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PREFACE. 


This  bnlletiii  deals  with  the  teaching  of  cooking  for  home-making 
porpoees  in  the  day  and  evening  classes  of  the  vocational  school. 
Throoghout  the  bulletin  ''vocational  school"  will  be  used  as  a  tenn 
viuch  includes  both  industrial  schools  and  household-arts  schools. 

VoatioDal  BchoolB  include  all  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  household- 
ste  fldioolB  the  controlling  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  for  useful  occupations,  and  which 
deil  with  pupils  above  14  years  of  age  and  below  college  grade.^ 

This  discussion  recognizes  that  vocational  schools  for  girls  are  of 
two  types: 

(1)  The  induntrial  school,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  manual  wageworker  in 
te  trades  and  industries  and  in  the  household. 

(2)  The  household  arts  school,  which  fits  for  nonwage-eaming  occupations  connected 
sith  tihe  household. 

In  certain  communities  there  are  f  oimd  schools  attempting  to  give 
both  kinds  of  instruction  \mder  one  roof  and  within  one  oiganization. 
In  such  case,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  each  of  these  groups 
will  be  regarded  as  a  ^'imit  school" — one  an  industrial  school,  the 
othe^  a  school  of  household  arts. 

While  the  industrial  school  is  mainly  concerned  with  training  girls 
to  become  wage  earners  in  industry,  it  also  gives  its  pupils  more  or 
leas  instruction  in  cooking  for  home  making.     In  the  school  of  house- 
hold arts,  cooking  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  training  for  home 
making.     The  instruction  given  these  two  groups  differs  not  so  much 
in  method  or  content  as  in  the  amoimt  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  discuss  the  conditions  which 
underlie  the  necessity  for  instruction  in  cooking,  to  define  the  aim  of 
instruction,  and  to  offer  suggestions  that  may  be  of  service  to- 
the  final  solution  of  the  problem.    At  the  same  time  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  final  solution  will  probably  go  far  beyond  any  plans 
anggeeted  in  these  pages.    Section  VI  (p.  26)  is  intended  to  be  of  direct 
I    a— ifltance  to  vocational  schools  contemplating  instruction  in  cooking; 
I    it  gives  plans  and  estimates  which  have  been  employed  for  construc- 
V    taon,  together  with  a  detailed  list  of  equipment  and  utensils. 
\      This  pttper  is  not  concerned  with  the  training  of  professional  cooks, 
1  nor  with  training  for  the  wholesale  production  of  food  as  required  in 

*  A  MatoliTt  rtatwiWDt  of  prindplat  and  poUote  Isnied  by  the  Natloiua  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Ediwticn.  Wtbtaarj,  19U. 
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6  PREFACE. 

restaurants  and  bakeries.  While  this  is  a  legitimate  purpose  of  trade 
mstruction  in  cooking,  as  yet  there  has  been  little  or  no  demand  upon 
the  vocational  school  by  workers  wishing  skill  of  this  kind. 

This  discussion  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  cooking  in 
the  prevocational  or  the  continuation  school,  nor  is  it  concerned  with 
such  instruction  in  the  grades  or  in  the  high  school,  except  as  the 
method  used  in  these  schools  is  carried  over  into  the  vocational  school 
and  there  used  as  one  method  of  training  girls  and  women  for  home 
making.  Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  these  schools  by  the 
methods  commonly  employed,  and  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper 
to  enter  this  field  either  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  or  suggestion. 

For  assistance  in  collecting  material  for  this  publication  acknowl- 
edgment is  gratefully  due  to  the  following:  Miss  Laura  Parker, 
head  of  the  cooking  department,  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Miss  Mary  H.  Brown,  principal  of  Girls'  Trade  School, 
Somerville,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Eva  White,  State  agent  for  Girls'  Industrial 
Schools,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education;  and  Mr.  D.  E.  Clark, 
John  E.  Bassett  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


COOKING  IN  THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


I.  HOME  MAKING  AS  A  VOCATION  FOR  GIRLS. 

Hie  education  of  the  girl  who  comes  to  the  vocational  school  is  a 
double  problem.  It  must  include  training  in  two  distinct  vocations, 
neither  of  which  can  be  considered  sufficiently  permanent  to  justify 
neglect  of  the  other.  The  training  in  either  one  of  these  vocations, 
moreover,  is  not  adequate  preparation  for  efficiency  in  the  other. 

As  compared  with  the  boy,  the  future  of  the  girl  admits  of  a 
variety  of  adjustments: 

(1)  She  may,  like  the  boy,  go  into  the  industry  to  remain  as  long 
as  she  is  physically  able. 

(2)  She  may,  and  most  often  does,  go  into  industry  for  a  short 
period,  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  seven  years,  and  then 
permanently  become  a  home  maker. 

(3)  Having  left  the  industry  for  her  own  home,  circmnstances  may 
compel  her  to  return  to  wage  earning. 

(4)  She  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  serving  in  a  double  capacity, 
being  compeUed  to  support  the  home  which  she  manages. 

Every  evidence  goes  to  show  that,  while  the  girl  may  enter  the 
trade,  ^e  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  one  time  or  another  a  home 
maker.  In  confirmation  of  this  is  her  personal,  if  unconfessed,  point 
of  view  that  wage  earning  for  her  is  but  a  temporary  affair,  which  she 
win  leave  for  a  permanent  position  in  her  own  home.  If  this  home 
is  to  be  a  going  concern,  the  woman  who  manages  it  must  be  trained 
for  her  work  as  thoroughly  as  the  man  who  supports  it. 

HOME  MAKINO  A  UNTVEBSAL  TBADE. 

In  the  number  of  persons  employed  it  outranks  all  other  trades  in 
the  country.  The  Government  census,  however,  fails  to  recognize 
the  housekeeper  as  having  a  trade,  because  under  normal  conditions 
aha  receives  no  wage.  According  to  the  last  census  returns  there 
tte  in  the  United  States  about  31  millions  of  women  over  10  years  of 
iga  Of  these  31  millions  1^  millions  are  working  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories and  5^  millions  are  employed  in  domestic  service.  Of  the 
remaining  24  millions  no  accounting  is  given,  since  the  majority  of 
these  women  are  engaged  in  home  making. 
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8  COOKING  IN   THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

Many  people  believe  that  these  figures  are  exaggerated  and  that 
no  count  has  been  made  of  the  woman  who  goes  back  into  the  indus- 
try or  of  the  home  maker  who  is  also  a  wage  earner.  Even  if  this  be 
80;  these  figures  conclusively  show  that  after  all  possible  allowances 
have  been  made  the  total  number  of  women  engaged  in  wage- 
earning  trades  is  small  as  compared  with  those  actively  engaged  in 
home  making.  The  demand  for  skilled  workers  in  some  of  these 
trades  is  limited  to  the  cities,  and  training  for  any  of  them  is  advisable 
only  where  the  industry  is  so  well  developed  as  to  insure  a  steady 
demand  for  labor.  On  the  other  hand;  home  making  is  a  trade  for 
every  woman  and  the  demand  is  universal. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  COMFORT  IN  THE  HOME. 

Another  phase  of  the  economic  aspect  of  this  problem  of  training 
the  girl  is  the  standard  of  comfort  in  the  home  as  a  factor  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  worker.  Some  manufacturers,  especially  those  em- 
ploying unskilled  or  semiskilled  labor,  are  finding  that  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  service  which  they  require  must  come,  in 
part  at  least,  through  improvement  in  home  conditions  which  make 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employee.  The  standard  of  com- 
fort, as  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  worker,  depends  largely  on 
the  proper  selection  and  preparation  of  food.  To  improper  rather 
than  insufficient  food  is  directly  traceable  many  cases  of  imdep- 
nourishment,  with  resulting  sickness,  loss  of  vitality,  and  consequent 
loss  to  the  industry  and  to  the  worker. 

In  the  average  working-class  family  adequate  returns  are  seldom 
received  from  the  money  invested  in  food.  This  is  due  to  several 
distinct  causes: 

(1)  Buying  of  foodstuffs  which,  thr»>ugh  dirt,  decay,  or  adultera- 
tion, are  unfit  for  use. 

(2)  Use  of  food  which  alone  or  in  improper  combination  does  not 
supply  nourishment. 

(3)  Ignorant  or  careless  cooking,  where  digestibility,  attractive- 
ness, and  food  value  are  lessened. 

(4)  Careless  and  hurried  serving,  which  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
appetite. 

Another  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  a  better  standard  of  living 
in  the  home  is  the  tendency  in  many  industries,  as  shown  by  legisla- 
tion and  the  activities  of  various  social  organizations,  to  demand  for 
entrance  to  the  industry  certain  health  requirements.  Manufac- 
turers themselves  are  beginning  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this,  and  in 
some  industries  are  demanding  a  health  standard  for  continuance  in 
employment. 
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WHY  THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  MUST  TEACH  COOKINO. 

The  demands  on  the  hous^eeper  are  changing  m  their  nature  and 
are  becoming  more  complex.  She  is  less  concerned  than  formerly 
with  the  production  of  raw  material,  for  her  work  is  becoming  that 
of  an  assembler  rather  than  of  an  elementary  producer.  Her  posi- 
tion is  best  illustrated  by  the  famiUar  story  of  the  promised  dinner 
vhich  was  to  take  a  thousand  men  to  prepare,  and  which  proved 
to  be  the  usual  family  meal — the  work  of  the  thousand  men  passing 
through  the  housekeeper's  hands  for  final  preparation.  She  stands 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  Sugar,  flour, 
spice,  and  butter  come  to  her  ready  for  their  final  use;  she  is  not 
responsible  for  production,  but  for  selection  from  the  varieties  offered. 
To  meet  these  demands  requires  training  which  shall  develop  not 
onty  skill,  but  judgment  and  discrimination. 

Not  only  have  the  demands  on  the  housekeeper  become  more  ccwn- . 
plex,  but  at  the  same  time  the  situation  in  the  home  itself  has  so 
changed  that  it  is  no  longer  fitted  to  train  the  girl  to  meet  the  new 
demands  which  will  be  made  upon  her.  As  the  day  has  passed  when 
a  boy  is  successfully  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  so  a  girl  is  no  longer 
apprenticed  to  her  mother.  The  passing  of  this  home  "  apprentice- 
ship'* probably  accounts  in  part  for  the  great  niunber  of  girls  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  simplest  domestic  work. 

The  fact  that  the  girl  goes  into  industry  much  more  than  formerly 
lessens  the  opportunity  for  home  instruction.  Where  her  wage  is 
an  important  item  in  the  family  support,  she  often  leaves  school  as 
soon  as  the  law  permits.  There  is  also  an  increasing  number  of  girls 
who  work  from  choice  in  order  to  be  free  from  home  restraint  and 
to  obtain  the  semi-independence  which  even  a  small  wage  gives  them. 

There  is  a  relaxing  of  home  control  in  America,  resulting  in  the  girl 
p&rtidpating  less  and  less  in  the  activities  of  the  home.  She  is  going 
outside  not  only  for  employment  but  also  for  amusement.  This 
makes  her  interest  in  home  conditions  and  her  imderstanding  of 
them  proportionately  less. 

There  is  also  an  increase  in  a  certain  type  of  home,  especially  in 
Iwge  cities,  in  which  there  is  no  home  life;  in  which  all  the  women 
of  the  household  work  in  industries  where  the  hours  are  so  long  and 
(lemands  on  the  strength  so  great  that  there  is  Uttle  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  the  care  of  the  home.  Women  of  such  households  seldom 
know  how  to  do  women's  work  by  efficient  and  labor-saving  methods. 
^lany  of  these  women  are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  In  their 
niigration  they  have  cast  aside  the  standards  under  which  they  were 
bred  or  else  have  found  these  standards  wholly  unsuited  to  their  new 
Kvmg  conditions.  They  are  further  hampered  by  their  ignorance  of 
the  language  and  of  American  foods  and  markets.  They  are  victims 
of  overcrowded  housing  conditions,  which  give  neither  the  space  nor 
^  privacy  necessary  to  well-ordered  family  Ufe. 
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10  COOKING   IN    THE   VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

DIFFICULTIES   OF   TEACHING   GIRLS   COOKING   FOR   HOME    MAKING. 

In  teaching  cooking  in  the  vocational  school  certain  special  diffi- 
culties are  met  at  the  outset.  One  of  these  is  the  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  most  girls.  The  trade  school  is  dealing  with  girls  from 
14  to  18  at  a  period  when  their  interest  in  home  making  is  slight. 
At  this  age  many  girls  are  chiefly  interested  in  dress  and  a  good  time, 
while  many  others  have  vague  dreams  of  a  future  that  has  little  to 
do  with  home  making.  Few  girls  are  seriously  interested  in  home 
making  until  later. 

Lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  girl  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  consequent  failure 
to  encourage  training,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  mother  can  not 
or  does  not  give  efficient  instruction  in  her  own  trade.  If  the  girl 
cherishes  a  vague  hope  that  her  own  home  making  may  be  accom- 
plished without  physical  effort  on  her  part,  she  often  has  the  unac- 
knowledged support  of  her  mother  in  looking  forward  to  a  marriage 
which  will  ''better  her  condition." 

Benefit  from  instruction  in  housekeeping  is  to  the  girl  a  deferred 
value  and  to  her  mind  a  doubtful  one.  In  learning  a  trade,  such  as 
millinery  or  dressmaking,  the  economic  pressure  of  needing  money 
and  of  wanting  the  things  which  money  can  buy,  together  with  a 
by-product  of  skill  which  she  can  turn  to  her  own  personal  use  and 
adornment,  stimulates  her  trade  interest.  In  the  case  of  cooking  she 
has  no  such  interest  to  assist  the  learning  process. 

Lack  of  trade  organization  and  of  trade  spirit  make  any  kind  of 
trade  instruction  difficult.  Very  little  of  woman's  work  has  been 
standardized,  and  conditions  in  the  home  industries  are  especially 
chaotic.  Factory  legislation  and  the  "eight-hour"  law  are  needed 
in  many  kitchens.  There  is  little  system  or  organization  in  carrying 
on  the  work,  and  results,  as  in  cooking,  are  often  characterized  as 
good  or  bad  "luck."  Housekeeping  lacks  the  spirit  and  inspiration 
which  come  from  teamwork.  The  woman  who  has  been  in  industry 
misses  the  companionship  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  She 
also  finds  herself  without  a  tangible  incentive  to  speed  and  quality  of 

work. 

Again,  the  ability  to  cook  is  something  with  which  every  girl  is  by 
tradition  endowed.  Theoretically  she  acquires  this  ability  either  by 
inheritance  or  instinct.  No  number  of  poor  cooks  seems  to  offset  the 
belief  that  skiU  in  this  trade  will  always  come  at  the  call  of  necessity. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  already  mentioned  there  exists  a  well- 
defined  prejudice  against  "school-taught  home  making."  This  is  in 
part  due  to  the  same  ignorance  which  once  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
the  "book  farmer,"  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  failure  of  instruction  in 
home  making  to  tie  up  with  home  conditions  and  to  produce  proofs 
'^'•iency. 
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TmmKCIES  MAKINO  FOB  INCREASED  EFFIOIENOY  IN  HOME  MAKINO. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  new  factors  that  have  a  direct 
beanng  on  instruction  in  cooking  are  akeady  bringing  about  a  change 
in  attitude  and  a  new  understanding  of  the  problem: 

(1)  The  recognition  of  home  making  as  a  trade,  which  may  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and  therefore  requiring  adequate 
'^tnule*'  training. 

(2)  State  reimbursement  for  coiu'ses  which  can  give  proof  of  increas- 
ing woman's  efficiency  in  the  home;  the  success  of  such  courses  tends 
to  place  this  work  in  the  same  class  as  other  State-subsidized  trade 
instroction. 

(3)  The  organization  of  cooking  classes  in  vocational  schools,  where 
these  classes  are  put  on  the  same  basis  as  other  departments  which 
must  maintain  trade  standards  of  efficiency  and  whose  product  may 
be  maiicetable. 

(4)  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  is  convincing  many 
housekeepers  that  they  must  have  a  more  expert  knowledge  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  deal. 

(5)  The  growing  difficulty  of  obtaining  paid  service  is  also  making 
domestic  skill  more  necessary  to  the  housekeeper  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  home. 

n.  REGULAR  SCHOOL  METHODS  AND  "TRADE"  TRAIN- 
ING IN  COOKING. 

When  the  vocational  school  offers  instruction  in  any  subject  that 
has  been  taught  in  the  regular  schools,  it  is  not  only  under  the  neces- 
dty  of  providing  instruction  that  shall  be  efficient,  but  often  it  must 
also  show  why  this  instruction  can  not  be  given  by  the  methods 
ftfaready  familiar  and  accepted. 

As  an  aid  to  an  imderstanding  of  the  question,  two  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  recognized  and  the  difference  between  them  clearly 
understood: 

(1)  Instruction  whose  aim  is  to  develop  appreciation. 

(2)  Instruction  whose  aim  is  "trade"  training. 

Instruction  whose  aim  is  appreciation  is  given  as  part  of  a  general 
education  and  not  primarily  to  develop  productive  capacity.  In 
rooking  such  instruction  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  desired 
knowledge  can  be  best  given  by  teaching  underlying  principles 
through  a  study  of  typical  processes  and  materials.  This  training  is 
eommonly  given  on  the  basis  of  laboratory  exercises,  which  are  essen- 
tiallj  imitative  and  illustrative;  it  does  not  employ  the  methods  or 
iBsume  the  ''shop"  conditions  of  commercial  practice.  The  members 
of  the  group  to  be  served  are  selected  by  the  abiUty  to  meet  certain 
educational  requirements — ^namely,  to  pass  the  entrance  requirements 
of  their  grade  or  class. 
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The  aim  of  ''trade''  training  in  cooking  is  to  teach  the  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  actual  ability  to  do  this  work  under  home  con- 
ditions in  what  might  be  called  a  professional  manner;  to  give  manipu- 
lative skill  and  knowledge  of  materials  and  processes  as  they  have  to 
do  with  the  making  of  a ' '  commercial ' '  product.  This  training  should 
be  given  under  the  conditions  of  the  domestic  industries  and  by  such 
methods  as  shall  fit  the  pupil  for  the  demands  that  wiU  be  made  upon 
her  by  actual  household  work.  The  group  to  be  served  should  be 
composed  of  those  who  desire  this  kind  of  instruction  and  are  able  to 
meet  the  trade-school  requirements  as  to  age  and  elementary 
schooling. 

When  the  vocational  school  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
instruction  in  cooking,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  turn  to  methods 
that  are  already  established  and  f  amiUar.  For  this  reason  it  seems 
necessary  at  this  point  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  instruction,  as  to 
its  fitness  for  vocational  purposes.  The  following  discussion,  there- 
fore, is  in  no  sense  an  attack  upon  cooking  as  taught  in  the  pubUc 
schools,  but  merely  a  development  of  the  special  purpose  of  this 
paper  as  outlined  in  the  preface.^ 

The  accepted  method  of  teaching  cooking  in  the  regular  day  school 
has  usually  been  either  by  the  "group  method,"  where  several  pupils 
unite  in  the  preparation  of  one  dish,  or  by  the  "individual  receipt," 
where  each  pupil  has  the  complete  experience,  but  in  such  small 
quantities  as  to  destroy  its  value  for  practical  purposes.  In  one  the 
girl's  experience  is  fractional,  with  no  direct  responsibility  for  results, 
while  the  other  is  a  demonstration  method  adapted  to  laboratory 
conditions,  but  with  Uttle  or  no  domestic  value  or  vocational  content. 
These  methods  owe  their  existence  partly  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
given  conditions  disposal  of  the  product  is  not  a  serious  problem  nor 
the  expense  of  maintenance  prohibitive. 

The  common  method  makes  the  unit  of  instruction  soup,  muffins, 
or  salad,  and  very  seldom  reaches  the  normal  consideration  of  the 
meal  as  a  whole.  In  the  same  way  the  individual  responsibihty  for 
napkins,  silver,  and  dishes  is  given  the  girl,  instead  of  the  tmit.of  the 
well-set  table.  This  kind  of  specialization  carried  far  enough  might 
be  applicable  to  a  trade  which  had  reached  the  specialized  stage  of 
factory  development,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  a  trade  that  is  still 
carried  on  in  the  home. 

Under  favorable  conditions  a  grade  pupil  devotes  to  cooking  2 
hours  a  week,  or  a  total  of  80  hours  a  year.  "With  this  limited  time 
it  is  necessary  to  confine  instruction  to  representative  processes,  and 
only  those  processes  that  can  be  carried  out  in  the  lesson  period. 
This  time  allotment  may  be  sufficient  for  the  subject  when  taught 
from  the  standpoint  of  appreciation;  and  for  a  study  which  is  oaly 
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oae  of  five  or  six  in  a  general  education  it  is  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  within  the  time  limits  of  a  school  course.  When  cooking 
is  to  be  practical  training,  however,  the  time  must  approximate  that 
which  the  woman  will  spend  in  this  work  in  her  own  home.  It  must 
be  sufficient  to  give  professional  skill  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  materials  and  processes. 

Inefficiency  of  the  work,  whether  due  to  improper  equipment,  in- 
correct methods  or  poorly  qualified  teachers,  is  usually  attributed  to 
the  size  of  the  class.  This  is  a  Intimate  excuse,  since  these  classes 
usually  number  from  25  to  30  pupils.  This  prohibits  either  individual 
or  group  instruction  and  necessitates  mechanical  methods  of  handling 
the  classes — the  pupils  file  into  the  classroom,  each  girl  going  to  an 
assigned  place  and  doing  designated  work  according  to  a  routine  in 
which  she  is  more  or  less  drilled.  A  certain  ''action  under  direc- 
tion" is  made  to  take  the  place  of  individual  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility. A  girl  can  not  be  allowed  to  learn  from  her  own  experience 
if  this  will  involve  25  others  in  the  same  mistake. 

*' Trade"  classes  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  preclude  individual 
instruction  or  to  compel  a  girl  to  work  under  artificial  conditions.  A 
housekeeper  handles  her  work  in  a  certain  routine,  but  it  is  an  elastic 
routine  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  the  job. 

Among  the  teaching  force  in  the  regular  schools  may  be  f oimd  many 
women  whose  training  is  entirely  academic  and  whose  only  contact 
with  their  subject  is  from  a  teaching  standpoint.  Their  preparation 
for  the  work  consists  midnly  of  training  received  in  domestic-science 
classes  of  schools  and  colleges. 

When  this  work  is  api»*oached  from  the  ''trade"  rather  than  the 
fultural  side,  the  necessity  of  "trade"  experience  for  the  insCructor 
IB  obvious.  She  must  be  familiar  with  the  conditions  for  which  she 
is  training  the  pupil  and  must  possess  the  expert  knowledge  and  skill 
dxat  come  only  from  actual  experience. 

The  method  of  furnishing  supplies  is  another  instance  of  where  the 
attempt  to  run  this  work  on  accepted  school  lines  is  detrimental  to 
its  efficiency  as  trade  training.  In  the  regular  school  system  all  sup- 
plies must  usually  be  estimated,  standardized,  and  requisitioned  weeks 
in  advance.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  the  work  to  follow  a  fixed 
schedule,  and  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  serve  a  need  calling  for  a 
Tariation  in  supplies.  For  example,  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
Jewish  pupils  might  make  it  desirable  to  teach  Kosher  cookii^,  which 
could  not  be  done  with  standard  supplies.  Again,  it  is  impossible  to 
take  advantage  of  unusuaj  circumstances,  such  as  the  unexpected 
cheapness  of  certain  fruit  for  canning  and  preserving,  or  the  demand 
for  *' hot-weather  dishes,"  caused  by  an  \mlooked-for  rise  in  tem- 
po^ture.  This  method  of  furnishing  supplies  will  not  admit  of 
baying  advantageously  for  the  varying  demands  of  a  commercial 
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market.  What  is  more  important,  imder  these  conditions  pupils  can 
do  none  of  the  actual  buying;  they  can  have  no  direct  contact  with 
market  conditions  and  no  responsibility  as  to  quantity  and  quality 
purchased.  Furthermore,  trade  training  can  not  be  given  with  the 
extremely  limited  amount  of  material  usuaUy  furnished  for  grade 
work.  If  individual  work  is  to  be  done  with  these  amounts,  it  is 
necessary  to  cook  in  extremely  small  quantities  and  sometimes  to 
divide  the  preparation  of  even  these  limited  portions  between  two 
pupils.  These  portions  are  too  small  for  profitable  experience.  As 
an  alternative  to  this  the  class  is  sometimes  divided  into  workers  and 
observers.    Comment  on  this  situation  is  unnecessary. 

The  most  common  method  of  providing  for  cooking  in  the  regular 
school  is  by  what  is  called  the  '^individual  equipment."  The  **horse- 
shoe/'  hollow  square,  and  detached  tables  are  all  famiUar  arrange- 
ments of  this  method,  where  each  pupil  has  her  own  table  space,  with 
closet  and  drawer  room  for  her  individual  utensils.  These  utensils 
are  usually  of  a  size  especially  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  small 
quantities.  Larger  utensils  are  provided  for  use  among  several  pupils, 
and  there  is  more  or  less  general  equipment  for  class  use.  For  baking, 
a  gas  or  coal  range  sometimes  supplements  the  individual  gas  burners. 
The  result  is  an  arrangement  more  like  a  school  laboratory  than  a 
home  kitchen.  Such  an  equipment  is  adapted  to  conventional  teach- 
ing conditions  rather  than  to  working  conditions  in  the  home,  and 
can  not  possibly  suffice  for  teaching  cooking  in  the  vocational  school. 

THE   TEACHER. 

The  difference  in  the  aim  and  purpose  of  these  two  kinds  of  training 
demands  a  different  type  of  teacher.  As  has  been  previously  stated, 
neither  the  training  nor  the  experience  of  the  usual  teacher  of  do- 
mestic science  has  been  such  as  to  fit  her  for  "  trade  *^  teaching.  The 
teacher  of  cookii^  for  home-making  purposes  in  the  vocational  school 
should  have  for  entrance  into  the  work  the  following  qualifications: 

(1)  Trade  qv/UiJiccUions. — Experience  in  home  making,  such  as 
could  be  obtained  from  actual  housekeeping.  Commercial  experience 
in  the  preparation  or  marketing  of  food,  such  as  would  be  obtained  in 
a  food  salesroom,  tea,  or  limch  room. 

(2)  Technical  qualificaHons,  such  as  knowledge  of  food  composi- 
tion and  values,  food  manufacture  and  adulteration,  chemistry  of 
foods,  physiology  of  digestion,  etc.,  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the 
usual  normal  course  in  domestic  science. 

(3)  Academic  qyudijicaiUyna, — Graduation  from  high  school  or  its 
equivalent. 

(4)  Teaching  quaiiJi4xUion8. — ^Knowledge  of  aim,  organization, 
methods,  and  problems  of  the  vocational  school  and  ability  to  teach 
the  subject  so  as  to  meet  its  requirements.    This  training  is  not  at 

""^sent  commonly  given  in  normal-school  courses. 
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(5)  Personal  qiudificaiions, — ^The  usual  requirements  of  neatness 
tnd  of  attractive  personality,  liking  for  young  people,  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject. 

At  present  few  schools  are  giving  adequate  preparation  for  all.these 
requirements,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  certain  qualifications  can  ever  be 
obtained  in  the  school  alone.  For  some  time,  at  least,  the  vocational 
school  will  be  imder  the  necessity  of  giving  supplementary  training 
to  teachers  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  service.  Technical 
knowledge  can  already  be  had  in  schools  better  fitted  for  this  purpose 
than  the  vocational  school.  The  ''trade"  experience  for  the  most 
part  must  be  obtained  in  the  ''industry,"  and  should  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  service.  Some  provision  must  be  made  within  the  voca^ 
tional  school  itself  for  further  training  in  teaching  after  the  teacher 
has  entered  the  service  and  for  contact  with  the  home  conditions  of 
the  pupil. 

m.  MARKETS  FOR  THE  PRODUCT. 

The  product  of  the  home  kitchen  is  not  commonly  sold,  but  it  must 
always  be  "marketable"  in  the  sense  that  it  must  meet  the  demand 
of  the  consmner,  both  as  to  quality  and  cost.  This  demand  is  not 
standard,  but  varies  according  to  the  requirements  and  circum- 
stances of  individual  homes. 

The  girl  must  have  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  come  from  the 
actual  handling  of  material.  If  she  can  be  put  up  against  the  neces- 
sity of  making  her  product  meet  the  test  of  a  commercial  market,  she 
becomes  at  once  responsible  for  quality,  cost,  and  promptness  of 
delivery.  This  market  wiQ  also  make  it  possible  to  give  her  experi- 
ence in  handling  food  in  the  variety  and  quantity  required  in  the 
average  home.  The  element  of  reality,  moreover,  will  stimulate  the 
\  mterest  of  the  pupil  and  give  point  to  the  teaching;  for  imder  these 
conditions  the  instruction,  as  well  as  the  product,  must  meet  the 
commercial  test  of  efficiency. 

The  market  selected  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of 
ibe  instruction.  The  attempt  to  supply  markets  which  do  not  give 
proper  training  is  a  common  cause  of  inefficiency.  This  may  be 
because  the  kind  of  food  demanded  is  not  that  which  is  needed  by 
housekeepers.  For  instance,  ability  to  make  the  small  decorated 
cakes  which  find  such  a  ready  sale  in  tea  shops  might  be  an  interest- 
ing accomplishment  for  a  housewife,  but  great  skill  in  this  is  hardly 
emential  to  the  preparation  of  family  meals.  It  may  also  be  found 
that  supplying  the  market  selected  involves  too  much  repetition  and 
does  not  give  the  necessary  variety.  For  example,  a  school  limch- 
room  has  a  constant  demand  for  sandwiches  and  cocoa,  which  are 
Dot  important  articles  of  home  consumption.    Again,  a  market  may 
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be  too  limited  to  give  pupils  proper  working  habits — the  housewife 
works  under  a  certain  pressure  which  demands  speed  and  a  division 
of  attention.  Too  small  an  output  will  not  make  a  suj£cient  demand 
on  tha  pupil. 

There  are  in  every  case  difficulties  to  be  met  when  the  vocational 
school  attempts  to  deliver  a  commercial  product.  These  are  more  or 
less  peculiar  to  the  local  situation  and  the  individual  school.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  cooking  department  has  handicaps  of  its  own 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  "trade." 

(1)  In  case  of  error  or  failure  the  chance  of  recovery  is  small.  A 
misplaced  ingredient  can  not  be  removed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  take 
apart  the  product  for  another  trial. 

(2)  Strict  time  conditions  govern  certain  markets;  products  for 
these  markets  must  be  ready  at  a  stated  time  with  little  if  any  leeway. 

(3)  All  the  products  are  of  a  perishable  nature. 

(4)  In  certain  articles  every  minute  between  production  and  con- 
sumption lessens  marketability. 

(5)  In  almost  no  other  market  is  the  individual  peculiarity  of  the 
customer  such  a  controlling  factor. 

Which  method  of  marketing  the  product  is  best  adapted  to  the 
individual  school  can  only  be- decided  after  a  careful  study  of  local 
conditions  and  consideration  of  such  points  as  the  following: 

(1)  Will  the  product  required  be  such  that  from  its  preparation 
the  pupUs  can  get  the  kind  and  variety  of  traming  needed? 

(2)  Will  the  amoimt  of  product  required  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  ability  of  the  pupils  ? 

(3)  Will  the  time  of  delivery  be  such  that  the  school  schedule  can 
be  adjusted  to  meet  it  ? 

(4)  Will  the  undertaking  be  a  successful  commercial  transaction 
and  escape  charity,  graft,  and  bankruptcy  ? 

THE   SCHOOL  LUNCH   AS  A   MARKET. 

One  of  the  most  common  markets  is  the  school  limch.  This  is 
usually  a  proposition  to  serve  moderate-priced  food  at,  or  near,  cost. 
Aside  from  all  question  of  its  desirability  as  a  market,  one  point  to 
be  considered  is  that  it  puts  hot  and  nourishing  food  within  reach  of 
the  pupils  at  a  price  which  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

As  a  market  for  a  commercial  product  it  has  certain  disadvantages. 
There  is  present  the  usual  danger  of  exploiting  the  pupil,  because  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  the  product  in  condition  to  serve  at  a 
fixed  time  may  too  easily  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  To  sup- 
ply food  in  such  quantities  as  a  lunchroom  demands  will  give  excellent 
training  in  'Wholesale  cooking,"  but  it  requires  careful  handling  to 
meet  this  demand  and  still  keep  the  fanuly  meal  as  the  basis  of 
instruction.    Again  there  is  the  daily  demand  for  certain  staples  that 
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ire  not  of  much  importance  to  the  housekeeper.  To  these  three 
objections  may  be  added  a  fourth — unless  some  special  arrangements 
ean  be  made,  the  school  lunch  as  a  market  offers  no  opportimity  for 
teaching  table  setting  or  service. 

In  spite  of  these  difficidties,  however,  the  school  limch  can  be  made 
t  desirable  method  of  disposing  of  the  product  if  the  food  and  not  the 
girl  is  adjusted  to  the  market.  The  first  consideration  must  be  that  the 
pcpils  who  prepare  the  limch  are  given  the  kind  and  variety  of  cook- 
ing needed  in  a  home.  They  must  not  be  held  to  the  drudgery  neces- 
sary to  the  preparation  of  food  in  large  quantities.  The  abiUty  to 
make  16  loaves  of  cake  at  once  is  of  Uttle  value  to  the  ordinary  house- 
keeper. When  this  quantity  is  needed,  8  girls  can  be  given  this  rule 
to  double,  or  16  girls  can  each  make  one  loaf.  Thirty  poimds  of  fowl 
can  be  divided  among  several  classes,  every  girl  having  the  responsi- 
bility of  dressing  and  cooking  a  chicken.  The  final  destination  of 
ham,  com  beef,  and  fowl  may  be  a  sandwich  by  way  of  the  meat 
copper,  but  out  of  this  meat  the  pupils  have  had  working  experience 
with  home  quantities. 

Distribution  of  work  can  be  made  after  consulting  the  record  of. 
each  class,  so  that  every  girl  has  a  variety  of  experience,  and  only 
repetition  will  be  necessary  to  gain  skill  and  confidence.  Heavy 
work  that  has  to  be  repeated  every  day,  such  as  sUcing  bread,  mak- 
ing cocoa,  and  washing  dishes,  can  be  done  by  hired  help  and  figured 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  limch  to  be  covered  by  the  seUing  price. 

This  plan  has  proved  feasible  in  that  it  has  given  pupils  cooking 
experience  in  quantity  and  kind  that  would  have  been  impossible 
without  a  market  for  the  product.  It  has  furnished  a  market  which 
is  more  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  school  than  any  other  that 
has  been  tried.  This  control  of  the  market  is  an  important  factor, 
moreover,  for  it  lessens  the  likelihood  of  exploiting  the  girl  for  the 
Bake  of  a  commercial  product.  It  also  increases  the  possibihties  of. 
shaping  the  demand  to  fit  the  product  of  which  disposal  must  be 
made.* 

TEA  ROOM,   FOOD  SALESROOM,   OATEBIKO  AS  A  MABKET. 

Another  conunercial  market  for  the  product  of  the  cooking  classes 
may  be  secured  by  opening  a  pubUc  limch  or  tea  room.  When  pupils 
are  being  trained  for  conunercial  cooking,  this  affords  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  business  experience  than  does  the  school  limch;  but  for  the 
pupil  who  wishes  cooldng  only  as  a  part  of  her  training  in  home  mak- 
ing the  limch  room  and  the  tea  room  are  open  to  certain  objections. 
One  of  these  objections  is  the  amount  of  work  involved  that  is  with- 

>  Thb  jUaa  is  In  suooessftil  opeimtkm  in  the  Newton  Technical  High  School,  Newton,  Mass.,  the  New 
BeKord  Indostrlal  Bdiool,  New  Bedford,  Mass., and  the  Bnardman  Apprentice  Shops,  NewHaven,  Coon., 
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out  direct  bearing  on  home  making.  Another  is  that  when  catering 
to  the  pxibhc  the  pressure  of  producing  both  quantity  and  quality  is 
such  that  all  considerations  of  training  are  frequently  sacrificed  to 
the  commercial  product. 

There  are,  however,  distinct  advantages  in  this  method  of  dis- 
posal. The  general  trade  has  more  money  to  spend  than  the  pupil 
who  patronizes  the  school  limch.  This  trade  buys  a  meal  rather  than 
a  supplement  to  food  brought  from  home.  The  demand  for  substan- 
tial dishes  is  greater,  with  not  so  much  call  for  sandwiches  and 
desserts.  This  makes  it  possible  to  keep  a  better  balance  in  the 
cooking,  and  to  give  the  pupils  more  variety  in  meat,  fish,  soup,  and 
vegetables — especially  vegetables,  for  which  there  is  a  compara- 
tively small  sale  in  the  school  lunch  room.  There  is  an  opportimity 
for  table  setting  and  service  which  is  lacking  where  the  trade  con- 
sists of  3  and  5  cent  orders  served  in  large  nimibers. 

When  the  school  is  not  favorably  located  to  secure  the  kind  of 
trade  desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rent  space  in  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  often  at  a  distance  from  the  school,  in  order  to  carry 
on  this  business.  A  departure  of  this  kind  introduces  additional 
problems  into  the  school  management. 

(1)  Can  the  school  handle  sufficient  trade  to  meet  the  rent  and 
other  expenses  incidental  to  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  ? 

(2)  Can  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  be  had  to  care  for  a  "scat- 
tered school?" 

(3)  Have  any  of  the  school  faculty  sufficient  business  abihty  to 
manage  the  proposed  undertaking? 

(4)  How  can  work  which  is  drudgery  and  not  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  pupU's  training  be  handled  ? 

(5)  What  arrangements  can  t>e  made  for  the  time  schedule,  and, 
if  necessary,  how  will  transportation  of  the  pupils  between  the 
school  and  the  limch  room  be  provided? 

(6)  Service  at  the  lunch  room  will  call  for  long  hours.  What 
assignments  can  be  made  in  justice  to  the  pupils  ? 

(7)  Shall  all  pupils  put  in  some  time  at  the  lunch  room  daily,  or 
shall  the  work  be  done  by  pupils  serving  longer  hours  and  a  week  at 
a  time  ? 

(8)  Will  it  be  possible  to  make  a  financial  success  of  a  lunch  which 
is.  only  open  for  business  when  the  school  is  in  session,  or  will  it  be 
necessary  to  make  some  arrangement  for  its  operation  on  Saturdays 
and  during  vacation  ? 

(9)  If  so,  how  can  it  be  done  ? 

In  a  general  discussion  of  this  kind  no  attempt  can  be  made  to 
answer  these  questions.  They  are  offered  to  further  emphasize  what 
has  already  been  stated — that  no  decision  shoidd  be  made  as  to 
method  of  marketing  the  product  trntU  after  a  careful  consideration 
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of  the  local  situation.  The  final  decision  in  every  case  must  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  conditions  governing  the  individual  school. 

Another  method  of  disposal  which  is  often  advocated  is  cooking 
for  the  food  salesroom.  The  experience  to  be  had  from  this  market 
fe  limited,  since  it  involves  the  repeated  preparation  of  a  few  articles 
of  food.    The  demand  is  chiefly  for  bread,  cake,  and  pies. 

Among  the  patrons  of  a  food  salesroom  it  is  often  possible  to  work 
op  a  trade  in  the  jellies,  pickle,  and  preserves  which  it  is  desirable 
that  the  pupils  be  taught  to  make.  These  articles  form  a  product 
which  it  is  not  alwajrs  easy  to  market  at  a  profit  in  the  school  lunch. 
This  is,  however,  a  minor  consideration.  If  the  school  produces  a 
standard  article  put  up  in  attractive  shape,  there  is  usually  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  all  that  can  be  made  through  a  local  grocer. 

When  the  school  has  under  its  control  facilities  for  serving  a  number 
of  people,  and  when  these  are  in  an  accessible  location,  there  will  be 
numerous  opportunities  for  catering  for  school  organizations  and 
local  gatherings.  This  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
food  different  from  that  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  their  experience. 
It  brings  them  in  touch  with  the  social  Ufe  of  the  community  and 
gives  them  excellent  discipline  in  teamwork. 


IV.  PART-TIME  CLASSES  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

The  teaching  of  cooking  in  the  vocational  school  is  not  only  the 
problem  of  training  the  14  to  16  year  old  girl;  it  is  also  the  problem 
of  teaching  the  adult  housekeeper.  In  every  community  there  are 
women  engaged  in  home  making  who  have  found  that  in  certain  ways 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  task  they  have  undertaken.  Their  ineffi- 
ciency is  due  to  a  lack  of  specific  Imowledge  or  skill.  In  the  case  of 
cooking,  it  may  be  that  a  housekeeper  has  found  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  which  her  family  want  that  she  can  not  make  well,  such 
as  bread,  pie,  or  jeDy;  or  perhaps  she  is  not  able  to  feed  the  family 
satisfactorily  with  the  money  at  her  disposal.  Just  as  economic 
necessity  brings  the  wage  earner  to  the  trade  school  to  increase  her 
earning  capacity,  so  economic  necessity  may  also  bring  the  house- 
keeper to  the  school  to  direct  her  spending  capacity. 

Besides  the  young  housekeeper  who  may  find  herself  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  her  p^ticular  domestic  situation,  there  is  also 
the  more  mature  housekeeper,  whom  the  vocational  school  can  serve. 
She,  too,  may  not  be  able  to  meet  certain  demands  of  her  household, 
or  it  may  be  that  she  needs  help  in  adapting  herself  to  changing  con- 
ations. Increase  in  the  cost  of  the  food  material  which  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  handle  has  put  it  out  of  her  reach.  For  instance,  she 
can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  the  only  cuts  of  meat  which  she  knows 
how  to  cook;  or  she  hears  of  new  methods  and  labor-saving  devices 
of  which  she  is  ignorant,  such  as  casseroles  and  the  fireless  cooker. 
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Both  cases  concern  women  who  have  had  experience  in  the  woris 
for  which  they  need  instruction  and  are  able  to  define  their  needs. 
A  ^  'general  course  in  cooking/'  which  may  be  adapted  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  beginner,  takes  no  account  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  these 
mature  workers  have  gained  by  actual  experience,  and  may  waste 
their  time  on  work  in  which  they  are  already  proficient.  The  general 
course  also  assume  that  these  women  all  have  the  same  need  of 
instruction,  while  actually  there  are  only  small  groups  with  a  common 
need.  Housekeepers  of  the  kind  described  are  ready  to  give  their 
time  and  attend  classes  in  cooking,  if  they  have  any  assurance  of 
learning  the  particular  thing  or  things  they  wish  to  know.  To  secure 
the  attendance  of  a  housekeeper  of  this  type,  the  vocational  school 
must  organize  its  work  in  a  large  variety  of  short  units  to  meet  her 
needs,  arrange  the  sessions  of  the  classes  to  meet  her  convenience, 
secure  a  teacher  in  whom  she  will  have  confidence,  and  then  bring 
these  classes  to  the  attention  of  the  woman  who  is  very  much  confined 
within  her  own  home.  The  short-unit  course  is  the  kind  of  instruction 
needed  for  this  work.  Such  a  Ust  of  unit  courses  for  housekeepers  as 
will  be  found  on  page  23  is  only  suggestive;  these  may  be  repeated, 
duplicated,  and  extended  according  to  the  demands  of  the  individual 
situation. 

Attendance  can  be  secured  for  both  day  and  evening  classes  in 
cooking.  The  housekeeper  differs  from  the  wage  earner  in  that  to  a 
certain  extent  she  controls  her  own  time;  her  work  can  be  adjusted  to 
admit  of  more  or  less  absence.  This  makes  afternoon  classes  for  the 
housekeeper  not  only  possible,  but  in  many  cases  most  desirable.  In 
some  instances  she  finds  it  more  convenient  to  attend  evening  classes. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  housekeeper  who  is  also  a  wage  earner. 

A  successful  teacher  of  these  classes  must  have  a  personality  which 
inspires  respect  and  confidence  in  these  women;  she  must  be  a  person 
to  whoin  they  will  go  individually  for  advice.  There  is  not  as 
great  a  necessity  here  for  commercial  experience  as  for  a  wide  domestio 
experience  in  all  kinds  of  home  cooking.  For  certain  special  woric, 
such  as  Italian  or  Kosher  cooking,  a  teacher  may  be  needed  who 
knows  the  language  or  is  of  the  same  nationaUty  as  her  pupils. 

Bringing  these  classes  to  the  attention  of  the  women  who  will  be 
benefitted  by  them  is  a  question  of  judicious  advertising.  Posters 
are  of  littie  value  for  this  purpose,  as  they  do  not  go  into  the  home. 
The  newspaper  will  reach  a  certain  type  of  pupil,  but  in  other  homes 
it  is  never  read  by  the  women  of  the  family.  One  of  the  most  effective 
methods  is  the  circular  or  circular  letter  sent  through  the  mail  Mail- 
ing lists  can  be  made  up  from  the  membership  rolls  of  organizations 
patronized  by  the  women  the  school  wishes  to  enroll.  Many  labor 
imions  have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  home-making  instruction 
for  women,  and  in  some  instances  have  shown  interest  in  placing 
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infonnation  in  the  hands  of  wives  and  daughters  of  their  members. 
These  circulars  must  be  a  very  clear  and  simple  statement  of  facts. 
At  the  risk  of  repetition,  they  should  answer  all  possible  questions  in 
reg^  to  the  classes.  The  circulars  below  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  and  are  inserted  to  show  what  information  it  has  been  found 
oec^ssary  to  give. 


COOKINQ  AND  SEWINO  CLASSES  FOB  WOMEK  OF 


When: 

Where: 
for  whom: 

Coet: 
Sorion: 

Piodiict: 


TeicheEB: 
RepsCAtion: 


(A)  At  the  Oirls'  Department  of  tlie  Trade  School. 

If  there  is  saffident  demand,  it  is  planned  to  open  these  classes 
January  5. 

At  the  Girb'  Department  of  the  Trade  School,  79  Broadway. 

These  classes  are  opened  to  any  woman  or  girl  over  16  years  old  who 
lives  in  the  city  of 

These  classes  are  free. 

Each  class  meets  once  a  week  from  3  until  5  o'clock.  The  number  of 
lessons  is  given  after  each  subject. 

For  the  dressmaking  classes  you  bring  your  own  material  and  have  what 
you  make.  Tlie  school  furnishes  the  material  for  the  cooking  classes, 
but  you  can  have  what  you  make  by  paying  what  it  costs.  The 
classes  in  expert  cleaning  and  fine  laundry  work  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  cleanse  your  own  clothes. 

These  classes  will  all  be  under  the  charge  of  women  who  are  experts  in 
the  work  they  teach. 

To  register,  fill  out  the  attached  blank  and  mail  to  the  Trade  School,  79 
Braadway.  Additional  blanks  may  be  obtained  at  this  office.  A 
woman  may  register  for  any  one  of  these  courses  or  for  more  than  one 
if  she  wishes.  Admission  to  all  these  classes  is  limited  to  15  to  20 
pupils;  the  preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  register  first;  so 
Register  at  once.  You  will  be  notified  by  mail  if  your  application  can 
be  accepted  and  the  date  on  which  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  will 
be  held.  No  class  will  be  opened  imless  there  are  at  least  15  applica- 
tions for  instruction  in  that  subject. 

COOKING  FOB  HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Lessons. 


1.  Yeast  bread,  biscuits,  and  rolls. .  6 

2.  Baking-powder      biscuits     and 

breakfast  cakes 6 

8.  Pastry 6 

idOce 8 


10 


Lsflpons. 

6.  Breakfasts 5 

7.  *  *  Dinner-pail "  lunches 8 

8.  School-children's  lunches 8 

9.  Sunday-night  suppers 6 

10.  Simple  family  meals 8 

11.  Cooking  for  infants  and  invalids.  8 


SEWING  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Lessons. 

tt.  Shirtwaists 8 

18.  Fancy  waists 12 

liSkirts 12 

15.  Unlined  dreases 16 

16.  Underwear 10 

17.  Baby  clotiiee 12 

18  Cbildien's  clothes 16 

1$.  Household    sewing    (bed  linen, 

table  linen,  etc.) 8 


Lessons 

20.  Mending  and  repairing 8 

21.  Use  of  sewing-machine  attach- 

ments       6 

Can  you  use  the  tucker,  ruffler, 
hemmer,  and  binder  which  be- 
long to  your  sewing  machine? 

White  embroidery 10 

Embroidery  for  gowns 10 


22. 
23. 
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CLEANING  AND  FINE  LAUNDRY  WORK  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Lessons. 


24.  Washing  blankets  and  flannels. .      4 

25.  Laundering  shirt  waists 4 

26.  Fine  starching  and  ironing 6 


27.  Removing  stains 4 

28.  Cleaning 6 

29.  Cleaning  solutions 4 


APPLICATION   BLANK. 


Date. 


Name ,  Address 


.f  Occupation 


Courses  desired  (give  both  name  and  number). 


(B)  At  the  Housekeepiiig  Center,  96)  View  Street. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO   KNOW 
HOW  TO  COOK 

MEAT? 

VEGETABLES  ? 

SOUP? 

BREAD? 

CAKE? 
BREAKFAST  ? 

DINNER? 

SUPPER? 


HOW  TO  SEW 

SHIRT  WAISTS? 

DRESSES  ? 

SKIRTS? 

UNDERWEAR? 

children's  CLOTHING  t 
HOUSEHOLD  ? 

SEWING  ? 

MENDING? 


THESE   CLASSES   ARE   FREE. 
THEY  ARE   FOR  YOU. 


If  you  wish  to  belong,  come  and  put  your  name  in  on  Thursday  or 
Friday,  26th  to  27th,  3  to  4.30  p.  m. 


There  is  another  class  of  women  whom  the  vocational  school  can 
serve — the  "prospective  housekeepers."  This  class  is  made  up  of 
two  groups — one,  house  daughters  who  have  finished  their  regular 
school  training,  and  the  other  and  larger  group,  young  women  who 
are  in  various  kinds  of  employment  during  the  day.  All  these 
young  women  have  an  immediate  prospect  of  homes  of  their  own, 
and  to  them  benefit  from  cooking  instruction  is  no  longer  a  deferred 
value.  While  the  girls  in  this  group  are  more  mature  than  the 
regular  vocational  school  pupils,  their  basis  of  experience  is  limited 
as  compared  with  the  housekeeper  and  their  need  of  instruction  is 
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general  rather  than  specific.  The  short-unit  course  is  also  the  best 
method  of  teaching  these  girls;  but  the  units  should  be  organized 
with  more  regard  to  the  preparation  of  meals  than  of  single  articles 
of  food.  These  courses  should  be  given  in  day  and  evening  classes 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  registration.  This  registration  may 
be  secured  by  the  mailing  of  circulars  and  also  by  posters  placed 
in  stores,  factories,  and  offices  where  women  are  employed. 

SAMPLE    UNIT   COUKSES    FOE   PAET-TIME    AND   EVENING    CLASSES.^ 

The  following  are  sample  unit  courses  which  may  be  used  for 
part-time  instruction  in  home  making  for  housekeepers.  These 
courses  are  only  suggestive,  and  this  is  in  no  sense  a  complete  list 
of  work  which  might  be  given  in  this  subject.  The  courses  them- 
selyes  and  the  number  of  lessons  in  each  should  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  pupils. 


1  Meet 8 

2.  Soups  and  stews 10 

3.  Left  overs 8 

1  Meat  substitutes 16 

5.  FiA 6 

6.  Clams  and  oysters 5 

7.  Vegetobles 8 

8.  Bread  and  rolls 6 

9.  Muffins  and  quick  bread 5 

10.  Cake 8 

11.  Cookies 6 

12.  CoWdeeserta 6 

13.  Hot  doRserts '. 6 

14.  Frozen  desserts 5 

15.  Pastry 6 

16.  Salads 8 

17.  Sandwiches 4 


18.  Eggs 4 

•  19.  Canning  and  preserving 12 

20.  "Dinnerpails" 6 

21.  School  children*8  lunches 6 

22.  Sunday-night  suppers 8 

23.  Breakfasts 5 

24.  Fireless    cooker    and    paper-bag 

cooking 6 

25.  Kosher  cooking 10 

26.  Italian  cooking 10 

27.  Infant  feeding 6 

28.  Meals  for  children  from  2  to  6 

yearsold 5 

29.  Ck)o]dng  for  invalids  and  special 

diets 8 

30.  Marketing 6 

31.  Table  setting  and  serving 4 


V.  TAKING  INSTRUCTION  TO  THE  PUPIL. 

In  the  attempt  to  place  instruction  in  cooking  within  the  reach 
of  all  women,  not  only  must  local  needs  be  studied  and  careful  and 
systematic  measiu'es  be  taken  to  supply  them,  but  in  many  cases 
means  must  be  devised  to  take  this  instruction  to  the  consumer. 

In  a  city  of  any  size  distances  are  often  prohibitive.  A  working 
woman  has  neither  time  nor  strength  to  reach  a  distant  class; 
neither  can  she  always  afford  car  fare.  Instruction  in  cooking  for 
this  woman  must  be  easily  accessible.    A  nimiber  of  small  centers, 

'  UtDj  of  these  short-unit  oouises  are  in  operation  in  tlie  evening  schools  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Albany, 
^'  v.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  many  other  places.  An  extended  list  of  such  places  may 
be  Unnd  In  Bulletin  Na  17  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 
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located  where  registration  is  heavy,  will  serve  better  than  one  large 
central  plant.  It  has  been  found  possible  not  only  to  open  classes 
where  they  can  be  conveniently  reached,  but  also  to  take  instruction 
into  places  of  employment  and  into  the  home  itself.  Special  rooms 
for  this  purpose  can  often  be  fitted  up  at  small  cost  in  the  base- 
ments of  regular  school  buildings,  and  sometimes  rooms  well  adapted 
to  such  work  can  be  rented  in  convenient  locations. 

In  one  instance  instruction  was  taken  to  the  place  of  employment 
by  using  the  "  cookhouse  "  which  a  cotton  mill  had  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  employees'  diimers.  The  use  of  this  building 
was  secured  for  one  night  a  week  by  the  local  vocational  schooL 
Posters  were  placed  in  the  miU  inviting  the  women  employees  to 
meet  here  and  cook  their  own  supper  with  the  help  of  a  teacher  from 
the  school.  Two  sample  menus,  with  their  cost,  were  given  on  this 
poster.  Registration  was  taken  through  the  foreman,  and  more 
women  applied  than  it  was  possible  to  accommodate.  At  the  close 
of  the  mill  day  as  many  women  as  could  get  into  the  "  cookhouse  " 
came  directly  from  their  work  and  cooked  supper  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher.  The  mill  furnished  the  kitchen  and  equipment, 
the  school  supplied  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils  paid  the  cost  of 
material,  which  was  never  over  12  cents  a  person.  This  method 
of  taking  instruction  to  the  pupil  proved  very  useful.  There  was 
no  falling  off  in  interest  and  attendance,  and  the  women  asked  to 
have  the  classes  continued  permanently.  Two  sample  menus  are 
given  to  show  the  kind  of  cooking  in  which  these  women  were 
interested. 


Supper  No.  1. 

Cheese  pudding.    Baked  onions.    Cold 
slaw.    Peanut  cookies.    Coffee. 

Cheese  pudding $0. 48 

Baked  onions 

Cold  slaw 

Cookies 

Coffee 

Fuel 


.10 
.15 
.40 
.28 
.10 


Total  cost 1. 61 

For  *  *  family  "of  14— 
Individual  cost ,11 


Supper  No.  2. 

Codfish  in  tomato  sauce.    Cex^il  muf- 
fins.   Dried  apricot  shortcake.    Cocoa. 

Codfish  in  tomato  sauce $0. 30 

Muffins 24 

Shortcake 20 

Cocoa 28 

Fuel 08 


Total  cost 1.10 

For**£amily"of  14— 
Individual  cost ■. 08 


COOPERATION   WITH   THE   HOME. 


It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  school  w'dl  not  reach  an  efficient 
method  of  teaching  cooking  until  the  instruction  is  given  under  actual 
domestic  conditions  in  the  home  itself.  Instruction  in  the  school- 
room,  it  is  maintained,  can  at  best  be  made  only  an  imitation  of 
home  conditions  and,  therefore,  can  never  be  thoroughly  efficient. 
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In  some  instanceSy  at  least,  instruction  in  cooking  has  been  actually 
taken  \>y  the  school  into  the  home  of  the  pupil.  In  one  particular 
cifie  \5  young  women  who  wished  to  form  a  class  volunteered  the  use 
of  their  home  kitchens.^  They  had  10  lessons  in  the  preparation  of 
breakfasts.  The  class  met  at  the  homes  of  the  members,  and  both 
cooked  and  served  breakfasts  planned  for  famiUes  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. The  pupils  not  only  had  the  experience  of  cooking 
and  serving  these  breakfasts,  but  of  actually  doing  the  work  under 
the  conditions  of  10  different  kitchens.  The  success  of  this  particular 
dass  was  largely  due  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher  in  securing  the 
cooperation  of  the  pupils  and  a  spirit  of  independent  work. 

While  titds  was  an  evening  dass  composed  of  girls  employed  during 
the  day,  the  experiment  is  of  interest  and  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
phetic of  home-making  instruction  in  the  future.  At  the  present 
time  no  instance  is  known  of  the  continuous  and  systematic  giving 
of  instruction  in  the  home  of  the  day-school  pupil.  As  a  move  in 
this  direction  some  schools  have  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  credit 
to  the  pupil  for  work  done  in  the  home.* 

In  a  few  cases  the  school  has  gone  a  step  farther  in  an  attempt  to 
utilize  the  home  as  a  place  of  practice  for  the  pupil.  Diff^^nt  house- 
hold tasks  are  gone  over  in  detail  as  preliminary  preparation,  and 
practice  is  given  in  certain  processes,  such  as  making  pie  crust  or 
planning  a  meal.  The  girl  then  does  this  work  in  her  own  home  as  a 
part  of  the  family  housekeeping,  and  brings  to  the  school  a  written 
report  signed  by  her  parent  to  denote  whether  the  service  rendered 
.  has  met  the  family  requirements. 

For  a  satisfactory  working  out  of  this  scheme,  it  will  be  desirable 
for  the  school  to  be  in  very  close  touch  with  the  f  amiUes  and  home 
conditions  of  the  pupils.  The  parent's  signature  to  the  written 
report  is  only  one  means  of  securing  this  cooperation,  which  must 
come  largely  through  the  teacher  herself.  For  this  purpose  she  will 
need  to  have  time  assigned  for  more  or  less  direct  supervision  of  the 
gill's  home  work.  This  supervision  will  generally  take  the  form  of 
friendly  calls.  Since  these  calls  are  to  be  made  in  that  most  inacces- 
sible of  places — another  woman's  kitchen — the  success  of  this  method 
will  depend  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  tact  and  dis- 
cretion which  she  can  use  in  dealing  with  the  girls'  mothers. 

The  card  reproduced  below  has  been  used  to  secure  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  the  girl's  mother.  Credit  is  given  for  work  done  at 
home  when  that  space  is  filled  out  and  properly  signed.  In  this  way 
the  mother  may  know  what  the  girl  is  being  taught  in  the  school 
and  what  she  may  be  expected  to  know  when  called  upon  to  help  in 

*  W«k»lleld  Evening  Industrial  School,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

*Tbt  loOowtog,  among  others:  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Belmont,  N.  Y.; 
StedaJrvOk,  N.  Y.;  LowriUe,  N.  Y.;  and  OieigsvOle,  N.  Y. 
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the  home.    The  teacher  is  also  informed  as  to  how  much  opportimity 
the  girl  has  to  put  in  practice  what  she  is  taught  in  the  school. 


COOXINa  BXCOBD. 

Pupil Week  ending 

School Home 


Quality  of  work Quality  of  work 

Attitude  toward  work Attitude  toward  work. 

Teacher's  signature Parent's  signature 


There  would  seem  to  be  certain  objections  to  this  practice.  When 
a  girl  works  at  home  she  is  very  much  under  the  influence  of  her 
mother's  methods  and  example,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  most  xmde- 
sirable.  If  the  great  part  of  her  actual  experience  is  to  be  in  her  own 
home,  the  experience  will  be  limited  to  supplying  the  needs  of  a  few 
people,  and  to  the  use  of  such  utensils  as  the  home  affords.  The 
equipment  of  the  average  kitchen  is  also  a  handicap.  It  is  in  most 
cases  a  hit-oi^miss  collection  of  utensils  with  which  the  housekeeper 
is  already  f amiUar,  rather  than  the  result  of  an  intelligent  search  for 
those  which  will  lighten  labor.  A  woman  will  refiise  a  time-and- 
labor-saving  device  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  not  in  her 
mother's  kitchen.  The  school  is  prepared  to  give  the  girl  a  greater 
variety  of  experience  with  utensils  and  material  than  the  average 
home  can  afford.  When  working  in  the  school  the  girl  learns  from 
the  experience  of  the  other  girls.  The  excited  discussions  carried  on 
in  trade-school  kitchens  are  suflBcient  evidence  that  the  pupils  are 
quick  to  observe,  and  that  they  form  their  own  opinions. 


VI-  THE  KITCHEN  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT. 

Much  of  the  inefficiency  of  trade  instruction  in  cooking  is  due  to 
inadequate  or  unsuitable  equipment.  In  some  schools  the  laboratory 
equipment  previously  discussed  has  been  adopted  outright  or  with 
modifications.  In  other  schools  the  cooking  department  has  as  its 
basis  the  home  kitchen,  but  doubled  or  tripled  in  size  and  equipment 
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nntil  it  will  accommodate  15  to  20  girls.  In  a  few  instances  an  insti- 
tutional equipment  has  been  installed  with  all  the  ''machinery"  for 
cooking  in  large  quantities.  Instruction  given  under  any  of  these 
circumstances  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  efficiency  and  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  job  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  train. 

An  important  factor  in  training  the  girl  ''on  the  job/'  as  has  been 
previously  stated,  is  to  give  her  this  training  under  conditions  which 
are  real;  that  is,  under  conditions  which  at  least  approximate  those  of 
the  actual  "job."  It  is  these  conditions  which  shotdd  determine  the 
arrangement  and  equipment  of  the  kitchen  in  the  vocational  school. 
In  this  connection  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  ignore  a  fundamental 
difference  between  home  making  and  such  other  trades  as  millinery  and 
power-machine  operating,  for  instance.  As  compared  with  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  in  these  industries,  home  making  is  carried  on 
in  comparative  sohtude.  In  other  workrooms  of  the  vocational  school 
the  conditions  are  normal;  that  is,  they  are  essentially  those  of  the 
industry  where  a  number  of  women  work  close  together  in  a  certain 
partnership  of  interest.  The  mistaken  attempt  to  carry  this  organi- 
zation over  into  the  cooking  department  restdts  in  a  variety  of  arrange- 
ments, whereby  a  single  kitchen  is  made  to  accommodate  15  to  20 
girls.  Under  no  circumstances  can  a  kitchen  equipped  even  for  15 
girls  be  made  a  reproduction  of  home  conditions. 

The  "job"  for  which  the  girl  is  to  be  trained  is  the  home;  therefore 
the  school  must  approximate  the  "  trade"  conditions  under  which  this 
work  is  commonly  done.  The  kitchen,  for  example,  shotdd  be  about 
the  same  type  as  that  found  in  the  average  home,  and  the  eqidpment 
and  utensils  such  as  could  be  afforded  by  the  housekeeper  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  Can  this  be  done  under  school  conditions?  How 
will  it  be  possible  to  handle  classes  of  sufficient  size  to  prevent  the 
cost  of  instruction  from  being  prohibitive  ? 

In  the  "unit"  kitchen  has  been  found  a  method  which  approaches 
the  requirements  of  giving  actual  training  under  home  conditions.  By 
this  method  the  home  kitchen  is  made  the  unit  of  construction,  the 
units  being  repeated  as  often  as  the  number  of  pupils  demands.  These 
kitchens  are  small  rooms,  like  the  ordinary  tenement  kitchen,  and  are 
furnished  with  sink^  gas  stove,  and  the  necessary  utensils.  The 
equipment  shotdd  be  simple,  planned  to  put  the  girl  on  working 
terms  with  the  kitchen  at  home.  The  rooms  are  built  with  only 
three  walls,  the  fourth  side  being  open  on  the  hall.  By  this  arrange- 
ment one  instructor  can  supervise  the  work  in  a  number  of  kitchens. 
A  class  of  15  can  be  taken  care  of,  each  kitchen  accommodating  5 
girls,  as  in  the  New  Bedford  Industrial  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
or  in  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  New  llaven.  Conn. 
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Fio.  1.— School  No.  1.    Space  UtOixed  for  Unit  Kitchens. 
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FiQ.  2.— School  No.  1.    Floor  Plans  of  Unit  Kitchens. 
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This  plan  does  not  require  a  specially  constructed  building.  Under 
present  conditions  the  trade  school  is  usually  housed  in  any  quarters 
it  can  get,  from  a  factory  to  a  dwelling  house.  Any  plan,  therefore, 
which  is  not  adaptable  to  the  most  unpromising  conditions  can  not 
be  a  real  help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  If  a  plan  calls  for  ex- 
tensive rebuilding,  its  usefulness  is  extremely  limited. 

Figures  1  to  4  show  floor  plans  of  two  buildings  where  unit  kitch- 
ens have  been  installed.  The  kitchens  shown  in  figure  2  and  plate  1 
are  on  the  third  floor  of  a  carriage  storehouse,  which  is  the  building 
deroted  to  the  girls'  vocational  school.  Since  this  building  was  not 
regarded  as  a  permanent  location  for  the  school,  the  work  was  done 
in  the  cheap^t  possible  fashion.  Light  studding  was  put  up,  and 
the  interior  finish  was  wall  board.  All  work  except  painting  and 
plumbing  was  done  by  the  boys'  department  of  the-  school.  This 
construction  was  cheap,  attractive,  and  satisfactory.  Figure  3 
shows  the  floor  space  in  a  brick  school  building  before  it  was  devoted 
to  trade-school  purposes,  and  figure  4  shows  how  it  was  rearranged 
for  unit  kitchens.  A  more  permanent  and  expensive  construction 
was  employed  here  with  no  particular  gain  in  appearance  or  serv- 
iceability. 

If  these  kitchens  are  equipped  according  to  the  suggestions  in  the 
detailed  list,  pupils  will  have  much  practical  work  in  determining 
comparative  desirability  and  cost  of  kitchen  furnishings.  For  in- 
stance, three  gas  stoves  were  bought,  but  of  three  different  makes; 
an  iron  sink  was  placed  in  one  kitchen,  a  white  enamel  sink  in  the 
second,  and  a  stone  sink  in  the  third;  the  refrigerators  are  also  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  same  idea  was  followed  in  selecting  the  utensils; 
both  glass  and  wooden  rolling-pins  are  included  in  the  list,  and  prices 
are  given  on  enamel  ware  of  three  different  grades. 

The  equipment  given  is  the  one  used  for  the  three  kitchens 
shown  in  plate  2A.  This  with  the  restaurant  equipment  which  fol- 
lows, answered  the  purpose  of  this  particular  vocational  school — to 
^ve  training  in  cooking  for  home-making  purposes  to  all  girls  in  the 
school,  and  to  women  desiring  part-time  instruction  by  means  of  the 
unit  course  in  day  and  evening  classes;  also  to  market  this  product 
in  the  school  lunch  room,  where  150  people  could  be  served.  Other 
conditions  woidd  require  variation  in  this  equipment  to  meet  pe- 
ruHar  needs.  The  specifications  and  prices  are  those  of  the  city 
where  the  goods  were  bought.  In  every  case  prices  on  kitchen 
equipment  are  regular  retail  prices.  Discounts  obtained  on  quan- 
tity have  been  omitted.  The  costs  of  restaurant  dishes,  glass,  and 
silver  are  the  regular  prices  of  a  wholesale  house  dealing  in  hotel 
ware. 
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EQXnPMENT  FOR  THREE  UNIT  KITCHENS. 

L  SQUIPICSNT  FOR  COIOCON  USB  BETWEEN  THE  THREE  KITCHENS. 

Cost 

litfrigantor 940.00 

IrefkiKontor, white, aU steel 47.00 

Srefrisermtor  pans,  gBlvaniied  iron,  largesise     1.60 
IdotbesUoe 75 


Cost. 
1  wheeled  table  30  inches  high,  top  3  by  2  feet, 
shelf  0  feet  from  floor,  3-foot  rail  around  top 
and  shelf,  the  whole  finished  with  spar 
yamish 110.00 


Total W.25 


2.  STOREROOM  EQUIPMENT  FOR  COMMON  USE 


Cost. 

I3drippttDS,17byl3inches 14.80 

ftpuddins  dishes,  Ooemsey  ware,  0}  inches 

oatside  measore 2.40 

« podding  dishes,  Guernsey  ware,  lOi  inches 

outside  measure 8.30 

Uaoc^a,  with  covers,  4-gaIlon 9.00 

tcro^s,  withooTers,2-fallon 3.00 

Itiapot,  earthenware,  3-qaart 2.50 

UO  casseroles,  red  day,  7-ounoe,  without 

oorers,  4  inches  outside 30.00 

aonmeklns,  Ooemsey,  white  inside 3.50 

34 costard  cops,  Guernsey,  white  inside 1.80 

I  cawnToleB,  Guernsey,  round,  with  cover, 

UiDohesootslde,  No.  10 12.00 

)  nMHsrnles,  Ooemsey,  round,  with  cover, 

tinolies  outside.  No.  00 3.00 


1  set  measurers,  1,  2,  4,  8  quart,  i  bushel, 

bound,  varnished,  and  sealed 

1  double  roasting  pan 

1  North  Pole  icoKTeam  freeter 

1  White  Mountain  ioe^ream  freeser 

1  Alaska  ice-cream  freeser 

1  bread  cutter 

2  cake  closets,  white  japanned,  3  shelves 

2  bread  boxes,  white  japanned 

1  bread  mixer,  8  loaves 

1  hanuner,  8-ounce 

14  doxen  glass  cups,  plain,  with  handle 

1  coffee  pot,  copper  bottom 

1  stepladder,  4  steps 


Cost. 

12.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.90 
2.68 
4.00 
6.20 
4.50 
2.00 
.00 
7.70 
2.50 
1.20 


Total 115.60 


3.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  KITCHEN  NO.  1 
Cost. 


Ipsstore $33.00 

lifaik,  JUberine  stone,  with  back  and  cap, 
36  by  22  inches,  faucets  and  connections 

kidaded 23.00 

liable,  pine,  5  by  20  feet,  with  drawer 5.00 

4  iKtory  stools,  24-faich 2.07 

wooDnrwjuuB. 

Iraop  handle 36 

11iowelrack,5arms 15 

I  set  flour  buckets,  3  in  a  set 1.96 

4  pastfT  boards,  20  by  30  inches,  deated  ends.     2.00 

lehopping  bowl,  124nch,  round,  ofled 25 

lebopping  bowl,  14-inch,  round,  ofled 50 

IroOInc  pin,  10  by  1)  inches,  revolving  ban- 

dies 25 

8  dooghnot  cutters 90 

1  ham  board,  10  by  14  inches 30 

Idhh  rack,  folding 30 

1  vegetable  brush,  l}-inch,  twine  bound. . . .       .45 

1  scrub  brash,  solid  back 20 

1  potato  masher 10 

Icike  spoon,  12-inch  slit  bowl 24 

Seike  spoons,  12-inch,  solid  bowl 20 

XKONWABX. 

ICry  pan,  No.7slse 36 

1  fry  pan.  No.  8  sise 3iB 

1  griddle,  medium  sise,  with  side  handle, 

No.  8 36 

Ifrytttg  kettle,  wfth  basket 1.90 


of  bowb,  5  in  a  nest  (brown  and  white) 


7.35 

1  pUttsr,  12-indi  white  ware 21 

1  platter.  18-indi  white  ware 54 

3  pitchm,  Portland  style,  2Hluart 80 


GLASS. 


Cost. 

12  measuring  cups,  thirds  and  quarters $1.20 

4  lemon  squeesers,  lipped  trays.  No.  3 40 

2  glass  rolling  pins,  12  by  3  indies 90 

2jugs,  1-gallon. 1.00 

8  jars  with  flat  screw  tops,  1-quart 80 

8  jars  with  flat  screw  tops,  1-pint 80 

1  batter  jar,  flat  top,  medium. 30 

CUTLEBT. 

6 spatulas,  6-inch  ting,  riveted  In  handle. 3.00 

8  case  knives,  medium. 84 

8  forks,  three  prong,  medium 84 

6  vegetable  knives,  riveted  handle 00 

6  vegetable  knives,  ferrule  driven  in  handle. .      .  60 

1  center-cut  bread  knife 50 

1  butcher  knife,  6-inch. 35 

1  bread  knife,  8-inch 45 

1  mincing  knife,  2  tings  in  handle 35 

1  flesh  fork,  wooden  handle 25 

lice  pick,  6  inches  long. 10 

4  knives,  Lasher  silver 66 

4  foria.  Lasher  silver 46 

1  steel  for  sharpening 80 

SPOONS. 

2  sets  aluminum  measuring  spoons  },  i, } 40 

1  aluminum  spoon,  13  inches  long 36 

1  aluminum  spoon,  16  inches  long 40 

12  teaspoons.  Lasher  silver 65 

8  tablespoons.  Lasher  silver 94 

AQATE  OB  ENAMEL  WABl. 

1  teakettle,  seamless,  5-quart. 1.10 

1  saucepan,  2-quart,  lipped. 25 

1  saucepan,  S^iuart,  lipped. *36 

1  saucepan,  4-quart,  lipped. 40 
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3.  EQUIPMENT  FOB  KITCHEN  NO.  1— Gontlnaed. 


AGATB  OB  ENAMSL  WABB-HX>ntinaed. 

Cost. 

3  enamel  covers  for  the  above. 10.70 

1  rice  or  milk  boiler,  1-quart,  with  enamel 

cover. •SS 

1  rice  or  mUk  boiler,  2-qiiart,  with  enamel 

cover 00 

1  rice  or  mUk  boiler,  S-quart,  with  enantel 

cover 1.26 

1  rice  or  mUk  bofler,  4-qaart,  with  enamel 

cover 1.60 

1  stove  pot,  14-qaart,  with  enamel  cover 1.70 

4  Berlin  kettles,  6-quart,  with  enamel  cover. .  3. 12 

2  pie  plates,  large,  11-inoh  diameter,  12/4 
inches  deep 48 

12  pie  plates,  small,  9-inch  diameter,  }  inch 

deep 2.16 

1  wash  bowl,  12-inch  diameter 30 

1  dish  pan,  16}-inch  diameter,  5  inches  de^..    1.00 

1  ladle  with  hooked  handle. 15 

1  colander,  No.  2  size 60 

1  coffee  pot,  4^aart,  enamel  cover 80 

1  comer  sink  strainer 25 

TINWABB. 

1  strainer,  4-inch,  with  rest  and  wooden 

handle 10 

1  strainer,  fine,  6  Inches  in  diameter 26 

1  strainer,  coarse,  6  inches  in  diameter 25 

1  soap  shaker,  large 16 

7  cake  coolers,  10  by  14  inches. 1.06 

1  dish  draino*,  heavy  wire 26 

2  potato  ricers 25 

1  ftmnel,  large,  7-inch. 36 

1  fmmel,  small,  4^inch 20 

1  flour  sifter .• 25 

6 bread  tins.  No.  Isponge 1.20 

2  cake  i>ans,  No.  2  sqoare  biscuit 60 


TiNWABB^-oontlnQed. 

2  cake  pans,  No.  1  square  biscuit 

grater.  No.  2 

grater,  No.  2  (different  make) 

colander,  12-inch. ,. 

cake  tumw,  square 

quart  measure,  graduated 

corer 

milk-bottle  opener 

12  biscuit  cutters,  4  each  of  sixes  Nos.  1, 2, 

and  3 

skimmer  ladle 

wire  didicloth. 

sets  muffin  tins,  12inaset 

angel-cake  tin,  tube,  removable  bottom .... 

lasCELLANBOVS. 

garbage  pail,  with  cover,  galvanised  iron. . . 

rubbish  can,  galvanized  iron 

scrub  pail,  12-quart,  heavy,  galvanised  iron. 

twine  mop,  medium,  IfVounce 

broom.. 

can  opener,  with  corkscrew..... 

egg  beaters,  No.  1 

egg  beaters 

set  spice  boxes,  5  in  a  set,  white  enamel.. . . 

dustpan 

sanitary  dustpan .'. 

dustpan  brush 

dustpan  brush.  No.  3 

cream  whip,  1-quart 

ice-cream  disher,  10  portions  to  quart 

food  chopper 

asbestos  mats,  round,  10-inch,  tin-bound. . . 
abestos  mats,  oval,  12-inch,  tin-bound 


Cost 

10.50 
.10 
.10 
.60 
.10 
.20 
.10 
.06 

L20 
.10 
.10 

LOO 
.20 

.78 

2.00 

.50 

.35 

.50 

.10 

L50 

.30 

.45 

.35 

.50 

LOO 

.35 

.60 

L50 

LOO 

.40 

.60 


Total 161.13 


4.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  KITCHEN  NO.  2. 


Cost. 

1  gas  stove $40. 00 

1  sink,  iron  enamel,  with  integral  back,  faucets 

and  connections  included ^.  15. 00 

1  composition  top  table !*....  10.00 

1  table,  pine,  5  feet  by  29  Inches,  with  drawer. .    6. 00 

WOOOENWABB. 

1  mop  handle 

1  towel  rack,  6-ann 

1  set  flour  buckets,  3  in  a  set , 

4  pastry  boards,  20 by  30 inches,  deated  ends. . 

1  rolling  pin,  10  by  1),  revolving  handles 

1  chopping  bowl,  round,  12-inch,  oiled , 

1  chopping  bowl,  round,  14-inGh,  oiled , 

6  doughnut  cutters.. 

Iham  board,  10  by  14  inches 

1  dish  rack,  folding 

1  vegetable  brush,  If-inch ,  twine-bound 

1  potato  masher , 

2  cake  spoons,  12-inch,  silt  bowl 

2  cake  spoons,  12-inch,  solid  bowl , 

1  scrub  brush,  solid  back 


IBON  WABB. 

1  by  ];>an,  size  No.  7 

1  fry  pan,  size  No.  8 

1  griddle,  medium  size,  with  side  handle, 

No.  8 

"  kettle  with  basket.  No.  0100  L.  &  G. 


.35 
.15 
1.05 
2.00 
.25 
.25 
.50 
.90 
.30 
.30 
.45 
.10 
.21 
.20 
.20 

.20 
.38 

.35 

1.90 


BABTHBN  WiWB. 

Cost. 
Snestsof  bowls,  4  in  set,  white  ware $6.00 

2  milk  pitchers,  white  ware,  C.C.,2Hiaart-.     ^OO 

Iplatter,  white  ware,  C.C.,  12-quart 21 

1  platter,  white  ware,  C.  C,  18-quart 54 


OLA8S. 

12  measuring  cups,  thirds  and  quarters 

4  lemon  squeezers,  with  lipped  trays  No.  3.. 

2  glass  rolling  pins,  12  by  3  indies 

2  jugs,  1-gallon 

8Jars  with  flat  screw  tops,  l-quart.. 

8  jars  with  flat  screw  tops,  1-pint 

1  butter  jar,  flat  top,  medium..... 


CUTLEBT. 

6  spatulas,  6-lnch,  ting  riveted  in  handle.... 

Scase knives,  medium 

8  forks,  three-prong,  medium 

6  vegetable  knives,  riveted  handle 

6  vegetable  knives,  ferrule  driven  in  handle. 

1  center-cut  bread  knife  No.  127 

1  butcher  knife,  6>inch 

1  bread  knife,  8-inch 

1  mincing  knife,  2  tings  In  handle 

1  flesh  Ibrk,  wooden  handle 

1  Ice  ptck,  6  inches  long 

1  French  meat  carver,  10  inches  long. 

I  1  lamb  cleaver,  8-inoh  blade 


L20 
.40 
.00 

LOO 
.80 
.80 
.30 


8.00 
.84 
.84 
.90 
.60 
.50 
.35 
.45 
.35 
.25 
.10 
L2S 
L15 
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4.  BQX7IPMENT  FOB  KITCHEN  NO.  3-CoiitlniMd. 


CUTLXBT— oontinoed. 

ikBlv«,Luherfflyer 

}lBki,LMbiriltTer 


srootiB. 

ialiahnBtownH  infimiilm8poopi,i»|,§«.«. 

1  ilmiimim  ipooo,  13  inches  kmg. 

i  ■liimlniini  spoon,  16  Jnchce  long. 

UtMCpOQOf,Laiher  silver. 

ittUMMont.  Lasher  sUw 


AOAfS  OB  INAMKL  WABX. 

1  tatlBfttlc^  feamless,  5  quarts 

I  mcepisij^iisrt,  lipped 

I  naeepan,  3-qfurt,  lipped 

lMooepaii,4-qi]art,  lli4>^ 

lttsaeleoTersfortheabov« 

I  rie»  or  mUk  boiler,  l-<iuart,  with  ensmel 


\  tin  or  milk  boiler,  3-quart,  with  ensmel 

1  riet  or  mQk  boiler,  3-qiiart  with  enamel 

toftt 

I  dos  or  mflk  boiler,  4-qaart,  with  ensmrt 


IsMTSpot,  14-qiiart,  with  enamel  cover 

4  B«lin  kettles,  6-inch,  with  enamel  cover. . . 
2  pis  pistes,  large,  11  inches  dismeter,  U  inches 

deep 

UplepUies,small,9iDche6diameter,Uinche8 

*ep 

1  wathbowl,  13  inches  diameter 

1  (IMtpsn,  14-qiiart,  16i  by  6  inches 

1  oonier  sink  strainer 

1  lidte  with  hooked  handle 

i«olsnder,No.  2siae 

mCWABX. 

titntawr,4-lnc3i,withrestandwoodenhandle.     .10 

1  fine  stratDsr,  6  inches  diameter 25 

I  ctane  strainer,  0  inches  diameter 25 

1  citeoilon  strainer 10 

1  Urge  soap  shaker lA 

Totkecoolecs,  lObyUfaiches. 1.05 

1 41rii  drainer,  heavy  wire 25 

xpoCacoriosn 50 


Cost 

10.06 

.46 


.40 
.86 
.40 
.66 
.M 

.60 
.16 
.18 
.23 
.47 

.63 

.60 

.76 

.96 
1.10 
1.80 

.36 

1.44 
.20 
.50 
.25 
.10 
.33 


TiNWABB— oontinned.  qos^. 

8  lajrer-oake  tins,  round,  medium 10.80 

1  ftmnel,  large,  7-inch. 85 

1  ftmnel,  small,  4|-inoh 20 

1  flour  sifter 25 

6  bread  tins.  No.  1  qxmge L20 

2  cake  pans.  No.  2  square  biscuit 60 

2  cake  pans,  No.  1  square  biscuit. 50 

lgrater,No.2 10 

1  grater,  No.  2  (diflerent  make) 10 

1  colander,  12-inch. 60 

1  cake  turner,  square 10 

1  quart  measure,  graduated. 30 

Icorer 10 

12biscuitcutters,4eachof8ixesNos.l,2,8nd8.    1.20 

1  skimmer,  flat 10 

1  skinmier,  ladle 10 

1  milk-bottle  opener 05 

1  wire  dishcloth 10 

1  nutmeg  grater 10 

1  angel-cake  tin,  tube,  removable  bottom 20 

2  sets  mulBn  tins,  12  in  a  set 1.00 

MISCELLANXOUS. 

1  garbage  pail  with  cover,  galvanised  iron 

No.  03 78 

1  rubbish  can. 2.00 

1  scrub  pail,  heavy,  galvanised  iron,  12-quart.     .  50 

1  twine  mop,  16-ounce,  medium 35 

1  broom 50 

1  can  opener,  with  corkscrew 10 

3  egg  beaters. 1.50 

2  egg  beaters  (different  makes) 30 

1  cream  whip,  1-quart 50 

1  set  spice  boxes,  white  enamel,  5  in  a  set 46 

1  aluminum  tea  ball 20 

1  dustpan '. 35 

1  sanitary  dustpan 50 

1  dustpan  brush LOO 

1  dustpan  brush  (diflerent  sixe) 35 

1  food  chopper 1.00 

4asbesto6mat8,  round,  10-inch,  tin  bound...      .40 

4  asbestos  mats,  oval,  12-inch,  tin  bound 60 

1  ice-cream  diAfir,  10  portions  to  the  quart...    1.50 


TotaL 142.50 


6.  EQUIPMENT  FOR  KITCHEN  NO.  3. 


Cost. 

Igu  stove I3«.00 

1  QMUroo  Bink,  with  back,  faucets  included .  7. 00 
ItaUs.  pine,  6 feet  by  20 inches,  with  draw..  &00 
4tsctcr7Stoob,24-lnch 2.07 


WOODBHWABB. 


.00 


I  psstry  board,  20  by  30  i  nches,  cleated  ends. 
1  raOlnc  pfDt  10  by  7)  inches,  revolving  ban- 

diM 26 

I  round  diopplng  bowl,  12>lnch,  oiled 26 

I  (wrnd  chopping  bowl,  14-inch,  oiled 50 

}  wooden  CBke  spoons,  12-inch,  slit  bowl 24 

3  voodni  oake  spoons,  13-inch,  solid  bowl 30 

1  potato  masher 10 

I  dooghout  cutters 90 

I  bm  board,  10  by  14  inches 30 

ldishfack,lblding 30 

1  TQtiisHs  limib.  U  tnrh.  twinr  boimd 45 

Istt  floor  buckets.  3  in  a  set 1.05 

ictolhe»horae.5feet.8-i[>Id 95 


wooDBNWABB— continued. 

1  towel  rack,  5-arm 

1  mop  handle 

1  scrub  brush,  solid  back 


IBONWABB. 

Ifrypan,  No.  7sise 

1  fry  pan,  No.  8  site 

1  piddle,  medium  sise.  with  side  handle, 
No.  8 

1  fiy  kettle  with  basket 

BABTHBBNWABB. 

8  nests  of  bowls,  4  in  a  set,  yellow  ware 

2  milk  pitchers,  white  ware,  2i-quart 

Iplatter,  12-inch,  white  ware 

1  platter,  18-inch,  white  ware 

OLASSWABE. 

12  measuring  cups,  thirds  and  quarters 

4  lemon  squeezers  with  lipped  trays.  No.  3... 

2  glass  rolling  pins,  12  by  3  inches 


Cost. 

tai5 

.36 
.20 

.86 
.38 

.36 
.90 

456 
.66 
.21 
.54 

L20 
.40 
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4.  BQUIPMENT  FOB  KITCHEN  NO.  a-Omtinned. 


<n.AB8WABB— oontiniied. 

OoBt 

2Ji]gs,  1-gaUon tLOO 

1  batter  jar,  flat  top,  mediom SO 

SJars,  with  flat  screw  tops,  1-quart 80 

8  Jan,  with  flat  screw  tops,  1-pint 80 


CUTLEBT. 

6  spatulas,  6-inch,  ting  riveted  in  handle.. . . 

0  case  knives,  medlom 

8  forks,  three-prong,  medium 

6  vegetable  knives,  riveted  handles 

6  vegetable  knives,  (enule  driven  in  handle. 

1  bread  knife,  center  cut 

1  bread  knife,  8-inch 

1  butcher  knife,  6-inch 

1  flesh  fork,  wooden  handle 

1  mincing  knife,  2  tings  in  handle 

1  ice  pick,  6  inches  kmg 

4knive8,  Lasher  silver 

4  forks.  Lasher  silver. 


SKMNB. 

2  sets  aluminum  measuring  spoons,  i,  |,  i... 

1  aluminum  spoon,  13  inches  long 

1  aluminum  spoon,  16incheslqng 

12  teaspoons.  Lasher  sflver 

gtablespoons,  Lasher  silver 


AOATB  OB  BNAXXL  WASB. 

1  teakettle,  seamless,  7-quart 

1  saucepan,  2-quart,  lipped 

Isauoepan,  8-quart,  lipped 

1  saucepan,  4-quart,  lipped 

8  enamel  covers  for  the  above 

1  rice  or  milk  boiler,  2-quart,  with  enamel 

cover 

1  rice  or  milk  boiler,  8-quart,  with  enamel 

cover 

1  rice  or  milk  boiler,  4-quart,  with  enamel 

cover 

4  Beilln  kettles,  6<iuart,  with  enamel  cover. . 

1  Berlin  kettle,  14-quart,  with  enamel  cover. . 

2  pie  plates,  11  inches  diameter,  1|  inciies 
deep 

12  pie  plates,  9-inch  diameter  by  |  inch  deep . 

1  washbowl,  12-inch  diameter 

1  dishpan,  14-quart,  16i-inoh  diameter  by  6 

indies  deep 

1  ladle  with  hooked  handle,  8|  inches  long.... 
1  colander,  3-quart  sise,  top  measure,  10} 

inches 

1  coffee  pot,  4-quart,  enamel  oover 

IDTWABB. 

1  strainer,  44ncfa,  with  rest  and  wooden  han- 
dle  

1  fine  strainer,  6-inch  diameter 


8.00 
.84 
.84 
.20 
.00 
.50 
.45 
.35 
.25 
.85 
.10 
.66 
.46 


.40 
.85 
.40 
.65 


L85 

.30 
.85 
.41 
.60 


L35 

L65 
8.60 
L76 

.60 

2.64 

.85 

1.26 
.26 

.65 
.00 


.10 
.26 


mnr ABB— continued. 


coarse  strainer.  6-infih  diameter. 

extension  steainer 

soap  shaker,  large 

cake  coolers,  10  by  14  inches 

dish  drainer,  heavy  wire 

potato  ricen 

large  ftmnel,  7-inch 

small  funnel,  4|-inch 

flour  sifter 

bread  tins,  No.  1  sponge 

cake  pans.  No.  2,  square  biscuit, 
cake  pans.  No.  1,  square  biscuit. 

grater,  No.  2 

grater,  No.  2  (different  make). . . 
colander,  12-inoh 


cake  turner,  square 

quart  measure,  graduated 

corer 

2  biscuit  cutters,  4  each  of  sises  Nos.  1, 2,  and 

3 

skimmer,  flat 

skimmer  ladle 


wir^diaholoth 

milk-bottle  opener 

nutmeg  grater 

angel  cake  tin,  tube,  removable  bottom. 

2  sets  mulBn  tins,  12  in  a  set , 

bread  raiser.  No.  110 

clothes  boiler,  seamless  cover 


lOSCELLANEOnS. 

1  garbage  pail,  with  cover,  galvanised  iron. . . 

1  rubbish  can,  galvanised  iron 

1  scrub  pail,  heavy,  12-quart,  galvanized  iron. 

1  twine  mop,  16-ounce,  medium 

1  broom 

1  can  opener,  with  corkscrew 

3  egg  beaters.  No.  1 

2  egg  beaters  (different  make) 

1  cream  whip,  1-quart 

1  set  spice  boxes,  white  enamel,  5in  a  set 

1  food  chopper 

1  ice-cream  dlsher,  10  to  quart 

4  asbestos  mats,  round,  10-inch,  tin  bound. . . 

4  asbestos  mats,  oval,  12-incb,  tin  bound 

1  knife  sharpener 

1  clothes  basket,  oval,  willow,  medium  sise. . 

1  wringer  and  bench 

1  mop  wringer  on  pail 

1  glass  washboard 

1  dustpan 

1  sanitary  dustpan 

1  dustpan  brush 

1  dustpan  brush  (different  sise) 


Cost. 

ia25 
.10 
.15 
1.05 
.25 
.50 
.35 
.20 
.26 

1.20 
.60 
.50 
.10 
.10 
.60 
.10 
.20 
.10 

1.20 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.06 
.10 
.20 

1.00 
.85 

2.50 


.78 

2.00 

.50 

.35 

.50 

.10 

1.50 

.30 

.50 

.45 

1.00 

1.50 

.40 

.60 

1.25 

1.50 

6.50 

2.50 

.50 

.35 

.50 

LOO 

.35 


Total 16Z01 
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LISTS   OF   MATERIAL  AND   COST   OF   CONSTRUCTING   THREE   UNIT 

KITCHENS,  SCHOOL  NO.  1. 

figureB  I  and  2  show  how  the  third  floor  of  a  wooden  storage  building  was  con- 
verted into  unit  kitchens.  Plate  No.  1  is  a  photograph  of  one  of  these  kitchens.  This 
portion  of  the  building  had  never  be&n  finished ;  so  in  addition  to  sheathing  the  walls, 
it  was  necessary  to  install  plumbing,  electric  wiring,  and  gas  connections.  The 
carpentry  and  wiring  were  done  by  the  boys'  department  of  the  school.  Expendi- 
tarea  for  stock  are  given  below. 


S;Bn  fMC  gnmwood  flooring $134.M 

373  toot  liMiilock  boATds. 0.55 

l,fiM  feot  spraoe,  2  by  2  inches 52.77 

1,200  loot  furring 32.90 

e7S  foot  matched  spruce. 20.09 

301  feet  North  Carolina  pine U.06 

4/n4  feet  CTpreesf  by  2  inches 40.14 

SB  feot  i-indh  molding '3.2« 

335  feet  cypress,  7f  inch  base 18.43 

l/KM  feet  7.8  by  12-inch  cypress 30.12 

180  pounds  7>penny  wire  nails 5.40 

12S  pounds  ft-penny  common  nails 4.41 

25  pounds  wire  lath  nails 1.50 

55  pounds  wire  nails 1.94 

35  pounds  If-peony  wire  nails 1.50 

11,176  square  feet  wall  board 225.96 

9  mortise  looks 6.75 

9  pairs  jet  knobs 1.80 


9  keyhole  escutcheons 

9  base  knobs. 

lean  floor  wax 

2  coats  paint  for  walls  and  oiling  floors. 


11.06 
.18 
.50 

188.00 


Plumbing 132.00 

Doors  and  hinges  were  taken  from  another 
part  of  the  plant. 


ELBCTRICAL  MATXBIAL. 


Stock  for  wiring $24.22 


Fixtures. 

Panel  box 

Fuses. 

Extra  wiring  for  power  circuit . 
Plug  receptades 


71.50 

12.80 

4.20 

5.50 

9.96 


Total 1,077.45 


USTS   OF   MATERIAL   AND   COST   OF   CONSTRUCTING   THREE   UNIT 

KITCHENS,  SCHOOL  No.  2. 

In  this  brick  building  a  partition  was  torn  out,  throwing  two  rooms  into  one,  and 
kitchens  installed  in  this  space.  Figures  3  and  4  give  the  space  both  before  and 
after  the  alterations.  Plate  2  A  shows  the  finished  kitchens  and  Plate  2  B  shows  one 
kitchen  in  detail. 

The  work  was  done  by  contract  according  to  the  items  given  below.  As  the  rooms 
were  already  lighted  by  both  electricity  and  gas  there  was  no  additional  expense  for 
either  fixtures  or  installation. 

Carpentnr,  inchidlng  lumber  and  labor. $280.00 

Plsatering 124.00 

Plumbing,  ioduding sinks,  prioesofwhidiarBgivenunderequlpmentforeach  kitcben,  also  copper 
pipes  for  gBS4tove  oconections 2iaoo 

Total 614.00 


Bestaurant  record  and  co$t  sheet  {date) ,  1914- 


Amount. 

Article. 

Quantity  of  material 
used. 

Cost. 

Selling 
price. 

Left 
over. 

Disposal 

Bignature  of  clerk. 


Total 
Cost  of  service 
Cost  of  ice 
Cost  of  fuel 
Total  cost 

Receipts 


Signature  of  teacher. 
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CARD  FOR  COOKING  RECEIPTS. 

Individual  receipt  card  used  in  teaching  cooking. 
The  back  of  the  card  ie  for  ** Directions. 


• 

Coo  KINO  Receipts. 

Name 

Date 

Article 

Quantity... 

Method  of  cookincr. . . . 

Time 

Material. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Helpful  books  for  the  kitchen. 


Books. 


Boston  Cookinff-School  Cook  Book. . 

A  New  Book  or  Cookery 

Food  and  Cookery  for  toe  Sick  and 
Convalesceot 

What  to  Have  for  Dinner 

Fireless  Cook  Book 

International  Cook  Book 

Practical  Cooking  and  Serving 

The  New  Housekeeping 

Like  Mother  Used  to  lAake 

The  Cook  Book  of  Leftovers 

Paper  Bag  Cookerv 

Home  Sctenoe  Cook  Book 


Lessons  in  Cookery  through  Prepc^ 

ratkm  of  Meals. 
Library  of  Home  Eoonomics  (12 

volumes). 

Pure  Foods 

The  Lunch  Room 


Food  and  Dietetics. . . . 
The  Efficient  Kitchen. 


Author. 


Fanny  M.  Farmer. 

....do 

....do 


do 

M.  J.  MHcheU. 
A.  FHipplnl... 

Janet  HDl 

C.Frederick.. 
C.T.  Herrick. 


Nicholas  Soyer 

Mary  J.  Lincoln  and 
Anna  Barrows. 


J(dm01sen 

Paul  Richards. 


Robert  Hutchinson. 
OeorgieB.  Child... 


Publisher. 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  New  York. 

do 

do , 


.do. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
.'do 

do. 

do. 


Dana,  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston 

Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. . . 
Sturgcs  &  Walton,  New  York. 
Whitcomb  &  Barrow,  Boston. 


American  School  of  Home  Eoo- 

nomios,  Chicago. 
do... 


Ohm  ACo 

The  Hotel  Monthly,  443  South 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

William  Wood  A  Co.,  New  York.. 

Housekeeping  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Stamford,  Conn. 


Price. 


11.60 
1.60 
l.fiO 

1.0 

L25 
1.00 
l.fiO 
1.00 
L25 
1.00 
LOO 
LOO 


i&ao 

.80 
2.00 

8.00 
1.25 


BULLETIN  OP  THE   BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION. 

(Hon  ^Wttli  the  ezoeptloas  indicated,  tlie  doooments  named  below  will  be  sent  tree  of  charge  upon 
tpfik^tka  to  the  Commissiooer  of  Edocatioo,  Waahingtoo,  D.  C.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
aie  no  loofar  available  for  free  distiibatioQ,  bat  may  be  had  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govem- 
■mt  Printing  OfBoe,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  upon  payment  of  the  price  stated.  Remittances  should  be  made 
it  coin,  otmoey,  or  money  order.  Stamps  are  not  accepted.  Documents  marked  with  a  dagger  (f)  are 
oot  of  print.] 

1906. 

tNal.  EdaoatlGn  bin  of  1006  for  England  and  Wales  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.    A.  T.Smith. 
tNo.2.  German  views  of  American  educatioa,  with  i>articular  reference  to  industrial  development. 

William  N.  HaJImann. 
*Na  a.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct  1, 1904, 

to  Oct.  1,  leoo.    Edward  C.  Elliott    16  ots. 

1907. 

tNa  L  The  oontinuatioD  scbocd  in  the  United  States.    Arthur  J.  Jones. 

tKa2.  Agricaltoral  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    James  R.  Jewell. 

tNa  3.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Germany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Maennel. 

tNa  4.  The  elimination  of  papUs  from  school.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 

1906. 

tNa  L  On  the  training  of  perBtms  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.    Liberty  H.  Bailey. 

*NaX  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1007.    lOcts. 

*Na  3.  Bibliogn^hy  of  education  for  1007.   James  Ingersdl  Wsrer,  jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps.    10  ots. 

tNa  4.  Music  edncatkn  in  the  United  States;  sdux^  and  departments  of  music.    Arthur  L.  Manchester. 

*Na  6.  Education  in  Fonnosa.   Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

^o.  6.  The  ^iprentioeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright    15  cts. 

^a  7.  State  school  systems:  II.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1906,  to  Oot  1, 1008.    Edward  C.  Elliott    30  cts. 
*Na  8.  Btatisilos  of  State  universitifls  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supi>orted  by  the 

State,  1007-8.   6  cts. 

1909. 

*Na  1.  Facilities  tar  study  and  research  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Gorecnment  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.   10  cts. 
*9ial  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  coUeges.    John  Fryer.   26  cts. 
*Na  3.  Daily  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Hunt    10  cts. 
tNa  4.  The  ^*"<*«"g  staff  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  amount  of  education,  length  of  expe- 

riflDce,  salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
Na  6.  StAtisties  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1008. 
^0. 6.  ImatruetioD  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  State!    A  statistical  monograph.    Henry 

T.Bailey.    16  cts. 
Na  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1007. 
*Na&  A  teacher's  prolessianal  library.    Classifled  list  of  100  titles.    6cts. 
^0. 0.  BibUography  of  educatioo  for  1006-0.    10  ots. 
Na  10.  EducatioD  for  etDdency  in  railroad  service. .  J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

*Na  11.  Btatlrtfcs  of  State  uniTsrsities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1006-0.    6ets. 

1910. 

*Na  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teadiing  of  religton  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B. 

Show.    5  cts. 
Na  X  State  scfaool  systems:  in.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct  1, 

1006,  to  Oot  1, 1000.    Edward  C.  Elliott 

tNa  3.  Lkt  of  pablicatkns  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1010. 

*Na  4.  The  fadologieal  stations  of  Europe.   Chades  A.  Kofoid.   60cts. 

tNa  6.  American  schooihoases.    Fletdier  B.  Dresslar. 

tNa  6.  Statistics  of  State  uniwritles  and  other  institutions  of  hi^ier  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State,  l00»-ia 
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1911. 

4^0. 1.  Bibliography  of  seifliioe  teaching.    6  ets. 

*No.  2.  Opportonitifls  for  gradnato  study  in  agrionlture  in  the  United  Stalw.   A.  C.  Mooahan.   6  cts. 

■^o.  3.  Ageocles  for  the  improvement  of  teaoheiB  in  aervloe.   WiUJam  C.  Roedlger.    16  oti. 

*No.  4.  Report  of  the  oommiuiaQ  tsppobitiid  to  stody  the  system  of  ednoatloo  ,in  the  pabUo  lohoola  of 

Baltimore.    10  ets. 
*Na  5.  Age  and  grade  oensos  of  scIioqIs  and  ooUegae.    George  D.  Stnyer.   10  etL 
*Na6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematicB  in  miiwBlties  and  in  other  institutiaos  of  like  grade  In  the  United 

States.    5  cts. 
fNo.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  and  milvenltles. 
fNa  8.  Examinations  in  mathematins,  other  than  those  set  by  the  teacher  Ibr  his  own  Glasses. 
Na  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
fNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  educatioo  for  1909-10. 
fNo.  11.  Bibliography  of  child  stady  for  the  yean  1906-9. 
fNa  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematlni. 
■^o.  13.  MathematifiB  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  ots. 
*No.  14.  ProvisioQ  for  exceptional  children  in  the  pabUo  sdiools.   J.  H.  Van  SlcUe,  Ui^lser  Witmer, 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
*^o.  15.  Edocational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstraoted.    Harry  B.  King.    10  ots. 
fNa  16.  Mathematics  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
fNo.  17.  List  of  publicaUons  of  the  United  States  Bureaa  of  Ednoation,  October,  1911. 
*No.l8.  Teachers' certificates  issued  under  general  State  laws  and  regulations.  Harlan  Updegrafl.   20  ots. 
Na  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  instltatlans  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State.  1910-11. 

1919. 

*Na  1.  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  nml-sohoolteadien.    F.Motdiler  and  W.J.  Craig.  Sols. 

tNo.  2.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  AnnnKiUs. 

*No.  8.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.    5  ots. 

■^o.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.   6  ots. 

*No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  schocd  systems.    Hailan  Updegrafl.   10  da. 

*No.  6.  Agricultural  educatioD  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

*No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  ots. 

*No.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andnws.   5  cts.   [Later  pubUoatioo,  1913.  No.  12.   10  0(84 

*Na  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.   William  S.  Myers.    10  cts. 

tNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

fNa  11.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  I. 

fNo.  12.  Dutch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  colonial  New  York.   William  H.  lOlpatilck. 

*No.  IS.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematks.   5  cts. 

*Na  14.  Report  of  the  American  commisBioneri  of  the  international  commission  on  the  teanhlng  of  matba- 

matics.    10  cts. 
fNa  15.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  If. 
fNo.  16.  The  reorganised  school  plajrgronnd.    Henry  S.  Curtis. 
•No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith.   5  cts. 
•No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  sdencei    M.  A.  Leiper.   5  cts. 
•No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  univenity  graduates.    Bailey  B.  Bunitt.    10  ota. 
fNo.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community.   H.  A.  Brown. 
tNo.  21.  Urban  and  rural  common-school  statistics.    Harlan  Updegrafl  and  William  R.  Hood. 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  soh^ls. 

No.  23.  Special  collections  In  libraries  in  the  United  States.    W.  Dawson  Johnston  and  Isadora  G.  Mad^i. 
tNo.  24.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  m. 

tNo.  25.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Boreaa  of  Education,  1912. 
tNo.  26.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  yean  1910-1011. 

No.  27.  History  of  pubUo-school  education  in  Arkansas.   Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
•No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County^  N.  C   Zebuko  Jndd.   6  ots. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    D.  E.  Smith  and  Chas.  Goldsifaer. 

No.  30.  Latin-American  universities  and  special  schools.    Edigar  E.  Brandon. 
•No.  31.  Educational  directory,  1912.    10  cts. 

•No.  82.  Bibliography  of  exceptional  children  and  their  education.    Arthur  MaoDonald.    5  ots. 
tNo.  33.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educatioo  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1912. 

1918. 

Na  1.  Monthly  record  of  oormt  eduoatiooal  puhUoatiODa,  January,  1918. 
•No.  2.  Trainhig  oourBCs  for  rural  teachers.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wriiplit.   5  oto. 
•No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  hi  the  United  States.   Chades  H.  Handsidiln.    15  cts. 
•Na  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  In  the  United  States.    George  E.  MaoTiean    20  ots. 
tNo.  5.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    February,  1918. 
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nCo.  A.  Atrioultuiml  liistnictlon  in  higli  sdiools.   C.  H.  Boblson  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  oCs. 

*Ko.  7.  OoUtc*  cntmioe  reqninmflnts.   deraioe  D.  Kinsdey.   16  ots. 

•fio.  8.  Tbe  stetos  of  niral  education  in  tbe  United  States.   A.  C.  MoimhMi.    15  cto. 

fNow  9.  Oonwilar  leporte  oo  oofittnuaticm  idioola  in  Prnvia. 

tNa  10.  Mootbly  reootd  of  omvant  ednoational  pnblioationa,  MaNh,  1913. 

tNcK  11.  Monthly  reootd  of  cmrent  ednmtinnal  pdblieatioo8»  Apffl,  1913. 

*Noi.  12.  Ttaa  promotion  of  peace.   Fannie  Fem  Andnwi.   10  eti. 

*No.  IS.  Standards  and  teste  for  measuring  the  effloinioy  of  sohoolB  or  systems  of  schools.   6  oti. 

*Na.  14.  Afrioaltiiral  instruction  in  secondary  sohools.    10  cts. 

tKo.  15.  Monthly  xecotd  of  oorrent  educational  poblioations,  May,  1913. 

*No.  1ft.  BtbliogTHthy  of  medical  inspection  and  health  snpenrision.    15  ots. 

mo.  17.  A  trade  school  16r  girls.   A  preliminary  investigation  in  a  typical  manufMStnring  city,  Worcester, 

Mass.    lOcte. 
•No.  IS.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.   Flstdier  B.  Dresslar.    10  ots. 
«No.  19.  German  faidastrial  education  and  ite  lessons  Cor  the  United  States.   Hohnes  Bedcwith.    15  cts. 
«Ko.  20.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.    lOote. 
tNo.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  ednmtinnal  publications,  June,  1913. 
^o.  23.  Blbllogi^y  of  industrial,  yocational,  and  tiade  education.   10  cts. 
•So.  2S.  The  Georgia  Club  at  the  State  Normal  Sdiool,  Athens,  Oa.,  for  the  study  of  nual  sociology.   E.  C. 

Branson.    10  cts. 
•Ho.  24.  A  oontparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.  ~  Georg  Keesohanstetaier. 

5ots. 
eKo.  25.  Industrial  education  in  Cobmbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  DanlsL   5  ots. 
tKo.  25.  Good  roads  arbor  day.   Susan  B.  Sipe. 
tNo.  27.  Prison  sduxds.    A.  C.  HilL 

•No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  pabUolBts.   5  cts. 
•No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  sdioob  in  the  United  States.    Kendrio  C.  Babcock.   10  ote. 
•No.  30.  Education  hi  the  South.    10  cts. 
•No.  31.  Special  features  in  city  sdiool  systems.   10  ots. 
No.  32.  Educational  surrey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
tNo.  33.  Monthly  record  of  currant  educational  publications,  September,  1913. 
•No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.   Baymond  W.  Sies.    10  cto. 
•No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  ots. 

•No.  sa.  B^xNt  on  tbe  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12.   lOots. 
No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  currant  educational  publications,  October,  1913. 
•No.  38.  Economy  of  time  in  education.    10  cts. 
No.  89.  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Clereland,  Ohio.   W.  N.  Hailmann. 
•No.  40.  The  reorganised  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.   10  cts. 
Na  41.  The  rsorganisation  of  secondary  education. 
No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College.   H.  S.  Browne. 
•No.  43.  Agrionlture  and  rural-lile  day;  material  for  ite  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.   lOoto. 
•No.  44.  Organised  health  work  in  schools.    E.  B.  Hoag.    10  cts. 
No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1913. 
•No.  46.  Educatkual  directory,  1913.    15  ots. 

•No.  47.  Teaching  material  in  Government  publications.    F.  K.  Noyes.   10  cto. 
•No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    15  cts. 

No.  49.  Tbe  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  schooL   A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  PhUl^ 
No.  50.  The  Fitohburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.    M.  R.  MoCaim. 
1^0. 51.  Education  of  tbe  ImmigrBnt.    10  cts. 

•No.  52.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.    Legal  requiremente  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.   5  cto. 
No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1918. 
No.  54.  Consular  reporto  on  industrial  education  in  Germany. 
No.  56.  Legislation  and  judicia]  decisions  relathig  to  education,  Oct.  1, 1009,  to  Oct.  1, 1912.   James  C. 

Boykin  and  William  R.  Hood. 
tNo.  58.  Some  suggestive  features  of  the  Swiss  sdiool  system.   William  Knox  Tate. 
No.  57.  Elementary  education  in  England,  with  special  reference  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 

I.  L.  Elandel. 
No.  58.  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Hardd  W.  Foc^t. 
No.  59.  Bibliography  of  educatkRi  for  1910-11. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  State  unhrenities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educatfon  partially  supported  by 
the  Stote,  1912-13. 

1914. 

*No.  1.  Monthly  reoord  of  currant  educatfcmal  publications,  January,  1914.   5  cts. 
No.  2.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 

No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1914. 
No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  in  life.   Meyer  BloomflekL 
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No.  5.  The  f6lk  high  schools  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend. 
No.  6.  Kindetgartens  in  the  United  States. 

No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  current  edooatioiial  pabUoatlons,  ICaroh,  1914. 

No.  8.  The  Massachosetts  home-project  plan  of  vocational  agrioaltnial  edncathm.    R.  W.  BtiuuMi. 
No.  9.  Itoithly  record  of  conent  educational  publlcatians,  April,  1914. 
*No.  10.  Physical  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwin.    35  cts. 
No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  edncatJonal  publications,  May,  1914. 
No.  12.  Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar. 
No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  Statea. 

Royal  B.  Famum. 
No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pablioatloDS.   Index. 
No.  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.   James  C.  Boykln  and  Roberta  King. 
No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    Roy  K.  Flannagaa. 
No.  18.  The  public  sdiool  system  of  Qary,  Ind.   WUUam  P.  Burris. 
No.  19.  University  extension  in  the  United  States.    Louis  £.  Reber. 
No.  20.  The  rural  school  and  hookwonn  disease.   J.  A.  Ferrell. 
No.  21.  M<mthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1914. 
No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 
No.  23.  Some  trade  sduxds  in  Europe.    Frank  L.  Olynn. 

No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.    H.  W.  Foght.  -     ^ 

No.  25.  Important  features  In  rural  school  improvement.    W.  T.  Hodges. 

No.  26.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1914. 

No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching. 

No.  28.  The  Montessorl  method  and  the  kindergarten.    Elisabeth  Harrison. 

No.  29.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  institutions. 

No.  30.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense.    A.  C.  Monaban. 

No.  31.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.    R.  L.  WaUdey. 

No.  33.  Music  in  the  public  schools.    Will  Earhart. 

No.  34.  Library  instruction  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.    Henry  R.  Evans. 

No.  35.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.    Charlas  H.  Judd. 

No.  36.  Education  for  the  home— Part  I.    Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 

No.  37.  Education  for  the  home— Part  n.    Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 

No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  in.    Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 

No.  30.  Education  for  the  home— Part  IV.    Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 

No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  in  Oirard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1914. 

No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  curre«.t  educational  publications,  December,  1914. 

No.  43.  Educational  directory.    1914-15. 

No.  44.  County-unit  organization  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics.    J.  C.  Brown. 

No.  46.  School  savings  banks.    Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtser. 

No.  47.  City  training  schools  for  teadiers.    Frank  A.  Mazmy. 

No.  48.  The  educational  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.    C.  O.  Rathman. 

No.  49.  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  50.  Statistics  of  State  univenities  and  State  colleges. 

191ft. 

No.  1.  Cooking  in  the  vocational  sohooL    Iris  P.  O'Leary. 

No.  2.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1915. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depaetment  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
WdshingtoUj  January  21,  1916, 
Sib:  Out  public-school  system  imposes  upon  school  officers  and 
teachers  a  heavy  responsibility  in  the  care  for  the  health  of  the  mil- 
lions of  children  congregated  in  large  groups  in  schoolhouses  through- 
out the  school  hours  of  the  school  year  and  for  suggestions  and 
directions  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  health  of  children  out  of  school. 
In  many  schools  principals  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  pupils,  both  day  and  night,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  school  year.    To  enable  them  to  assume  these  responsibilities 
intelligently,  school  officers  and  teachers  need  all  the  assistance  that 
can  be  gained  from  those  who  have  given  special  study  to  the  means 
of  preserving  and  establishing  the  health  of  children.     Much  of  the 
best  of  this  material  appears  only  in  medical  journals  not  usually 
accessible  to  school  officers  and  teachers.     I  have  therefore  asked 
Dr.  W.  H.  Heck,  professor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
to  prepare  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  summaries  of  the  best  articles 
on  this  subject  appearing  in  the  standard  medical  journals  each  year. 
The  accompanying  manuscript  contains  summaries  and  selections 
made  from  journals  of  this  kind  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914.     I 
recommend  that  the  manuscript  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Skcbbtaby  op  the  Intebiob. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

W.  H.  HscK,  Ph.  D.,  Pnfetmn  fxf  AiKeatJOA,  JJidntnAItt  of  FlrfMo. 

Medical  journals  are  not  often,  accessible  to  students  and  prac- 
titioners of  education,  and  therefore  the  wealth  of  material  in  these 
journals  regarding  the  health  of  school  children  is  mainly  lost  to  the 
educational  world.  The  present  bulletin  is  the  result  of  a  desire  to 
put  this  materia]  at  the  disposal  of  superintendents,  principals,  pro- 
fessors, students  in  normal  schools  and  collies,  and  even  medical 
inspectors  who  may  not  have  access  to  all  the  journals  here 
represented. 

The  purpose  has  been  to  select,  from  the  many  articles  studied, 
paragraphs  of  those  articles  only  that  add  to  the  literature  of  school 
hygiene  new  data,  new  points  of  view,  or  noteworthy  statements  of 
current  opinion.  Some  of  the  selections  are  not  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  school  hygiene,  but  are  suggestive  for  the  general  health 
propaganda  of  the  schools.  Although  difficult  technical  discussions 
have  been  omitted,  several  technical  terms  had  to  be  included;  in 
fact,  there  is  no  reason  why,  for  the  main  hygienic  needs  and  patho- 
logical conditions  of  school  children,  the  educational  world  should  not 
learn  and  use  the  exact  terms  of  medicine,  rather  than  inexact 
popular  terms.  The  number  of  articles  selected  on  the  different 
subjects  corresponds  fairly  to  the  proportion  of  varied  and  useful 
material  available,  some  phases  of  school  hygiene  having  been 
discussed  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  medical  journals.  Of  course,  only 
the  authors  themselves  are  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by 
them;  and  the  conflicting  opinions  of  different  articles  are  of  special 
interest. 

The  files  of  journals  and  references  in  the  Surgeon  General's  library 
it  Washington  have  been  searched  for  contributions.  The  period 
from  July  to  July  is  probably  the  most  convenient  for  an  annual 
selection  from  medical  literature.  (One  article  here  given  is  dated 
Jane  21,  1913.)  The  kindness  of  the  publishers  in  allowing  these 
selections  to  be  reprinted  is  greatly  appreciated. 
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No  articles  were  chosen  if  they  were  known  to  have  appeared  also  in 
educational  journals,  State  health  bulletins,  or  reports  of  two  recent 
international  congresses  (Hygiene  and  Demography,  Washington, 
1912,  and  School  Hygiene,  BuflFalo,  1913),  as  this  material  is  widely 
accessible  to  students  of  education. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  SCHOOL 

AGE. 

David  Fobstth,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  London, 

(From  PedUUricx,  Oct4)her,  19 IS.) 

A  significant  fact  bearing  on  the  health  of  children,  though  hitherto 
hardly  appreciated  beside  the  more  conspicuous  facts  relating  to 
infant  mortality,  is  now  beginning  to  claim  attention.  I  refer  to  the 
widespread  physical  deterioration  that  overtakes  children  during  the 
first  four  or  five  years  of  life.  This  fact  is  well  established  by  the 
medical  inspection  of  elementary  school  children,  the  majority  of 
whom  prove  to  be  physically  unsound,  most  of  their  defects,  more- 
over, being  preventable.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  to  these  earlier 
years,  before  schooling  begins,  that  attention  must  be  turned,  if 
this  deterioration  is  to  be  averted.  The  conditions  can  not  be 
adequately  met  by  postponing  action  until  the  children  reach  the 
minimum  school  age,  by  which  time  much  suffering  and  not  a  little 
permanent  damage  will  have  been  inflicted.  What  is  needed  is  some 
form  of  medical  supervision,  together  with  facihties  for  remedial 
treatment,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  first  lustrum. 

But  with  this  problem  only  now  unfolding  itself,  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  as  yet  by  way  of  a  solution.  True,  there  are  infant 
consultations  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  these,  owing  their 
inception  to  the  movement  against  infant  mortality,  are  concerned 
only  with  infants  under  one  year.  Since,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  it  is  not  until  the  second  year  at  earliest  that  the  physical 
defects  of  the  future  school  entrants  show  themselves  in  any  number, 
preventive  measures  limited  to  the  first  year  are  unlikely  to  have 
much  influence  in  warding  off  these  later  troubles.  ,In  a  word,  a 
gap,  at  present  unbridged,  stretches  from  the  first  year,  when  the 
activities  of  the  infant  consultation  ^  come  to  an  end,  to  the  fifth, 
when  the  school  medical  inspection  begins. 

How,  then,  is  the  medical  supervision  of  children  under  school  age 
to  be  dealt  with  in  present  circumstances?  Perhaps  the  most 
practical  answer  I  can  offer  to  this  question  is  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  and  discussion  the  plan  adopted  in  this  city  of  West- 
minster.    Some  two  years  ago  the  Westminster  Health  Society  pre- 

1  '^Consultation"  Is  the  name  given  to  the  centers  where  paroits  bring  infants  for  medical  advice. 
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pared  a  scheme  for  the  medical  supervision  of  these  children,  and  in 
January,  1912,  opened  a  medical  inspection  center  for  children  under 
erhool  age  to  serve  the  population  in  the  north  half  of  the  city.  The 
lines  on  which  the  center  is  conducted  can  be  briefly  summarized. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  public-health  authorities,  information  is 
received  of  all  births  recorded  under  the  notification  of  births  act, 
and,  with  the  help  of  a  staff  of  health  visitors^  the  society  at  once 
gets  into  touch  with  every  family  where  a  child  is  newly  born. 

In  addition  to  these  new-bom  infants^  the  center  secures  the 
attendance  of  older  children  up  to  5  years,  the  same  plan  being  fol- 
lowed as  before.  In  this  way  the  attempt  has  been  made  from  the 
outlet  to  include  the  whole  of  the  under-school-age  population  of 
the  district.  The  essence  of  the  scheme,  however,  is  to  keep  every 
child  under  medical  supervision  from  the  time  of  its  birth  until  the 
end  of  its  fifth  year,  and  then  to  hand  it  over,  sound  and  healthy, 
to  the  school  authorities,  together  with  the  medical  record  of  the 
material  facts  in  its  life  for  the  information  of  the  school  doctor. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  work  are  probably  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  this  paper.  Altogether,  374 
children  have  been  examined,  excluding  reinspections.  Of  these, 
131  were  under  1  year  of  age,  77  under  2  years,  83,  50,  and  33  under 
3.  4,  and  5  years,  respectively.  The  outstanding  feature  of  an 
analysis  of  the  medical  record  cards  is  the  rapid  rise  in  the  tide  of 
disease  with  each  year  of  life.  For,  while  the  large  majority  of  the 
children  in  the  first  period  are  found  to  be  healthy,  only  a  small 
minority  come  through  to  their  fifth  year  without  at  least  one  physical 
defect  of  some  kind  or  another.  This  is  most  strikingly  seen  in  cases 
of  dental  caries,  a  condition  which  is,  probably,  responsible  for  more 
iD  health  among  children  than  any  other.  The  increasing  percentage 
of  these  cases  in  successive  years  is  shown  in  the  table  below.  It 
should  further  be  added  that,  as  a  rule,  the  more  advanced  the  age, 
the  more  extensive  was  the  disease.  A  very  similar  rise  is  seen  both 
with  enlarged  tonsils  and  with  adenoids,  while  the  proportion  of 
these  cases  in  urgent  need  of  surgical  operation  increases  yearly, 
indicating,  of  course,  the  aggravation  of  the  condition  when  left 
untreated.  With  rickets,  on  the  other  hand,  the  incidence  reaches  a 
mf^Yimnm  in  the  second  year,  thereafter  rapidly  declining;  this 
disease,  therefore,  so  often  the  cause  of  lifelong  deformity,  has  in- 
ffictod  its  damage  long  before  school  age. 

Altogether,  the  374  children  presented  332  defects.  In  addition, 
the  feeding  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  the  earhest  years 
rei|uired  some  modification,  great  or  small,  and  in  almost  one-half 
the  cases  under  1  year  old  needed  revision  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  table  following,  showing  the  percentage  of  children  affected  in 
each  year,  summarizes  the  incidence  of  the  most  important  defects. 
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Physical  defects  of  S74  children  examined,  by  ages. 


Under 
lyear. 

lyear. 

2  years. 

3  years. 

4jears. 

Teeth 

2.6 

7.8 

ia4 

25.9 

22.8 

ia.1 

16.9 

22.9 

9.6 

6.0 

34.0 
24.0 
38.0 

ao 

63.6 

Tonsib 

26.9 

Adenoids 

1.5 
13.0 
49.6 

33.3 

R  Ickets : 

3.0 

Diet  modified 

The  practical  conclusion  from  the  point  of  view  of  prevention  and 
curative  treatment  hardly  needs  stating.  Suffice  it  to  say  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  children  examined  at  the  center  differ 
materially  from  other  children  of  their  class,  at  any  rate  in  urban 
areas,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  as  similar  inspection  centers  are 
organized  elsewhere,  the  results  will  be,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those 
in  Westminster.  In  other  words,  large  numbers  of  children,  healthy 
in  all  respects  at  birth,  become  within  five  years  the  physically 
defective  entrants  whom  the  education  authority  is  required,  at  no 
small  cost,  to  restore,  so  far  as  possible,  to  their  original  state  of 
health.  .Yet  most  of  these  cases  are  preventable,  or,  if  taken  in 
time,  can  be  remedied  more  speedily,  and  therefore  more  cheaply, 
than  if  left  until  school  age,  by  which  time  not  a  few  will  have  received 
permanent  damage — physical  or  mental.  The  problem  of  the  defect- 
ive child  largely  resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of  the  under-school 
age  child,  and  seems  hardly  likely  to  be  solved  by  any  scheme 'short 
of  a  national  one  insuring  to  all  children  regular  medical  supervision 
from  birth  to  school  age.  And  this,  to  be  fully  successful,  must 
run  side  by  side  with  educational  measures  for  instructing  the  mothers 
themselves  who,  from  ignorance  far  more  than  from  willful  neglect 
or  even  from  indigence,  are  unable  to  safeguard  their  children's 
health. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

William  M.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer  ofOvtiford  CoufUjf,  N,  C. 
(Southern  Medical  Journal,  March,  1914,) 

Guilford  County  contains  672  square  miles,  with  more  than  100 
schools  and  200  white  teachers.  The  objects  that  we  have  worked 
for  and  are  working  for  are  two — education  and  prevention.  Edu- 
cation of  the  masses,  particularly  the  children,  and  the  prevention 
of  disease  with  the  consequent  conservation  of  life. 

Education:  By  means  of  lectures  and  talks  to  the  children,  by 
pamphlets  and  bulletins,  by  press  articles  and  notices,  by  illustrated 
lectures  with  lantern  slides,  dealing  in  an  interesting  and  instructive 
way  with  such  subjects  as  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  the  fly,  the  mos- 
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q[uiU),  smallpox,  etc. ;  by  clinics,  such  as  hookworm  demonstrations, 
and  in  every  way  possible  we  bring  before  the  schools  and  community 
ibe  gospel  of  good  health. 

Prevention:  We  have  a  large  map  of  the  county,  on  which  is 
located  every  school.  The  doctors  of  the  county  report  all  dangerous 
diseases  to  the  coimty  board  of  health,  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  the  parent  and  the  school  attended.  As  soon  as  the  report  is 
received,  the  teacher  of  that  particular  school  is  notified  that  the 
child  has  a  dimgerous  disease,  and  that  the  other  members  of  the 
family  must  be  kept  out  of  the  school  until  further  notice.  A  colored 
pin  (different  colors  representing  different  diseases)  is  placed  in  the 
map  at  its  proper  location  and  is  allowed  to  remain  as  loilg  as  there 
is  danger  of  the  disease  being  communicated. 

Then  for  the  school  building  and  grounds  per  se.  Upon  visiting 
the  school  (and  we  endeavor  to  go  to  each  one  during  ^e  session), 
we  record  on  a  card  the  condition  of  the  grounds,  whether  well 
drained  or  not.  Next  the  privies,  the  niunber  and  condition.  (Here, 
by  way  of  parentheses,  we  will  say  that  so  far  as  the  so-called  sanitary 
privy  is  concerned,  it  is  impractical  with  us  just  yet,  and,  in  fact,  is 
more  inaanitary  than  the  common  outhouse.  All  we  strive  for  is 
prevention  of  infection  from  fecal  matter,  and  privacy.)  The  water 
is  next  considered — its  location,  whether  on  the  grounds  or  at  a  resi- 
dence, and  whether  pump  or  bucket  is  used,  and  whether  dispensed 
in  a  common  or  individual  cup.  The  building  is  considered — the 
roof  and  chimney,  heat  and  ventilation,  and,  when  a  structure  of  two 
stories,  if  a  fire  escape  is  handy  or  not. 

Of  all  this  a  record  is  kept,  and  also  on  this  card  may  be  seen  what 
recommendations  were  made  the  previous  year,  and  whether  these 
recommendations  have  been  caijied  out. 

We  now  enter  the  classroom,  and  refer  to  our  card,  whereon  are 
recorded  the  names  of  those  who  were  examined  the  previous  year 
and  found  to  be  defective,  and  to  whom  individual  cards  were  given, 
naming  the  special  defect  and  advising  parents  or  guardians  to  con- 
sult the  family  physician  for  treatment.  The  physician  is  asked  to 
sign  this  card  and  mail  it  to  the  county  board  of  health.  This  is  a 
long  journey  for  a  litUe  card  to  travel,  and  many  are  lost  en  route,  so 
on  our  permanent  card,  whereon  we  have  the  record  above  mentioned 
tfl  T€  the  school,  we  also  have  the  individual  record  of  all  defective 
children  at  the  school.  This  is  referred  to  and  the  children  called  up 
prirateJy  and  asked  if  a  card  was  not  last  year  given  them;  if  so,  did 
they  carry  out  the  instructions,  and  if  so,  what  was  done.  This  is 
recorded  on  the  card,  and  we  then  examine  all  new  pupils  and  all 
who  have  not  previously  been  examined.  This  examination  includes 
the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  teeth,  skin,  and  special  defects. 
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The  eyes  are  to  be  examined  first  by  the  teacher,  who  keeps  a 
record  of  all  that  are  found  defective,  and  when  the  examiner  visits 
the  school  he  examines  only  those  that  the  teacher  reports.  This  is 
to  expedite  the  work. 

The  ears  are  examined  by  the  teacher,  who,  if  observant,  soon 
notices  any  impairment  without  any  set  test.  These  are  more  fully 
examined  by  the  examiner. 

The  nose  and  throat  are  examined  by  means  of  direct  sunlight  and 
wooden  tongue  depressor.  We  examine  every  child  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades,  and  those  in  the  high  school  who  wish  it. 
The  teeth  are  examined  at  the  same  time  with  the  throat. 

The  skin  is  examined  for  impetigo  contagiosa,  scabies,  etc.  Also 
special  defects,  such  as  hookworm  and  anemia,  are  looked  for.  Those 
found  defective  are  given  a  card,  and  a  record  is  made,  containing 
the  name,  address,  and  the  particular  defect. 

By  these  means  we  hope  to  relieve  to  some  extent  the  country  boy 
and  girl  of  a  part  of  their  handicap  in  the  attainment  not  only  of  an 
education,  but  of  a  better  and  happier  life. 


THE  AGE   AND   SEASONAL  INCIDENCE   OF   DISEASES   OF   CHILDREN. 

Chables  Herrhan,  M.  D.,  Chief  of  Department  for  Ditea^e*  of  Children,  Vanderhilt  Clinic,  New  York. 

(Archives  of  Pediatrics,  October,  1915.) 

The  patients  were  those  who  presented  themselves  for  treatment 
from  1906  to  1910,  inclusive,  at  the  pediatric  department  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  Clinic  and  the  Lebanon  Hospital  dispensary,  making  a  total 
of  32,000  new  patients  during  these  five  years. 

Comparing  the  percentages  for  the  different  ages  of  the  total 
number  of  children  in  New  York  Cily  under  13  years  with  the  per- 
centages of  new  cases  at  the  different  ages,  we  find  the  following: 

Percentage  of  child  population  and  morbidity  in  New  York  City,  by  ages. 


Under  1  year  of  age 

At  1, 2, 3,  and  4  years. . . 
At  5, 6.  7, 8,  and  9  years. 
At  10, 11,  and  12  years... 


Popula- 
tion. 


Percent. 
9.3 
8.3 
7.3 
7.0 


Morbidity. 


Percent, 

ao.6 

9.5 
5.6 
4.8 


The  higher  morbidity  under  1  year  is  immediately  apparent.  It 
is  still  distinctly  above  the  average  under  5  years,  and  after  that  age 
it  diminishes  decidedly. 

The  relative  percentages  of  male  and  female  patients  under  13 
years  show  that  the  sexes  are  nearly  equally  divided.  Of  the  total 
number,  52  per  cent  were  male  and  48  per  cent  female.     The  sexes 
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therefore  show  an  equal  morbidity  in  each  disease,  and  any  marked 
tliacrepancy  would  indicate  that  one  or  the  other  sex  is  especially 
prwlisposed. 

[The  charts  show,  for  179  cases  of  chorea,  the  largest  numbers  in 
July  and  June  and  the  smallest  numbers  in  October,  November,  and 
September;  for  170  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  the  largest  numbers 
in  March,  May,  and  July,  and  the  smallest  numbers  in  September, 
December,  and  August;  for  378  cases  of  acute  folUcular  tonsillitis 
the  largest  numbers  in  November,  March,  and  May,  and  the  smallest 
numbers  in  February  and  January.     In  regard  to  several  contagious 
diseases  the  statistics  for  New  York  City  as  a  whole  during  1910  and 
191 1  were  combined.     The  charts  show,  for  30,655  cases  of  diphtheria, 
the  lai^est  numbers  in  May,  April,  and  March,  and  the  smallest 
numbers  in  September,  August,  and  October;  for  34,943  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  the  largest  numbers  in  March,  April,  and  May,  and  the 
smallest  numbers  in  September,  August,  and  October;  for  61,238 
cases  of  measles  the  largest  numbers  in  May,  April,  and  March,  and 
the  smallest  numbers  in  September,  October,  and  August;  for  12,294 
c«scs  of  varicella  (chicken  pox)  the  largest  numbers  in  May,  March, 
and  January,  and  the  smallest  numbers  in  August,  September,  and 
July;  for  5,056  cases  of  pertussis  (whooping  cough)  the  largest  num- 
bore  in  March,  May,  and  January,  and  the  smallest  numbers  in  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  August.] 


SHALL  WE  CLOSB  THE  SCHOOLS  DURING  EPmEMICS? 

FaANCU  Obobqk  Cvbtis,  M.  D.,  Newton,  Mass. 
{A  meriean  Journal  of  PtMie  Health,  Febrmry,  I914.) 

One  factor  necessary  in  checking  an  outbreak  quickly  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  cases  at  the  earUest  possible  moment,  in  order  to  eliminate 
possible  foci  of  infection  by  removing  and  isolating  infected  or  suspi- 
cious cases,  and  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  the  board  can  best  do  this  when  the  schools  are  open 
ami  the  children  under  supervision  or  when  the  schools  are  closed  and 
the  children  scattered. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  best  work  can  be 
done  under  the  first  set  of  conditions. 

Another  point  which  I  fear  is  often  overlooked  is  that,  other  things 
J»«»bg  equals  the  work  of  the  board  should  be  done  with  as  Uttle  dis- 
turbance of  normal  conditions  as  is  compatible  with  efficiency.  In 
other  words,  if  the  outbreak  can  be  checked  as  quickly  and  efficiently 
fithout  closing  the  schools  as  by  closing  them,  the  former  alternative 
should  be  adopted. 
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In  Newton,  in  two  instances  lately  whwe  the  outbreaks  were  due 
to  missed  cases  that  were  in  the  school  for  some  time  before  discovery, 
the  first  cases  found  were  not  children  who  sat  near  the  infecting  cases, 
nor  were  they  in  the  same  grade,  but  were  their  playmates  and  com- 
panions out  of  school. 

Thus,  in  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  due  to  a  missed  case,  the 
first  case  reported  was  a  child  in  another  grade  in  the  school,  but  living 
at  the  end  of  the  same  street  with  and  a  playmate  of  the  infecting 
case;  the  second  case  was  a  child  in  another  school,  but  living  next 
door  to  the  infecting  case;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cases,  reported 
simultaneously,  were  a  brother  and  sister  of  the  infecting  case  and  a 
playmate  hving  across  the  street,  none  of  them  in  the  same  grade. 
All  of  these  cases,  together  with  others,  were  traced  to  the  infecting 
case,  but  of  11  cases  due  to  this  one,  only  2  were  in  the  same  room  at 
school. 

More  recently,  in  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria,  the  cases  were  simi- 
larly infected,  the  majority  being  found  among  the  children  in  other 
rooms  than  the  one  in  which  the  infecting  case  sat,  but  all  living  near 
and  playing  with  him  out  of  school. 

Of  course  no  conclusions  of  any  value  can  be  drawn  from  so  few 
instances;  they  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth,  in  the  hope  that 
further  observations  by  others  may  confirm  or  disprove  them,  but  so 
far  as  they  go  they  seem  to  show  that  infection  is  not  contracted  in  the 
schoolroom  as  frequently  as  is  usually  supposed. 

If  the  schools  are  closed  when  an  outbreak  occurs,  the  children 
are  turned  loose  from  supervision ;  they  mingle  freely  with  one  another 
in  the  streets,  on  playgrounds,  and  in  each  other's  houses.  They  are 
having  an  extra  vacation  and  enjoying  themselves  thoroughly  and 
are  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  feel  ill,  lest  they  be  kept  at  home  and 
prevented  from  having  a  good  time.  For  this  reason  they  will  not 
say  they  feel  ill  until  the  disease  is  well  advanced,  and  they  may  be 
active  sources  of  infection  for  some  time  before  it  is  discovered  that 
they  are  ill. 

If  the  schools  are  kept  open  and  the  children  continue  in  the  class- 
rooms as  usual,  they  are  under  strict  observation  and  examined  daily 
by  the  school  physician,  suspicious  and  infected  cases  being  sent  home 
for  observation  or  treatment. 

In  this  way  many  children  are  sent  home  before  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  infect  others,  thus  reducing  the  probability  of  spread- 
ing infection.  Further  than  this,  the  attention  of  the  parents  ia  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  child  is  feeling  ill  and  he  is  brought  under  treat- 
ment earUer. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  keeping  the  schools  open  offers  the  best 
chance  of  safety  for  the  scholars,  both  collectively  and  individually. 
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Instead  of  closing  the  schools  and  allowing  the  children  to  be  scat- 
i«rid  and  removed  from  supervision,  when  an  outbreak  appears  the 
schools  should  be  kept  open  as  usual  and  the  children  urged  to  attend. 
The  school  physician  and  nurse  should  be  detailed  to  the  school  where 
the  outbreak  has  appeared  and  instructed  to  examine  every  child 
daily,  excluding  such  as  appear  ill  or  suspicious.  This  can  be  done 
with  very  little  disturbance  of  the  school  work.  A  note  must  be  sent 
to  the  parent  stating  that  the  child  seems,  or  is,  ill  and  must  be  seen  by 
the  family  physician.  Suspicious  cases  must  be  ordered  to  remain  at 
home  until  further  notice,  and,  if  necessary,  must  be  visited  later  in 
order  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  Absentees  must  be  rounded  up  and 
examined  in  order  to  find  out  why  they  have  been  kept  at  home.  If 
they  are  ill,  they  must  be  isolated,  and,  if  well,  urged  to  return  to 
school. 

Such  a  method  of  dealing  with  an  outbreak  may  seem  to  entail  a 
large  amount  of  work  and  require  a  specialization  which  the  ordinary 
board  of  health  can  not  carry  out,  and  it  does  entail  more  work  than 
dosing  the  schools  and  waiting  for  the  outbreak  to  stop  itself,  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  difficult. 

In  a  large  city  the  necessary  force  is  at  hand  and  ready  to  start  work; 
in  smaller  cities  the  number  of  cases  to  be  handled  is  small  and  will 
probably  be  confined  to  one  school,  and  the  school  physician  can  be 
detailed  to  the  affected  school  during  the  outbreak,  leaving  the  other 
schools  in  his  district  to  be  covered  by  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Even  if  extra  help  should  be  required,  a  condition  which  will  rarely 
occur,  the  extra  expense  incurred  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
shortening  of  the  duration  of  the  outbreak  and  the  lack  of  disturbance 
to  the  schools. 

When  the  schools  are  closed,  certain  expenses,  such  as  salaries,  etc., 
continue  without  any  return,  and  there  is  a-lso  an  added  economic  loss 
from  the  lessening  of  the  time  for  instruction,  so  that  the  children  in 
the  affected  school  or  schools  are  behind  others  in  the  same  grade  in 
the  unaffected  schools. 

One  practical  difficulty  which  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  keeping 
the  schools  open  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  children  will  be 
kept  at  home  by  their  parents  through  ignorance  of  the  facts  or  fear 
of  infection.  This  can  be  met  by  a  frank  explanation  of  the  reasons 
governing  the  action  of  the  board  in  keeping  the  schools  open.  In 
the  writer's  experience  it  has  often  happened  that  after  a  frank  ex- 
planation of  this  sort  to  a  disturbed  parent  the  result  has  been  that 
the  inquirer  has  sent  his  children  back  to  school  the  next  day, 
being  convinced  that  they  were  fully  as  safe  there  as  when  they  were 
kq>t  out. 

7-I4I8'— 15 2 
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THE  PROPHYLAXIS  OF  MEASLES. 

John  Ruhrah,  M.  D.,  ProfesMor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  BaUimore. 

(New  York  MedicalJoumal,  Apr.  25, 1914.) 

As  measles  is  so  easily  spread,  and  as  almost  every  child  sooner 
or  later  has  the  disease,  many  parents,  and  in  fact  many  physicians, 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  its  prevention.  Much  can  be  done  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  measles,  also  to  prevent  fatalities.  One  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  lessening  the  mortality  is  to  prevent  children 
under  5  years  of  age  from  contracting  it.  In  place  of  trying  to  shield 
young  children,  one  often  sees  them  purposely  exposed  to  the  disease 
in  order  that  they  may  get  it  and  have  it  over  with.  Many  parents 
feel  that  if  a  child  is  eventually  going  to  get  measles,  it  might  as  well 
be  allowed  to  have  it  early;  but  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  greater 
mortality  of  early  childhood,  which  is  an  all-powerful  incentive  to 
prevent  infection  in  the  very  young. 

The  prevention  of  the  disease  is  perhaps  not  as  difficult  as  we  imag- 
ine. If  a  child  is  isolated  promptly  in  what  is  real  isolation,  measles 
is  not  particularly  Uable  to  jump  its  boundary.  The  fault  usually  is 
that  the  isolation  is  not  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In 
some  of  the  newer  hospitals  where  infectious  diseases  are  treated,  it 
has  been  found  that  measles  may  be  isolated  in  box  compartments  in 
which  the  partitions  do  not  reach  the  ceiling  in  the  room,  but  in  which 
a  strict  medical  asepsis  is  carried  out  by  conscientious  nurses  and 
physicians.  With  our  shocking  disregard  of  the  so-caUed  *' minor'* 
diseases  in  this  country,  and  with  Uttle  or  no  municipal  provision  for 
their  care  in  properly  constructed  hospitals,  the  problem  becomes  one 
for  the  individual  physician  and  the  individual  family.  One  reason 
for  failure  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  fact  that  measles  can  not  be 
properly  isolated  in  apartments,  especially  where  there  is  overcrowd- 
ing; but  while  this  is  true  as  regards  any  individual  family,  much  can 
be  done  by  keeping  out  children  of  other  famihes,  and  adults  as  well, 
on  the  principle  that  the  fewer  persons  that  come  in  contact  with  a 
contagious  disease  the  fewer  are  liable  to  contract  it. 

The  second  point  in  the  prophylaxis  of  measles  is  the  closing  of 
schools  in  the  face  of  threatened  epidemics.  This  protects  the  young 
child  indirectly  in  that  it  lessens  the  danger  of  the  older  children  in 
the  family  becoming  infected  and  so  bringing  the  disease  back  to  the 
home  to  start  a  new  focus  of  infection.  In  an  epidemic  in  London, 
Raffle  made  a  study  of  the  effect  of  closing  the  schools,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  In  this  epidemic  4,470  children  were  exposed  to  in- 
fection; of  these,  2,180  were  susceptible  to  the  disease;  of  these,  853 
were  infected,  638  cases  occumng  during  the  time  that  the  children 
were  at  school  and  140  during  the  period  of  14  days  after  which  the 
school  was  closed;  that  is,  778  cases  which  might  have  been  infected 
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dther  at  school  or  in  home  life.  Thus,  at  the  time  the  schools  were 
ckMed,  there  were  still  more  than  1,400  children  who  were  susceptible 
to  measles  y  but  only  75  of  these  children  actually  contracted  the  dis- 
ease. These  figures  show  quite  conclusively  the  enormous  value  of 
dosing  the  schools  in  combating  epidemics  of  measles. 

In  order  to  be  of  any  service  the  isolation  should  be  started  early, 
ind  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  make  at  least  a  tentative 
diagnosis.  The  problem  of  diagnosis  will  depend  on  whether  the 
child  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  phy^idan  or  not.  In  schools  and 
in  institutions  for  children  in  which  there  is  anything  like  adequate 
medical  iiis{>ection,  the  early  cases  of  measles  may  usually  be  deter- 
Urmined  by  a  number  of  diagnostic  methods,  if  not  with  certainty 
at  least  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  isolate  the  child  pending  further 
developments. 

The  prophylaxis  of  measles  will  be  seen  to  depend  on  the  isolation 
of  cases,  particularly  in  preventing  well  children  from  associating 
with  those  who  are  ill  until  a  diagnosis  has  been  made,  upon  the  clos- 
ing of  schools  in  the  face  of  severe  epidemics,  and  in  the  hospital  treat- 
ment at  the  contagious  diseases. 


VACCINATION.' 

OiOBOB  W.  Oat,  M.  D. 
(Bottcm  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Apr.  t,  1914,) 

As  the  direct  result  of  wise  legislation,  Massachusetts  has  been 
practically  free  from  the  dreadful  scourge  of  smallpox  for  40  years. 
The  present  generation  knows  little  or  nothing  of  it.  Only  those  who 
remember  the  last  severe  epidemic  in  Boston  in  1872-73,  when  nearly 
4JJ0O  were  attacked  and  over  1,000  died,  can  begin  to  realize  the  ter- 
n>r,  the  distress,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  daily  activities  of  the 
<iocBmunity  in  consequence  of  its  presence.  The  outside  world 
shunned  us.  Business  fell  off  to  a  marked  extent,  and  the  attention 
*4  the  people  was  focused  chiefly  upon  the  state  of  the  epidemic. 

This  disease  is  preventable,  but  not  curable.  The  chief  factor  in 
M  prevention  is  vaccination.  Its  value  has  been  incontestably 
dfmonstrated  in  all  civilized  countries  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Tmie  is  wasted  in  arguments  on  this  question  in  well-informed 
orckH.  Vaccination  properly  done  and  attended  to  is  one  of  the 
^tti  suiigical  operations  known  to  the  medical  profession.  For 
jcarly  10  years  Massachusetts  has  prepared  vaccine  virus  for  dis- 
'nhation  to  its  citizens  free  of  expense.  About  half  a  milUon  doses 
!uT^  been  sent  out  and  used  with  no  known  ill  results.  No  purer 
^more  reliable  virus  has  ever  been  made  anywhere. 


I  0«iMral  title  of  letter:  "  Antlvacciiimtion  and  the  legislature." 
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No  one  claims  that  accidents  never  occur  after  vaccination,  as 
they  occasionally  do  after  the  most  trivial  injuries.  Within  ei^t 
years  the  writer  has  seen  one  death  from  the  prick  of  a  pin  and  one 
arm  amputated  for  the  scratch  of  a  needle^  yet  pins  and  needles  have 
not  been  given  up,  nor  has  any  legislation  been  sought  to  prohibit 
their  use  as  yet.  The  risks  of  our  everyday  life  far  exceed  those 
from  vaccination,  while  the  benefits  derived  from  the  latter  surpass 
our  comprehension.  The  accidents  are  preventable.  They  are  so 
rare  that  they  are  a  neghgible  factor  in  the  question. 

Vaccination  is  favored  by  the  medical  profession  all  over  the 
civiUzed  world,  by  the  sanitarians,  health  officers,  and  all  others  hav- 
ing to  do  with  health  problems,  together  with  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  inteUigent  public  everywhere.  The  alacrity  with  which 
the  general  public  resorts  to  vaccination  in  times  of  danger  shows 
their  confidence  in  the  measure.  The  evidence  in  its  favor  is  so 
overwhelming  that  one  is  lost  in  amazement  that  its  value  can  be 
questioned  in  these  enlightened  days.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  people  the  worid 
over  is  wrong  on  this  matter  and  that  the  few  persistent  agitators 
are  rigKt?  If  the  wonderful  benefit  of  vaccination  has  not  been 
proved,  then  nothing  in  the  world  is  susceptible  of  proof. 


CUTANEOUS  AFFECTIONS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

AlTBKD  BCBALEK,  M.  D.,  ProfeBWT  of  Dermatology  t  XJniverBilf/  of  Ndbrfuika. 
(Journal  of  ike  American  Medical  Association,  July  19, 19 1 3.) 

Skin  diseases,  especially  of  the  acute  type,  occur  proportionally 
more  frequently  in  children  than  in  adults.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Local  and  general  conditions  combine  to  reduce  the 
normal  resistance  of  the  skin  and  to  increase  its  susceptibility  to 
pathologic  changes.  Exposures  to  injiirious  external  agencies  of 
mechanical  and  microbic  nature  are  more  common  in  childhood. 
Lack  of  proper  hygiene  influences  the  condition  of  the  skin  con- 
siderably. Keeping  the  skin  clean  and  soft  is  the  best  prophylaxis 
against  trouble,  but  unfortunately  there  are  wrong  conceptions  about 
this  matter  even  among  intelligent  people.  Harmful  extremes,  are 
seen  repeatedly.  There  is  no  need  of  speaking  of  the  fact  that  quite  a 
number  of  eruptions  are  due  directly  to  dirt.  This  acts  on  the  skin 
mechanically  and  chemically,  producing  dermatitis  and  eczema  and 
by  harboring  pus  cocci,  induces  secondary  infections  such  as  impetigo 
and  furunculosis.  On  the  other  hand  the  modem  tendency  to  carry 
the  use  of  water  too  far  also  does  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Hebra, 
the  Nestor  of  dermatology,  used  to  say  that  he  observed  more  skin 
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ttoables  in  people  who  were  overactive  bathers  than  in  those  who 
were  too  sparing  with  their  ablutions.  The  too  frequent  washing 
of  the  skin  removes  the  natural  lubrication  without  giving  the  fat- 
producing  glands  a  chance  to  accomplish  their  duties.  The  skin 
grows  dry  and  irritable,  especially  when  an  inherited  tendency  in 
that  direction  is  present,  and  easily  becomes  a  prey  to  skin  diseases. 
The  matter  of  soaps  is  quite  important  in  this  connection.  In- 
quiries about  them  will  often  clear  up  the  obscure  cause  of  some 
obstinate  skin  trouble.  Only  the  purest  and  mildest  soaps  should  be 
employed  for  the  skin  of  children,  which  is  very  tender  and  sensitive. 
There  is  no  call  for  admixtures  of  chemicals  or  drugs  in  them.  If 
these  are  needed,  they  can  be  applied  more  properly  and  accurately 
in  other  ways.  At  times  the  infantile  skin  does  not  tolerate  water  and 
9oap  at  all.  Trying  to  remove  the  scales  and  crusts  with  still  more 
scrubbing  is  responsible  for  a  vicious  circle  resulting  in  severe  and 
apparently  incurable  skin  eruptions. 

A  great  factor  in  the  prevalence  of  skin  diseases  in  older  children 
IB  the  public  school.  Childhood  is  the  only  age  at  which  a  great 
number  of  persons  come  into  promiscuous  and  intimate  contact 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  time.  It  would  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  learn  the  percentage  of  skin  diseases  originating  in  the 
schoolroom.  Disseminated  here  are  syphiUs,  tubercidosis,  scabies, 
trichophytosis,  impetigo,  the  acute  infectious  exanthems,  and 
others.  Is  this  not  sufficient  reason  that  wherever  medical  inspection 
of  schools  is  obligatory  the  examining  ph3r8ician  should  have  more 
than  a  smattering  knowledge  of  dermatology? 

The  instabihty  of  metabohsm  and  elimination  in  childhood  are 
frequently  contributing  factors  toward  cutaneous  affections.  Their 
direct  connection  with  urticaria  is  well  known.  The  association  of 
indigestion  of  fat  and  sugar  with  acute  inflammatory  eczemas  has 
recently  been  pointed  out  by  Towle  and  Talbot.  Whether  we 
believe  skin  eruptions  to  be  purely  local  or  not,  the  regulation  of  gastro- 
btestinal  functions  is  always  an  important  item  of  our  therapeutics. 

The  diet  of  older  children  needs  careful  supervision.  The  mistake 
of  allowing  them  to  partake  indiscriminately  of  whatever  food  is 
wrved  to  adults  is  commonly  made.  When  it  is  considered  how 
often  they  are  fed  on  sausage,  cheese,  pickles,  sweets,  and  other  in- 
digestible food  up  to  the  limit,  it  seems  remarkable  that  no  more 
harm  is  done.  The  control  over  the  eating  is  still  more  important 
when  the  children  are  affected  with  skin  diseases,  and  at  times  a 
plain  milk  diet  becomes  imperative. 

EHsturbances  of  the  nervous  system  have  more  to  do  with  causing 
ddn  diseases  than  is  generally  appreciated.  The  coimection  of 
dentition  and  eczema  is  probably  due  to  such  a  cause.     Rest  and 
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sleep  are  essential  for  the  cure  of  a<^ute  skin  diseases  in  children.  Too 
much  handling  and  petting  of  the  sick  child  makes  it  irritable  and 
restless  and  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  treatment.  It  is  a 
common  experience  to  see  children  recover  in  a  hospital  under  the 
same  treatment  which,  applied  by  the  mother  at  home,  has  proved  a 
failure. 

Another  feature  which  distinguishes  the  cutaneous  affections  of 
children  is  their  deviation  in  symptomatology  from  that  of  adults. 
The  lesions  differ  both  in  degree  and  in  type.  They  assume  a  more 
acute  and  inflammatory  character.  To  one  who  has  not  given  a  spe- 
cial study  to  the  skin  diseases  of  children,  a  diagnosis  may  become 
extremely  difficult  at  times.  The  rule  observed  in  adults,  to  depend 
for  the  diagnosis  on  some  characteristic  primary  lesion,  does  not 
always  hold  good  in  children.  It  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  con- 
sider the  existing  cutaneous  manifestations  and  the  general  symp- 
toms, but  also  to  study  closely  the  developments  and  changes  due  to 
the  peculiarities  of  childhood. 

In  regard  to  the  therapeutics  of  cutaneous  affections  of  childhood, 
two  general  rules  might  be  laid  down: 

The  first  is  the  correction  of  any  causative  or  a^ravating  complica- 
tion. This  point  has  already  been  partly  referred  to.  A  few  words 
may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  internal  administration  of  drugs.  It 
is  better  to  do  too  Uttle  in  this  direction  than  too  much.  There  are 
only  a  very  few  drugs  that  have  any  direct  action  on  the  skin.  Those 
used  for  adults,  such  as  arsenic,  mercury,  iodids,  etc.,  must  be  used 
with  great  caution,  partly  on  accoimt  of  their  general  effects,  partly 
because  the  child's  skin  is  much  more  Uable  to  drug  dermatitis  which 
might  compUcate  or  disguise  the  original  trouble.  The  drugs  usually 
needed  are  simple  and  indicated  by  the  internal  compUcations.  An 
occasional  puj^e  with  calomel  or  some  other  laxative,  some  iron  tonic, 
and  possibly  a  diuretic  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary.  Antipyretics 
and  opiates  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The  second 
general  rule  appUes  to  the  local  management.  It  should  be  rather 
conservative  than  a^ressive.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  skin  is  to 
recover  to  a  normal  condition  if  given  a  chance.  Protection  of  the 
diseased  skin  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  This  means  avoidance  of 
irritations  of  whatever  nature,  exposure  to  air,  water,  heat  or  cold, 
scratching,  the  action  of  physiologic  and  pathologic  secretions,  from 
old  and  dried-up  applications,  etc.  The  niunber  of  the  local  applica- 
tions which  are  necessary  is  limited.  The  tender  skin  of  children 
does  not  tolerate  and  does  not  need  any  strong  and  stimulating  action. 
The  efficiency  of  the  treatment  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  great  many  different  remedies  as  on  the  skill  to  recognize  the 
indications  and  the  proper  method  of  application. 
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GKHSRAL  SYMPTOMS  AND  SIGNIFICANCB  OF  HOOKWORM  DISEASE.^ 

C.  M.  Fauntlkkot,  Paued  AtsUtaiU  Surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
{Amwrfean  Journal  of  Tropical  DiseaseM  and  PreverUive  Medieiru,  April,  1914.) 

Inasmuch  as  the  disease  presents  a  very  variable  picture  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  infection,  the  length  of  time  the  infection  has 
existed  Y  and  the  amount  of  resistance  shown  by  the  patient  toward 
the  infection,  it  is  manifestly  impracticable  to  designate  a  list  of 
symptoms  as  being  characteristic  of  all  cases  of  hookworm  disease. 
When  the  disease  is  acquired  prior  to  puberty,  development,  both 
physical  and  mental,  is  retarded,  such  persons  having  the  appearance 
of  being  considerably  yoimger  than  they  really  are,  because  of  the 
evident  lack  of  development.  Anemia,  more  or  less  marked,  is  a 
prominent  symptom,  and  such  cases  usually  show  the  circulatory  and 
respiratory  symptoms  of  anemia.  An  apathy  and  lack  of  energy  are 
renr  commonly  associated  with  hookworm  disease,  so  that  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  the  condition  has  received  the  name  of  ''lazy 
disease/'  Many  persons  who  harbor  hookworm  infection  continue 
to  attend  to  their  daily  affairs,  and  to  all  appearances  are  enjoying 
good  health.  However,  if  a  careful  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  general 
health  of  such  persons  extending  over  a  period  of  several  months,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  will  be  a  history  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  minor  illnesses  and  more  or  less  physical 
incapacity.  In  women  sterility  and  delayed  menstruation  are  com- 
monly met  with.  Many  persons  complain  of  epigastric  discomfort 
or  pain.  There  may  be  anorexia  and  a  craving  for  imusual  articles 
of  food.  Constipation  is  exceedingly  conmion,  but  diarrhea  occurs 
once  in  a  while. 

''Ground  itch"  is  the  local  lesion  usually  found  upon  the  feet  or 
hands,  very  conmionly  between  and  beneath  the  toes,  through  which 
the  parasites  enter  the  body.  There  is  an  eruption  of  vesicles,  fol- 
lowed by  pustules  and  a  sticky  exudate.  The  adjacent  skin  becomes 
red  and  swollen.  The  dermatitis  usually  subsides  within  12  days; 
the  vesicles  and  pustules  become  dry  and  are  exfoliated. 

A  person  who  harbors  hookworm  infection  may  possibly  remain 
more  or  less  infected  for  a  period  of  10  or  12  years,  excluding  any 
reinfection.  Hookworm  disease  is  responsible,  directly  and  indi- 
rrctly,  for  an  enormous  number  of  deaths,  illnesses,  and  incapacity 
unong  the  poorer  classes  in  heavily  infected  areas.  It  is  probable 
Uiat  a  large  number  of  the  deaths  certified  as  due  to  anemia,  dropsy, 
ftnd  malaria,  in  some  hookworm  infected  areas,  are  in  reality  due  to 
tmreoognized  hookworm  disease. 

In  the  United  States,  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Oulf  States,  con- 
tftining  about  20,000,000  people,  the  degree  of  infection  is  very  heavy, 

*  Ocoeral  title  of  artlole:  "Ankylostomiasis  (or  Hookworm  Disease)". 
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and  the  general  eflBciency  of  the  laboring  classes  is  markedly  impaired. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  this  section  of  our  country  the  loss  of  money  by 
reason  of  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  hookworm  disease  will  reach 
several  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  aside  from  the  loss  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  degenerating  effects  produced  by  the  disease,  and  the  con- 
sequent delayed  development  of  the  various  industries  throughout 
this  section  of  the  country.     Stiles  has  shown  that  more  than  12  per 
cent  of  cotton-mill  employees  in  the  Southern  States  are  infected. 
The  loss  to  this  industry  alone  must  be  great,  because  of  the  incapaci- 
tating effects  of  the  disease.     In  the  mines  of  CaUfomia  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  workers  is  noticeably  impaired,  many  of  the  men 
being  compelled  to  discontinue  their  work  because  of  the  disease. 
A  loss  of  20  per  cent  in  efficiency  in  those  infected  is  considered  a 
conservative  estimate.     Nearly  all  of  the  gold  mines  of  California 
contain  the  infection,  as  well  as  a  goodly  number  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  of  the  State,  so  that  this  one  State  must  suffer  a  great  loss  in 
various  ways  by  reason  of  the  disease. 

In  the  infected  communities  it  is  common  to  find  whole  families 
showing  a  marked  degree  of  illiteracy,  which  is  traceable  to  the  dis- 
abling effects  of  the  disease,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  learned  that 
for  several  generations  none  of  these  people  have  so  much  as  entered 
a  school.  A  proper  appreciation  by  the  general  public  of  the  incalcu- 
lable importance  of  this  disease  in  aU  its  manifold  bearings  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  is  certainly  urgently  needed.  Hookworm  dis- 
ease bequeaths  a  pernicious  legacy  to  the  infected  communities,  its 
work  being  done  in  a  subtle,  insidious  manner,  weakening  the  race 
generation  after  generation,  always  tending  to  produce  a  condition 
of  physical,  intellectual,  economic,  and  moral  degeneracy. 

The  most  essential  factor  in  spread  of  the  disease  is  the  pollution 
of  the  soil  by  the  fecal  discharges  of  infected  persons.  The  preven- 
tion of  soil  pollution  by  hookworm-infected  persons  means  eradication 
of  the  disease,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  community.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  indisputable  evidence  to  show  that  this  disease  and  many 
other  parasitic  diseases  are  spread  broadcast  over  the  country  by  soil 
pollution,  causing  many  deaths,  much  sickness,  poverty,  and  expense 
in  the  affected  communities,  there  should  be  strict  compulsory  laws 
prohibiting  pollution,  and  any  failure  to  comply  therewith  should  be 
punishable  by  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment.  In  many  rural  dis- 
tricts the  sanitary  condition  which  obtains  with  respect  to  the  disposal 
of  human  excreta  is,  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  not  one  whit  better 
than  that  of  the  dumb  animals  in  the  commimity.  The  deposition 
of  all  himian  excerta  in  sanitary  privies,  and  the  proper  disposal 
thereof,  is  the  sanitary  reform  most  urgently  needed  in  the  infected 
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dbtriots.    An  fresh  human  fecal  material  should  be  regarded  as  a 
Yiralent  poison  and  disposed  of  accordingly. 

The  hookworm  ova  are  discharged  mixed  with  the  feces  of  the 
infected  person/many  thousand  escaping  from  a  single  person  in  the 
course  of  24  hours,  as  a  rule.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  eggs 
derelop  into  worms,  some  of  which  are  almost  certain  to  find  their 
way  back  to  the  human  host.  This  process  goes  on  and  on,  from 
person  to  person,  until  a  widespread  infection  results. 


RULBS  FOR  PREVENTING  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Edwin  O.  Joedan,  PTofenor  of  Ht/gitiu  and  Bacteriologp,  UniveraUp  of  Chkago. 
(Jounal  of  the  A  merkan  Medical  Aatociation,  June  6, 1914.) 

For  the  individual: 

1.  Keep  away  from  all  known  or  suspected  cases  of  typhoid. 

2.  Wash  hands  thoroughly  before  meals.  Do  not  use  ^'roller 
towels." 

3.  Use  drinking  water  only  from  sources  known  to  be  pure,  or  if 
this  is  not  possible,  use  water  that  has  been  purified  by  municipal 
filtration  or  by  hypochlorite  treatment  or  by  boiling  in  the  household. 

4.  Avoid  bathing  in  polluted  water. 

5.  Use  pasteurized  or  boiled,  instead  of  raw,  milk. 

6.  Select  and  clean  with  the  greatest  care  vegetables  and  berries 

that  ape  to  be  eat^i  raw. 

7.  Avoid  eating  **fat"  raw  oysters  and,  in  general,  oysters  and 

other  shellfish  whose  origin  is  not  known. 

8.  Be  vaccinated  against  typhoid  in  all  cases  in  which  any  special 
exposure  is  known  or  feared. 

For  the  comnrnniiy: 

1 .  Insist  on  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  persons  with  an  efficient 
health  officer. 

2.  Require  notification  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  isolation  of 
every  known  or  suspected  typhoid  case. 

3.  Exercise  strict  control  over  the  disinfection  of  known  typhoid 
excreta. 

4.  Insist  on  pure  or  purified  water  supphes. 

5.  Require  pasteurization  of  milk  supplies. 

6.  Regard  all  human  excreta  as  possibly  dangerous  and  control 
their  disposition  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  contamination  of  food 
or  drink. 
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CARDUC    DISEASE    IN    CHILDHOOD,    WITH    SPECIAL   REFERENCE   TO 

PROGNOSIS. 

Chables  Hunter  Dunn,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
(American  Journal  of  Diseates  of  Children,  Atigiul,  t9tS.) 

In  1906  I  reported  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  certain  clinical 
aspects  of  rheumatic  fever  in  childhood,  which  was  based  on  a  series 
of  300  consecutive  patients  admitted  to  the  wards  of  the  Children's 
Hospital.  Of  these  300  patients,  209  were  discharged  from  the 
hospital  with  signs  of  organic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.  The  after 
history  of  these  cases  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  point  of  great  interest, 
with  a  practical  value  bearing  directly  on  the  question  of  prognosis, 
and  on  certain  aspects  of  treatment.  I  determined  at  the  time  to 
keep  in  communication,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  of  these  discharged 
patients,  and  at  the  same  time  the  scope  of  the  investigation  was 
extended  beyond  the  limit  of  cardiac  disease  of  rheumatic  origin,  by 
including  all  other  patients  of  cardiac  disease  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital during  the  period  from  which  the  original  series  was  taken. 
Cases  of  pati^its  who  subsequently  died  from  intercurrent  infection 
were  thrown  out. 

One  of  the  features  of  greatest  interest  in  such  an  investigation  is 
the  amount  of  disability  carried  into  adult  life,  or  at  least  young  adult 
life,  by  these  patients.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  follow  the. 
after  history  of  these  patients  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  aJfford 
evidence  on  this  point.  The  period  in  which  the  cardiac  patients  of 
this  series  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  was  that  of  a  number  of 
years  previous  to  the  summer  of  1903.  I  resolved  to  follow  the  cases 
discharged  from  the  hospital  until  aU  of  them  should  have  entered 
at  least  young  adult  life,  taking  the  age  of  14  years  as  the  termination 
of  childhood.  All  of  these  patients  have  now  passed  this  limit,  the 
youngest  survivor  having  reached  the  age  of  15  years. 

ETIOLOGY. 

The  series  of  cases  included  in  this  investigation  numbers  304 
cases  of  cardiac  disease.  It  throws  a  certain  amount  of  light  on  the 
relative  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  various  etiologic  factors. 

Causes  of  cardiac  disease  in  304  cases. 


Causes. 


Uhuumatic  fever 

Congenittil  lesions 

Borne  recognized  infection  other  than  rheumatic  fever . 
Unknown  etiology 


264 

21 

9 

10 


Per  cent. 


87 
7 
S 
3 


[Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  specific  cardiac  diseases.] 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Rheumatic  fever  is  very  much  the  commonest  cause  of  cardiac 
disease  in  childhood. 

2.  Cases  with  acute  rheumatic  infection  locaUzed  in  the  heart  are 
commoner  than  cases  suffering  from  chronic  endocarditis. 

3.  Cardiac  symptoms  are  due  to  two  causes:  First,  acute  infection 
localized  in  the  heart:  second,  broken  cardiac  compensation.  Of 
these  two  causes  the  first  is  the  commoner. 

4.  The  liability  of  children  to  recurrent  attacks  of  acute  rheu- 
matic infection,  in  any  of  which  the  heart  may  be  involved,  is  very 
great. 

5.  The  immediate  mortality  of  rheumatic  cardiac  disease  is  about 
20  per  cent. 

6.  The  subsequent  mortality  of  patients  with  endocarditis  of  rheu- 
matic origin,  followed  for  at  least  10  years,  is  about  50  per  cent. 

7.  The  final  mortality  of  rheumatic  fever,  followed  for  at  least  10 
rears,  is  60  per  cent. 

8.  The  mortality  is  seen  chiefly  during  childhood.  The  mortality 
after  young  adult  life  is  reached  falls  to  only  7  per  cent. 

9.  The  cause  of  death  is  heart  failure.  The  cause  of  the  heart 
failure  may  be  either  acute  cardiac  infection  or  broken  compensa^ 
tion.  In  childhood  the  former  cause  is  far  the  more  common. 
After  adult  life  is  reached,  the  latter  cause  is  more  common. 

10.  The  particular  valvular  lesion  present  has  little  or  no  relation 
either  to  the  mortality  or  to  the  amount  of  disability  in  adult  life, 
exc^t  that  aortic  disease  appears  to  be  a  particularly  fatal  lesion  in 
childhood. 

11.  The  causes  of  the  great  mortality  of  rheumatic  fever  in  children 
are,  first,  their  greater  liability  to  this  infection;  second,  their  greater 
liability  to  recurrent  attacks;  third,  their  greater  liability  to  cardiac 
involvement. 

12.  Patients  who  escape  the  dangers  of  childhood  and  who  enter 
adult  life  are  apt  to  show  a  remarkable  freedom  from  disability. 
The  majority  of  such  patients  can  lead  normal  active  lives. 

13.  The  probable  cause  of  this  freedom  from  disability  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  cardiac  damage  occurs  during  the  period  of  growth, 
and  during  this  period  a  particularly  perfect  adaptation  can  take 
place  between  the  heart  and  the  patient,  which  enables  the  heart  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  This  adaptation  is  more  perfect 
than  can  be  attained  in  the  adult. 

14.  The  earlier  in  life  the  cardiac  lesion  is  acquired,  the  better  is 
apt  to  be  the  result  in  adult  life,  as  concerns  abiUty  to  lead  an  active, 
normal  existence,  provided  that  the  patient  escapes  the  dangers  of 
childhood. 
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15.  Treatment  should  be  directed  toward  favoring  the  adaptation 
of  child  and  heart.  While  guarding  against  overstrain  we  must 
avoid  too  great  limiting  of  the  normal  activities  of  childhood. 

16.  In  congenital  cardiac  disease  open  ductus  arteriosus  is  a 
favorable  lesion. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  RHEUMATISM  IN  CHILDHOOD. 

H.  P.  Dawson,  M.  D.,  PedtotriH  to  St.Margara^t  HotfiM,  Montgomerif,  Ala, 

{Southern  Medical  Journal,  April,  1914.) 

Rheiunatism  is  one  of  the  many  diseases  that  illustrate  the  con- 
siderable difference  which  may  exist  between  the  manifestations  of 
one  and  the  same  disease — when  it  occurs  in  an  adult  and  when  it 
occurs  in  a  child.  Rheiunatic  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissues  is 
a  common  affection  in  early  life.  In  childhood,  indeed,  there  appears 
to  be  a  peculiar  tendency  to  rheiunatism,  and  in  children  the  disease 
may  assume  many  different  phases. 

The  conception  of  rheumatism  as  essentially  a  joint  disease  is  based 
on  its  occurrence  in  adolescent  and  adult  life.  The  wider  and  almost 
certainly  more  accurate  conception  of  rheiunatism  as  a  general  dis- 
ease, probably  of  infective  origin,  is  based  chiefly  on  its  manifesta- 
tion in  childhood. 

The  symptoms  of  rheumatism  in  childhood  differ  from  those  in 
adults  chiefly  in  the  much  slighter  character  of  the  joint  manifesta- 
tions and  in  the  much  greater  prominence  and  frequency  of  the  heart 
affections. 

Clinical  experience  shows  that  pains  referred  to  the  limbs,  as 
distinguished  from  the  joints,  may  be  just  as  significant  of  rheuma- 
tism in  children  as  swoUen,  red,  and  tender  joints.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  quite  conmion  for  children  with  only  such  vague 
*' pains  in  the  limbs,'^  for  example,  in  the  calf  or  thigh,  to  show  other 
symptoms  of  *' acute  rheumatism,"  such  as  endocarditis  and  peri- 
carditis or  subcutaneous  nodules;  moreover,  definite  swelling  and 
tenderness  of  the  joints  may  immediately  precede  or  follow  these 
pains  in  the  limbs.  The  practical  importance  of  recognizing  the 
significance  of  these  slight  pains  in  the  limbs  of  children — **  growing 
pains  "  as  they  are  too  often  called — can  hardly  be  overrated. 

In  connection  with  the  joint  symptom  I  may  mention  that  Sir 
Thomas  Barlow  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  affection  of 
the  hip  joint  in  the  rheumatism  of  childhood.  Rheumatism,  in  some 
instances,  remains  limited  to  one  joint  for  several  days,  and  when  it 
affects  the  hip  joint  may  easily  suggest  commencing  tuberculous 
disease  or  may  lead  to  stranger  errors,  owing  to  the  very  indefinite 
localization  of  pain  in  children.     About  one  year  ago  I  was  called  in 
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consalUtion  to  see  a  supposed  case  of  intussusception^  which  a  few 
dajs  later  was  followed  by  definite  symptoms  of  rhemnatism  else- 
wiiere. 

Another  symptom  which  is  of  importance  because  it  may  be  the 
earliest  manifestation  of  rheumatism  in  a  child  is  stiff  neck.  This 
may  seem  a  trivial  affection,  but,  like  the  vague  pains  and  stiffness 
in  the  limbs,  it  may  be  foUowed  or  accompanied  by  severe  cardiac 
rheumatism. 

The  frequency  of  cardiac  affections  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  rhemnatism  in  childhood.  Sir  George  Still  reports, 
in  170  as  far  as  possible  consecutive  cases  with  rheumatic  manifesta- 
tions, 128  had  cardiac  bruits,  which  in  93  cases  were  certainly  due  to 
endocarditis. 

But  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  by  no  means  the  only  results 
of  cardiac  rheumatism,  and  in  children,  probably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  adults,  cardiac  dilatation  is  a  frequent  result  of  rheumatism, 
an  important  point  to  which  Dr.  Lees  has  speciaUy  drawn  attention. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  the  wasting  which  so 
often  accompanies  cardiac  rhemnatism  in  childhood.  I  have  had 
two  cases  brought  to  me  with  this  only  complaint,  the  mother  not 
suspecting  rheimdatism  or  cardiac  disease.  However,  on  inquiry 
there  was  a  history  of  vague  pains  in  the  limbs  for  many  months  past. 

In  England  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  rhemnatic  nodule  as  a 
manifestation  of  rhemnatism  in  children.  These  nodules  may  occur 
abo  with  chorea  without  other  clinical  evidence  of  rhemnatism,  a 
point  which  is  worthy  of  note  in  considering  the  relation  of  chorea 
to  rheumatism. 

Amongst  the  symptoms  of  rheumatism  in  children,  as  in  adults, 
must  be  reckoned  sore  throat.  Tonsillitis  so  frequently  occurs  just 
brfore  the  onset  of  rheumatic  pains  in  children  that  it  is  difficult  to 
€«cape  the  conclusion  that  it  bears  some  direct  relation,  possibly  as 
medium  of  infection,  to  rheumatism.  Its  occurrence  also  is  sometimes 
followed  by  an  exacerbation  of  rheumatism. 

There  are  certain  minor  symptoms,  which,  although  not  usually 
described  as  symptoms  of  rheumatism,  seem  to  have  a  very  close 
connection  therewith,  for  example,  **pain  in  the  stomach,''  which  is 
iisoaUy  referred  to  the  epigastrium.  Another  symptom  which  I  have 
noticed  is  pain  in  the  side,  usually  in  the  lower  part  of  one  axilla.  A 
common  trouble  in  rheumatic  children  and  in  the  children  of  rheu- 
matic parents  is  headache.  The  rheumatic  child  is  par  excellence  the 
nervotia  child. 

The  frequency  of  rheumatism  is  also  seen  in  association  with 
"night  terror,"  somnambulism,  habit  spasm,  and  Uenteric  diarrhea. 

The  importance  of  early  recognition  of  rhemnatism  in  children  will 
be  realized  by  those  who  are  fanuliar  with  the  frequency  of  heart 
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disease  in  the  rheiimatic  child.  I  suppose  there  are  few  more  pitiful 
conditions  than  that  of  the  child  dying  with  cardiac  rheiunatiam,  and 
it  is  by  paying  attention  to  "  the  day  of  small  things,"  the  apparently 
trivial  aches  and  pains,  and  the  various  associations  which  make  up 
the  picture  of  rheimiatiam  in  childhood,  that  we  may  hope,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  to  prevent  these  terrible  results  which  are  too  often 
seen  from  neglected  rhemnatism  in  children. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  CHILD  IN  THE  TUBERCULOUS  MILIEU. 

MAxnucB  FiSHBKBO,  M.  D.,  PhptUian  to  the  UniUd  Htbrew  Ckaritiea,  New  York. 
{AreMvea  c/ PedUaric$,  Fdmuryand  March,  1914.) 

This  investigation  was  made  of  all  the  children  of  tuberculous 
appUcants  for  reUef  to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  in  New  York 
City  during  the  three  months,  March,  April,  and  May,  1913,  taken  as 
they  came,  without  any  selection.  After  ascertaining  that  either  the 
father  or  mother  was  tubercidous,  or  both  of  the  parents,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  the  social,  economic,  and  hygienic  conditions 
of  the  family,  and  all  the  children  imder  15  years  of  age  were  exam- 
ined medicaUy  and  the  cutaneous  tuberculin  test  applied.  About 
four  months  later  each  child  was  reexamined,  and  those  who  reacted 
negatively  to  the  first  tuberculin  test  were  again  tested  according  to 
the  Von  Pirquet  method. 

The  children  in  217  famiUes,  in  which  the  father,  mother,  or  both 
parents  were  foimd  tuberculous,  were  investigated.  They  were 
foimd  living  imder  conditions  greatly  favoring  the  dissemination  of 
the  disease.  Of  274  consimiptives  foimd  among  these  people,  only 
112  slept  in  a  separate  room,  and  136  slept  in  beds  by  themselves. 
The  rest  shared  their  rooms,  or  beds,  or  both,  with  other  persons. 
Their  economic  condition  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  they  were 
at  the  end  of  their  resources,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  applied 
for  reUef.  Inasmuch  as  these  children  were  burdened  by  both  a 
deleterious  environment  and  a  tainted  heredity,  they  should  ojffer 
splendid  material  for  the  study  of  the  effects  of  the  tuberculous  milieu 
on  children. 

Of  the  1,129  persons  comprised  in  this  group  of  families,  792  were 
under  15  years  of  age.  Nearly  all  of  these  children  were  reared  on 
breast  milk,  only  5.5  per  cent  having  been  brought  up  on  artificial 
feeding.  The  proportion  reacting  to  tuberculin  was  not  foimd  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  manner  of  feeding  during  infancy.  Some 
mothers  suffering  from  active  tuberculosis  were  found  suckling  their 
infants,  and  the  latter  apparently  thrived  as  well  as  others  of  their 
class;  many,  however,  infected  them  with  active  tuberculosis. 
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The  weight  of  the  infants  was  fairly  normal,  but  the  children  over 
4  years  of  age  were  deplorably  short  in  weight  when  compared  with 
others  of  their  class.  At  the  age  of  8  they  lacked  3.67  kilograms, 
and  at  14  even  7  kilograms  of  the  average.  During  the  six  months 
ihey  were  kept  under  observation,  one-half  remained  stationary  in 
weight,  40  per  cent  had  lost  and  10  per  cent  had  gained  in  weight. 

The  form  and  shape  of  the  chest  was  normal  in  62.5  per  cent  of 
the  children;  27.5  per  cent  had  flat  chests;  and  10  per  cent  rachitic 
chests.  The  large  proportion  of  flat  chests  is  not  necessarily  an 
indication  of  the  habitus  phthisicus,  because  Jewish  people  are  known 
for  their  flat  chests. 

In  8  per  cent  of  the  children  enlarged  superficial  thoracic  veins 
were  found.  In  children  in  whom  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  was 
made  37.5  per  cent  showed  these  enlarged  veins  and  three-fourths 
w«rB  unilateral.  Of  the  children  showing  signs  of  latent  tubercu- 
lous, 25  per  c^it  had  enlarged  thoracic  veins. 

The  cervical  glands  were  swollen  in  67.8  per  cent  of  the  children; 
swoHen  glands  in  the  axilla,  groin,  etc.,  were  exceedingly  rare.  Only 
one  child  was  found  with  enlarged  supraclavicular  glands,  and  it  had 
other  symptoms  and  signs  of  tuberculosis. 

Hj^perplastic  conditions  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  pharynx,  such  as 
enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  chronic  rhinitis,  etc.,  were  found  in  58.6 
per  cent  of  the  children.  Scrofula  was  rather  infrequent.  Our 
mTestigation  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  these  hyperplastic 
conditions^  as  well  as  scrofula,  have  nothing  in  common  with  tubercu- 
losa. The  external  stigmata  of  tuberculosis,  such  as  scrofuloderma, 
tubercuUdos,  phlyctenula,  glandular  blepharitis  and  conjunctivitis, 
keratitis,  etc.,  were  exceedingly  rare  among  these  children. 

The  cutaneous  tuberculin  test,  appUed  twice  and  three  times  to 
those  who  reacted  negatively  to  the  fiirst  application,  was  found  posi- 
tire  in  7  per  cent  of  infants  between  1  and  6  months  of  age.  Between 
ft  months  and  1  year  of  age  21  per  cent  of  the  infants  reacted  posi- 
irrely.  The  percentage  of  positive  reactions  keeps  on  increasing  with 
•dvancing  age,  and  at  14  years  83.79  per  cent  were  found  iniected 
Kith  tuberculosis.  When  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by 
others  who  reported  the  appUcation  of  the  tuberculin  test  to  a  large 
cumber  of  children,  it  appears  that  the  tuberculous  milieu  has  not 
materially  increased  the  number  infected  with  tuberculosis  among  the 
ddklren  over  6  years  of  age.  In  other  cities  it  was  found  that  about 
lim  same  percentage,  or  even  more,  react  positively.  But  among 
ihe  infants  under  4  years  of  age  the  proportion  infected  is  considerably 
hitler  among  those  who  live  in  a  tuberculous  milieu.  Comparing 
<nr  results  with  those  obtained  in  rural  districts,  where  but  few  con- 
wxnptives  come  in  contact  with  the  children,  we  find  that  children 
m  dties,  especially  those  who  Uve  with  tuberculous  parents^  are  at 
t  great  disadvantage,  and  that  infection  is  inevitable  among  them. 
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Among  the  692  children,  65  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  active 
tuberculosis.     Of  these,  13  had  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints, 

4  Pottos  disease,  2  spina  ventosa,  and  1  tuberculosis  of  the  glands. 
With  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis  19  children  were  found,  and  25 
with  tracheo-bronchial  adenitis. 

The  mortaUty  of  children  under  14  among  these  families  was  rather 
high.  Of  188  children  under  6  that  died,  30  succumbed  to  menin- 
gitis; i.  e.,  16  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  of  children  under  6  years  of 
age  were  due  to  meningitis,  which  is  enormous  when  compared  with 
the  2  per  cent  of  deaths  due  to  this  cause  among  the  general  popula- 
tion. While  only  17,  or  7.3  per  cent,  of  ail  the  deaths  were  said  by 
the  mothers  to  have  been  due  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  79  cases  the  parents  stated  that  the  deaths 
were  due  to  unknown  causes.  Many  of  these  were  undoubtedly  due 
to  tuberculosis,  which,  during  mfancy,  is  not  always  diagnosed. 

The  opinion  entertained  by  many  authors  that  infants  under  1 
year  oi  age  when  infected  by  tuberculosis  do  not  survive  the  disease 
is  only  partly  supported  by  our  investigation.  We  have  seen  among 
these  children  many  who  were  undoubtedly  infected  during  the  first 
few  months  of  their  existence,  yet  they  survived  and  even  present  a 
healthy  appearance.  However,  it  appears  from  our  observations  of 
the  child  in  tuberculous  milieu  that  the  prognosis  depends  largely 
on  the  age  at  which  infection  takes  place,  and  that  the  danger  of 
tuberculosis  as  a  fatal  disease  among  children  is  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  age  at  which  they  are  infected.  Those  infected  during  the 
first  two  years  of  life  are  in  grave  danger  of  succumbing  to  hemar- 
togenous  tuberculosis,  notably  tuberculous  meningitis.     Children  over 

5  years  of  age  when  infected  show  only  signs  of  latent  tuberculosis, 
and  chronic  phthisis  is  rather  rare  among  them. 

Massive  infection,  such  as  we  found  among  these  children,  is  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  propagation  of  tuberculosis.  Prophylactic 
measures  taken  against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  to  be  effective 
must  be  directed  with  a  view  to  protection  of  infants  against  any 
contact  with  tuberculous  persons  and  older  children  against  massive 
infections  such  as  have  been  met  with  in  the  families  we  found  living 
in  a  tuberculous  milieu. 


TUBERCULOUS  BRONCHIAL  GLANDS  IN  CHILDR£N.> 

JoHK  B.  Hawes,  2d,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
{InUTtUtU  MeHaa  Journal,  March,  1914.) 

Tuberculosis  in  childhood  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
system.     By  the  time  the  lung  itseH  is  ilivolved,  the  process  is  a 

1  General  tlUe  of  article:  "Introthoncic  Tuberculosis  in  Inlancy  and  Childhood,  including  Brooch  ial 
Gland  Tuberculosis." 
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wdt-ftdvttnced  one,  and  one  that  offers  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  In 
ihis  article,  therefore,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  diagnosis 
oC  the  disease  in  its  early  stages,  when  the  bronchial  lymph  glands 
ire  affected  and  little  or  none  of  the  lung  itseK  is  involved.  Here, 
as  in  adults,  the  importance  of  constitutional  signs  and  symptoms 
e^n  not  be  given  too  much  emphasis.  Only  in  the  rarest  of  instances, 
eren  with  X-ray  evidence,  is  it  possible  to  decide  definitely  from 
the  examination  of  the  chest  alone  that  tuberculous  bronchial  glands 
are  present,  and,  of  still  greater  importance,  that  they  are  the  cause 
^iie  stpnptcms. 

These  constitutional  signs  and  symptoms  above  referred  to  may 
be  as  follows:  (A)  Loss  of  weight,  or,  of  greater  importance,  failure 
togainwei^t;  (B)  malnutrition,  despite  what  se^ns  to  be  adequate 
and  proper  nourishment;  (C)  continuous  fever,  or  a  constantly  sub- 
ihMinal  temperature  associated  with  a  high  pulse;  (D)  anemia;  (E) 
dfbility,  languor,  undue  fatigue,  irritabiUty,  loss  of  appetite,  or  a 
capricious  appetite. 

It  is  true  that  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  or  conditions  may  be 
due  to  causes  other  than  tuberculosis.  These  should  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  and  eliminated  if  possible.  Such  conditions,  however, 
as  rickets,  chorea,  endocarditis,  improper  feeding,  etc.,  if  present,  are 
wmaUy  strikingly  evident.  When  these  symptoms  exist  without 
a]^arent  cause,  even  if  the  signs  in  the  lungs  are  slight  or  absent,  it 
is  safe  to  make  at  least  a  provisional  diagnosis  of  a  tuberculous  infec- 
tion as  the  cause  of  symptoms.  When,  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  present  certain  signs  and  symptoms  referred  to  the  lungs,  the 
diagnosis  is  conclusive.  Such  signs  and  symptoms  referred  to  the 
bmgs  maybe: 

(A)  Cough,  usually  dry  and  throaty,  often  of  brassy  quality  and 
paroxysmal  in  nattu*e,  sometimes  closely  resembling  whooping  cough. 
There  is  usually  no  sputum  and  no  obvious  cause  for  such  a  cough, 
such  as  enlarged  tonsils,  etc. 

(B)  Impairment  of  resonance  at  the  level  of  the  second  intercostal 
space  in  front  and  in  the  interscapular  region  behind. 

(C)  Bronchial  breathing  and  bronchial  whispered  voice  heard  on 
auscultation  over  the  vertebrae  below  normal  limits. 

(D)  Signs  of  intrathoracic  presstu-e,  such  as  enlarged  veins  on  the 
dtest,  unequal  pupils,  hoarseness,  paroxysmal  '* brassy''  cough,  and 
t  peculiar  strident  or  sibilant  quality  to  the  breath  soimds. 

QE)  Enlarged  tuberculous  glands  in  the  neck  or  elsewhere,  suggest- 
ing  the  possibility  of  similar  glands  at  the  root  of  the  lung. 

It  is  in  the  case  of  children  that  the  tuberculin  test  finds  its  greatest 
field  of  usefulness.  The  Von  Pirquet,  or  cutaneous,  test  is  by  far 
the  best  one  to  employ.    The  technique  of  this  is  already  well 
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known,  and  is  so  simple  as  to  require  no  description.  In  this  test  a 
negative  reaction  is  of  more  value  than  a  positive  one.  A  negative 
skin  tuberculin  reaction  in  a  child  of  10  years  or  under,  carefully 
performed,  is  as  good  evidence  as  can  be  obtained  that  tuberculosis 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  child's  condition.  This  statement  of  course 
assumes  that  none  of  these  conditions,  such  as  advanced  tuberculosis 
in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere,  a  recent  attack  of  measles  or  other  acute 
disease,  which  have  been  known  to  cause  a  negative  reaction,  is 
present. 

A  positive  skin  tuberculin  reaction,  while  of  great  importance,  by 
itseK  is  not  enough  on  which  to  base  a  diagnosis  of  clinical  tubercu- 
losis. It  simply  means  that  somewhere  in  the  child's  body  there  is 
a  tuberculous  focu^.  If,  in  addition  to  a  positive  reaction,  constitu- 
tional signs  and  symptoms  are  present,  even  without  any  of  those 
referred  to  the  lungs  as  mentioned  above,  a  definite  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis,  requiring  prompt  and  aggressive  treatment,  is  justified. 

The  X  ray,  like  the  tuberculin  test,  in  my  opinion  is  of  far  greater 
value  in  children  than  in  adults.  While  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
advanced  cases  that  tuberculous  bronchial  glands  are  of  such  si^se 
as  to  cause  marked  dullness  or  other  very  striking  signs  in  the  chest, 
a  careful  X-ray  examination,  made  and  interpreted  by  an  expert, 
will  show  such  glands  long  before  they  have  attained  great  size, 
although  quite  capable  of  producing  marked  constitutional  symp- 
toms. It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  X  ray  after  all  shows 
only  shadows  and  gives  absolutely  no  indication  as  to  whether  any 
given  process  is  old  or  recent,  active  or  inactive.  X-ray  evidence 
alone  never  justifies  a  definite  diagnosis  of  what  we  know  as  clinical 
tuberculosis. 


RESULTS  OF  JOINT  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  A  SERIES  OF  200  CASES  UNDER 

OBSERVATION  FOR  FIVE   OR   MORE   TEARS. 

Frank  D.  Dickson,  M.  D.,  and  Db  Forest  P.  Willard,  M.  D.,  Imtructort  in  Orthopedic  Surgenf, 

UiUvenitp  of  Penruplvania. 

(Penruylvania  Medical  Journal,  June,  1914.) 

Our  statistics  are  based  on  a  series  of  200  cases  collected  from  the 
records  of  the  orthopedic  department  of  the  University  of  Pexmsyt- 
vania  and  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  from  the  services  of  Dr.  Davis 
and  the  late  Dr.  Willard.  Of  these  cases  71  were  tuberculosis  of  the 
spine,  82  of  the  hip,  33  of  the  knee,  14  of  the  other  joints.  The  two 
points  which  were  considered  essential  in  the  collection  of  the  series 
were  that  the  cases  should  have  been  imder  observation  for  five 
years  from  the  time  that  treatment  was  started  and  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  joint  tuberculosis  was  well  proved. 
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The  treatment  throughout  has  been  distinctly  conservative  and 
was  practically  identical  in  the  two  services.  In  the  main  this  falls 
mto  three  classes — ^treatment  in  bed,  treatment  by  plaster  cast,  and 
treatment  by  brace.  By  bed  treatment  we  mean  rest  in  bed  with 
absolute  fixation  of  the  diseased  joint. 

General  results  of  treatment. 
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Cader  tnatnMXtt. 
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Total 
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142 
45 
13 


200 
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71 
22 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  results  of  the  present  combination  of  conservative  and 
hygienic  treatments  may  be  considered  as  satisfactory. 

2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early  institution  of  treatment 
has  a  marked  beneficial  effect  on  prognosis,  both  as  to  deformity 
and  as  to  ultimate  recovery. 

3.  Our  results  would  indicate  that  the  earlier  in  life  the  onset  the 
more  favorable  is  the  prognosis. 

4.  In  the  acute  stages  treatment  in  bed  is  the  most  effective. 

5.  Prolonged  sinus  formation  with  mixed  infection  markedly  favors 
the  general  distribution  of  the  tuberculous  process  from  the  localized 
focus  and  increases  the  danger  of  a  fatal  termination. 

6.  The  strict  enforcement  of  hygienic  measures  duriiig  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease  and  the  supervision  of  the  patient  after  leaving 
the  hospital  are  essential  points  in  the  treatment  of  joint  tuberculosis. 


THE  STATE  CARE  OF  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN. 

Wallace  Blakchasd,  M.  D.,  A9tUtarU  Clinical  Pro/eMor  in  Surgerp  (Orthopedic),  Ruth  Medical  CoUege^ 

Chicago. 

(Ckieago  Medical  Recorder,  March,  I014.) 

It  has  been  declared  in  the  legislatures  of  the  three  States  of  New 
York,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  that  it  costs  much  less  to  correct  the 
deformity  of  a  destitute  crippled  child  and  make  it  a  future  self- 
supporting  and  upbuilding  factor  in  the  State  than  to  leave  it  to  be  a 
public  beggar,  or  to  remain  in  some  other  way  a  burden  upon  the 
people  of  the  State  for  its  natural  lifetime.  Acting  upon  this  policy, 
which  it  may  be  assiuned  is  well  proven,  the  above-named  States  have 
established  State  orthopedic  hospitals,  with  orthopedic  surgeons  of 
good  reputations  in  charge. 
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Modem  methods  of  orthopedic  surgery  are  reducmg  the  he^Iess 
and.  bedridden  cripples  to  an  exceedingly  small  proportion. 

Nothing  gives  more  joy  to  a  bedridden,  crippled  child  than  the 
prospect  of  standing  alone  and  becoming  able  to  walk,  with  a  further 
prospect  of  being  able  to  do  its  share  of  work  in  the  world.  The  best 
and  only  time  to  perfectly  correct  most  deformities  is  in  childhood. 

A  large  share  of  the  severe  deformities  are  the  inheritance  of  pov- 
erty, and,  if  corrected  at  aU,  the  work  must  be  done  in  charity  hospi- 
tals, either  sustained  by  private  charity  or  by  mimicipal  and  State 
appropriations.  For  over  20  years  the  Home  for  Destitute  Crippled 
Children,  Chicago,  has  been  doing  a  great  work  in  restoring  the 
deformed  to  normal  symmetry,  and  that  usuaUy  stands  for  future 
abiUty  to  earn  a  living.  The  annual  report  for  1913  showed  811 
house  cases  and  1,559  dispensary  out-patients  treated. 

About  one-third  of  all  the  deformities  corrected  are  tubercular, 
one-third  congenital  or  acquired  paralytic,  and  one-third  rachitic. 

The  rachitic  deformities,  consisting  usually  of  knock-knee,  bow- 
legs, and  anterior  bent  tibias,  are  expeditiously  corrected  by  the 
modern  method  of  rapid  and  bloodless  osteoclasis.  No  time  and 
expense  are  lost  upon  antiseptic  dressing  and  precautions.  The 
bloodless  corrections  are  made  in  a  Grattan  osteoclast  in  eight  seconds. 
The  parts  are  held  in  plaster  of  Paris  for  five  weeks,  and  in  six  weeks 
the  patient  is  walking  on  symmetric  legs  and  is  ready  for  discharge. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  classes  of  deformities  require  more  pro- 
longed treatments.  The  tubercular  joints  frequently  require  from 
one  to  three  or  four  years  of  treatment.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Albee 
operation  may  shorten  the  course  of  treatment  necessary  for  Pott's 
disease  of  the  spine. 

The  congenital  clubfoot  can  be  quickly  corrected  by  tenotomy  and 
forcible  straightening,  but  requires  from  four  months  to  a  year  of 
close  observation  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

The  paralytic  clubfoot  deformities,  whether  corrected  by  tenoto- 
mies, astragalectomy,  or  tendon  transplantation,  require  prolonged 
care  and  attention. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Abbott  method  of  treating  scoliosis  may 
shorten  the  period  of  treatment  and  give  improved  results. 

The  congenital  hip  dislocations  require  eight  months  in  plaster  of 
Paris  to  get  good  results.  We  are  doing  Prof.  Lorenz's  new  manipu- 
lative replacement,  which  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  forceful 
method  he  employed  when  he  came  to  Chicago  12  years  ago.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  Prof.  Lorenz  came  to  this  country  he  would 
not  attempt  to  reduce  a  congenital  hip  in  a  child  over  6  years  of  age. 
By  the  more  improved  modem  methods  we  frequently  succeed  in 
getting  good  replacements  in  children  up  to  8  and  even  10  years  of  age. 
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We  frequently  receive  paralytic  children  with  a  history  of  having 
bin  helpless  on  the  bed  for  several  years.  *  *  *  Frequently  after  a 
month's  treatment  the  child  will  be  found  walking  on  a  pair  of 
cratches  around  the  ward.  After  a  time  braces  are  appUed  in  place 
of  plaster.  Thus  a  bedridden  case  becomes  an  ambulatory  patient, 
with  a  hoi>e  of  still  further  improvement. 

An  improvement  in  the  mentaUty  of  the  child  immediately  foUows 
the  correction  of  its  deformities.  Increased  confidence  and  force  of 
character  can  always  be  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  second  pictures  of  the 
cases. 

To  give  Uttle  cripples  straight  and  symmetric  bodies  and  limbs,  so 
that  they  may  enter  lifers  work  with  a  good  chance  of  becoming  self- 
stxpporting  and  self-respecting  upbuilders  in  the  community,  is  not 
only  a  charity,  but  has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  at  least  three 
States  to  be  a  good  financial  investment  for  the  State.  Certainly  this 
great  work  should  not  be  left  entirely  as  an  over-heavy  financial  load 
to  be  carried  by  generous  and  seH-sacrificing  philanthropists. 


SARLT  mSTORT  OF  THE  CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CRIPPLES. 

Douglas  C.  McMubtru,  New  York. 
(BitOetin  of  the  Johtu  Hopkins  Hospital,  Februarp,  1914,) 

The  first  glimmer  of  hope  for  the  welfare  of  the  cripple  began  to 
appear  in  the  eighteenth  century,  though  the  progress  in  this  direction 
was  very  slow.  The  first  measures  did  not  in  a  strict  sense  mark  the 
bqrinnings  of  care  for  cripples,  but  they  operated  to  the  ultimate 
advantages  of  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  infirmity,  were  cast  upon 
the  pity  of  their  fellow  men.  The  actuating  motive  of  provision  in 
many  cases,  however,  was  utihtarian  in  character.  One  object  was 
that  all  cripples  might  bo  confined,  so  that  they  should  not  annoy  the 
oommunity  bv  their  deformed  appearance. 

Some  of  the  many  monasteries  which  had  not  been  utilized  since 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  were  thrown  open  and  converted  into 
•>rphan  asylums,  madhouses,  or  penitentiaries.  In  the  estabUshment 
ci^  the  various  institutions  the  cripple  was  frequently  considered. 

TTiose  handicapped  by  deformity  were  best  provided  for  at  a  hos- 
pital for  wretched  and  pauper  invahds  estabhshed  at  Pforgheim  in 
1722  by  Count  Luitgard,  of  Baden.  This  was  later  transformed  by 
Count  Charles  Frederic,  of  Baden,  into  an  orphan  asylum,  but  made 
^>ecial  provision  for  young  and  old  cripples.  Of  those  capable  of 
ioitniction  it  is  noted  merely  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  school 
of  the  orphan  asyliun  ''when  they  could  stand  it.^'  The  cripple 
lirpartment  was  abolished  in  1808,  probably  because  the  room  was 
needed  for  the  insane. 
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Such  provision  for  cripples,  however,  gave  them  asylum  only,  and 
did  nothing  in  a  constructive  way  to  better  their  condition,  but  the 
rise  of  the  science  of  orthopedics  was  responsible  for  the  ensuing  im- 
provement. It  is  true  that  one  of  the  earliest  Hippocratic  treatises 
was  orthopedic  in  character,  but  the  attention  which  had  been  given 
to  human  deformity  by  the  medical  profession  had,  up  to  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  been  inconsequential.  One  of  the  first  to  give 
extensive  consideration  to  such  work  was  Andry,  of  Paris,  who  pub- 
lished in  1744  a  two-volimie  work  on  orthopedics,  illustrated.  He 
encountered  much  skepticism.  For  example,  Siebold  in  his  Chir- 
Turgisches  TascheTibuch  (1792)  claimed  that  the  cure  of  clubfeet  was 
impossible. 

Another  advance  was  made  in  1780,  when  J.  A.  Venel,  who  was 
versed  in  both  mechanics  and  medicine,  founded  an  institution  for 
the  deformed  at  Orbe,  Switzerland.  Several  other  surgeons  also  did 
valuable  work.  The  most  complete  books  on  the  subject  were  by 
Jorg  (1816). 

The  theories  of  the  various  orthopedists  were  best  put  into  practice 
in  an  institution,  and  a  large  number  of  these  were  foimded  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century;  as,  for  example,  those  located 
at  Paris,  London.  Leipzig,  Lubeck,  Berlin,  and  Vieiyia.  One  at 
Wurzburg,  established  by  Dr.  Heine,  gained  especial  fame,  being  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Germany. 

The  first  institution  for  the  deformed  in  Prussia  was  established 
at  Berlin  in  1823,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Blomer.  This  was  designed  for  pay 
patients  from  among  the  upper  classes,  but  indigent  crippled  chil- 
dren were  also  admitted.  Between  the  years  1823  and  1827  he  treated 
no  less  than  1,179  cases  of  deformity,  of  which  he  claimed  to  cure  651. 
Blomer  had  a  workroom  for  making  apparatus,  bandages,  and  arti- 
ficial limbs.     It  is  not  known  how  long  his  institution  lasted. 

A  similar  institution  was  founded  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1827 
by  Dr.  Ackennann.  There  was  much  difficulty  encoimtered  in  over- 
coming pubUc  suspicion  and  distrust.  Dr.  Gunther  maintained  an 
institution  in  Hamburg  during  the  years  1832-1837.  While  visiting 
Hamburg,  Dr.  Zinc,  of  Vienna,  became  acquainted  with  this  estab- 
lishment, and  upon  his  return  to  Vienna  founded  a  similar  one.  May 
1,  1838.  This  latter  much  resembled  the  institute  of  Blomer,  at 
Berlin. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  had  been  founded  in  Munich,  in 
1832,  the  first  comprehensive  institution  for  the  care  and  education 
of  cripples.  The  KonigUche  Bayerische  Zentralanstalt  fur  Erziehung 
imd  Bildung  kruppelhafter  Kinder  was  brought  into  being  by  an 
eminent  philanthropist,  Johan  Nepomuk,  and  the  principles  then 
exemplified  have  in  general  been  foUowed  by  most  of  the  modem 
institutions  which  have  since  been  established.    A  description  of  sub- 
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sequent  work,  however,  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
In  Denmark,  England,  and  Italy,  as  weU  as  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  extensive  systems  of  care  have  been  built  up,  and  in 
ilmost  every  civilized  country  of  the  world  there  is  made  some  pro- 
Tision  for  the  welfare  of  the  cripple. 


WEAK  FSBT  AUD  POSTURAL  DEFORMITT  IN  CHILDREN.^ 

Chablxs  Oqilyt,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
{New  York  Medical  Journal,  Sept.  6, 1919,) 

WEAK   FEET. 

Note  the  tenn  "weak  feet,"  and  not  "flat  feet;"  for  the  condition 
of  weak  feet  should  be  recognized  long  before  the  flattening  or  low- 
ering of  the  long  arch  of  the  foot  has  developed.  The  importance  of 
the  care  of  the  feet  can  not  be  overestimated.  Seldom  is  a  weak  foot 
recognized  before  flattening  has  developed  and  a  long  train  of  symp- 
toms has  foUowed  in  its  wake. 

The  body  weight  normally  passes  through  the  center  of  the  knee 
joint,  a  little  to  its  inner  side,  down  the  leg  through  a  line  represented 
by  the  crest  of  the  tibia^  through  the  center  of  the  ankle  joint  and 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  second  toe.  When  we  find  the 
foot  everted  (rolled  outward),  this  relationship  is  immediately 
changed,  and  the  body  weight  no  longer  passes  over  the  dorsimi  of 
the  foot  to  the  second  toe,  but  down  to  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  to 
a  point  corresponding  to  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation.  Just 
AS  soon,  then,  as  this  abnormal  relationship  is  established,  just  so 
soon  is  there  demanded  of  the  long  arch  of  the  foot  the  sustenance 
of  the  body  weight  bearing  down  upon  its  highest  point.  It  is  then 
simply  a  matter  of  time  before  it  gradually  gives  way.  Symptoms 
of  discomfort,  and  subsequently  pain,  develop  (sometimes  associated 
with  backache),  and  later  there  presents  itself  to  us  a  typical  flat  foot. 
This  could  have  easily  been  prevented  by  the  recognition  of  the 
ereision  and  its  correction. 

Treatment. — The  proper  treatment  of  weak  feet,  or  even  flat  feet, 
is  by  no  means  an  insertion  of  plates  or  foot  supports,  which  the  pa- 
tients are  usually  advised  to  procure  at  some  near-by  shoe  store. 
Such  arch  supports  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  proper  foot  plate 
t9  one  which  supports  the  foot  anteroposteriorly  and  also  laterally 
vhen  the  foot  is  performing  its  function  of  weight  bearing.  Such  a 
plate  can  only  be  made  from  a  plaster  model  of  the  foot,  which  plas- 
ter cast  is  further  remodeled  to  complete  the  correction  of  the  de- 
formity desired.     Furthermore,  the  employment  of  any  arch  support 

I  Oeneral  title  of  article:  "Orthopedics  in  General  Practice.'' 
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is  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  such  feet  unl^s  the  everaion,  which 
has  already  been  noted  and  which  is  always  present,  is  first  corrected. 
This  is  really  the  most  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  weak  feet. 
It  can  be  corrected  and  controlled  by  elevating  the  inner  side  of  the 
heel  of  the  shoe  and  extending  the  heel  forward  on  the  sole  some 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.     This  should  bo  done  in  every  case. 

In  the  milder  cases  this  alone  will  be  foimd  all  that  is  necessary, 
provided  the  shoe  chosen  is  built  on  proper  lines — with  a  straight 
line  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sole,  etc.,  to  obtain  proper  foot  balance. 
In  addition,  we  must,  by  foot  exercises,  strengthen  the  muscles  which 
control  the  position  of  the  foot  in  its  relation  to  the  leg,  and  so  enable 
us  to  retain  our  corrected  position. 

ANTEROPOSTERIOR  POSTURAL  DEFORMITY. 

The  subject  of  anteroposterior  postural  deformity  is  one  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized. 

If  we  could  but  have  these  cases  recognized  early  we  would  not  see 
so  many  of  the  marked  deformities  of  rotary  lateral  curvature  which 
are  constantly  being  referred  to  us.  The  class  of  patients  which  are 
here  referred  to  are  characterized  by  very  definite  and  constant  pe- 
culiarities. They  are  those  who  lack  muscle  tone.  These  are  the 
children  whom  you  see  lagging  behind  in  their  romp  and  play,  tiring 
very  easily,  refusing  to  continue  the  game  with  the  other  children, 
hanging  back  when  any  active  exercise  is  being  enjoyed.  They  ruji 
clumsily,  they  walk  with  an  ungainly  gait — with  rounded  shoulders 
and  head  forward.  In  the  standing  posture  the  abdomen  is  prom- 
inent, the  shoulders  are  rounded,  the  chest  is  sunken  (retracted),  and 
the  head  is  protruded.  When  sitting  down  they  may  best  be  char- 
acterized as  those  who  "flop  over,'*  either  upon  their  book  or  upon 
the  table  before  which  they  are  seated.  .  .  .  The  condition  is  found 
more  frequently  among  girls  than  boys,  the  reason  for  this  being  that 
boys  are  naturally  more  inclined  to  the  muscular  activities  of  outdoor 
sports  and  games. 

The  difficulty  of  diagnosis  from  the  indefiniteness  of  the  symptoms 
is  counteracted  by  the  ease  with  which  the  condition  is  recognized 
when  the  clothing  is  removed  and  the  patient  is  made  to  stand  before 
the  examiner.  One  recognizes  at  a  glance  the  abnormal  posture,  and 
the  diagnosis  should  immediately  be  made. 

There  is  no  structural  change  in  this  deformity.  The  position  is 
entirely  due  to  habit.  This  postural  deformity  can  be  voluntarily 
corrected  by  the  patient.  The  condition  can  be  cured  by  properly 
directed  breathing  exercises,  hght  calisthenics,  and  good  hygienic  and 
dietetic  care. 
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FLAT  FOOT  IN  CHILDREN. 

Albert  Ehrxntrieo,  M.  D. 
iBoiUm  Medical  and  SuTgical  Journal,  Apr,  f,  191^.) 

A  study  of  the  records  of  1,000  children  under  12  years  of  age 
applying  consecutively  for  treatment  at  the  out-patient  department 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  in  1912,  showed  440  having  some  static 
disability  of  the  feet.  These  cases  could  readily  be  divided  into  three 
cliisses — congenital  (18),  idiopathic  (95),  and  secondary  (327). 

First.  The  diagnosis  of  weak,  pronated,  or  flat  foot  should  not 
be  made  inconsiderately.  In  327  of  the  440  cases  the  foot  symptoms 
were  secondary  to  some  other  condition  which  required  treatment. 
Continued  observation  in  many  apparently  simple  cases  showed  mild 
rickets  or  unsuspected  infantile  paralysis,  and  less  frequently  such 
conditions  as  tuberculosis  of  the  knee,  hemiplegia,  or  lead,  post- 
diphtheretic,  or  spastic  paralysis. 

Second.  Eighteen  of  the  primary  cases  were  congenital.  These, 
the  result  of  mechanical  influences  prior  to  birth,  are  more  properly 
classed  with  clubfoot;  they  belong  to  the  type  to  which  I  have  given 
the  name  of  potential  calcaneo-valgus. 

Third.  A  study  of  the  other  primary  cases,  95  in  nimiber,  shows  evi- 
dence of  muscular  insufficiency  resulting  from  physical  debihty  as  the 
leading  factor  in  causation.  This  debility,  as  shown  by  the  records, 
is  frequently  the  sequel  of  an  infectious  disease,  and  is  particularly 
apparent  when  the  child  has  been  the  victim  of  a  series  of  infectioxis  in 
close  succession.  Other  static  disabilities,  such  as  relaxed  knees, 
functional  scoliosis,  and  gastroptosis  are  likely  to  be  present. 

Fourth.  The  secondary  cases,  which  were  in  the  majority,  were  the 
result  of  rickets  or  of  rhachitic  deformities  in  approximately  200  cases, 
of  infantUe  paralysis  in  107,  and  of  other  conditions  in  approximately 
20  cases.     In  many  of  these  the  foot  disability  was  a  minor  incident. 

Fifth.  Prophylaxis  of  foot  disabiUties  consists  in  combating  the 
two  important  causes  therefor — rickets  and  the  infectious  diseases 
of  childhood.  Both  of  these  should  yield  to  hygiene.  Measures  to 
lessen  substitute  nursing  of  infants  by  means  of  proprietary  foods  or 
improper  milk  mixtures,  and  to  control  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases through  schools,  which  at  the  present  time  are  probably  the 
chief  agents  in  the  dissemination  of  infections  among  children,  will 
result  in  the  important  diminution  in  the  incidence  of  these  conditions. 
Sixth.  The  treatment  is  usually  effective. 


CARE  OF  THE  EYES  OF  SCHOOL  CHH^DREN. 

iSatorialin  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  fO,  19 IS.) 

One  way  in  which  the  growing  interest  in  school  hygiene  is  shown 
B  the  increasing  demand  that  the  eyes  of  the  children  shall  be  con- 
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served  by  proper  glasses  whenever  they  appear  to  be  causing  trouble. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  the  decision  to  do  the  proper  thing  does 
not  always  include  provision  of  the  ways  and  means.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  a  child  needs  proper  glasses;  it  is  another  to  see  that  he 
gets  them. 

Thousands  of  children  are  directed  each  winter  to  have  their  eyes 
examined.  Some  of  these  consult  speciaUsts  in  their  offices  and 
receive  adequate  treatment.  Others  consult  opticians  or  optome- 
trists, who,  for  the  sake  of  selling  a  pair  of  glasses,  undertake  to  solve 
the  intricate  problems  involved  with  a  deftness  and  celerity  which 
would  be  remarkable  if  successful.  The  majority,  perhaps,  arrive 
almost  simidtaneously  at  the  eye  clinics,  which  are  overwhelmed  by 
this  sudden  and  temporary  increase  of  the  most  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  part  of  their  work.  -A  certain  number  of  these  children, 
but  a  comparatively  small  number,  are  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  and  these  receive  proper  attention;  but  in  oiu*  large  clinics 
the  time  of  the  expert  is  fully  occupied  by  attending  to  the  diseases 
and  operative  conditions  of  the  eye  that  present  themselves.  The 
great  majority  of  these  refraction  cases  have  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
jimior  assistants,  who  attend  the  clinics  for  other  reasons  than  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  correction  of  the  tiresome,  patience- 
trying  errors  of  refraction  and  seldom  have  the  skill  to  cope  success- 
fully with  the  task;  so  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  children 
receive  the  painstaking,  accm-ate  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  appointment  of  a  city  ophthalmologist,  who  prescribes  from  a 
single  examination  after  the  eyes  have  been  placed  under  atropine 
by  a  school  nurse  gives  no  better  results,  if  indeed  as  good. 

The  problem  then,  that  grows  more  and  more  perplexing  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  the  conservation  of  the  eyes  of  school  children,  is 
how  to  secure  a  means  by  which  they  may  be  properly  examined,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  solution  adopted  in  London,  as  detailed 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Horton  Brown  in  the  Ophthalmic  Record  for  October, 
1913.     [See  next  article.] 

This  plan  may  not  be  ideal — the  first  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  of 
such  magnitude  seldom  is — but  it  presents  three  saUent  features 
which  we  beUeve  must  form  a  part  of  any  plan  that  is  to  prove  suc- 
cessful, viz,  employment  of  competent  ophthalmologists  with  adequate 
facilities,  reasonable  payment  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  work,  and 
protection  against  overcrowding.  Nothing  in  this  miUtates  against 
the  use  of  material  for  instruction;  on  the  contrary,  the  junior  assist- 
ants, who  now  often  have  to  work  out  their  problems  unassisted, 
would  then  work  imder  the  direct  personal  supervision  of  an  expert 
and  learn  more  quickly  how  to  solve  them  acciu'ately.  Nothing  except 
the  prospect  of  some  reward  will  keep  the  expert  down  to  the  grind- 
ing, laborious,  and  usually  thankless  task  of  refraction  work;  he 
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win  leave  it  for  easier,  more  interesting,  and  indirectly  more  profit- 
able branches  of  his  specialty.  No  man  can  do  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  a  day  and  do  it  well.  The  crowds  at  the  clinics 
at  certain  seasons  are  enough  to  make  the  most  skillful  despair;  he 
can  not  attend  to  all,  often  not  to  a  majority,  as  they  should  be  at- 
tended to,  yet  if  a  single  patient  complains  of  lack  of  attention,  an 
investagation  is  in  order,  and  if  the  expert  works  overtime,  he  soon 
feels  that  he  is  not  gaining  the  approbation  of  the  authorities;  hence 
the  limitation  of  the  work  given  him  to  do  each  day  to  the  amount 
that  a  skillful  man  can  accomplish  successfully  in  the  prescribed 
time  enables  him  to  perform  it  accurately  and  conscientiously. 

Too  much  hurried,  sUp-shod  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  refraction 
rooms  of  our  metropoUtan  clinics.  Under  the  circumstances  we 
can  not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  so  if  the  eyes  of  our  school 
children  are  to  be  conserved  it  would  be  well  for  the  city  authorities 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  example  set  them  by  their  confreres  of 
London  and  to  institute  measures  to  secure  for  the  children  adequate 
expert  care  and  attention. 


CARS  OF  THB  BTBS  OF  SCHOOL  CHILOREN  AT  MOORFIBLDS,  LONDON. 

Samxtel  Hobton  Brown,  M.  D.,  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 
( The  Ophthalmic  Record,  October,  19 IS.) 

The  London  County  Council  after  much  persuasion  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  at  Moorfields, 
for  the  special  and  prompt  treatment  of  the  London  County  Council 
elementary  school  children  who  require  glasses.  The  hospital 
equipped  a  model  department,  separate  from  the  other  clinics,  where 
OTch  children  are  treated  apart  from  the  other  patients.  This  de- 
partment has  attracted  considerable  attention,  as  it  is  practically  a 
school  eye  clinic.  Five  physicians  are  engaged  in  this  department 
each  week,  and  it  also  engages  part  of  the  time  of  the  nursing,  do- 
mesticy  clerical,  dbpensing,  and  optical  staffs.  For  neatness  and 
dispatch  this  is  the  finest  clinic  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  clerical 
work  18  done  by  a  clerk,  who  employs  a  clean,  practicable  card-index 
STstexn.  Noise  and  confusion  are  absent.  The  rooms  of  the  clinic 
are  clean  and  very  attractive. 

The  agreement  between  the  hospital  and  the  coxmcil  is  that  the 
hoBpital  will  care  for  not  more  than  5,000  school  children  in  the  special 
department  upon  the  payment  by  the  London  County  Council  of 
the  sum  of  £1,000  ($4,800)  annually,  half  of  which  the  hospital 
retains  for  its  expenses,  dividing  the  other  half  equally  among  the 
fire  physicians.  This  yields  to  each  physician  £100  ($480)  annually. 
The  cost  of  examining  and  prescribing  for  each  child  is  approxi- 
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mately  4  shillings  (96  cents) ,  of  which  the  doctor  in  attendance 
receives  2  shillings  (46  cents).  Eveji  in  our  land  of  high  prices  th^ 
would  be  quite  a  considerable  item. 

It  is  so  arranged  that  each  doctor  sees  not  more  than  12  new 
cases  daily  and  such  old  cases  as  have  been  returned  to  his  service. 
At  the  maximum  an  assistant  can  not  consider  his  day  badly  spent 
when  the  hospital  work  has  placed  24  shillings  ($5.76)  to  his  credit. 

The  school  children  comqig  to  the  hospital  are  not  all  exclusively 
refraction  cases;  they  frequently  present  other  conditions.  These 
are  referred  back  to  the  hospital  proper.  In  order,  however,  to 
prevent  confusion,  duplication  of  records,  etc.,  each  day  sees  one 
of  the  chief  surgeons  of  the  hospital  acting  as  medical  ofiSicer  for  that 
day,  and  all  the  cases,  other  than  refraction  cases  occurring  in  this 
special  department,  automatically  belong  to  the  cUnic  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  day  and  he  treats  them  as  such  henceforth. 

In  1912  there  were  4,501  new  cases  of  school  children,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  11,860.  There  were  138  transferred  to  the  regular 
outpatient  department.  Spectacles  were  prescribed  for  3,878.  The 
number  of  grants  for  spectacles  was  1,156. 

Regarding  spectacles,  the  hospital  neither  manufactures  nor  sells 
spectacles,  but  arranges  for  the  optician  to  attend  daily  at  the  hos- 
pital. The  optician  is  authorized  to  charge  prices  ranging  from 
Is.  9d.  (42  cents)  to  3s.  6d.  (84  cents),  and,  in  the  case  of  cataract 
patients,  5s.  6d.  ($1.32).  Those  who  can  not  pay  these  prices  can,  on 
application  to  the  inquiry  officer,  be  furnished  with  a  paper  stating 
the  cost.  This  paper  is  signed  by  the  inquiry  officer,  and  is  a  certi- 
fied statement  in  case  the  patient  applies  to  some  agency  (there  are 
about  800  such  agencies  available)  toward  the  cost  of  the  spectacles. 


IS  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  IfYOPIC  STES  DIMINISHING? 

Samuel  D.  Rislkt,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
{Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Sept.  £7, 1915.) 

In  my  report  of  the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  the  school  children 
in  Philadelphia,  published  in  1881,  it  was  shown  that  the  increasing 
percentage  of  myopia  in  the  schools  as  the  pupils  advanced  in  ago 
and  school  progress,  as  was  set  forth  by  the  statistics  of  many  ob- 
servers both  in  Europe  and  America,  was  due  not  so  much  to  the 
want  of  hygienic  precautions  in  the  schools  as  to  the  existing  congeni- 
tal defects  in  the  eyes  of  the  children.  Many  examples,  it  ts  true, 
were  presented  showing  the  baneful  influence  of  inadequately  lighted 
schoolrooms  and  other  faulty  environments  over  the  eyes  of  all  young 
children,  but  it  was  obvious  from  their  collated  statistics  that  the 
crux  of  the  matter  lay  in  the  congenital  visual  defects. 
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The  entire  work  was  summarized  in  the  following  conclusion  and 
recommendation : 

That,  ^ven  an  emmetropic  or  normal  eye,  the  probabilities  are 
that  no  harm  will  come  to  it  from  the  educational  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  given  an  eye  with  an  anomaly  of  refractioQ,  especially 
astigmatism,  the  probabilities  are,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the 
educational  process  will  be  fraught  with  pain  and  danger  to  the  eye. 

Therefore,  that  before  entering  school  the  possible  presence  of 
defects  of  vision  should  be  excluded,  and  any  existing  error  of 
refraction  corrected  as  soon  as  any  trouble  is  experienced. 

Briefly  stated,  it  was  shown  by  this  investigation  that  the  emme- 
tropic eye,  notwithstanding  its  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
whole  number,  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  model  or  standard  eye, 
since  it  passed  through  the  stress  and  strain  of  school  life  with  a 
minimum  of  pain  and  peril,  and  maintained  a  nearly  uniform  per- 
centage through  all  the  years  of  school  life;  that  pain,  lowered  acuity 
of  vision  and  disease  in  the  eyes  with  defects  of  refraction,  especially 
in  astigmatic  eyes,  steadily  increased  as  i^e  and  school  progress  ad- 
vanced ;  that  with  increasing  school  age  the  percentage  of  eyes  with 
hypermetropic  refraction  steadily  fell,  while  the  percentage  of  eyes 
with  myopic  refraction  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  the  increas- 
ing refraction  being  associated  with  a  steadily  increasing  percentage 
of  paiuy  lowered  acuity  of  vision,  and  disease  of  the  intraocular 
tunics.  As  a  corollary  growing  out  of  these  findings  and  conclu- 
sions it  was  recommended  that  no  child  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  on  the  educational  process  until  the  eyes  had  been  examined. 

While  these  statistics  were  in  course  of  preparation,  I  published, 
•nd  later  presented  before  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society, 
the  history  of  a  large  series  of  cases,  all  taken  from  my  private-case 
books,  in  which  the  eyes  had  passed  while  under  observation  from 
hypermetropic  to  myopic  refraction  through  the  txunstile  of  astig- 
matism. These  cases  were  presented  and  published  to  fortify  the 
eUixikd  made  in  the  report  of  the  school  examinations. 

Twelve  years  later,  probably  because  of  this  work,  I  was  requested 
by  the  late  Dr.  William  F.  Norris  to  write  the  article  on  **  School 
Hygiene  "  which  appeared  in  1894  in  the  second  volume  of  Norris  and 
OKvpr's  **A  System  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye."  While  preparing  this 
article  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  conclusions  based  on  the  school 
Report  and  published  in  1881  were  true,  some  demonstration  of  their 
truth  should  be  shown  after  20  years,  in  a  careful  analysis  of  all  cases 
applying  in  the  routine  of  professional  work  for  relief  from  asthe- 
nopia by  the  careful  correction  of  existing  congenital  errors  of  refrac- 
tixnu  hx  Philadelphia  during  the  period  from  1874  to  1893,  inclusive, 
ophthalmic  surgeons  had  habitually  ordered  glasses  for  the  relief  of 
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asthenopia.  During  this  period  many  cases  of  rebellious  headache 
and  nerve  storms,  after  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  famous  paper  on  their 
relation  to  eyestrain,  were  referred  to  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  for 
consultation  and  treatment.  It  was  therefore  logical,  reasoning  a 
priori,  to  assume,  if  the  conclusions  of  the  school  report  based  on  the 
statistics  there  formulated  were  true,  that  such  an  analysis  of  the 
case  as  was  proposed  should  show  diminishing  percentage  in  the 
relative  number  of  myopic  eyes  and  a  lower  degree  of  myopia.  The 
work  was  undertaken,  and  the  resulting  figures  were  based  on  the 
refraction  as  shown  by  the  glasses  ordered  for  distance  and  constant 
wear.  The  work  covered  the  correcting  glasses  for  a  total  of  195,- 
754  eyes,  of  which  8,736  were  from  my  private-case  books,  all  of  the 
latter  having  been  painstaking  corrections  under  the  use  of  mydri- 
atics, pressed  to  the  thorough  paralysis  of  the  acconnnodation. 

This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  the  study  from  1894  to  1912, 
inclusive.  The  total  number  of  eyes  falling  under  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  analysis  is  6,850. 

At  the  present  time  it  has  been  found  possible  to  complete  the  analy- 
sis only  for  the  group  of  cases  in  the  first  three  years,  1894  to  1896, 
inclusive,  and  for  the  group  in  the  last  three  years,  1910,  1911,  and 
1912,  giving  for  these  years  a  total  of  2,297  eyes.  In  all  of  these, 
painstaking  effort  was  made  by  every  means  at  our  command  to 
determine  the  static  refraction  of  each  eye,  the  determination  beuig 
made  after  the  more  or  less  prolonged  use  of  the  stronger  mydriatics. 
Homatropin  was  used  only  for  elderly  persons,  and  then  for  its 
therapeutic  effects  over  irritable  and  inflamed  eyes. 

A  summary  of  the  statistics  shows  that  the  percentage  of  myopic 
eyes  for  1894  had  fallen  to  15.06  per  cent,  for  1895  to  13.4,  and  for 
1896  to  13.86,  giving  an  average  for  the  three  years  of  14.07  per  cent, 
as  compared  to  16.78  for  the  preceding  three  years,  or  22.03  per  cent, 
the  average  for  the  preceding  20  years.  The  diminishing  percentage 
of  myopia  is  made  strikingly  manifest  by  the  figiu^es  shown  in  the 
last  three  years,  1910  to  1912,  inclusive.  In  1910  there  was  13.45 
per  cent  of  myopic  eyes,  which  fell  inl911to8.21  per  cent,  but  rose 
in  1912  to  11.97  per  cent,  or  an  average  for  the  three  years  of  11.21 
per  cent.  The  average  percentage  of  myopia  for  each  succeeding 
period  of  three  years  is  shown  by  the  steady  fall  from  28.43  per  cent 
in  1874  to  11.21  per  cent  in  1913. 

The  percentage  of  high  myopia,  10  D.  or  greater,  during  the  first 
period  of  three  years,  shows  a  steady  rise  in  the  ninnber  of  such  eyes 
from  0.80  per  cent  in  1894  to  0.91  per  cent  in  1895,  and  to  1.86  per 
cent  in  1896.  In  1910  and  1911  not  a  single  case  of  M. — 10  D.  waa 
seen,  reducing  the  average  for  the  three  years  to  0.20  per  cent,  as 
compared  to  1.19  per  cent  for  the  first  period.     The  interesting  fact 
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is  aet  forth  that  while  the  percentage  of  the  higher  grades  of  myopia 
falls  with  more  or  less  regularity  with  the  succeeding  years,  the  lower 
grades  leas  than  3  D.  steadily  advance,  not  in  actual  numbers  but 
in  relation  to  the  whole  number  of  myopic  eyes. 


SQUINT  Ain>  ITS  CORRECTION. 

John  J.  O'Bbikn,  M.  D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
{New  York  StaU  Journal  of  Meiiehu,  Jamuary,  /P/4.) 

To  advise  the  parents  of  a  child  who  has  just  commenced  to  squint 
**to  wait  till  the  child  is  10  or  12 ;  that  nothing  can  be  done  till  then; 
that  the  child  will  grow  out  of  the  squint,"  is  wholly  bad.  It  is  true 
children  do  grow  out  of  squint,  but  always  with  a  blind  eye.  Could 
parents'  prevision  see  the  sequence  of.  procrastination  there  would 
be  little  danger  of  such  counsel  being  accepted.  In  its  consequence, 
neglect  is  but  a  step  removed  from  destruction  of  the  eye  as  a  visual 
organ.  Central  vision  in  a  neglected  case  of  squint  is  seldom  better 
than  one-tenth  of  normal  and  the  ability  to  read  utterly  lost.  When 
these  facts  are  familiar  to  the  public,  there  will  be  no  more  likelihood 
of  a  child  with  beginning  strabismus  being  neglected  than  if  he  had 
appendicitis  or  gall-bladder  disease.  Yet,  as  you  know,  it  is  but  a 
short  time  since  the  public  was  educated  to  take  care  of  the  latter. 
The  change  was  wrought  by  frequent  discussion. 

The  yoimger  the  child  the  more  rapid  is  the  decrease  in  vision.  A 
delay  of  months  in  a  4  or  5  year  old  child  may  not  be  fatal  to  vision, 
while  a  like  delay  in  a  child  a  month  or  two  old  would  spell  irretriev- 
able disaster.  In  very  yoimg  infants  the  deterioration  of  the  macula 
is  very  rapid.  The  rule,  therefore,  should  invariably  be  to  institute 
treatment  within  a  week  of  the  manifestation  of  the  squint. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  is  to  correct,  under  atropine,  the 
error  in  both  eyes  within  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  diopter 
of  the  full  correction.  The  less  the  error  the  nearer  should  the  pre- 
scription call  for  the  full  correction.  This  should  be  constantly 
worn.  Children  are  never  too  yoimg  to  wear  glasses  when  glasses  are 
indicated.  The  propter  correction  of  the  refractive  error  in  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  cases  of  both  convergent  and  divergent 
squint  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  eflfect  a  permanent,  complete 
core.  When  this  fails  we  have  recourse  to  the  other  agents.  These  in 
order  of  importance  are:  Atropine  to  be  instilled  in  the  fixing  eye; 
occlusion  of  the  fixing  eye;  training  the  fusion  sense  and  operation. 
The  objects  of  treatment  are  to  arrest  the  diminution  of  and  bring 
back  the  vision  to  the  squinting  eye  and  restore  the  visual  axes  to 
normal.  In  cases  where  the  above  remedies  fail,  operation  is  indi- 
cated, and  the  one  giving  the  best  results  is  advancement  with  or 
without  tenotomy  of  the  opposing  muscle. 
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With  care,  an  abundance  of  patience,  and  some  skill  the  vision  of 
the  eyes  of  these  Kttle  squinters  caji  be,  if  promptly  treated,  saved 
with  lasting  benefit  to  the  patient  and  some  credit  to  the  profession. 


WHAT  THE  STATE  CAN  DO  TO  PREVENT  BLINDNESS. 

Wqjj^  O.  Nance,  M.  D.,  Ophihalmie  Surgeon,  IJUnois  Eye  and  Bar  Inpmary,  Ckioaga. 
{Journal  of  Ophthalmologp  and  OUhLarfngologPf  February,  19 14-) 

Every  oculist  and  most  general  medical  practitioners  know  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  blindness  of  the  world  is  preventable;  in  other 
words,  that  of  every  10  persons  who  are  sightless,  4  of  them  need  not 
have  been  so.  The  question  that  presents  itself  in  this  connection  is, 
has  the  medical  profession  been  awake  to  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  subject  to  the  extent  that  it  should  have  been  and  has  the  pubUc 
been  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  prop- 
erly informed  as  to  the  possibiUties  of  what  cooperation  might  accom- 
plish toward  materially  improving  these  figures? 

We  all  know  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  all  blindness  is  due  to 
ophthalmia  neonatormn,  and  that  25  per  cent  of  all  preventable 
blindness  is  attributed  to  this  disease.  There  i&  no  use  arguing  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  Crede  method  of  prophylaxis.  Everyone  admits 
its  value.  No  physician  can  consistently  object  to  its  use.  If  some 
physicians  do  not  employ  it  because  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to 
do  so,  the  State  should  make  it  easy  for  them  by  furnishing  it  gratui- 
tously in  a  convenient  form,  as  is  now  being  done  in  several  States. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  should  be  made  a  reportable  disease,  as  is 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

We  all  know  that  if  cases  are  seen  early  and  intelligent  and  active 
treatment  is  immediately  instituted  and  continued  it  is  rare  that  an 
eye  is  lost.  What  an  appalHng  thing  it  is  for  us  to  meet,  as  is  not  at 
all  infrequent,  with  a  little  patient  whose  come©  are  ulcerated  and 
perforated,  forever  blind,  and  to  consider  what  could  have  been  done 
by  intelligent  treatment  but  a  few  days  or  weeks  sooner.  Early 
reporting  of  these  cases  to  the  health  authorities  will  prevent  many 
such  catastrophes. 

Trachoma  is  responsible  for  about  one-tenth  of  all  blindness  in 
Illinois.  This  percentage  could  undoubtedly  be  cut  down  by  a  better 
understanding  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  better  hygienic  regimen  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  largo. 
Patients  and  parents  of  children  suflfering  from  trachoma  must  be 
better  advised  of  the  danger  of  contagion  and  the  easy  conveyance  of 
the  disease  by  towels,  handkerchiefs,  bedding,  and  the  like.  The 
'^common"  or  roller  towel  must  be  banished  from  pubUc  places  by 
legislative  enactment,  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
This  ordinance,  as  most  of  you  know,  was  passed  by  the  city  council 
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at  the  htfttance  of  your  chairman.  Its  enforcement  and  the  pub- 
ficitj  given  to  its  consideration  has  doubtless  been  the  cause  of 
preyenttng  many  cases  of  serious  ocular  infection  and  consequent 
bfindness. 

At  least  5  per  cent  of  blindness  results  from  ocular  injuries.  The 
greater  number  of  these  injuries  are  preventable,  many  of  them  being 
due  to  carelessness  and  ignorance.  How  frequently  we  see  children 
blind  or  partly  so  as  a  result  of  an  injury  of  the  eye  by  scissors,  knife, 
or  other  similar  instrument  placed  in  their  hands  by  thoughtless 
parents  or  friends.  The  air  rifle,  for  which  there  is  no  earthly  excuse 
for  existence,  annually  claims  a  harvest  of  bUnd  eyes.  Even  the  water 
eore  golf  ball  has  contributed  its  share  to  blindness  as  a  result  of  its 
dissection  by  the  inquisitive  modem  youth.  Most  of  these  injuries, 
as  also  others  caused  by  supposedly  harmless  to}rs,  could  have  been 
prevented  had  the  guardians  of  these  victims  appreciated  the  dangers 
of  such  devices.    A  campaign  of  education  is  needed  in  this  direction. 

Industrial  accidents  are  not  occurring  with  the  same  degree  of 
frequency  as  they  did  in  years  gone  by.  Manufacturing  and  railroad 
eorpK>ratiQns  in  Illinois  are  keeping  an  even  pace  or  better,  I  beUeve, 
with  those  of  other  States>in  the  protection  of  their  employees  against 
eye  injuries.  In  many  of  the  shops  and  factories,  however,  and  let 
it  be  said,  frequently  against  positive  orders  to  the  contrary,  the  cus- 
tom of  removing  foreign  bodies  from  the  eye  by  fellow  workmen  is 
still  persisted  in.  Every  eye  surgeon  knows  the  positive  iniquity  of 
such  procedure  and  has  seen  dire  results  following  the  custom.  Shop 
foremen  and  workmen  must  be  better  advised  as  to  the  dangers  of 
such  practice,  and  those  in  authority  must  see  to  it  that  the  custom 
is  abolished. 

Wood-alcohol  blindness  has  become  of  sufiSiciently  frequent  occur- 
rwice  to  demand  better  regulation  of  the  use  of  the  drug  in  industrial 
pursuits  and  in  its  sale  to  the  pubUc.  Both  employers  of  labor  and 
the  public  generally  must  be  warned  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  this 
preparation  and  of  its  influence  in  the  production  of  blindness. 
There  is  opi>ortunity  in  Illinois  for  legislative  enactment  restricting 
its  use  commercially  and  requiring  proper  and  comprehensive 
labeling. 

There  is  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  school  system  of  our 
St«te  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  illumination  of  schoolrooms,  the 
mB  BXkd  position  of  desks  and  seats,  the  size  and  character  of  the 
print  of  books,  the  kind  of  paper  used,  etc.  When  it  becomes  gen- 
Fcally  known  by  school  authorities  and  the  pubUc  that  the  beginning 
of  much  serious  eye  trouble,  sometimes  loading  to  blindness,  has  its 
ixveepium  in  the  schoolroom,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  ocular 
hjfri^ne  an  it  particularly  relates  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 
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PREVENTABLE    BLINDNESS— A    CHALLENGE    TO    THE    PROFESSIONS. 

Henbt  Copley  Greene,  B.  A.,  Field  Agent  for  the  Con$ervation  of  Ejfesight,  MassachuieUa  Commi$9hn 

for  the  Billed,  BotUm. 

{Journal  cfthe  American  Medical  AaaodaUont  Sept.  27, 19 IS,) 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  problem  of  unnecessary  blindness,  which  has  so  largely  baffled 
and  sometimes  even  disgraced  the  professions  of  naedicine,  business , 
statecraft,  and  social  service,  demands  for  its  solution  the  following 
measures: 

1.  A  campaign  of  medical  and  lay  research  and  education,  Grov- 
emment  action,  medical  treatment  and  social  work  carried  on,  where- 
ever  possible,  to  limit  and  to  remedy  ocular  disease,  especially  the 
more  prevalent  and  damaging  diseases  and  defects. 

2.  In  the  work  of  pubUc  education,  special  stress  to  be  laid  on  the 
importance  not  only  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  trachoma  as 
causes  of  blindness,  but  also  of  glaucoma,  syphilis,  and  ocular  injuries. 

3.  Medical  schools  to  emphasize  the  interrelation  of  ocular  and 
general  disease,  to  teach  their  students  the  importance  of  consultation 
with  ophthalmologists,  and  a  high  sense  not  only  of  human  service 
but  also  of  the  physician's  duty  to  uphold  the  health  laws,  both 
National  and  State. 

Hospitals  and  clinics  urged  to  provide  ophthalmologists  with  every 
possible  faciUty  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  obscure  cases, 
including  the  help  of  pathologists,  syphilologists,  brain  specialists, 
Roentgen-ray  specialists,   and   others. 

4.  The  prevalence  of  blindness  studied  in  each  State  in  relation  to 
its  more  prevalent  causes,  on  a  basis  of  reports  of  cases  of  blindness 
to  State  commissions  or  other  central  agencies. 

5.  To  promote  such  inteUigent  study  of  the  prevalence  and  results 
of  eye  diseases,  a  committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  to 
request  hospitals  and  ophthalmologists  to  include  in  all  their  eye 
records  the  following  data:  Age;  sex;  single,  married,  widowed,  or 
divorced;  birthplace;  birthplace  of  parents;  occupation  or  school 
grade ;  in  possibly  syphiUtic  cases,  the  number  of  children  still-bom, 
dead,  or  Uving,  and  in  traumatic  or  possibly  traumatic  cases,  the 
tool  or  machine  used,  and  the  manner  of  injiny. 

6.  To  facilitate  the  comparison  of  results,  the  following  stand- 
ards of  vision  officially  adopted:  For  blindness,  the  German  standard, 
vision  fingers  1  foot  or  less ;  practical  blindness,  vision  less  than  20-200 
with  glasses;  partial  disablement,  vision  20-200  to  20-50,  inclusive, 
with  glasses. 

7.  Making  it  the  duty  of  the  State  boards  of  health  or  of  special 
private  agents  to  study  the  needs  of  all  localities;  and  in  cooperation 
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with  medical  schools  and  hospitals,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  young 
ophthalmologists  opportunities  for  work  in  places  especially  requir- 
ing their  services. 

In  remote  districts,  where  peculiar  conditions  require  it,  such  clin- 
ical expeditions  as  those  of  Dr.  Stucky  in  the  Kentucky  mountains. 

In  lai^  cities,  self-supporting  evening  clinics,  with  paid  ophthal- 
mologists in  attendance,  oi^anized  to  compete  with  charlatans  and 
mefficient  practitioners  and  to  provide  self-respecting  patients  on  low 
wages  with  facilities  for  expert  treatment  otherwise  hard  to  secure. 

In  clinics  and  hospitals,  the  specialist's  work  made  more  efficient 
by  insisting  on  proper  treatment  of  diseases  imderlying  local  eye 
symptoms  and  by  keeping  patients  under  treatment  long  enough  to 
get  results. 

8.  Paid  social  workers  made  part  of  the  regular  staflf  of  all  eye 
clinics,  so  as  to  increase  their  efficiency  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
from  ^aucoma,  uveitis,  etc.,  and  to  economize  the  work  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  charge  as  fast  as  the  necessary  funds  can  be  secured. 

9.  In 'schools,  the  pupils'  eyes  regularly  examined,  preferably  by 
trained  physicians ;  records  kept  showing  the  eflfect  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum on  eyesight,  and  parents  induced  or  compelled  to  furnish 
necessary  eyeglasses  or  treatment  for  the  eyes.  If  necessary,  the 
State  "neglect  law''  amended  to  make  this  possible.  In  the  man- 
agement of  institutions.  State  and  local  authorities  to  set  a  standard 
of  work  for  the  preservation  of  eyesight. 

Especially  in  reform  schools  and  prisons  in  which  the  inmates 
are  shut  away  from  the  usual  medical  facilities,  ophthalmologists 
regularly  in  attendance;  and  close  cooperation  secured  between 
ophthalmologists,  general  physicians,  and  the  probation  officers 
having  oversight  over  discharged  prisoners.  All  male  gonorrheal 
and  all  syphilitic  patients  detained  until  cured. 

10.  Classes  especially  adapted  for  children  with  defective  eyesight 
organized  in  all  large  cities,  not  only  to  provide  education  for  children 
not  properly  inmates  of  institutions  for  the  blind,  but  also  to  aid  in 
the  preservation  of  their  sight. 

School  children  with  the  vision  of  both  eyes  defective,  or  with  one 
eye  practically  blind,  guided  toward  occupation  relatively  free  from 
ocular  injuries. 

1 1 .  State  birth  registration  laws  amended  to  secure  birth  notifica- 
tion within  3  dajrs,  and  preferably  within  48  hours ;  and  warnings  as 
to  the  danger  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  sent  to  aU  mothers  immedi- 
at«lj  on  receipt  of  birth  notices. 

Obstetric  clinics  promoted  to  furnish  adequate  nursing  and  medical 
oenrice  to  the  poor  in  large  cities.  Midwives  trained,  registered,  and 
supervised  in  cities  in  which  their  services  are  necessary. 
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A  suitable  prophylactic  distributed  free  to  all  physicians  and  to 
midwives.  The  use  of  this  prophylactic  required  at  all  births  in 
lying-in  hospitals  or  in  the  practice  of  midwives,  and  at  least  recom- 
mended strongly  to  physicians. 

The  symptoms  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  defined  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  as  redness  and  swelling  of  the  eyeUds  and  unnat- 
ural discharge  from  the  eyes,  within  30  days  of  birth,  and  made 
reportable  by  physicians  as  well  as  nurses  and  parents. 

Physicians,  as  well  as  midwives,  prosecuted  whenever  necessary  to 
secure  observance  of  the  reporting  law;  and  physicians  admonished 
by  their  State  societies  for  failure  to  obey  the  law  or  to  secure  ade- 
quate treatment  and  nursing  for  serious  cases. 

Local  boards  of  health  given  ample  powers  over  reported  cases^ 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  State  boards  in  requir- 
ing adequate  standards  of  treatment  Minimum  requirements  de- 
fined by  the  American  Medical  Association,  as  the  attendance  of  an 
ophthalmologist,  or  of  a  physician  experienced  in  the  treatment  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  assisted  in  aU  but  the  lightest  cases  by  at 
least  one  trained  nurse. 

12.  Trachoma  made  reportable  in  all  States  in  which  it  is  preva- 
lent, proper  treatment  insured  under  public  supervision,  and  in  case 
children  are  afifected,  special  schooling  provided. 

13.  Workers  for  conservation  of  vision  to  join  with  associations 
for  sex  education,  etc.,  (a)  in  setting  adequate  standards  of  treat- 
ment for  syphilis,  congenital  and  acquired;  (6)  in  raising  the  physi- 
cal standards  of  marriage ;  and  (c)  in  urging  the  Federal  Government 
to  extend  syphiUtic  patients  the  system  of  exclusion  at  the  port  of 
embarkation,  now  appUed  to  emigrants  with  trachoma. 

14.  Legislation  against  hoKday  injuries,  etc.,  and  popular  educsr 
tion  as  to  the  dangers  of  nonindustrial  injuries  of  the  eye. 

Cooperation  with  both  employers  and  employees  in  the  elimination 
of  industrial  injuries. 

Teamwork  with  the  American  association  for  labor  legislation  to 
secure  the  enactment  or  amendment  of  factory  inspection  and  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  so  as  to  provide  for  study  of  industrial 
conditions  affecting  eyesight,  protection  from  injury  and  disease,  and 
special  compensation  not  merely  for  ^' total  and  irrecoverable  blind- 
ness'' of  either  or  both  eyes,  but  also  for  practical  blindness,  defined 
as  reduction  of  vision  to  one-tenth  of  normal  with  glasses. 

15.  A  joint  committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  existing  State  organizations  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
the  conservation  of  eyesight  to  provide  for  interchange  of  information 
through  periodic  reports  from  each  State,  published  in  ophthalmo- 
logic journals  and  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  and  as  soon  as  any  vital 
demand  is  manifest,  to  promote  a  federation  of  aU  State  commit  toes 
and  commissions  actively  at  work  for  the  preservation  of  eyesight. 
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THE  ERUPTION  AlfD  DECAY  OF  THE  PERMANENT  TEETH.' 

Robert  Bennett  Bean,  Tnlane  University. 
(  The  Anatomieal  Record,  May,  1914.) 

Data  as  to  2,221  school  children,  viz:  776  Filipinos — 630  male  (5 
to  30  years),  146  female  (5  to  30  years) ;  628  German— 322  male,  306 
female;  817  American — 407  male  (5  to  18  years),  410  female  (5  to  18 
years);  total,  2,221. 

ERUPTION   OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  Filipinos  are  from  one  to  four  years  earlier  than  the  Germans 
and  Americans  in  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans are  slightly  earlier  than  the  Germans. 

The  females  are  more  precocious  than  the  males  in  the  three  groups, 
but  this  difference  is  very  sUght  among  the  Fihpinos,  and  a  little  less 
among  the  Germans  than  among  the  Americans. 

The  Filipinos  are  more  homogeneous  sexually  (there  is  less  differ- 
ence between  the  sexes)  than  the  Americans,  who  are  more  hetero- 
geneous than  the  Germans. 

The  lower  teeth  erupt  before  the  upper,  except  that  the  upper 
premolars  erupt  before  the  lower.  The  permanent  teeth  erupt  at 
three  periods,  about  the  ages  of  7,  10,  and  18  years,  in  connection 
with  the  eruption  of  the  three  sets  of  molars,  and  the  first  two  periods 
alternate  with  periods  of  rapid  growth  in  stature. 

The  teeth  erupt  in  the  following  order: 


1.  Lower  first  molars. 

2.  Low^  median  incisors. 

3.  Upper  first  molars. 

4.  Upper  median  incisors. 
h.  Lower  lateral  incisors. 

6.  Upper  lateral  incisors. 

7.  Upper  median  premolars. 

8.  Lower  canines. 


9.  Lower  median  premolars. 

10.  Upper  lateral  premolars. 

11.  Upper  canines. 

12.  Lower  lateral  premolars. 

13.  Lower  second  molars. 

14.  Upper  second  molars. 

15.  Lower  third  molars. 

16.  Upper  third  molars. 


This  order  is  foUowed  by  the  Germans  and  Americans  and  also  by 
the  Filipinos  except  that  among  the  Fihpinos  the  canines  erupt  earhor 
than  the  premolars  and  upper  lateral  incisors,  and  the  canines  erupt 
from  two  to  four  years  earUer  in  the  Filipinos  than  in  the  Germans 
and  Americans. 

THE   LAW   OP   ALTEKNATION   IN   DEVELOPMENT. 

A  law  of  alternation  in  development  has  been  deduced,  based  upon 
the  alternation  of  periods  of  acceleration  and  retardation  in  the 
growth  of  the  long  bones  (stature),  upon  the  periods  of  acceleration 
and  retardation  in  the  development  of  the  permanent  teeth,  as  well 

*  SiDce  tills  baUetin  went  to  press,  this  article  has  appeared  in  extended  form  In  The  Pedagogical 
Deoeinber,  1914. 
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as  from  a  general  knowledge  of  development,  especially  from  the 
researches  of  Donaldson,  Jackson,  and  others.  This  law  may  be 
formulated  somewhat  as  follows: 

There  are  one  or  more  periods  of  acceleration  alternating  with 
periods  of  retardation  in  the  development  of  the  structures  of  the 
body.  The  periods  of  acceleration  in  the  development  of  one  struc- 
ture are  synchronous  with  the  periods  of  retardation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  another. 

The  law  is  not  only  appUcable  to  normal  development,  but  also 
seems  to  apply  to  abnormal  development  through  a  process  of  com- 
pensation. If  one  structure  is  unusually  precocious  in  the  periods 
of  acceleration  in  development,  its  complementary  structure  will  be 
backward  in  the  period  of  acceleration,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  the 
upper  canines  are  precocious  in  the  Fihpino  boys,  and  the  upper  later 
mcisors  are  backward;  and  the  upper  lateral  incisors  are  precocious 
in  the  Fihpino  girls,  and  the  upper  canines  are  backward.  Other 
examples  could  be  cited,  but  these  suffice  to  illustrate  the  law. 

DECAY  OP  THE  TEETH. 

The  temporary  teeth  of  the  Americans  are  worse  than  those  of  the 
Filipinos  which  are  worse  than  those  of  the  Germans.  The  permanent 
teeth  of  the  Americans  are  worse  than  those  of  the  Germans  which 
are  worse  than  those  of  the  Fihpinos.  The  girls  have  worse  teeth 
than  the  boys  in  all  the  groups. 

MORPHOLOGIC   POBM   AND  TEETH. 

Those  individuals  with  long  faces,  heads,  and  noses,  and  large 
occipital  circumferences  of  the  head  have  worse  teeth  than  those 
mdividuals  with  broad  heads,  faces,  and  noses,  and  lai^e  parietal 
circumferences  of  the  head ;  and  the  teeth  of  the  former  develop  earUer 
than  the  teeth  of  the  latter. 

The  relative  niunber  of  the  former  is  greatest  among  the  Americans, 
least  among  the  FiUpinos,  and  nearly  as  great  among  the  Germans  as 
among  the  Americans.  The  former  increases  with  age,  and  the  latter 
decreases. 


THE  CAUSBS  OF  DENTAL  CARIES.  ^ 

Edoar  D.  Cooudoe.  D.  D.  S.,  Chicago,  Ul. 
iDenUU  Cotmot,  February,  19t4.) 

In  a  general  way  dental  caries  may  be  considered  as  having- 


first,  an  exciting  cause,  and,  second,  a  predisposing  cause. 

Exciting  cause, — The  exciting  cause  is  twofold :  Acid-forming  bac- 
teria, active  and  fermentable  carbohydrates,  passive.     The  mouth 

1  General  title  of  article:  "The  Etlobgy  and  Progress  of  Dental  Caries.' 
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Always  contains  the  first,  and  the  environment  is  such  as  to  produce 
growth  in  ahnost  all  cases  where  the  second  element  is  present,  pro- 
riding  these  bacteria  be  undisturbed.  With  the  growth  of  these 
bacteria,  there  ia  a  product  of  metabolism  formed  which  causes  the 
destruction  of  the  tooth  substance  by  a  solution  of  the  calciimi  salts 
of  the  enamel.  The  diastatic  enzyme — ^ptyalin — and  the  product  of 
metabolism  of  bacteria  in  the  presence  of  carbohydrates  have  the 
power  of  converting  carbohydrates  into  lactic  acid.  Lactic  acid  is 
considered  as  the  force  which  attacks  the  enamel,  producing  the 
bi^inning  of  decay.  ("  American  System  of  Dentistry,''  vol.  1 ,  p.  805.) 
Before  considering  the  predisposing  cause,  let  us  recall  the  defini- 
tion of  that  term.     According  to  Gould,  it  is — 

that  oondition  of  the  body  in  which  causes  that  leave  other  persoDB  tma£fected  call 
forth  an  attack  of  disease  in  individuals  predisposed.  The  term  at  the  present  time 
refers  especially  to  susceptibility  to  infectious  diseases,  and  implies  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  bodily  juices  or  cells,  in  which  these  are  unable  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
pathogenic  microoiganisms.  « 

Predisposing  cause. — ^There  may  be  local  and  general  predisposing 
causes.  Local  predisposing  causes  may  be  considered  as  those  con- 
ditions of  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  which  lessen  their  resistance  to  the 
attack  of  the  active  force  and  the  environment  of  the  teeth,  which 
may  be  favorable  to  the  action  of  bacteria  upon  carbohydrates  to 
form  lactic  acid. 

(General  predisposing  causes  are  those  influences  of  heredity  and 
of  bodily  condition  which  lower  the  resistance  of  the  teeth  to  attacks 
of  bacterial  action.  Some  hereditary  influences  may  have  their 
expression  locally,  as  the  inherited  tendency  to  defective  formation, 
irregularities  of  alignment,  etc.  The  age  and  bodily  condition  with 
regard  to  systemic  disorders  influence  the  local  environment  of  the 
teeth. 

The  study  of  the  cause  of  caries  involves  two  lines  of  investigation, 
one  dealing  with  the  active  force  that  is  ever  present  and  the  other 
with  the  power  or  abiUty  peculiar  to  the  tooth  and  its  environment 
to  resist  the  attack  of  this  force.  Both  these  fields  appear  of  equal 
importance  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  caries  and  to  the  control  of  the 
disease.  Whether  the  problem  be  solved  by  controlling  the  bacterial 
action,  hastening  the  reduction  of  carbohydrates,  or  by  increasing 
the  resisting  power  of  the  teeth  and  their  environment,  matters 
little;  the  control  of  this  condition  is  the  goal  sought  for. 

[Then  follow  discussions  of  the  influence  upon  the  progress  of  caries 
attributed  to  (1)  uneven  surfaces  and  composition  of  the  enamel, 
(2)  gelatinoid  plaques  or  films  as  protected  spots  for  the  growth  of 
germs,  (3)  the  quality  and  quantity  of  saUva,  (4)  soft,  carbohydrate 
food  as  lessening  mastication  and  the  flow  and  alkalinity  of  saUva.] 

Summary. — (1)  The  active  cause  of  caries  is  the  presence  of  fer- 
mentable carbohydrates  and  acid-forming  microorganisms. 
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(2)  The  predisposing  cause  is  a  lowered  resistance  due  to  condir 
tions  brought  about  by  changes  of  habits  which  have  affected  the 
development  of  the  teeth  and  the  condition  of  their  environment, 
together  with  habits  which  do  not  aid,  and  often  hinder,  the  process 
by  which  nature  attempts  to  preserve  or  protect  its  creation. 

(3)  Plaques  are  an  important  factor  in  the  localization  of  caries, 
but  there  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  importance  as 
causative  factors,  as  well  as  to  their  structure  and  formation. 

(4)  The  condition  of  the  saliva,  which  is  controllable  in  regard  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  elements  which,  if  present  in  proper 
proportions,  might  have  a  protecting  influence  upon  the  surface  of 
the  teeth  or  a  resistance  to  the  action  of  bacteria,  is  an  important 
factor. 


ORAL  SBPSIS. 

R.  H.  Halbet,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Profeatorof  Medidne,  New  Yi»k  Poit^raiuaU  Medical  School  and  Hoepltal. 

(  The  Pott-OradwUe,  Ma^,  1914.) 

We  are  not  discussing  a  disease  distinctive  in  itself,  but  the  -loca- 
tion of  the  incubator  and  the  portal  of  entry  for  bacteria  and  toxins 
which  have  produced  a  constitutional  result  by  the  destruction  of 
blood  cells  and  paralysis  of  the  nutrition  of  the  body  cells.  The 
incubator  is  a  decaying  tooth  or  teeth,  or  a  tooth  socket,  in  which 
the  growth  of  bacteria  and  the  production  of  toxins  goes  on  uninter- 
rupted. The  size  of  the  area  may  vary  from  a  small  cavity  in  which 
a  filling  may  have  been  inserted  to  a  dead  root  over  which  a  cap  has 
been  apphed,  or  to  a  more  extensive  combination  of  fillings  and 
''bridge  work.''  In  other  cases,  the  tooth  in  itself  may  be  sound, 
but  the  location  of  the  pus  is  in  the  tooth  socket,  from  which  the 
purulent  discharge  escapes  along  the  side  of  the  tooth  or  through  a 
small  sinus  which  has  burrowed  its  way  from  the  tooth  socket  through 
the  bony  alveolar  process  and  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  mouth 
cavity,  or  the  pus  may  be  contained  in  a  circumscribed,  slowly  en- 
larging abscess  in  the  bone  substance.  These  destructive  processes 
in  or  about  the  tooth  may  go  on  so  insidiously  as  to  accomplish 
extensive  destruction  even  of  bony  tissue,  before  the  attention  of  their 
owner  is  directed  to  the  condition.  This  fact  should  be  emphasized, 
for  many  apparently  perfect  caps  or  fillings,  when  removed,  are 
found  to  conceal  very  foul  conditions  without  there  having  been  aiiy 
preceding  toothache  or  tenderness  to  attract  attention  to  the  process. 
It  is  readily  understood,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  situation  of  the 
pus  focus  m  some  cases  may  be  evident  on  inspection  of  the  mouth, 
or  its  discovery  may  require  the  removal  of  fillings  or  the  carefully- 
taken  radiogram  to  demonstrate  the  concealed  pus  focus. 
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From  the  yarious  suppurating  points  the  bacteria  or  the  toxins 
rwuiily  gain  access  to  the  general  circulation  directly  through  the 
lymph  or  blood  channels.  The  purulent  discharge  from  the  cavities 
bathes  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  the  tonsils  offer 
aaother  portal  of  entry.  From  the  mouth  the  pus  is  carried  to  the 
lungs  or  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  may  act  directly  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  to  impair  its  functions  of  absorption,  secretion, 
or  motility,  or  after  absorption  from  these  surfaces  it  may  impair  the 
Action  of  the  liver  or  pancreas  in  producing  their  proper  secretions. 
Such  changes  in  the  processes  of  digestion  permit  putrefaction  and 
fermentative  changes  to  occur  in  the  intestinal  contents.  These 
changes  permit  the  formation  from  the  food  of  more  or  less  poisonous 
products,  which  add  their  effects  to  those  of  the  pus  to  impair  the 
general  nutrition. 

SCHOOL  DENTAL  CLINICS. 

iEditorUa  in  Botton  Medical  and  SurgiaU  Journal,  Mar.  6, 1914.) 

The  recently  published  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Dental  Federation  at  The  Hague,  in  1913,  show  that  there 
are  in  Germany  over  200  school  dental  clinics;  in  Sweden,  40;  in 
Norway,  10.  Dr.  Jassen,  of  Strassburg,  chairman  of  the  congress, 
amiounced  the  following  outline  of  rules  of  dental  care  and  conserva- 
tive early  treatment: 

From  the  age  of  2)  years  it  ia  desirable  that  children's  teeth  be  inspected  every 
dx  monthfl  in  order  to  treat  the  deciduous  teeth  before  they  ache,  and  to  allow  the 
diildren  to  enter  the  public  schools  with  healthy  mouths.  It  is  desirable  that  every 
child  from  this  age  have  his  own  toothbrush  and  be  practised  in  its  use.  The  mouths 
of  children  who  come  at  an  older  age  to  the  school  clinics  should  be  treated  as  much 
at  ponible  in  a  conservative  way.  Decayed  teeth  which  can  not  be  filled  must  be 
«itiacted.  Dry  roots  of  deciduous  teeth  must  be  left  in  the  mouth  till  the  perma- 
Dcni  teeth,  ^pear.  This  will  preserve  the  shape  of  the  jaw.  Decayed  crowns  with 
<lry  roots  should  be  cut  off  and  the  roots  filed  smooth.  The  6-year  molars  are  to  be 
mved  if  poodble  until  the  age  of  12  and  must  be  extracted  only  when  they  can  not 
longer  be  saved  or  when  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in  the  mouth.  Each  child  is  to 
be  trested  individually,  with  methods  suited  to  his  age,  constitution,  and  character. 


THE  CHILD'S  HEALTH  AlfD  BEAUTY  AS  mFLUENCBD  BY  THE  TEETH. 

Eonrt  C.  Fkejuii,  D.  D.  S.,  C%airman  of  Committee  on  Scientific  Regearch  of  National  Dental  Association. 

(  The  Woman**  Medical  Journal,  Julf,  191S.) 

When  the  full  set  of  baby  teeth  has  erupted,  if  the  child  has  had  no 
obstruction  in  the  nose  and  has  not  breathed  through  the  mouth,  the 
taeth  will  come  together  in  their  normal  relation,  provided  the  child 
is  compelled  to  use  the  muscles  of  mastication.  If  they  are  fed  on 
hard  substances,  dried  crusts,  instead  of  milk  toa^t  and  prodigestod 
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foods,  there  will  be  a  normal  development  of  these  bones,  which  re- 
sults from  increased  circulation  of  blood  by  exercise  of  the  part.  You 
can  not  develop  the  muscles  of  mastication  through  this  exercise 
without  developing  the  bone;  otherwise  the  muscle  would  become  so 
strong  that  it  would  tear  the  bones  of  the  face  to  pieces. 

As  the  permanent  teeth  erupt  back  of  the  baby  teeth,  you  will  see 
the  necessity  of  preserving  every  one  of  the  baby  teeth  in  its  normal 
position.  11  they  should  decay,  they  must  be  filled.  If  they  are  lost, 
something  must  be  substituted  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  arch. 
(This  may  be  a  metal  bar.) 

Orthodontic  operations  are  showing  wonderful  results  by  returning 
the  parts  to  their  normal  position,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  earmarks 
of  this  lack  of  development  are  eradicated,  even  after  the  orthodontist's 
best  efforts  have  been  expended,  imless  these  conditions  have  heea 
detected  in  the  baby  set. 

There  is  still  a  more  important  fact,  and  that  is  the  upper  jaw 
articulates  or  comes  in  contact  with  13  bones  of  the  cranium,  and 
the  imder  jaw  in  contact  with  2  bones  of  the  cranium;  therefore,  any 
mechanical  interference  with  the  development  of  the  maxillary  bones 
influences  the  shape  of  these  structures,  which  form  the  brain  case. 

In  order  to  prove  this  assertion  Dr.  Lawrence  Baker,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  orthodontia  of  the  Harvard  Dental  School,  carried  out  an 
experiment  with  two  rabbits  of  the  same  age.  From  one  he  extracted 
all  the  teeth  on  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  For  a  period  of  a  few 
months  the  two  rabbits  Uved  together  on  the  same  food.  They  were 
then  killed. 

The  normal  or  control  rabbit's  skull  developed  uniformly.  The 
operated  rabbit,  being  minus  the  functioning  forces  of  mastication 
and  the  stimulus  of  muscle  puU,  had  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium  on 
the  defected  side  undeveloped;  and  there  was  a  curvature  of  the  cen- 
tral line  in  all  the  bones  on  the  imaffected  side.  The  ribs  and  breast- 
bone of  the  animal  also  showed  marked  lack  of  development.  The 
importance  of  this  observation  needs  no  explanation;  it  speaks  for 
itself. 

Delaying  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  of  the  teeth  will  have  a 
lasting  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  brain  box.  We  can 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  brain  of  an  individual  type,  from  any 
species,  should  normally  develop  to  a  given  size.  If  this  growth  is 
retarded  by  lack  of  development  and  function  of  the  teeth,  the  brain 
box  must  be  more  or  less  influenced  in  the  development.  Being  in 
possession  bf  these  facts,  we  are  neglecting  our  children  if  we  do  not 
study  their  early  growth. 

Do  not  forget  the  message  that  I  bring  you:  A  perfect  head  and  face 
for  the  type  of  your  child  can  be  developed  through  the  exercise  of 
the  organ  of  mastication,  and  your  child  can  chew  himself  into  healtliy 
development. 
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COMBDIED  DEHTAL  AND  NASAL  TREATMENT  TO  RESTORE  NORMAL 

NASAL  RESPIRATION. 

John  A.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 
{Ohio State  MediealJoumal,  Ftbruary,  19 H.) 

The  maxillary  suture  is  present  until  middle  life,  when  the  union  of 
the  upper  jaw  becomes  bony.    Before  bony  union  occurs  this  suture 
can  be  separated  by  a  very  simple  appliance.     A  metal  bar  is  at- 
tached to  the  lingual  surface  of  the  teeth  on  each  side  from  the  cuspid 
back  to  a  molar.     A  tube  is  fastened  to  one  of  these  bars  and  to  the 
other  a  threaded  bar  with  a  nut  adjusted  to  it.     By  turning  the  nut 
pressure  is  brought  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  teeth.     Dr.  Ger- 
man, with  whom  I  have  worked,  puts  on  two  cross  bars  and  nuts  so 
we  can  regulate  the  amount  of  expansion  better  and  get  the  widening 
either  forward  or  back  in  the  mouth  as  needed.     The  nuts  are  turned 
twice  daily  imtil  firm  pressure  is  felt  but  no  pain  experienced.     In  a 
period  varying  from  four  days  to  two  weeks  the  jaws  separate.    The 
central  incisor  teeth  previously  overlapping  in  many  cases  will  be 
found  separated.    As  no  pressure  is  appHed  near  the  incisors,  they 
must  be  carried  out  by  the  separation  of  the  bone  in  which  their  roots 
are  embedded.     Intranasal  measurements  show  there  is  a  distinct 
widening  of  the  nares.     While  the  increase  in  space  horizontally  may 
be  only  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  the  patient  notes  immediately  the 
gr(*ater  freedom  of  respiration.     Two  conditions  explain  the  marked 
relief  with  so  little  widening  of  the  nares.     The  first  is  the  tendency 
of  the  septum  to  straighten.     The  opening  between  the  maxiUse  at 
the  base  of  the  septum  reheves  the  pressure  on  it,  and  its  elasticity 
causes  an  approach  to  the  normal  straight  position.     Dr.  Black  be- 
lieves that,  with  the  outward  motion  of  the  alveoli,  there  is  a  lowering 
of  the  palatal  arch,  with  increased  room  for  the  septiun.     Dr.  Brown 
does  not  agree  with  him.     This  force,  the  elasticity  of  the  septum, 
which  so  often  caused  imsatisfactory  results  in  the  Asch  and  other 
septal  operations,  becomes  an  aid  and  not  a  hindrance  after  separation 
of  the  maxillae.     The  passage  of  an  increased  amount  of  air  relieves 
what  Black  caUs  the  ^^ static  congestion"  of  the  membrane.     The  tur- 
binate bodies  become  smaller  and  this  gives  additional  breathing 
nxjm.     In  some  cases  removal  of  a  spur  is  required,  and  in  a  few 
patients  a  submucous  resection  may  be  needed,  but  the  amount  of 
opeT^iiyre  intervention  required  in  the  nose  is  very  much  lessened  by 
the  preliminary  separation  of  the  jaws.     It  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing that  the  amount  of  dental  work  necessary  to  correct  malpositions 
of  the  teeth  is  also  lessened.     In  children  this  is  an  important  matter, 
because  I  have  seen  the  health  of  a  chUd  seriously  injured  by  the 
pain  and  by  the  sepsis  of  the  mouth  inseparable  from  ordinary  ortho- 
dontic measures. 
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We,  as  rhinologists,  are  familiar  with  the  wonderful  improvements 
in  health  that  follows  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids.  Part  of 
the  improvement  is  due  to  restored  nasal  respiration  and  part  to  free- 
ing the  child  from  chronic  septic  absorption  from  the  diseased  organs. 
The  same  improvement,  although  in  lesser  degree,  follows  establish- 
ment of  nasal  respu-ation  by  widening  the  nose. 

After  a  sufficient  amount  of  space  has  been  obtained  the  expansion 
apparatus  can  be  removed  and  a  simple  retention  plate  of  hard  rubber 
used  to  prevent  contraction.  The  space  between  the  separated  jaws 
fills  with  new  tissue  in  three  months.  Whether  this  new  growth  is 
connective  tissue  cartilage  or  bone  has  not  been  determined.  My 
own  belief  is  that  the  base  of  the  septum  drops  into  the  space  and  aids 
in  closing  it.  A  good  X-ray  plate  might  aid  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  hard  to  get  one  without  the  shadow  of  the  septum  cov- 
ering the  part  we  wish  to  study. 

With  a  method  that  has  proven  its  worth,  the  question  arises  at 
what  age  should  it  be  used.  We  rarely  find  this  deformity  before  the 
seventh  year.  It  is  not  often  marked  before  the  tenth  year.  At  any 
age  between  10  and  35  the  work  can  be  done.  The  earlier  it  is  undei^ 
taken  the  easier  it  will  be  for  patient,  dentist,  and  doctor.  If  done 
early  enough,  we  escape  the  chest  deformities  that  result  from  ob- 
struction of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  and  lower  the  vital  capacity 
of  the  individual  all  his  life. 

It  is  claimed  by  dentists  (Bogue  and  Davenport)  that  early  exami- 
nation of  the  deciduous  teeth  will  show  whether  or  not  a  nonnal 
eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  will  occur.  In  normal  growth  of 
the  jaws  and  nose  there  should  be  a  separation  of  the  temporary 
incisors  when  the  child  is  6  years  old.  If  it  is  not  present,  the  growth 
of  the  arch  has  been  arrested  and  the  child  will  have  a  narrow  nose 
and  irregular  front  teeth,  because  the  permanent  ones  are  much 
larger  than  the  milk  teeth  and  need  a  larger  arch.  Dr.  Brown  claims 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  deciduous  teeth  are  firm  enough  to  permit 
of  jaw  separation  and  the  prevention  of  future  trouble  in  both  nose 
and  mouth. 

The  human  voice  is  a  compoimd  tone  with  a  fundamental  note 
produced  in  the  larynx  and  overtones  produced  in  the  pharynx, 
mouth,  nose,  and  accessory  sinuses.  The  normal  development  of 
the  mouth  and  nose  is  essential  to  easy  voice  production  and  health 
of  the  larynx.  When  we  secure  normal  nasal  respiration  through 
maxillary  separation,  we  prevent  many  inflammatory  comphcations 
in  the  lower  respiratory  tract. 
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HTFERTROFHIED   TONSH^S  AND  ADENOH)  VEGETATIONS  IN  PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

9.  JofixnnxK  Bkkxm,  M.  D.,  Director  cf  Bureau  of  Child  Hpgiene,  Department  of  Health,  New  York  CUy, 

{Laryngoacope,  FAruarf,  19 H.) 

The  department  of  health  of  New  York  City,  through  its  school 
medical  inspectors,  supervises  the  health  of  825,000  school  children 
of  this  city.  Since  1905  the  system  of  school  medical  inspection  has 
included  the  physical  examination  of  each  child  on  its  entrance  to 
school  and  on  an  average  of  every  three  years  thereafter.  School 
inspectors  are  all  appointed  from  lists  furnished  by  the  civil  service 
commission,  and  are  all  physicians  licensed  to  practice  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  majority  are  graduates  of  the  New  York  City 
GoUeges. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  work  it  was  reported  by  those  inspect- 
ors that  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  schools 
were  suffereing  from  hypertrophied  tonsils,  with  or  without  a  form 
of  obstruction  to  the  nasal  breathing  which  imphed  the  presence  of 
adenoid  growth.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  department  to  fix  a  stand- 
ard, as  far  as  possible,  for  the  class  of  cases  where  operation  would 
be  advisable,  and  to  this  end  a  letter  was  sent  to  a  niunber  of  eminent 
specialists  in  nose  and  throat  diseases  in  this  city,  asking  them  what, 
in  their  opinion,  were  the  exact  indications  for  the  operative  treat- 
ment of  enlarged  tonsils.  It  was  a  significant  fact  that  no  two  of 
these  specialists  agreed  as  to  the  exact  details;  most  of  them  dwelt 
upon  many  features  of  this  condition  which,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  medical  inspector,  were  not  practical.  The  opinions  expressed 
by  them  revolved  about  the  following  points:  Size  of  the  tonsil, 
adhesion  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  smoothness  of  the  surface,  or 
the  presence  of  large  and  irregular  crypts,  the  embedded  tonsil,  the 
pathological  tonsil,  the  tonsil  which  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks 
of  acute  inflammation,  the  susceptibihty  of  children  because  of  this 
enlatgement  to  infectious  diseases,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  tonsil  was  hypertrophic  or  hyperplastic.  There  was  no  unanim- 
ity of  opinion,  nor  was  any  statement  made  that  was  practical  to 
apply  to  the  work  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  In  fact, 
it  could  readily  be  gathered  from  the  statements  made  by  them  that 
if  a  set  of  100  children  with  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  was  submitted 
to  these  seven  specialists  no  agreement  could  be  reached  between 
them  as  to  the  indications  for  operation  in  these  cases. 

Realizing,  then,  the  marked  difference  in  opinion  that  must  be 
considered  even  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases,  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene  established  a  standard  as  follows:  That  no  case  was  to  be 
considered  as  true  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  unless  the  hypertrophy 
such  as  to  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  child  or  to  cause 
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secondary  disturbances,  interfering  with  its  health  and,  incidentally, 
with  its  school  progress.  In  other  words,  no  tonsil  was  to  be  consid- 
ered hypertrophic  unless  the  medical  inspector,  considering  it  as  his 
personal  case,  believed  that  its  presence  was  a  distinct  detriment  to 
the  health  of  the  child,  and  that,  therefore,  the  tonsil  should  be 
removed.  At  no  time  has  the  medical  inspector  been  allowed  to 
indicate  the  character  of  treatment  that  should  be  considered  advisa- 
ble. The  department  of  health  has  always  taken  the  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  inspection  of  school  children  that  its  duties  consist  in 
ascertaining  defects  which  interfere  with  the  health  of  the  children, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  parents  to  the  fact  that  the  children  are 
so  aflFected,  and  making  all  possible  efforts  to  see  that  the  children 
in  question  are  placed  under  competent  medical  care.  The  depart- 
ment does  not  feel  that  it  should  dictate  the  character  of  treatment 
to  be  obtained  by  the  child,  but  holds  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  left  to  the  attending  physician.  It  also  believes  that  its 
fimctions  and  eflForts  should  not  extend  beyond  seeing  that  the 
parents  are  made  to  realize  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children  and  that  the  latter  are  placed  imder  medical 
care.  For  this  reason  a  certificate  from  a  physician  or  surgeon, 
stating  that  a  child  is  imder  his  care,  has  always  been  accepted  by 
the  department  as  evidence  of  treatment,  although  the  department 
realizes  from  extensive  experience  the  futiUty  of  so-called  "medical 
treatment''  in  the  cure  of  either  enlarged  tonsils  or  adenoids. 

In  1912,  out  of  287,469  children  examined,  30,021  (or  10.4  per 
cent)  were  found  to  have  hypertrophied  tonsils.  Of  this  latter  num- 
ber, 14,137  (or  only  47.1  per  cent)  obtained  treatment.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  treatment,  according  to  the  certificates  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  administered  it,  was  as  follows:  Operations,  6,239^ 
or  20.8  per  cent;  medical  treatment,  7,898,  or  26.3  per  cent. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  the  medical  inspector  to  diagnose  adenoids. 
It  is  not  possible,  in  the  ordinary  school  building,  to  provide  facilities 
for  a  proper  examination  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  vault,  and  there- 
fore, for  many  years,  the  department  has  not  used  the  term  ''ade- 
noids'' in  its  report  of  the  physical  condition  of  school  children,  but 
each  child  has  been  tested  to  determine  whether  or  not  its  nasal 
breathing  was  occluded.  In  each  such  case  a  diagnosis  of  defective 
nasal  breathing  has  been  made,  and  it  has  been  left  for  the  family 
physician  to  decide  whether  or  not  this  occlusion  was  due  to  ade- 
noids, deflected  septum,  hypertrophied  turbinate,  nasal  polypi,  or 
other  cause,  and  to  provide  appropriate  treatment. 

In  the  children's  clinics  maintained  by  the  department  of  healtli 
all  children  are  received  the  afternoon  before  the  day  of  operation. 
They  are  kept  there  that  night,  regularly  prepared  for  operation,  and 
the  following  morning  the  adenoids  or  tonsils  are  removed  imder 
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ftmi  ether  anesthesia.  The  child  is  then  kept  in  bed  during  that  day, 
remains  in  bed  the  following  night,  and  is  finally  discharged  36  or 
4S  hours  after  entrance.  Nearly  4,000  such  operations  have  been 
perfonned  since  the  dispensaries  were  opened,  with  one  fataUty. 

From  our  experience  with  these  children  we  beheve  that  these 
operations  should  never  be  performed  except  under  anesthesia,  and 
that  in  each  case  the  child  should  remain  in  the  hospital  for  24  hours 
after  the  operation  has  been  performed. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  BXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT  IN  AN 

INSTITUTION  FOR  DELINQUENT  BOTS. 

Max  ToKPiiTZ,  U.  D.,  New  York. 
(Medical  Rtcord,  Mar.  14,  t9t4.) 

The  Hawthorne  School,  the  first  reformatory  for  Jewish  boys, 
received  the  first  boy  on  April  25,  1907,  and  at  the  end  of  1912  had 
under  its  supervision  316  boys  from  8  to  16  years  of  age. 

After  their  commitment  to  the  Hawthorne  School  by  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court,  the  boys  are  examined  with  special  reference 
to  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  as  well  as  to  their  general  condition, 
and  are  also  vaccinated.  In  addition  to  this  preliminary  examina- 
tion the  boys,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment,  are  examined  twice  a  year.  The  special  care  of  the 
ear,  nose,  and  throat  has  been  intrusted  to  me.  Here  I  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  most  prevalent  affections — adenoids 
and  hypertrophied  tonsils. 

In  summing  up  all  500  examinations,  351  cases  were  diseased,  of 
which  106,  or  21^  per  cent,  had  enlarged  tonsils;  89,  or  17|^  per 
cent,  adenoids;  and  116,  or  23^  per  cent,  were  combined  cases; 
of  these,  292,  or  68f  per  cent,  required  operation,  23  refused  it,  and 
74  were  operated  upon;  149,  nearly  30  per  cent,  were  normal.  There 
were  different  degrees  in  size  and  disease  of  adenoids;  different  forms, 
diffuse  and  lumpy;  different  consistencies,  soft  and  hard.  The 
faaeial  tonsils  also  showed  differences  in  size  and  consistency. 

Girard  College,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  only  other  institution  in  the 
United  States  besides  the  Hawthorne  School  at  which  throat  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  on  a  large  scale.  Among  1,500  boys  of 
from  7  to  17  years  of  age,  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  were  advised 
in  152  cases,  hypertrophy  of  tonsils  was  under  observation  in  124 
cases;  operations  for  deformities  of  septum  advised  in  25  cases; 
catarrhal  and  inflammatory  conditions  were  recommended  for 
treatment  in  89  cases;  125  operations  for  the  removal  of  tonsils 
Were  perfonned  imder  general  anesthesia  by  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Gibb. 

Examinations  of  the  nose  and  throat  in  any  institution  are  useless 
ndeSB  they  are  systematically  followed  by  the  necessary  operation, 
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and  I  claim  that  the  removal  of  all  faulty  conditions  of  the  nose  and 
throat  wUl  place  any  institution  on  a  more  wholesome,  nay,  even 
on  a  well  protected  sanitary  base.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  condition  of  the  Hawthorne  School  at  the 
end  of  1912  was  the  remarkable  improvement  of  its  entire  sanitary 
state,  which  was  the  direct  result  of  the  large  number  of  operations 
in  1911.  This  proves  not  only  the  importance  of  this  treatment 
for  the  Hawthorne  School,  but  also  the  advisability  of  making  it  a 
part  of  the  program  of  every  juvenile  reformatory. 


A  REVIEW  AND  THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  TONSHr  OPERATION. 

Shxrman  E.  Wright,  M.  D.,  Pdrtland,  Oreg. 
( Northweat  Medidne,  November,  19  IS. ) 

We  have  spoken  of  the  beginning  of  tonsil  sui^ery  when  the  finger 
was  used,  we  have  noted  the  progress  and  changes  thrQugh  the 
hxmdred  years  when  the  tonsillotome  was  the  popular  instrument, 
and  we  were  satisfied  with  excising  the  protruding  portion  of  the 
hypertrophied  tonsil  down  through  the  past  decade  when  the  pen- 
dulum swung  to  the  extreme,  and  we  attempted  to  do  tonsillectomies 
on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  happened  to  come  our  way. 
Now  there  is  a  reaction,  the  pendulimi  is  swinging  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  there  is  a  feeling  among  many  of  our  best  men  that  too 
many  tonsils  are  being  removed. 

The  tonsil  becomes  pathologic  only  when  its  presence  injures  the 
individual,  either  locally  or  generally,  not  because  someone  discovers 
a  pair  of  tonsils  in  that  throat.  By  the  age  of  12  to  14  years  the 
tonsil  has  completely  disappeared  or  shows  as  a  hypertrophied  or 
cicatricial  mass  between  the  pillars.  Any  tonsil  which  is  visible  to 
any  marked  degree  later  than  this  may  be  considered  as  a  morbid 
growth  due  to  disease  and  should  be  removed. 

Until  very  recently  tonsils  were  judged  by  their  size  only,  although 
we  know  full  well  that  the  submerged  tonsil,  which  may  be  quite 
small,  is  more  liable  to  be  doing  harm  than  the  large,  discrete  tonsil. 
When  examining  a  throat,  it  does  not  suffice  to  glance  at  the  tonsils. 
The  anterior  piUars  must  be  pushed  back  and  the  tonsil  lifted  frona 
its  bed,  and  in  many  cases  the  tonsil  must  be  palpated. 

I  wish  most  emphatically  to  go  on  record  regarding  one  phase 
of  the  tonsil.  Children  who  do  not  present  symptoms  of  obstructed 
breathing  and  who  have  not  had  any  tonsillar  disease  should  be 
left  alone.  Every  tonsil  that  comes  to  us  is  not  grist  for  our  mill. 
Remember  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  large  or  small  tonsils,  but  a 
question  of  their  condition. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  you  use  one  instrument  or  ten  in  the 
removal  of  a  tonsil.     The  point  of  main  interest  is  that  the  operation 
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Aall  result  in  a  complete  removal  of  all  the  tonsillar  tissue  with  the 
least  amoxmt  of  traumatism  to  the  pillars. 

A  perfect  anesthesia  is  not  only  essential  to  good  tonsil  surgery, 
but  I  believe  we  may  go  even  further  and  say  that  perfect  throat 
salary  is  impossible  without  perfect  anesthesia.  Therefore,  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  choosing  the  anesthetist  for  cases  of 
throat  surgery. 

WHAT  R£LATION»  IF  ANT,  HAVB  THE  FAUCIAL  TONSH^  TO 

PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS? 

E.  Fletcher  Inoals,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 
(Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aatodation,  July  It,  19  tS.) 

I  have  in  my -files  of  histories  of  private  patients  over  25,000 
carefully  kept  records,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  which  are  of  tuber- 
culosis. In  these  cases  careful  examinations  were  made  of  the  nose 
and  throaty  as  well  as  of  the  chest,  and  the  histories  were  carefully 
taken,  for  heredity,  previous  diseases,  enlarged  lymph  nodes,  general 
condition  at  the  timp  of  the  examination,  and  indeed  everything 
ftat  might  have  any  bearing  on  the  origin  or  course  of  the  disease. 
Dr,  W.  S.  Bracken,  one  of  my  associates,  employing  all  his  spare 
time  for  several  months  and  assisted  by  some  of  the  other  physicians 
in  my  office,  has  gone  over  these  records  carefully  and  analyzed 
the  findings  with  a  view  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  relation  between 
the  tonsils  and  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

He  took  at  random  100  cases  (with  no  selection  except  to  assure 
himself  that  the  blanks  had  been  thoroughly  filled  out),  thus  giving 
a  fair,  average  of  the  whole.  From  the  records  of  nontuberculosis 
patients  who  consulted  me  for  various  diseases  having  no  relation 
to  tuberculosis,  such  as  functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
asthma,  simple  bronchitis,  pleurodynia,  emphysema,  pharyngitis, 
rhinitis,  and  laryngitis,  he  took  at  random  100  other  records  for 
control,  thus  making  a  fair  analysis  of  my  case  records  of  about 
25,000  different  private  patients.  These  records  are  far  and  away 
more  complete  and  accurate  than  those  of  hospital  patients.  His 
analysis  shows  that  26  per  cent  of  the  tuberculosis  patients  had 
acme  macroscopic  change  in  the  tonsils  varying  from  slight  enlarge- 
ment to  marked  hypertrophy,  ulceration,  or  other  evidence  of  dis- 
use. In  only  4  per  cent  was  there  any  record  of  cervical  adenitis, 
■nd  in  only  one  of  these  was  there  any  change  in  the  tonsils,  which 
Were  noted  in  that  case  to  be  slightly  enlarged. 

Among  the  control  cases,  46  per  cent  of  the  patients  had  enlarge- 
Bient  or  other  evidence  of  disease  of  the  tonsils,  nearly  twice  as 
Buay  as  in  tuberculosis  cases;  and  not  one  of  them  had  cervical 
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adenitis.  So  far  as  these  records  go  they  show  that  affections 
of  the  tonsils  are  much  more  frequent  among  nontuberculosis 
than  among  tuberculosis  patients;  but  that  cervical  adenitis, 
while  comparatively  infrequent  (4  per  cent  only)  in  tubeit^ulosis 
patients,  is  much  less  common  in  nontuberculosis  patients.  It 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  find  that  in  only  one  of  the 
cases  of  cervical  adenitis  was  there  even  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  disease  of  the  tonsils.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  was 
quite  commonly  believed  that  disease  of  the  tonsils  was  a  frequent 
cause  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  but  subsequent  research  appears 
to  have  proved  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  enter  and  pass  through  the 
tonsils  and  cause  disease  of  the  cervical  lymph  nodes,  while  the 
tonsils  themselves  may  escape  all  injury;  and  this  research  has 
also  shown  that  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  cervical 
lymph  nodes  and  the  pulmonary  lymphatics,  and,  therefore,  that 
involvement  of  the  lungs  associated  with  cervical  adenitis  must  be 
a  systemic  infection  rather  than  a  result  of  the  disease  of  the 
lymphatics. 

From  a  thorough  study  of  the  literature  and  /rom  an  examination 
of  my  records  I  am  forced  to  accept  as  correct  the  consensus  of 
opinion,  which  now  ftdly  sustains  the  personal  views  of  Jonathan 
Wright,  who  wrote  me  in  November,  1912,  saying:  *'To  tell  the 
truth,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  relation  between  the  tonsils 
and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.^' 


HYPERTROPHIED  TONSILS  INTERFERING  WITH  THE  ACTION  OF  THE 

PALATE  AND  CAUSING  DEFECTIVE  SPEECH. 

O.  HvDflON-liAKVEK,  If.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
(^ISTpnpo$eope,  Jamuorp,  19  H.) 

One  of  the  many  objections  offered  to  the  removal  of  the  faucial 
tonsils  is  the  fact  that  the  operation  is  liable  to  be  injurious  to  the 
voice  and  speech,  but  little  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
both  the  voice  and  speech  may  be  impaired  by  not  doing  the  opera- 
tion or  by  leaving  the  tonsils  intact. 

I  have  previously  caDed  attention  to  the  effect  upon  the  palate  of 
hypertrophied  and  degenerated  tonsillar  masses,  the  larger  ones,  by 
reason  of  their  b^ilk  and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  pillars,  inter- 
fering with  the  action  of  the  palate,  and  the  smaller  degenerated  and 
catarrhal  masses,  by  reason  of  their  sepsis  and  by  the  spread  of 
their  infection,  appearing  to  so  obtund  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the 
palate  as  to  cause  a  sluggish  or  paretic  action  of  its  muscles. 

The  effect  upon  the  speech  is  similar  to  that  of  insuflBciency  of  the 
palate  from  other  causes,  such  as  a  cleft  palate  or  other  forms  of 
paralysis. 
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My  practice  is  to  do  a  complete  tonsillectomy  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  marked  d^enerative  and  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
toi^ils,  with  thickening  of  the  plica  and  capsule  generally;  but  in 
ihort  caseft  in  which  there  is  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsillar  masses 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  more  or  less  thorough  removal  of  the  ton- 
sillar tissue  only,  leaving  the  capsule  intact,  although  the  more 
difficult,  is  the  more  desirable  operation  so  far  as  the  speech  and  voice 
are  concerned,  because  the  resultant  motility  of  the  palate  is  better 
than  it  is  in  those  cases  following  complete  extracapsular  tonsillec- 
tomy, in  which  we  are  liable  to  have  cicatricial  adhesions  and  con- 
tractions. This,  however,  is  a  subject  for  discussion,  and  a  most 
interesting  one,  because  it  includes  the  whole  question  of  so-called 
tonsillotomy  versus  tonsillectomy. 


WHT  DOBS  THE  OPlNStATION  FOR  REMOVAL  OF  ADENOIDS 
FREQUENTLY  FAIL  TO  RELIEVE  MOUTH  BREATHING? 

H.  M.  McClanahan,  M.  D.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
iArchives  of  Pediatrics,  October,  19 IS.) 

The  lay  public  has  been  taught  that  mouth  breathing  in  children 
means  the  presence  of  adenoids,  nothing  more,  and  that  certain 
relief  will  follow  an  operation  for  their  ablation.  This  opinion  pre- 
Taik  largely  among  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  until 
beginning  this  study  that  was  the  belief  of  the  writer.  For  many 
jears  I  had  noticed  that  the  degree  of  rehef  from  mouth  breathing 
following  adenoidectomy  varied  greatly  in  different  cases — in  some 
Very  alight,  and  in  others  prompt  and  decided.  The  following  inci- 
dent attracted  my  attention.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1909, 1  operated 
upon  a  boy  8  years  old  for  adenoids.  There  was  slight  if  any  relief 
from  the  mouth  breathing.  Because  the  operation  failed  to  give 
relief,  the  mother  refused  to  pay  the  biH.  While  the  mother's  con- 
tention was  correct,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  operation  was  thorough, 
that  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  was  free  from  adenoids,  and  that  the 
failure  was  not  due  to  any  fault  of  mine.  To  satisfy  myself  and  to 
determine  if  possible  the  reason  for  the  failure,  I  began  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  this  operation  in  children  coming  under  my  observation,  not 
<mly  cases  upon  whom  I  had  operated,  but  all  who  had  received  the 
operation. 

I  have  examined  52  children  who  had  been  operated  upon  for  the 
removal  of  adenoids.  I  am  not  able  to  give  in  aU  cases  the  date  of 
the  operation.  These  children  ranged  in  age  from  6  to  12  years.  I 
purposely  excluded  all  cases  under  the  age  of  6  years.  Twenty-eight 
were  girls  and  24  were  boys.  There  were  more  girls  than  boys  for  the 
reason  that  many  of  the  girls  were  operated  upon  for  the  cosmetic 
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eflFect.  Including  my  own  cases^  the  operation  had. been  perforxoed  by 
eight  physicians.  Four  of  these  are  personally  known  to  me  to  be 
competent  operators,  men  whose  practice  is  limited  to  th^  Jiose  and 
throat.  '  I  emphasize  this  point  because  the  failure  to  relieve  .mQiith 
breathing  is  often  attributed  to  the  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.  Almost  without  exception  I  found  that  the  mother  was 
disposed  to  criticize  the  operator  in  all  the  cases  where  the  r^ult  was 
not  satisfactory. 

In  24  of  the  cases  the  operation  was  a  failure  in  so  far  as  nasal 
inspiration  was  concerned.  Three  of  these  cases  had  been  subjected 
to  two  operations  and  one  had  been  operated  upon  three  times,  in 
each  case  by  a  different  surgeon.  In  20  of  these  24  cases  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  failure  to  relieve  mouth  breathing  was  not  due  to  faulty 
technique  upon  the  part  of  the  operator  or  to  recurrence  of  the 
adenoids,  but  to  anatomic  conditions  in  the  superior  maxilla.  In  the 
other  four  there  were  adenoids  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  at  the 
time  of  my  examination,  due  either  to  recurrwice  or  faulty  technique. 
In  these  cases  mouth  breathing  was  due  to  obstruction  in  the  pharynx 
and  not  to  defective  development.  In  6  of  the  24  cases  there  was 
decided  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  but  I  do  not  believe  these  caused 
the  mouth  breathing.  However,  I  may  say  in  passing  that  the  history* 
was  that  all  of  these  children  snored  during  sleep.  In  all  of  the  24 
cases  there  was  bad  coaptation  of  the  teeth,  as  well  as  distinct  evi- 
dence of  the  maldevelopment  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  other 
bones  in  intimate  relation  to  it,  namely,  the  vomer,  palatine,  and 
turbinal  bones.  The  type  of  maKormation  in  20  of  the  24  cases  was 
as  follows:  The  hard  palate  was  deep  and  either  circular  or  angular. 
There  was  retraction  of  the  mandible,  due  to  its  being  drawn  down- 
ward and  backward,  and  consequent  apparent  lengthening  and  actual 
narrowing  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  in  all  of  this  number  the  upper 
Up  appeared  short  and  could  be  brought  in  coaptation  with  the  lower 
lip  only  by  a  strong  muscular  effort.  This  is  the  typical  so-called 
adenoid  face,  but  the  appearance  is  due  to  defective  development  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

As  a  result  of  this  brief  study  the  writer  is  entirely  convinced  that 
it  is  possible  to  determine  in  advance  whether  or  not  relief  from 
mouth  breathing  will  result  from  the  operation  of  adenoidectomy. 
In  a  number  of  recent  cases  upon  whom  I  have  operated,  and  cases 
operated  upon  by  other  physicians  whom  I  had  examined,  I  have 
been  able  to  say  in  advance  whether  or  not  the  operation  would  give 
rehef  to  the  mouth  breathing,  arid  this  opinion  has  been  verified  by 
an  examination  of  the  case  after  the  operation.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  children  with  defective,  coaptation  of  the 
teeth  should  be  deprived  of  an  operation  if  adenoids  are  present. 
There  are  other  valid  reasons  for  their  removal  aside  fronL  mouth 
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breatkingy  but  in  this  class  of  cases-  the  operation  should  be  the  pre- 
limmary  step  in  the  treatment;  and  in  justice  to  these  children  the 
parents  shcrald  be  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  deformity  and  of 
the  jfiTobability  of  rehef  by  proper  treatment  from  an  orthodontist. 


WHT  IS  NASAL   CATARRH  SO  PRBVALENT  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES? 

Wolff  Fbeudenthal,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
(New  York  Medical  JoumaJ,  Jan.  5, 19 H.) 

It  is  proved  that  dry  air^  if  inhaled^  will  become  saturated  in  the 
nose  and  nasopharynx — that  is  to  say^  the  drier  the  air  we  inhale  the 
more  moisture  will  be  given  off  by  the  nose  and  nasopharynx.  The 
work  of  these  organs  will  be  so  much  greater  with  every  particle  of 
air  we  inhale.  How  long  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  parts  will 
be  able  to  furnish  the  necessary  water  supply  wiU  only,  therefore,  be 
a  question  of  time.  Consequently,  we  will,  sooner  or  later,  reach  that 
point  where  the  mucous  membranes  of  these  parts  will  be  as  dry  as  a 
well  in  sunmier.  This  will  occur,  for  example,  in  very  cold  weather, , 
oaly  temporarily  in  perfectly  healthy  persons,  or  permanently,  as  we 
setiil  in  so  many  thousands  of  cases,  in  pathological  conditions. 

Thus,  a  dry  rhinitis  or  rhinopharyngitis  develops,  and  I  could 
experimentally  produce  the  same  conditions  in  anyone  of  you  under 
like  surroundings.  This  state  of  the  nasal  mucosa  makes  it  often 
appear  as  though  the  patient  had  a  coryza.  For  example,  if  he  goes 
cnU  in  winter,  his  nose  will  discharge  because  the  mucosa  is  unable  to 
absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  as  its  surface  is  either  dried 
up  or  covered  with  scabs.  On  the  other  hand,  every  mechanical 
irritation  will  produce  nmning  of  the  nose  or  sneezing  much  more 
easily  than  in  normal  conditions,  since  the  great  protection  of  the  nose, 
the  epithelium,  is  gone.  These  symptoms  often  lead  to  a  wrong 
diagnosis,  and  the  patient  is  treated  for  an  acute  cold  when  he  has 
nothing  but  a  chronic  rhinitis,  for  which  just  the  contrary  treatment 
is  indicated. 

As  most  of  us  are  exposed  to  this  excessively  dry  atmosphere  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  lack  of  humidity  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  producing  nasal  and  postnasal  catarrh,  with  all  its 
sequelce.  To  the  last-mentioned  class  belong,  among  others,  the 
granulations  or  vegetations  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  etc. — this 
ooly  apropos. 

But  there  are  other  etiological  factors  to  be  mentioned  here,  dust, 
for  example,  and  that  may  include  all  other  mechanical  or  chemical 
irritations  and  repeated  attacks  of  acute  coryza,  due  to  a  ''cold.'' 

Ditst. — I  hope  you  will  be  convinced  from  the  foregoing  remarks 
Uiat  dust  does  not  play  that  important  rdle  in  the  etiology  of  catarrh 
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which  was  attributed  to  it  by  many  writers  30  years  ago.  But  just 
walk  down  our  avenues  on  a  windy  day  and  you  will  be  convinced  that 
it  has  some  very  pernicious  effects.  The  dust  developed  in  our  city 
from  the  dry  sweeping  of  the  streets,  from  the  tearing  down  of  build- 
ings, from  the  upheaval  of  roads,  from  the  automobiles,  from  the 
dumping  of  ashes  into  uncovered  ash  carts,  etc.,  all  these  remind  one 
of  a  government  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  not  of  a  civilized  city  of  the 
twentieth  century.  A  period  of  long  drought  in  our  dust-laden  town 
is  a  calamity  in  winter  or  summer.  Bain  and  snow  are  blessmgs  that 
not  only  clear  our  streets,  but  our  upper  air  tracts  as  well.  Dust  plays 
some  rdle  in  producing  catarriial  conditions  of  the  nose;  added  to  the 
lack  of  hiunidity,  it  becomes  an  important  etiological  factor.  We 
omit  here  the  other  ill  effects  dust  has  on  the  organism. 

Colds. — Is  there  really  such  a  thing  as  the  catching  of  a  cold  with- 
out an  infection  ?    I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is.     In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  word  "coW  has  been  and  still  is  so  very  much 
abused  by  physicians  and  laymen,  I  can  not  believe  that  every  coryza 
is  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature,  and  I  shall  never  give  my 
consent  to  the  demand  that  every  person  who  sneezes  should  be 
isolated  and  treated  like  a  person  dangerous  to  the  community.     That 
is  what  some  overzealous  medical  men  are  advocating.     True,  there 
is  an  infectious  coryza,  especially  of  grippal  origin.     If  one  child  in  a 
family  is  stricken  with  influenza  you  will  isolate  it,  whether  it  sneezes 
or  not.     In  such  a  case  the  coryza  is  only  the  forerunner  or  herald  of 
a  general  infection.     On  the  other  hand,  take  the  following  imaginary 
example:  You  suddenly  expose  several  persons  who  were  overheated 
to  a  low  temperature  and  a  strong  current  of  air.     One  person  will 
start  in  to  sneeze;  another  will  have  an  acute  otitis;  a  third,  an  irri- 
tation of  the  bladder;  a  fourth,  diarrhea;  and  in  the  fifth  may  develop 
a  facial  paralysis.     Will  any  sensible  person  conclude  that  these  five 
persons  were  affected  simultaneously  by  the  same  bacillus  in  such 
different  ways?    And  yet  that  is  what  some  men  try  to  make  us 
beUeve.     Is  it  not  more  credible  that  an  exposure  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  struck  every  one  of  these  five  persons  at  his  locus  minoris 
resistentixt    Can  anyone  convince  you  that  a  man  who  commences  to 
sneeze  after  walking  barefoot  through  his  room  caught  an  infection? 
Indeed  not.    These  cases  are  as  plain  as  they  can  be,  but  not  so  their 
treatment. 

Let  me  insert  here  a  httle  humoral  pathology  for  your  considera- 
tion. It  is  not  always  the  quantity  of  garments  worn  nor  the  lack  of 
them,  nor  is  it  always  the  strength  of  a  draft  nor  the  current  of  air  that 
counts  in  the  production  of  these  colds.  Of  much  greater  importance 
is  the  condition  your  entire  organism  is  in  at  the  time  of  exposure. 
For  example,  while  bathing,  rowing,  running,  etc.,  a  person  is  in  a  state 
of  constant  and  laborious  activity,  thereby  setting  in  play  those  pro- 
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cesses  by  which  animal  heat  is  generated.  This  causes  a  vasomotor 
reaction  that  will  protect  the  organism  for  quite  some  time,  and  in 
such  a  8tat«  you  may  expose  yourself  much  more  than  when  little  heat 
hfldbMn  jiToduced  and  that  without  harm. 

The  therapy  of  these  affections  hes  in  their  prevention.  To  prevent 
a coryza  and  other  "colds''  means  restoration  of  the  function  of  the 
akin  to  its  normal  physiological  action.  The  skin  is  the  one  organ 
above  all  that  ought  to  protect  us  against  all  thermal  and  climatic 
influences,  but  m  this  age  it  has  been,  so  to  speak,  put  out  of  commis* 
aon.  Our  garments  are  so  manifold  that  in  many  instances  they  do 
not  aHow  the  air  to  penetrate  to  our  skin,  and  the  latter  loses  its 
function;  consequently,  a  little  change  in  temperature,  a  little  rain 
or  draft,  will  upset  the  equihbrium  of  most  persons,  and  they  will 
present  a  coryza  or  some  other  form  of  "  cold.''  The  fear  of  "  catching 
cold"  is  so  paramoimt  with  many  persons  that  they  consider  them- 
sdves  wise  in  wearing  too  many  garments,  as  a  means  of  protection. 
When  winter  arrives,  whether  it  be  a  cold  season  or  not,  people, 
whether  healthy  or  not,  wear  fur  coats;  they  wear  skirts  and  under- 
skirts, then  vests,  coats,  and  overcoats,  sweaters,  and  sometimes 
rubber  coats,  to  be  sure  that  they  are  dressed  "air-tight"  or  "water- 
proof. 

The  same  fear  prevails  in  regard  to  fresh  air.  Many  people  do  not 
dare  to  go  out  if  the  wind  blows,  or  if,  perchance,  it  rains.  The  chil- 
dren are  not  sent  out  imtil  their  fond  mammas,  nurses,  or  frauleins 
are  convinced  that  no  rain  or  snow  is  Ukely  to  faU;  and  if  a  child  so 
reaited  is  accidentally  caught  in  a  shower  and  takes  cold,  the  mother 
reproaches  herself  for  carelessness,  not  realizing  that  it  is  the  whole 
sjTstem  of  former  coddling  that  is  to  blame. 

People  speak  of  the  hardening  effect  of  cold  baths.  Very  true;  I 
recommend  them  myself.  But  we  can  be  exposed  to  a  cold  bath  or  a 
cold  douche  for  only  a  fv,  minutes,  while  we  might  use  the  fresh  air 
for  hours  of  each  day.  By  bringing  the  fresh  air  in  contact  with  the 
body  the  process  of  hardening  will  be  much  more  effective  than  by  the 
use  of  cold  baths  alone. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  In  order  to  lessen  the  grea*  prevalence  of  catarrh,  our  systems 
of  heating  should  be  changed  so  as  to  allow  much  more  moisture  to 
evaporate  in  each  living  room.  That  is  especially  important  in 
aehools  or  meeting  halls  of  every  kind — churches,  theaters,  concert 
or  lecture  rooms,  and  assembly  rooms  of  every  kind.  A  pail  of  water 
m  front  of  the  heater  is  ineffective.  We  have  to  employ  other  means 
in  order  to  overcome  the  deficient  humidity  indoors. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  colds  we  have  to  limit  the  amount  of 
g&nnents  worn. 
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3,-  Exposure  to  drafts,  rain,  snow,  and  all  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  ought  to  be  practiced  by  the  youth  in  order  to  prevent  the 
most  preventable  of  all  diseases — colds.  -  •  • 

.1' '      ../ 

PREVENTABLE  DEAFNESS. 

Weluah  Hibbs  Tokunson,  M.  D.,  Inttrudor  in  DUeatea  of  the  Ear,  Pol^nie  HotpUal,  PJUhddfMa, 

(  Medical  Record,  Sept.  S7, 19 IS.) 

Summary. — (1)  Middle-ear  deafness  comprises  about  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  all  forms  of  deafness.  (2)  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
middle-ear  deafness  have  their  origin  in  inflammatory  conditions  of 
the  nasopharynx,  with  extension  to  the  ear  by  way  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.  (3)  Adenoid  tissue  in  the  epipharynx  is  the  most  frequent 
predisposing  cause  of  middle-ear  disease.  (4)  Systematic  aural 
examination  in  adenoid  cases  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage, 
probably  75  per  cent,  have  some  grade  of  ear  involvement.  (5)  The 
findings  of  routine  ear  examination  in  children  with  adenoids  confirms 
us  in  the  beUef  that  many  cases  of  middle-ear  deafness  first  noticed 
in  adult  life  have  their  origin  in  inflanmiatory  conditions  of  the 
nasopharynx,  dating  from  childhood.  (6)  The  milder  acute  fojrms 
of  catarrhal  otitis  should  receive  appropriate  treatment,  for  if 
imtreated  they  are  liable  to  assmne  the  chronic  form.  (7)  Routine 
treatment  of  chronic  catarrhal  deafness  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
More  careful  work  is  necessary  if  the  best  results  possible  are  to  be 
secured.  (8)  This  is  an  age  of  preventive  medicine.  Possibly  in  no 
other  field  is  there  better  opportunity  than  in  the  prevention  of 
chronic  middle-ear  disease  and  its  deafness. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  IN  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  HEARING. 

C.  M.  Harris,  M.  D.,  OphHuUmologist  and  Otologist  to  Conemaugh  Valley  Memorial  HotpUal,  Jokntiovm,  Pa* 

( Medical  Record,  Mar,  14, 19 14,) 

Diseases  of  the  ear  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes — those 
affecting  the  parts  concerned  in  the  conduction  of  soxmd,  those  affects 
ing  the  perceptive  mechanism,  and  tl^pse  acting  on  both.  The  exter- 
nal ear,  external  auditory  canal,  membrana  tympani.  Eustachian 
tube,  middle  ear  with  its  contained  ossicles  and  attachments,  and  the 
cells  found  in  the  mastoid  process,  are  all  of  service  in  the  conduction 
of  soxmd  from  the  outer  atmosphere.  Lesions  in  any  one  or  more  of 
these  parts  deserve  attention  on  account  of  the  primary  or  secondary 
effect  they  may  have  on  hearing. 

Sound  waves  are  collected  by  the  external  ear,  pass  through  the 
canal   to    the   membrana   tympani,   causing  it   to   vibrate.     These 
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vibrations  are  then  carried  by  means  of  the  ossicles  to  the  membrane 
filling  in  the  oval  window,  which  transmits  them  to  the  fluids  and 
nerve  endings  of  the  internal  ear. 

Malformations  or  injuries  of  the  external  ear  or  canal  should,  if 
possible,  be  corrected  vdth  little  delay.  Plastic  surgery  may  correct 
a  deformed  or  injured  auricle  and  even  atresia  of  the  bony  canal. 
Tumors  and  inflanmiations  deserve  attention.  Impaction  of  ceru- 
men and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  are  important  on  accoimt,  not 
onlv  of  obstruction  and  disordered  hearing,  but  of  the  local  irritation 
and  even  ulceration  which  may  ensue,  the  membrana  tympani 
frequently  suffering  injuries.  Eczema  of  the  canal  may  be  caused 
by  otorrhea,  but  in  some  instances  no  local  cause  is  apparent. 
Scratching  the  parts  with  objects  like  toothpicks  and  hairpins  can 
only  do  harm.  Early  treatment  can  accompUsh  much  in  reUeving 
this  irritatmg  affection. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  sometimes  the  subject  of  direct  violence 
by  penetrating  objects  and  may  be  ruptured  by  the  impact  of  air 
produced  by  explosions,  the  slap  of  a  hand,  etc.  The  practice  of 
boxing  ears  should  be  condemned  on  this  accoimt.  Careful  aseptic 
treatment  after  such  an  occurrence  will  promote  healing  and  prevent 
infection  of  the  middle  ear.  The  ossicles  and  internal  ear  may  also 
fihare  in  injuries  to  the  m^nbrana  tympani. 

In  considering  the  diseases  of  the  middle  ear,  one  is  justified  in 
saying  that  nearly  all  of  them  originate  in  the  nose  and  throat;  and 
further,  anything  which  prevents  proper  physiological  breathing  is 
very  apt  to  be  a  contributing  cause.  Ciliated  membrane  containing 
mucous  glands  lines  the  nose,  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  anterior  part 
of  the  middle  ear.  From  that  point  to  the  limits  of  the  mastoid  cells, 
the  mucous  glands  are  absent;  in  this  respect  resembling  the  lining  of 
the  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose,  which  is  virtually  an  endosteiun. 
This  may  explain  the  vxdnerabihty  of  the  mastoid  to  infection. 

In  my  experience  I  have  usually  found  chronic  rhinitis  in  its  varied 
forms  to  be  secondary  to  diseased  faucial  or  pharyngeal  tonsils,  sinus 
disease,  and  exostoses  and  deviations  of  the  septimi.  Disordered 
turbinates  are  often  only  symptomatic.  Obstructive  tonsils  not  only 
cause  poor  nasal  breathing,  but  tend  to  perpetuate  it  through  mouth 
breathing.  When  the  mouth  hangs  open,  muscular  action  is  not  such 
as  to  cause  the  oral  and  nasal  bones  to  spread,  which  produces  a 
narrow  face  with  corresponding  nasal  fossae  and  a  deflected  septiun. 
Obetnictive  elements  of  any  consequence  affect  proper  breathing,  and 
while  one  impaired  breath  coxmts  for  Uttle,  many  may  count  for  much. 
The  vascular  control  in  the  mucous  membranes  becomes  affected,  and 
this  in  a  short  time  brings  about  derangement  of  the  mucous  secretion 
associated  with  swelling.  Finally,  the  so-called  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion becomes  demonstrable  with  its  various  objective  and  subjective 
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symptoms.  When  the  nasopharyngeal  membrane  becomes  disor- 
dered as  described,  pathogenic  germs,  which  we  always  ha^re  with  us, 
find  an  inviting  field,  and  successive  attacks  of  acute  rhii^ti3  occur, 
adding  fuel  to  the  chronic  process.  It  can  well  be  claimed  ^at  colds 
occur  only  when  our  nasal  membranes  are  nonresistant,  be  it  due  to 
local  or  general  causes.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  virtually  a  part  of 
the  nasopharynx  and  is  conunonly  inrolved  when  the  previously 
described  acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  lesions  are  present.  This 
tube  is  but  1^  inches  long,  and  its  sides  are  almost  in  contact  at  one 
pomt.  Instead  of  the  middle  ear  being  normally  ventilated,  with 
consequent  suitable  adjustment  of  the  vibrating  structures,  a  partial 
vacuum  is  created  by  the  tubal  obstruction,  thus  deranging  the 
fimction  of  the  entire  ear. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  diseased  f  aucial  or  pharyngeal  tonsil, 
with  or  without  the  nasal  changes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  frequently 
causes  much  chronic  inflammatory  change  in  the  middle  ear  and  tube, 
especially  when  adenoid  tissue  partly  surroimds  the  tubal  orifice. 

Acute  nonpurulent  tubo-tympanic  inflammiition  is  very  apt  to  com- 
pUcate  the  ordinary  cold,  the  symptoms  being  diminished  hearing,  a 
swollen  stuffy  feeling  about  the  tubes  and  ears,  possibly  associated 
with  tinnitus  or  slight  pain.  Such  a  process  often  becomes  subacute, 
lasting  for  several  weeks.  Local  and  general  treatment  is  of  great 
importance,  as  each  attack  does  some  damage  and  may  be  one  of  the 
stepping  stones  to  chronic  deafness.  Successive  attacks  should  lead 
us  to  seek  some  local  or  general  cause.  In  chronic  nonpurulent  tubo- 
tympanic  disease  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  calcification  of  the  soft  parts 
with  ankylosis  of  the  ossicles  may  occur,  and  owing  to  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  parts,  thorough  success  in  treatment  is  unknown.  I  have 
already  indicated  the  importance  of  intelligent  nasal  and  pharyngeal 
surgery  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  ear  disease.  The  term  surgery 
is  here  used,  as  some  corrective  operation  should  not  uncommonly 
precede  local  or  general  treatment.  While  I  have  nothing  but  com- 
mendation for  the  well-performed  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  in 
properly  selected  cases,  I  feel  free  to  predict  that  within  a  few  years 
otologists  will  be  confronted  with  some  more  or  less  obscure  and  irre- 
mediable tubal  disorders  directly  due  to  impaired  action  of  the  tensor 
palati  and  levator  palati  muscles  which  normally  dilate  and  contract 
the  tube  in  addition  to  aiding  in  speaking,  swallowing,  and  breathing 
through  their  insertion  in  the  velum  palati.  Reckless  and  inefficient 
operating,  which  is  all  too  common,  brings  about  actual  muscular 
destruction,  cicatrices,  and  contractures  which  are  bound  to  affect 
physiological  action.  If  every  operator  would  take  the  trouble  to 
study  the  fauces  and  pharyngeal  vault  of  such  cases  subsequent  to 
operation,  he  would  frequently  find  conditions  worthy  of  criticism, 
even  though  the  operation  had  been  well  done. 


AUDITORY  ACUITY.  7$ 

It  has  \)een  reported  that  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  patients  attend- 
ing aural  cKnics  are  children  under  14  years  of  age;  of  this  number, 
50  per  eej]^  are  subjects  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear;  and  ^  this  portion  10  per  cent  or  more  owe  their  origin  to  the 
eocanthemata  of  childhood.  Of  the  cases  of  deafness  in  the  United 
States,  27  per  cent  are  said  to  be  due  to  suppurative  middle-ear  dis^ 
ease  of  childhood.  After  excluding  measles  and  scarlatina,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  95  per  cent  of  all  discharging  ears  in  children  are 
due  to  adenoids,  and  in  the  fevers  mentioned  adenoids  are  usually 
predisposing  causes. 

Skillful  attention  early  in  the  course  of  most  of  these  affections 
would  do  much  to  conserve  hearing.  Many  patients  come  to  Us  too 
late,  whereas  a  large  majority  could  have  been  benefited  and  the  dis- 
ease arrested  had  they  come  before  the  development  of  permanent 
damage.  Contributing  causes  should  be  treated  early,  and  deafness, 
which  is  only  a  symptom,  avoided.  As  much  depends  upon  the 
actkms  of  the  patient  as  on  those  of  the  doctor.  Cordial  cooperation 
19  neceasaiy.  Diet,  hygiene,  sanitation,  personal  habits,  occupation, 
climate,  and  general  health  all  have  a  vital  direct  or  indirect  bearing. 


TBS  MEASURBMEUT  OF  AUDITORT  ACUITY. 

WALiEZE  A.  Wblls,  IC  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Jommal  tfUhe  Amedeam  IMkml  AuKlaikm,  StpU  rty  J91S,) 

Conclv>si(yns. — From  this  general  review  of  the  chief  methods  of 
measuriiig  auditory  acuity,  it  is  very  evident  that,  as  at  present 
employed »  they  fall  very  short  of  the  perfection  greatly  to  be  desired. 
They  are  both  defective  and  deficient;  no  one  of  them  is  equal  to  all 
the  demands  of  a  oon^>lete  acoumetry,  and  in  what  they  attenipt  they 
are  erroneous  and  easily  lead  to  faulty  interpretations. 

The  diflBculties  with  which  we  have  to  contend  are  of  two  kinds — 
those  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  fxmction  being  explored  and 
others  connected  with  the  various  tests  themselves  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  conducted. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  can  not  really  measure  auditory  sensation  at 
all,  because  it  is  not  a  quantity  divisible  into  equal  unite.  We  arrive 
at  estimation  of  the  power  circuitously,  by  measuring  the  energy 
employed  in  producing  a  given  sensation,  on  the  groxmd  that  audi- 
tory power  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 
We  take  as  the  criterion  or  standard  of  measure  the  lowest  energy 
which  we  find  is  needed  to  produce  just  an  appreciable  perception  of 
sound.  This  we  call  the  liminal  value,  or,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ear,  the  threshold  of  excitation. 
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As  we  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the  interpretation  and  response  of 
the  subject,  results  will  vary  with  degrees  of  intelligence  and  espe- 
cially of  aptness  and  attention.  In  testing  with  speech,  for  example, 
in  which  case  the  apperceptive  faculties  play  an  important  pdle, 
education,  training,  and  environment  greatly  influence  the  response. 
Expectation  and  suggestion  are  psychologic  factors  which  may  vitiate 
the  validity  of  tests  otherwise  carefully  carried  out,  and  in  children  it 
is  necessary  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  fear,  nervousness,  and 
anxiety. 

In  some  recent  experiments  I  have  shown  that  the  ear,  by  being 
continuously  exposed  to  sounds,  readily  shows  fatigue,  which,  of 
course,  markedly  lowers  the  threshold  of  excitation.  This  was  foimd 
to  occur  with  greater  readiness  with  soimds  at  the  two  extremes  of  the 
trial  scale,  but  especially  with  those  of  the  upper  limit.  It  has  been 
proved  that  general  fatigue  of  the  body  will  lessen  the  acuity  of  the 
senses,  including  that  of  audition. 

With-  regard  to  the  tests  themselves,  there  are  many  and  various 
sources  of  error.  Tliese  should  be  well  understood  and  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  if  we  would  avoid  the  fallacies  of  too  implicit  faith  in 
their  accuracy  and  reliability.  Of  all  the  sources  of  eiror,  the  one. 
which  is  most  carefully  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  of  depending  ^m  - 
distance  as  a  reliable  means  of  estimating  soimd  intensity.  In  the 
first  place,  if  there  is  a  relation  existing  at  aU,  it  is  not  a  simple  one,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  conmion  practice  of  expressing  auditory 
acuity  by  a  fraction  in  which  the  normal  hearing  distance  is  taken  as 
a  denominator  and  the  distance  at  which  it  is  heard  as  the  numerator. 

TTie  fact  is  the  intensity  of  soxmd  diminishes  with  distance  geo- 
metrically and  not  arithmetically.  Suppose,  therefore,  a  loud  watch 
which  can  be  heard  normally  at  100  inches  is  heard  at  only  40,  indi^ 
vidual  hearing  power  is  not  correctly  expressed  as  40  per  cent,  but  as 
16  per  cent;  while  if  the  patient  hears  at  only  30  inches  his  hearing 
acuity,  instead  of  being  30  per  cent,  is  really  reduced  to  9  per  cent. 
But,  unfortimately,  when  distance  is  used  as  a  means  of  arriving  at 
the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  the  law  of  geometric  diminution  is  upset 
by  other  disturbing  factors.  The  absorption  and  reflection  of  sound 
waves,  the  influence  of  extraneous  noises,  and  the  participation  of  the 
other  ear  in  tests  made  with  loud  soimds,  especially  when  the  latter 
are  of  high  pitch,  may  each,  singly  or  jointly,  upset  all  calculations. 
Errors  flowing  from  such  causes  enter  especially  into  the  commonly 
employed  tests  made  with  the  timing  fork,  the  watch,  the  acouniieter, 
and  speech,  and,  therefore,  seriously  affect  the  validity  of  the  results 
which  are  obtained. 

The  errors  arising  from  the  lack  of  a  imiform  initial  intensity  are 
encountered  in  those  tests  in  which  this  is  depended  on.  It  is  One  of 
the  drawbacks  in  the  use  of  the  human  voice,  the  intensity  of  which 
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ctn  be  only  itmgkly  gauged^  and  diflFere  even  with  the  choice  of  vowels 
and  their  «rrftngement,  and  also  in  the  use  of  the  tuning  forks,  whose 
intensity  must  be  estimated  by  calculations  that  are  complex  and 
faal(>y.  Tke  presence  of  harmonics  is  a  bad  fault  in  many  instrimients 
used  in  acoumetry.  They  tend  to  cover  the  fundamental  tones  and 
so  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

Nearly  all  the  tests  which  are  in  general  use  are  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  they  apply  to  only  limited  portions  of  the  whole  auditory 
fi«ld  and  can  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  giving  a  complete  measure 
of  auditory  power.  It  is  this  that  explains  the  observation  which 
has  been  frequently  made  that  a  person  may  seem  to  have  a  good 
hearing  for  the  watch  and  at  the  same  time  have  great  difficulty  in 
hearing  speech. 

Tests  used  with  the  idea  of  covering  a  great  part  of  the  auditory 
field,  including  the  upper  and  lower  limits — the  so-called  qualitative 
iesis — are  often  applied  without  regard  to  the  function  of  intensity. 
Ss  I  have  pointed  out,  the  limits  of  sound  perception  might  be 
extended  and  apparent  hiatus  disappear  by  merely  employing  greater 
intensity.  It  might  be  useful  to  know  the  amount  of  intensity 
neoBssary  to  get  the  threshold  of  excitation  for  diflFerent  notes  of  the 
scale.  A  general  survey  of  the  subject  of  auditory  mensuration  leads 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  there  is  great  need  of  a  system  that 
will  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  otologic  purposes. 

The  ideal  instrimient  for  testing  audition,  from  an  otologist's 
dUndpoint,  would  be  one  capable  of  producing  all  the  notes  of  the 
scale,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  pure  tones  free  from  harmonies 
axMl  capable  of  giving  these  notes  in  intensities  readily  measurable 
and  varying  from  a  point  below  the  threshold  of  excitation  of  the  most 
sensitive  hearing  up  to  a  degree  necessary  to  awake  sensation  in 
persons  soffering  from  the  most  profound  deafness. 

Moreover,  in  order  that  such  an  apparatus  may  deserve  universal 
acceptance,  it  must  be  possible  to  construct  as  many  others  as  are 
wanted  of  the  same  type,  each  constant  for  itself  and  precisely  similar 
to  the  others.  It  is  only  then  that  we  can  hope  to  make  it  available 
{or  a  uniform  notation  comparable  among  different  observers. 


TEMPERAMENT  IN  CHILDREN.  > 

ICabt  8vTro!«  Mact,  U.  D.,  AssUtatU  Neurologitt,  Demilt  DUptntary,  Nfw  York  City, 

( Woman's  Medical  Jownal,  March,  i90i.) 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  sanguine  temperament  whose  char- 
aeterisiic  is  n^d  and  easy  responsiveness  to  all  impressions  and 
ial«r«ats.    Thia.is.the  characteristic  mood  of  childhood^  which  lives 

.  . »  ti^nanJ  tHki  oiarttdp: .*' Tcara^ Tantrums,  ldI  Tomporamont/' 
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on  in  the  temperament  of  the  man  or  the  woman  who  is  something  of 
everything  and  withal  nothing  much.  The  greatest  strength  of  this 
temperament  lies  in  its  frank  and  ready  receptivity  and  the  promise 
therein  contained  of  a  pregnant  contact  with  experience;  but  then 
it  has  its  salient  defects.  It  is  wayward  and  infirm  of  purpose,  with 
a  terrible  faciUty  for  skimming  the  surface  of  experience;  it  is 
incapable  of  devotion  or  even  real  affection,  and,  left  to  itself,  will 
develop  a  butterfly  emotionalism  as  its  final  type  of  existence.  Such 
sanguine  children,  as  they  grow  older,  must  be  associated  with  those 
of  more  strenuous  porpose;  environed  by  those  of  a  more  intensive, 
purposeful  temperament;  their  temperament  must  be  deepened  by 
struggle  and  self-denial;  they  must  be  convinced,  not  merely  told, 
that  something  definite  is  expected  of  them;  and  in  adolescence  they 
must  be  yoked  to  more  energetic  colaborers,  or  enlisted  in  the  active 
service  of  some  great  oiganization. 

Of  the  choleric  temperament — the  one  next  most  characteristic  to 
the  moods  of  childhood — the  keynotes  are  precipitancy  and  per- 
sistence. There  is  no  duiger  to  such  a  one  of  flightiness  or  pursuit — 
the  very  intensity  of  interest  precludes  that,  even  though  the  volatile 
nature  favors  a  pitiful  fragmentariness  of  accomplishment.  The 
danger  is  rather  one  of  developing  an  obstinate  narrowness;  of  ulti- 
mately attaining  to  that  limitation  of  character  which  marks  the 
man  who  is  driven  through  life  by  some  impulsive  coercive  proclivity. 
Of  all  types  of  temperament,  this  is  the  most  refractory  to  train,  since 
it  usually  happens  that,  if  the  parent  proposes,  the  child  disposes 
otherwise.  The  choleric  individual  can  be  led,  but  never  driven ;  but 
he  can  only  be  led  if  the  leader  is  most  careful  and  the  leading  string 
does  not  show.  When  some  salient  proclivity  is  pronounced,  it  may 
still  be  judiciously  modified;  or  even  if  some  counterproclivity  be 
available  and  trainable,  a  total  reversal  of  proclivities  may  be  pro- 
duced. The  temperament  is,  after  all,  worth  humoring,  for  it  is 
probably  by  these  individuals  that  the  world's  hardest  work  is  done ; 
but  the  mother  who  would  guide  a  choleric  child  to  gain  the  most 
from  its  temperament  must  walk  warily  and  with  a  sure  grasp  of  the 
facts  that  '*you  may  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can  not  make  him 
drink,''  and  that  a  ruling  instinct  will  indubitably,  under  flat  con- 
tradiction, become  a  ruling  passion. 

A  very  different  picture  is  presented  by  the  nervous  type  of  tem- 
perament. Unlike  the  sanguine,  it  has  not  the  openness  of  outlook 
nor  the  ready  responsiveness  to  environment;  but  it  dips  into  moods 
instead  of  skimming  the  surface,  and  has  also  a  tendency  to  brood 
over  the  things  which  touch  its  sensitiveness,  even  to  the  point  of 
morbidity.  The  depth  of  its  interest^  compensates  for  its  want  of 
readiness  and  flexibility.  UnUke  the  choleric  temperament,  it  has 
not  the  precipitancy  or  volatility  of  the  intense  interests.     Whatever 
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th^  future  that  awaits  it  it  will  probably  take  life  seriously,  and  it 
win  be  the  very  preoccupation  with  specific  and  definite  interests  and 
cxperiencea  which  will  hold  the  danger  element  for  such  a  one. 
Beesase  of  this  preoccupation  many  phases  of  life  will  pass  by  unno- 
tionl;  and  because  emotion,  which  should  always  be  the  prelude  to 
expression,  comes  to  be  valued  so  much  for  its  own  sake  that  it 
quenches  the  practical  impulses  it  should  have  vitalized,  there  is  great 
(Unger  that  sentimentality  will  become  the  dominant  characteristic. 
SnA  tonperaments  must  be  environed  by  energetic,  active  interests, 
bj  wholesome  afifections,  broad  outlook,  and  definite  purpose  in 
aettofL 

Tile  proverb  states  '^  that  it  is  not  a  rearing  but  a  dead  horse  that  is 
hanlcBt  io  drive,''  and  so  it  appears  tibat  the  phl^matic  temperament 
B  the  one  which  is  knly  the  despair  of  the  educator.  This  is  probably 
die  resoH  of  its  marked  stolidity  and  apparent  imresponsiveness.  • 
Hie  very  slowness  and  dehberateness  of  thought  and  action  argues  a 
roerre  of  strengtii.  If  the  nervous  is  the  most  refractory,  this  is  the 
mcKi  aggravating;  but,  because  of  its  virtue  of  steady  contentment, 
infividuals  of  this  tempenonent  may  well  quote  Swain's  verse: 

**  Content  ib  a  vesee!  not  built  for  display, 

Tlioit^  Ae'n  ready  and  steady,  eome  Btorm  ^en  it  may. " 

Association  with  playmates  of  sanguine  temperament  is  helpful — 
skoald  be  mutually  so — ^but  results  must  not  be  expected  at  once. 


801IB  FACTS  RSLATmO  TO  THE  HYGIENB  OF  NERVOUS  CHILDREN. 
lUcr  OUaluct,  M.  J>^  Smtitr  AttMmU  Pkiftid&n,  Qmenmtnt  BtgpUaiftr  titg  huane,  Wukingkm,  D.  C, 

( The  WbrnosV  IfaBwl  Jommlf  Attgmtl,  ipiS.) 

To  speak  in  broad  terms  there  are  two  types  of  nervous  children — 
the  onrestrained,  in  which  the  emotional  impulses  are  given  sway, 
oA  the  restrained  emotional  type.  In  the  first  class,  the  unre- 
Htrtined  type,  the  intelloctual  capacity  is  above  the  average  as  a  rule. 
TV  marked  essential  features  of  this  child  are  timidity  and  great 
nstleas  energy.  He  is  high-strung,  discouraged  on  slight  provoca- 
tion, always  looking  for  trouble,  and  worries  over  the  most  trivial 
outters,  finds  a  great  effort  in  meeting  difficulties,  very  demonstra- 
^t  and  affectionate,  etc.,  which  is,  however,  due  to  selfishness, 
^h  chfldren  demand  sympathy  and  think  that  they  are  ill  used  if 
""try  ono  does  not  allow  them  to  have  their  own  way.  They  resent 
<i»^ipline  and  argue  rather  than  obey.  They  are  quick  to  learn,  but 
foigpt  facts  easily.  They  are  enthusiastic  about  their  work,  but  lack 
judgment.  They  are  sensitive  and  suffer  agonies  over  trivial  offenses. 
TVy  work  rapidly  and  energetically  for  a  time,  then  are  dull  and 
Ittfaargir,  and  meet  failure  in  efforts  of  application.     Sometimes  these 
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children  have  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  are  appreciative  of  the 
ludicrous,  which  is  their  salvation  if  they  cultivate  it*  Some  of 
these  may  be  successful  in  art  or  literature  in  after  life,  but  they 
frequently  fail  from  lack  of  industry,  application,  and  comjnim  s«aBe. 
The  sanitariums  and  psychopathic  hospitals  find  many  recruits  from 
among  this  class.  The  physical  and  mental  signs  of  this  type  of 
children  are  famiUar  to  the  medical  profession. 

In  the  second  type  the  restrained  emotions  are  very  deeply  felt, 
but  the  powers  of  control  are  equally  strong.  Such  children  are 
observant,  intelligent,  often  so  reserved  and  retiring  that  they  often 
pass  as  being  dull,  stupid,  and  obstinate.  They  are  highly  sensitive, 
shy,  and  vain.  They  seem  to  lack  in  affection,  but  really  long  for  it 
and  brood  over  slights  or  seeming  neglect.  Being  slow  to  become 
offended,  they  are  often  shamefully  bullied  at  home  or  at  school,  but 
suffer  all  with  the  utmost  indifference,  except  for  periodic  outbreaks 
of  fury,  in  which  they  show  a  revengeful  spirit.  They  are  solitary 
in  habits,  imaginative,  and  introspective.  They  take  life  seriously 
and  are  wanting  in  a  sense  of  himaor.  This  characterological  dis- 
position, with  its  suppression  of  external  display  of  emotions,  is  as 
exhaustive  to  the  child  as  is  that  of  the  other  type,  in  which  th« 
emotional  energy  is  unrestrained,  and  it  is  associated  with  many 
similar  complaints.  For  instance,  they  are  lacking  in  self-control, 
and  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  dreamy  states  and  later  to  mental  disorders. 

We  have  also  in  addition  to  these  two  classes  in  which  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  above  those  of  the  average  person  another  type. 
In  this  the  intellect  is  by  no  means  keen  or  even  up  to  the  normal 
standard,  and  such  children  are  aware  of  the  fact;  but  they  have 
the  ambition  to  succeed  and  are  jealous  of  their  associates  who  are 
endowed  with  superior  intellectual  powers.  Frequently  by  faithful 
striving  they  manage  to  keep  up  with  or  excel  their  competitors, 
but  the  energy  required  for  this  is  often  too  much  for  them — they 
break  down  physically  as  weU  as  mentally,  particularly  if  in  after 
life  they  are  given  much  responsibility  in  a  position  for  which  they 
know  themselves  to  be  imqualified.  As  a  rule  we  find  this  class, 
although  not  always,  among  the  female  sex. 

Parents  and  teachers  may  often  be  able  to  recognize  and  trace 
nervousness  in  children  by  the  discovery  of  a  deviation  from  the 
normal  of  one  or  more  of  the  special  senses — taste,  smell,  sight, 
hearing,  or  touch.  For  instance,  hypersensitiveness  to  taste  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  earUest  manifestations  of  a  nervous  child. 

Hypersensitiveness  to  soimd,  with  accompanying  fear  and  shock 
occasioned  thereby,  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  indications 
of  a  nervous  temperament  in  infants  *  *  *.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  dread  of  noises-  of  ten  accounts  for  timidity  and  lack  of  socia- 
bihty  in  many  nervous  children. 
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Hrpeisensitiveness  to  common  sensations  of  touch,  pain,  and  tem- 
perature are  also  important  signs  which  show  an  abnormal  impre&- 
sionability  of  the  mind  and  body  to  external  and  internal  influences. 

We  will  next  consider  the  subject  of  fear  in  nervous  children.  Chil- 
dren show  a  great  variation  in  their  individual  susceptibility  for  fear. 
In  former  generations  fear  was  considered  necessary  to  moraUty,  and 
a  child  who  displayed  timidity  was  treated  by  frightening  him  to  make 
him  courageous.  Plato's  method  of  testing  children's  courage  was 
by  exposing  them  to  the  horrors  of  witchcraft.  Whether  fear  is 
caused  by  the  supernatural  or  from  physical  ill  usage  or  from  ridicule, 
it  has  the  same  serious  influence  on  the  mental  and  physical  health 
of  chQdren.  Much  of  the  self-consciousness,  depressions,  and  obses- 
sions which  are  often  observed  in  adults  may  be  traced  to  the  cflFects 
of  fear  in  childhood.  In  yoimg  children,  when  indications  of  hyper- 
sensitiveness  to  fear  are  observed,  they  should  be  met  with  kindness, 
sympathy,  explanation,  and  removal  of  the  cause  where  it  is  possible. 
This  is  of  all  the  emotions  the  one  that  produces  the  most  lasting 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system  of  a  child.  OUver  Wendell  Hohnes 
speaks  of  a  glover's  sign,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  hand,  that  hung  in 
the  streets  of  his  home  village,  which  in  his  early  Hfe  terrified  him 
night  and  day.  We  are  all  familiar  to  a  more  or  less  degree  with 
fl^  result  of  fright.  An  excessive  timidity  in  a  young  child  is  one 
d  the  earliest  indications  of  a  nervousness  to  come.  It  is  often 
dMiwn  by  starts  and  outbreaks  of  crying  and  tremblings  at  the 
■l^ts  and  soimds  which  only  create  amusement  in  normal  children. 

Nerrous  children  are  very  imaginative,  and  they  are  often  attracted 
to  and  influenced  by  the  supernatural.  The  possible  effects  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  religious  teaching  and  moral  training  upon  nervous 
children  need  careful  consideration,  and  from  a  medical  point  of 
view  it  is  reconmiended  that  only  the  most  cheerful,  most  soothing, 
and  restful  side  of  religious  faiths  should  be  taught  to  children  who 
are  by  nature  imaginative  or  inclined  to  be  superstitious.  Exag- 
gerated statements  of  any  kind,  extreme  and  biased  views  on  any 
8ubjei*t — such  as  the  evils  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  coffee,  tea,  and 
ti>bacco — are  in  a  high  degree  injurious  to  nervous  children;  although 
I  am  sorry  to  state  that  many  men  a.nd  women  of  good  professional 
reputation  show  poor  judgment  in  advancing  these  facts.  Excessive 
retoorse  for  slight  misdemeanors  is  sometimes  a  characterological 
anomaly  in  neurotic  children.  Thackeray  describes  his  great  mental 
agony  for  having  spent  fourpence  of  his  parent's  money  for  a  lunch 
whib  on  his  way  home  from  school,  even  though  famished  with 
hunger.  How  many  of  us  can  recall  the  suffering  and  contrition  for 
iouie  trifling  offense  in  childhood. 

7M1**— 15 C 
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Often  ohUdreU' are  -delay^Ki  in  their  progress  in  soboolby  their 
constant  terror  of  ft  whipping  or  pimshment  of  some  sort.  This 
means  of  discipline  should  certainly  be  condemned  in  the  cases  of 
emotional  children — it  may  harm  a  child  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. Neurotic  children  are,  as  a  rule,  keenly  alive  to  their  short- 
comings, which  are  often  nnmerons,  and  the  mental  worry  they 
undergo  is  often  greater  than  they  can  bear. 

Often  those  who  are  in  authority  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  nervous 
children  by  shouting  their  commands  and  instructions  at  them. 
This  has  no  effect  upon  the  ordinary  boy^  but  shouting  parents  or 
teachers  are  unfit  to  contrd  or  instruct  neurotic  children. 

At  one  time  disciplinarians  dealt  with  children  who  were  ill-tem^ 
pered,  peevish^  dishonest,  quick-tempered^  untruthful,  pugnacious, 
spiteful,  and  in  any  way  immoral;  but  now  the  medkal  professicm  is 
frequently  requested  for  advice  in  helping  to  decide  whether  such  chil- 
dren are  abnormal  or  criminaL  At  present  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
to  r^ard  any  bad  conduct  as  evidence  of  ill  health,  and  often  it  is  the 
case  that  after  a  severe  or  exhausting  illness — as  typhoid  fever, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc. — nervous  children  who  have  been  well 
trained  and  previously  well  conducted  often  seem  to  lose  to  some 
extent  normal  control  and  show  moral  indiscretioas.  But  one  will 
find  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  that  these  lapses  are  tranritory; 
that  health  and  morality  under  good  management  are  restored  in 
time.  Slight  moral  irregularities  are  frequently  observed  in  boys  and. 
girls  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  may  only  be  an  indication  of  nervous 
instability,  and  ^ould  not  always  be  looked  upon  too  seriously.  In : 
all  cases  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  age,  inheritance,  and 
environment  of  the  child,  together  with  the  natin'e  of  the  lapses  in  the 
moral  sphere,  and  then  the  child  himself.  It  is  said  tliat  a  child  of  3 
has  no  moral  sense ;  at  6  it  shows  some  consideration  for  its  associates ; 
at  8  it  should  have  some  definite  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  take  into  consideration  the  history  of  such 
neuroses  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  alcoholism,  and  insanity  existing  in  the 
ancestry  in  the  case  of  moral  delinquencies  occurring  in  a  child  upward 
of  8,  whatever  its  home  training  or  environment  may  be. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  psychic  effects  upon  a  child  where 
we  find  the  parents  dull  and  narrowmixuled,  intellectual  but  emo- 
tionally unstable,  indifferent,  inattentive,  apprehei^aive,  and  welK 
meaning,  but  fretful.  Some  parents  we  will  find  too  strict  or  rigid  in 
discipline;  others  are  too  lenient.  Some  show  a  lack  of  sympathy, 
while  others  are  too  sympathetic.  In  most  cases,  however,  you  can 
find  an  explanation  of  the  child's  ill  health  or  misconduct  in  the  ohaiv 
acter  of  its  parents,  teachers,  or  associates. 

I  shall  further  enumerate  a  few  traits  which  may  appear  m  the 
neurotic  child;  but  at  this  point  I  wish  to  say  that  a  nervous  child  is 
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eteily  provoked  by  calling  attention  in  public  to  its  shortcomings, 
parUcularly  when,  as  frequently  is  t^e  case,  it  has  made  an  effort  to 
correct  them. 

(1)  CrudLy  in  children,  if  persistent  and  induced  by  sheer  delight 
in  causing  and  witnessing  pain,  is  evidence  of  a  morbid  neurosis. 
Xeuotic  subjects  are  sometimes  fascinated  by  thoughts  of  pain  and 
torture,  and  in  some  the  sight  of  suffering  produces  a  desire  to  cause  it. 

(2)  Fits  of  passion  and  fury  are  very  common  in  emotional  children, 
and  often  call  for  medical  advice.  A  baby  that  never  cries  is  not 
aivtjs  a  healthy  child.  A  husky,  normal  infant  will  cry  with  rage 
in  <Hrder  to  make  its  wants  known.  It  is  only  when  children  have 
come  to  a  certain  age,  where  they  are  expected  to  show  some  self- 
c<Hiirol,  that  fits  of  temper  are  considered  morbid.  Frequent  out- 
breaks iA  vi<dent  temper  are  indications  of  nervous  instability. 
Children  vary  greatly  in  their  capacity  for  reacting  to  their  emotions, 
and  abo  in  the  degree  of  self-control  to  which  they  attain.  Self- 
coatrol  may  be  cultivated  in  children  by  careful  majiagement,  instruc- 
tion, and  display  of  judgment  and  comnion  sense  on  the  part  of  their 
parents  and  teachers. 

(3)  Paroxysms  of  cryvtig  without  reason  are  very  common  in  neu- 
rotic children.  It  is  often  unwise  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  these  epi- 
sodic attacks.  The  children  are  usually  aware  that  the  cause  is  of 
little  importance  and  not  worth  mentioning,  and  are  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  giving  way  to  their  emotions.  If  forced  to  give  a 
r«aflon,  th^  will  often  prevaricate  rather  than  be  dubbed  "  cry  baby," 
aad  therebj  lead  themselves  into  further  trouble. 

(4)  Jealausy  va  young  ckUdren  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  much 
unhappiness,  but  fortunately  these  cases  are  rare.  An  affection  that 
is  not  reciprocated  may  be  as  upsetting  to  a  child  as  to  the  adult;  and 
if  we  regard  the  natural  instinct  of  jealousy  as  indicating  a  malicious 
deposition  not  worthy  of  sympathy  in  a  child,  the  foundation  of 
viriousneaB,  despair,  sadness,  and  discontent  may  be  sown  with  their 
depressing  permanent  effects  upon  the  child^s  future  health  and 
happinesB. 

(5)  DitJionesiy  and  untrvikfulness  in  children  must  be  carefully 
considered.  A  child  who  steals  apples  or  cakes  is  not  necessarily  a 
thief,  nor  docs  one  lie  make  a  liar.  Timidity  is  frequently  the  cause 
of  apparent  untruthfulness.  Some  children  have  had  the  superior 
qnalities  of  truthfulness  so  instilled  into  their  young  minds  that  they 
live  in  constant  fear  of  telling  a  lie,  and  so,  when  the  opportunity 
arises,  they  become  frightened  and  say  "no,''  when  they  really  know 
they  ahould  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Others  appear  to  falsify  from 
fthseot-mindedness  or  because  the  question  does  not  admit  of  a  direct 
awwcr,  although  they  are  often  too  frightened  to  say  so,  and  therefore 
seem  to  lie.  These  simple  facts  are  important,  for  often  a  child  may 
•uffer  greatly  from  a  feeling  that  its  word  may  not  be  believed. 
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(6)  Much  harm  may  be  rfwie  by  teamnff  ekHdren  whenever  they 
manifest  an  attraction  for  the  opposite  sex.  The  distressing  shyness, 
blushijig,  and  self-consciousness  which  is  often  observed  in  young 
people  in  company  of  members  of  the  opposite  sex  may  often  be 
traced  to  this  want  of  consideration  by  their  elders  for  their  infantile 
attachments.  Freedom  of  social  intercourse  between  sexes,  under 
careful  oversight,  is  advised,  and  especially  the  coeducation  of  sexes 
during  school  life  is  to  the  advantage  of  either  sex. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  concerning  mental  overstrain  as  the  result 
of  educational  overwork,  for  we  can  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
resxdts  of  emotional  excitability  can  not  be  overlooked.  Quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  actual  amount  of  study  done,  the  fear  of  failing  in  his 
class  work  may  in  one  case  produce  overstrain;  in  another,  an  actual 
ambition  to  excel  his  companions  may  lead  by  easy  steps  to  exhaust- 
ing emotions — such  as  jealousy,  hate,  and  all  uncharitableness  toward 
his  classmates — while  in  a  third,  disappointment  on  account  of  failing 
in  success  resxdts  in  brain  exhaustion.  Girls  are  more  liable  to  break 
down  tmder  such  circumstances  than  boys. 


NERVOUS  CHILDREN. 

Theophil  Kungmann,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  Neurology  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
{Joumai  of  Michigan  State  Medical  Society,  March,  1914.) 

In  the  majority  of  nervous  children  one  is  able  to  demonstrate  a.? 
certain  endogenous  predisposition,  the  so-called  psychopathic  or  neu-*  i 
ropathic  disposition.  But  in  studying  the  personality  of  the  father,- 
or  the  mother  and  perhaps  the  several  other  children  of  the  family,  as 
well  as  the  general  environment  of  the  child,  the  endogenous  pre- 
disposition does  not  appear  so  prominent  as  a  causative  factor  of 
nervousness.  Many  times  the  neuropathic  disposition  is  an  acquired 
complex  of  nervoxis  manifestations,  the  resxdt  of  environment.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  true  that  the  resistance  of  children  to  outside 
influences  at  the  time  of  birth  is  just  as  variable  as  their  external 
appearance.  One  child  becomes  easily  nervous,  another  less  so,  a 
third  under  the  most  careful  regidations  is  predestined  to  be  a  nervous 
child.  Among  the  avoidable  exogenous  causes  of  nervous  children 
are  the  mistakes  of  early  training,  involving  the  personality  and 
situations  created  by  those  having  this  responsibility,  in  which  the 
physician  is  frequently  a  prominent  figture. 

Fatilty  training  of  children  begins  immediately  after  birth.  A 
child  in  the  first  days,  weeks,  and  months  of  life  requires  a  great  deal 
of  sleep,  in  the  first  week  at  least  20  hours  in  the  24,  and  for  months 
after  16  hours.  There  are  many  conditions  too  nimierous  to  mention 
here  that  prevent  this,  even  in  the  best  regidated  homes,  but  all  of 
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thesn  avoidable.  At  this  time  these  outward  influences  are  only 
reflex,  since,  as  akeady  mentioned,  there  are  no  psychic  impressions 
at  this  period  of  life.  Later  the  usual  method  of  amusing  the  child  is 
unquestionably  harmful.  The  small  child  shoxdd  be  lonesome  and 
not  subjected  to  the  stimulation  arising  from  the  implements  we 
dioose  to  call  toys. 

The  overstimulated  child,  the  unusual  child,  or  the  wonderful  child, 
frequently  is  a  nervous  child.  It  is  often  pathetic  to  hoar  the  mother 
boast  that  her  child  can  read  at  3  or  4  years  or  can  produce  melodies 
After  hearing  them  for  the  first  time.  Such  children  are  frequently 
more  or  less  exhausted  by  the  time  they  reach  the  school  age  and  are 
not  equal  to  tho  demands  made  upon  their  neural  resoxu^ces.  When 
the  problems  of  the  school  curriculum  become  more  difficult,  there 
appear  periods  of  exhaustion,  irritability,  disturbed  sleep,  etc. 

Corporal  punishment  in  childhood  is  a  barbaric  method  of  training. 
It  is  no  longer  permissible  in  punishing  criminals;  why  should  it  be 
tolerated  in  the  training  of  children  ?  The  normal  child  may  survive 
with  an  amiable  disposition,  while  that  of  the  nervous  child  is  surely 
not  improved  by  such  treatment. 

Tho  desire  for  freedom  is  an  early  manifestation  in  the  child's 
fmotional  sphere,  and  any  forced  restrictions  will  invariably  produce 
reactions  or  resentment.  When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  force,  there 
13  always  an  error  of  training  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  parent.  It 
is  therefore  imnatural  and  imfavorable  for  the  physiologic  develop- 
ment of  the  child  to  be  surrounded  by  and  compelled  to  follow  severe 
regalfttionB  in  the  home  or  in  the  school.  An  equilibrium  can  be 
eslAblished  only  by  carefully  observing  the  reactions  of  the  individual. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  connection  are  the  physical  and 
jKTchic  trauma  which  not  infrequently  arise  as  a  result  of  this  form 
of  applied  force.  The  effect  of  a  physical  trauma  and  also  of  the 
peychic,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  the  same  as  in  the  adult,  resulting  in 
1  pathologic  reaction  in  any  psycho-pathologic  individual.  The  ma- 
jmity  of  cases  of  hysteria  in  adult  life  have  their  origin  in  this  period 
Mid  from  this  cause. 

In  grouping  nervous  conditions  of  childhood  the  writer  has  chosen 
th*  plan  of  Cramer,  who  collects  the  symptoms  under  foiu*  heads,  as 
foQuws:  Neurasthenia,  endogenous  nervousness,  complicated  endogo- 
aooa  nervousness,  and  hysteria. 

NEURASTHENIA. 

In  childhood,  as  in  the  adult,  there  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  cortical 
nirxii  centers  which  occtu^  in  children  who  are  not  necessarily  of  a 
netnopathic  disposition,  and  is  the  result  of  strenuous  mental  effort 
without  suiBcient  time  for  recuperation  in  rest  and  sleep,  and  which 
resultft  in  a  chronic  exhaustion  of  the  brain  centers.     This  type  of 
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disturbance  undoubtedly  forms  the  smallest  nimiber  of  nervous 
children.  In  200  cases  of  nervousness  observed  by  the  writer  there 
were  but  19  that  could  be  thus  classified. 

ENDOGENOUS   NERVOUSNESS. 

This  is  a  nervous  exhaustion  in  a  child  with  a  marked  neuropathic 
disposition  and  follows  a  moderate  mental  exertion  in  one  who  has 
the  requisite  amoimt  of  rest  and  sleep  for  a  normal  child.  In  other 
words,  it  has  to  do  with  a  child  with  diminished  resistance  who  has 
not  the  endurance  of  the  normal  child  under  normal  conditions. 
This  class  was  represented  by  28  in  200  cases,  the  ages  of  the  patients 
ranging  from  6  to  13. 

COMPLICATED    ENDOGENOUS   NERVOUSNESS. 

This  form  of  nervous  affection  is  due  to  physical  ailments  in  pre- 
disposed children.  In  this  class  belong  the  intensely  nervous,  sensi- 
tive, excitable,  irritable,  restless  child  ever  prone  to  habit  spasms, 
nocturnal  incontinence,  etc.,  yet  who  may  show  no  actual  evidence 
of  nerve  exhaustion.  Among  the  more  common  causes  are  enlarged 
tonsils  and  adenoids,  eye  defects,  diseases  of  the  skin,  disorders  of 
digestion,  constipation,  and  incipient  tuberculosis.  In  the  writer's 
series  there  were  93  belonging  to  this  class. 

HYSTERIA. 

Here  the  child  presents  a  marked  neuropathic  disposition  which  is 
most  evident  in  hypersuggestibiUty,  increased  imaginative  power, 
and  inclination  to  lability  and  emotionalism.  The  physical  stig- 
mata are  apparently  not  so  numerous  in  childhood  as  in  the  adult. 
Anesthetic  conjunctiva  are  frequently  met  with,  as  well  as  areas  of 
anesthesia  and  hyperesthesia.  When  these  are  demonstrated,  they 
are  sharply  circumscribed  and  usually  located  on  the  back,  thorax, 
and  abdomen.  Of  the  200  cases  recorded,  70  were  classified  as  hys- 
teria, the  ages  of  the  patients  ranging  between  4  and  14  years;  58 
of  these  patients  were  girls. 

Out  of  200  cases  of  hysteria  in  the  adult  I  was  able  to  collect  173 
cases  that  had  their  origin  in  a  psychic  trauma  occurring  betweeii 
the  ages  of  4  and  10  years.  In  90  per  cent  of  tiie  cases  I  was  able  to 
show  a  neuropathic  disposition  in  one  or  both  parents.  In  200  cases 
of  adult  neurasthenia  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years  there  were 
but  12  per  cent  that  gave  a  history  of  nervousness  in  childhood.  In 
42  per  cent  of  all  cases  I  was  able  to  trace  a  neuropathic  dispositdon 
in  one  or  both  parents.  In  all  of  the  12  per  cent  there  was  a  hiatory 
of  nervousness  in  the  parents. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

The  conclusions  one  may  draw  from  the  analysis  of  the  200  cases 
of  nervous  children  are  that  neurasthenia,  pure  and  simple,  is  not 
frequent  in  the  earlier  periods  of  childhood;  it  is  not  as  a  rule  hered- 
itary, and  neurasthenia  of  adult  life  is  not  a  persistence  of  childhood 
neurasthenia;  the  most  common  causative  factor  in  childhood  is 
mental  overwork  without  the  requisite  periods  of  rest,  owing  to  the 
patient's  surroundings. 

In  cases  of  endogenous  uncomplicated  nervousness  a  marked  neu- 
ropathic  disposition  is  prevalent  and  no  doubt  is  the  hereditarily 
weak  child  which  has  diminished  resistance  and  is  imable  to  cope  with 
the  more  strenuous  mental  life.  This  form  is  not  observed  until  the 
school  age  is  reached  and  continues  in  adult  life  to  form  the  group 
known  as  nervous  men  and  women,  and  possibly  may  also  include 
the  cases  grouped  imder  psychasthenia.  Complicated  endogenous 
nervousness  is  observed  much  earlier  in  the  child,  the  youngest  in 
the  series  being  1  year  old.  It  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  nervous- 
nees  in  childhood  and  shows  the  importance  of  physical  disease  in 
the  production  of  nervous  disorders. 

Hysteria  in  the  adult  is  a  persistence  of  the  disease  in  childhood  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  disease  itself  is  not  hereditary,  but  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  dependent  upon  a  predisposition,  either 
acquired  or  hereditary. 

ITBUROTIC,  PSYCHASTHENIC,  AND  HYSTERICAL  CHILDREN. 

J.  P.  Cbozks  Gbifftth,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pfdiatrics,  University  of  Ptnrisylvania. 

(  New  York  Medical  Journal,  June  6,  Wll ) 

The  treatment  of  any  of  these  nervous  conditions  under  considera- 
tion is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  of  even  greater  diflBculty,  since 
every  case  must  be  handled  individually  and  there  can  be  only 
general  rules  to  guide  us. 

Preventive  treatment  is  to  be  first  considered.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  must  necessarily  be  elaborated  to  some  extent  what  has 
already  been  said  in  discussing  etiology.  From  earliest  infancy  there 
Aould  be  caution  against  overexcitement  and  mental  overstimula- 
tion of  any  sort.  This  applies  to  all  infants,  since  no  one  can  tell 
what  nervous  manifestations  may  develop  later  in  young  infants 
tpparontly  entirely  healthy;  but  it  applies  with  especial  force  to 
those  with  nervous  ancestry  or  who  have  themselves  shown  early 
neurotic  manifestations.  Abundant  imdisturbed  sleep  is  of  great 
importance.  The  presence  in  the  house  of  a  number  of  noisy  older 
children  is  often  a  detriment  in  this  respect;  while  many  infants  are 
k^  up  much  too  late  in  the  day  in  order  that  father  may  see  them; 
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and  still  others,  especially  the  first-born  of  doting  parents,  are  even 
awakened  from  sleep  and  perhaps  brought  downstairs  to  be  exhib- 
ited to  admiring  friends.  The  baby  suffers,  too,  from  the  constant 
desire  of  the  parents  and  other  relatives  to  have  him  evolve  mentally 
in  a  manner  superior  to  the  babies  of  their  acquaintances.  This  is 
all  wrong.  The  infant  should  of tener  be  retarded  than  stimulated  in 
his  mental  development. 

As  childhood  is  attained  the  same  precautions  must  be  taken  not 
to  strain  the  intellectual  and  emotional  powers  too  greatly.  Stories 
which  are  exciting  should  not  be  told  to  the  child,  and  especially  those 
containing  elements  which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  develpoment  of 
fear.  Many  of  the  old-time  fairy  and  folk  stories  are  very  objection- 
able from  this  point  of  view.  The  beginning  of  school  life  requires 
careful  supervision.  Naturally,  the  child  must  be  taught;  but  the 
teaching  should,  in  my  opinion,  always  be  regarded  as  secondary  to 
the  maintaining  of  a  healthy  condition  of  the  mind  and  body.  The 
study  hours  are  far  too  long  for  many  children.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  learn  quickly  this  does  not  apply,  so  far  as  the  actual  mental 
work  is  concerned;  although  the  hours  spent  in  school  often  take 
away  too  much  from  the  time  which  should  be  occupied  in  play  in  the 
open  air.  With  those,  however,  who  find  study  somewhat  of  a 
burden,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  neurotic  disposition,  too  much 
school  work  is  often  the  cause  of  the  development  of  ner\rous  symp- 
toms of  some  sort. 

A  very  important  matter  is  the  avoidance  of  too  constant  associa- 
tion of  infants  or  children  with  excitable  or  nervous  relatives,  espe- 
cially parents  or  older  brothers  or  sisters.  The  entire  household 
life  is  too  strenuous  for  them;  while  the  observation  by  the  child  of 
uncontrolled  nervous  or  other  exhibitions  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
is  distinctly  harmful.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  productive 
of  nervous  pecuUarities  than  the  too  careful  rearing  of  an  only  child 
in  association  only  with  older  persons.  Often  nothing  is  better  for  a 
''pecuhar'^  child  than  having  its  rough  corners  polished  off  by  min- 
ghng  with  playmates.  The  ruthless  criticisms  of  these  will  often  undo 
to  some  extent  the  evil  influence  of  the  too  affectionate  and  con- 
siderate parents. 

All  that  has  just  been  said  applies  with  increased  force  where 
infants  or  children  have  abeady  decided  nervous  manifestations. 
In  addition,  other  measures  must  be  taken  to  bring  about  a  cure.  In 
the  first  place  among  these,  the  general  health  of  the  patient  must  be 
carefuUy  studied,  and  treatment  commenced  if  necessary — as  it 
nearly  always  is.  Anemia  and  debihty  are  to  be  corrected,  and  espe- 
cial attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  my  own 
experience  the  neurotic  and  psychopathic  states  are  most  frequently 
associated  with  some  digestive  disturbance,  whether  this  is  the  cause 
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or  the  accompaniment;  and  the  successful  treatment  of  this  con- 
dition will  often  be  followed  by  amelioration  in  or  a  disappearance 
of  the  nervous  manifestations.  This  was  true  in  a  number  of  the 
cases  I  have  detailed.  Other  possible  causes  for  the  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  must  be  carefully  sought  for,  prominent  among 
these  being  the  constant  association  with  other  nervous  members  of 
the  household.  It  is  here  that  the  mingling  with  healthy  children  as 
playmates,  after  infancy  is  passed,  is  especially  to  be  insisted  upon. 
There  are  cas^,  however,  where  shyness,  timidity,  or  morbidness 
render  the  teasing  of  other  children  harmful,  and  the  patient  must 
then  bo  entertained  in  other  wajrs.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  detemuned 
for  the  individual  case.  Complete  change  of  scene  and  climate, 
with  separation  from  the  family,  under  the  care  of  a  specially  trained 
nurse,  and  under  medical  supervision,  will  often  work  wonders  in 
nervous  children;  and  in  severer  cases,  as  in  psychasthenia  and 
hysteria,  this  is  often  one  of  the  best  meaos  of  cure.  In  many  such 
cases  among  the  poorer  classes  the  placing  of  a  child  in  a  hospital  is 
frequently  the  best  possible  procedure,  as  some  of  my  cases  illustrate. 

One  of  the  things  most  harmful  for  nervous  children  is  the  evident 
and  openly  shown  anxiety  of  parents.  There  can  scarcely  be  any 
more  deleterious  suggestive  influence  for  evil  than  the  so  common 
l^ractice  of  mothers  of  detailing  to  the  physician  or  to  friends  all  of 
ibe  child's  peculiarities  in  the  presence  of  the  child  itself.  I  have 
repeatedly  sent  such  children  out  of  the  room  in  order  that  they 
should  not  hear  the  account  given  by  the  mother.  Often  the  question 
of  attendance  at  school  arises.  This,  too,  is  an  individual  matter. 
(Ter  against  the  mental  and  bodily  fatigue  of  school  life  is  to  be 
placed  the  fact  that  absence  from  school  may  draw  still  more  the 
attention  of  the  child  to  its  condition,  at  the  same  time  that  it  takes 
away  occupation,  inasmuch  as  there  are  often  no  play  companions 
to  be  had  during  school  hours. 

I  may  reiterate  the  chief  principles  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
ireatmenty  especially  for  the  severer  cases,  such  as  the  psychasthenic 
»uid  hysterical  states.  While  the  general  health  is  being  improved  and 
ftU  vLsible  causes  removed,  the  direct  object  of  all  other  measures  is  to 
make  the  child  forget.  This  is  slow  of  action,  but  satisfactory  in 
retiult.  Absolutely  no  anxiety  of  any  sort  must  be  shown  by  the 
parentj*  or  others  with  regard  to  anyof  thehystericalorother  manifesta- 
tion's, or  remarks  of  any  sort  made  regarding  them.  Seeing  the  parent  s 
indifferent  the  child  soon  learns  that  the  condition  is  a  harmless  one. 
!l  leam8,  too,  that  it  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sympathy  or 
\^  the  occupant  of  the  center  of  the  stage.  Separation  from  anxious 
Itiu-entsi  is  almost  a  necessity  in  such  cases,  siuce  the  majority  of 
parents  can  not  sufficiently  control  the  exhibition  of  their  feelings. 
Tlie  nurse  in  charge  must  always  be  kind,  and  must  obtain  the 
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affection  and  full  confidence  of  the  child;  but  there  must  always  be 
firmness  and  an  apparent  indifference  to  the  symptoms.  This  applies 
equally  well  to  the  physician.  The  symptoms,  if  noticed  at  all,  are 
to  be  made  light  of,  as  something  which  is  sure  to  pass  away  soon,  and 
encouragement  of  every  sort  must  be  given.  Su^estive  treatment 
may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  insisting  that  the  patient  is  better. 
In  fact,  suggestion  in  some  form  is  of  the  greatest  value,  by  the 
employment  of  mechanical  or  other  devices  which  seem  strange  or 
wonderful  to  the  patient;  combining  this  with  the  assurance  that 
recovery  will  surely  follow.  Usually  it  is  better  not  to  express  the 
behef  that  the  malady  will  quickly  disappear,  but  only  little  by  little. 
It  is  also  important  that  any  treatment  employed  be  directed  against 
some  other  region  of  the  body  than  that  showing  sjrmptoms,  otherwise 
the  mind  of  the  child  will  continue  to  be  directed  to  these. 

Punishment  does  no  good  in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  and  only 
destroys  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  child,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  good  results. 

I  have  said  nothing  regarding  the  administration  of  drugs  for  any 
of  the  nervous  diseases  described.  They  occupy  but  a  very  minor 
position  and  are  to  be  employed  only  to  reUeve  certain  urgent  symp- 
toms. This  does  not  apply  to  the  remedies  needed  to  improve  the 
geneal  health  in  any  particular. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  in  all  of  these  diseases  there 
is  the  underlying  nervous  disposition  which  can  not  be  entirely 
removed.  Consequently,  when  apparent  recovery  has  taken  plaoe^ 
care  must  still  be  observed  that  no  causes  are  allowed  to  operato 
which  can  be  the  occasion  for  a  return  of  the  nervous  manifestations. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  with  care  many  nervous 
children  seem  to  outgrow  the  neurotic  tendency  entirely. 


SOME    OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    CONDITIONS    AND    TREATMENT    OP 

STUTTERING. 

Constance  Chabnley, /ormrr/y  AMist^nt  in  the  Voice  CHme,  OtU-Paticnt  Department  of  the  Ptpchopatkic 

Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Dec.  4, 19  IS.) 

One  of  the  most  baffling  features  of  [stuttering]  cases  is  that  no  two 
arc  similar;  for  this  reason  a  successful  method  of  treatment  must  be 
adapted  to  the  individual,  and  this  perhaps  explains  some  of  the 
failures  of  those  systems  where  patients  are  treated  in  groups,  without 
reference  to  their  special  needs,  or  where  the  same  treatment  is  applied 
to  every  case,  whether  it  fits  the  needs  or  not. 

Undoubtedly  where  some  degree  of  impediment  has  been  present 
since  first  learning  to  talk  the  cause  Ue^  in  some  cerebral  predis- 
position, yet  also  in  cases  where  the  commencement  of  the  trouble 
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can  be  assigned  to  a  definite  later  date  and  is  associated  with  some 
such  event  as  a  fright,  iBness,  or  fall,  the  primary  cause  still  must 
be  sought  in  a  mental  or  nervous  condition,  perhaps  latent  until 
then,  or  perhaps  brought  about  then  for  the  first  time.  In  other 
words,  the  charact^  of  the  impediment  as  it  becomes  recognizable 
to  the  listener,  whether  it  be  a  contortion,  a  repetition  of  sounds,  pro- 
ioBged  silence,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  eflFect  and  not  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Yet,  as  will  be  shown  later,  excellent  curative  results 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  directing  the  attention  to  exercises 
for  the  relief  of  the  physiological  bad  effect. 

However,  though  the  underlying  cause  be  cerebral,  the  longer  the 
patient,  in  order  to  speak,  goes  through  struggles  without  knowledge 
of  the  normal  muscular  and  respiratory  processes  involved  in  articu- 
lation, the  more  his  bad  physiological  habits  become  involuntary 
and  reflex.  If  his  impediment  takes  the  form  of  noticeable  and 
more  or  less  violent  contortion,  as  of  the  jaw,  Kps,  eyes,  tongue, 
bead,  etc.,  the  longer  it  goes  on  the  more  this  in  itself  reacts  on  his 
mental  and  nervous  condition.  Ther^ore,  what  may  have  originally 
been  a  mere  tendency  to  wrong  cerebral  direction  of  the  articulatory 
preoess,  or  a  sl^t  upset  of  the  efferent  impulses,  becomes  a  fixed 
improper  habit,  correspondingly  difficult  to  overcome,  and  spreading 
until  its  effects  attack  the  will  and  even  the  personality  itself. 

On  the  basis  of  this  explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  no  method  of 
tDeatment  can  be  considered  well  balanced  which  does  not  include 
bflth  the  psychic  and  the  physiological.  But  these  overlap  and 
fro^entlj  some  exercise  obviously  in.  one  sphere  will  have  effects 
m  the  other.  For  example,  if  a  person's  confidence  in  himself  can 
be  increased  by  suggestion,  he  will  without  doing  muscular  exercises 
for  the  purpose  probably  stand  straighter,  breathe  deeper,  and  be 
on  the  whole  better  fitted  physically  to  articulate  correctly  than  if 
he  is  embarrassed,  despondent,  sull«a,  or  self-deprecatory.  In  the 
same  way,  if  as  a  result  of  doing  some  purely  muscular  or  tonal  exer- 
cise, a  person  is  enabled  to  speak  easily  where  previously  he  had 
diffieulty,  his  spirits  will  rise,  his  confidence  increase,  and  the  desirable 
peychie  effects  be  obtained  without  a  direct  word  on  the  subject. 

A  satisfactory  method  of  treatment  must  take  into  consideration 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  speech  process:  It  is  dependent  on 
quantity  and  placing  of  breath,  muscular  processes  of  the  trunk 
dDring  the  emission  of  breath,  muscular  processes  in  the  throat  and 
Wynx  governing  the  quality,  pitch,  and  volume  of  tone,  and  finally 
on  the  muscular  processes  governing  the  position  of  the  articulatory 
organs  above  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  palate,  tongue,  Kps,  and  jaw. 
It  is  easfly  seen  that  in  a  process  so  involved  there  is  infinite 
opportunity  for  the  formation  of  improper  habits;  the  lack  of  right 
nse  of  one  set  of  muscles  immediately  throws  undue  strain  on  some 
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other  set,  which  then  overwork  in  the  eflFort  to  accomplish  some  part 
of  sound  production  they  were  never  intended  to  perform. 

On  the  physiological  side,  then,  treatment  must  recognize  these 
elements:  The  teaching  of  correct  breathing,  the  correction  of  habits, 
of  muscular  over-rigidity  in  any  of  the  sets  of  muscles  concerned,  a 
thorough  study  of  phonetics,  and  the  cultivation  of  proper  laryngeal 
action  to  secure  flexibility  and  flow  of  tone.  Probably  every  intelli- 
gent and  honest  method  devises  similar  exercises  based  on  these  four 
elements  of  voice  production. 

It  is  sometimes  enough  to  call  the  attention  of  the  patient  to  the 
necessity  for  inhalation  before  speaking.  Frequently  the  effect  of 
his  nervousness  is  to  make  an  inlialation  impossible  because  of  throat, 
chest,  and  intercostal  rigidity;  with  other  patients  the  instruction 
to  inhale  results  in  filling  only  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  and  in 
consequent  contraction  of  the  shoulder  and  neck  muscles,  but  none 
at  all  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  the  impor- 
tant ones  for  breath  control  both  in  inhalation  and  exhalation. 
Therefore,  some  attention  to  the  placing  of  breath  and  the  quantity 
taken  is  essential  if  the  patient*s  diflSculty  chances  to  depend  even 
partially  upon  lack  of  breath  or  incorrect  breathing,  which  is  often^ 
but  not  always,  the  case.  Most  patients  when  they  are  told  to  take 
a  breath  close  the  mouth  and  inhale  through  the  nose.  This  necessi-, 
tates  a  change  of  position  of  the  soft  palate  and*  back  of  tongue  before 
speaking  can  begin;  therefore,  the  tendency  after  such  inhalation  ia 
to  make  a  nasal  exhalation,  and  this  is  a  fatal  hindrance  to  speechi. 
w^hich  requires  exhalation  through  the  mouth.  Of  course  it  must 
be  pointed  out  to  the  patient  that  ordinary,  quiet  respiration  should 
be  nasal — mouth  breathing  used  only  for  speaking. 

Experimentation  with  voice  production  in  singing  has  convinced 
me  that  the  teaching  of  bodily  expansion  with  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  during  inhalation  and  the  consequent  filling  of  the  lower 
lungs  with  air  constitutes  the  best  breathing  method  for  support  and 
control  of  tone.  The  application  of  this  is  as  important  in  the  removal 
of  speech  defects  as  in  the  cultivation  of  a  singing  voice.  It  is  easy 
to  teach,  and  it  reUcves  rigidity  of  upper  muscles  which  should  not 
be  used  at  all,  in  the  slight  inhalation  and  exhalation  needed  for  ordi- 
nary speaking;  repeatedly  patients  who  complain  of  feeling  a  tightn^s 
or  hardness  in  the  chest  or  lower,  during  the  effort  to  speak,  sometimes 
amounting  to  actual  pain,  have  entirely  lost  these  accompaniments 
of  their  difficulty  after  mastering  the  habit  of  diaphragmatic  breath- 
ing. Exercises  for  this  purpose,  together  with  specific  relaxing 
exercises,  usually  are  of  great  benefit,  but  are  not  needed  in  all  cases. 

Nearly  always  the  tone  of  the  stutterer^s  voice  is  very  poor,  being 
cither  noticeably  weak  or  of  a  low  pitch  expressive  of  depression,  or 
very  monotonous.     This  means  that  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords 
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is  aot-as  it  ^ould  be.  Frequently  they  get  no  chance  to  act  normally 
because  of  the  too  great  effort  made  with  the  extrinsic  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  or  because  of  some  contortion  habit  by  which  an  effort 
is  made  to  substitute  the  use  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  jaw  or 
tongae  for  the  involuntary  ones  of  the  larynx.  As  a  remedy  for 
this,  exercises  in  the  relaxation  of  the  throat,  jaw,  and  tongue  are 
extremely  helpful.  In  the  attempt  to  develop  flexibihty  I  find  the 
musical  ear  of  the  patient  is  of  great  importance;  stuttering  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  tone  deafness.  In 
such  cases  directing  the  attention  to  change  of  pitch  does  no  good. 

There  remains  the  teaching  of  correct  position  for  different  soimds. 
Hus  is  extremely  important  in  many  cases,  of  no  assistance  in  some 
where  the  sounds  are. always  made  correctly  if  at  all,  and  the  cause 
of  trouble  is  elsewhere;  but  this  sort  of  training  alone  rarely  accom- 
plishes a  cure  in  mature  cases.  It  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  value 
with  young  children.  Since  the  study  of  phonetics  has  made  such 
work  familiar,  there  is  no  necessity  of  dwelling  on  it  in  further  detail 
here. 

The  recultivation  of  the  ear  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only 
in  making  a  cure  of  stuttering,  but  in  msurmg  the  permanence  of 
cure.    The  average  stutterer  does  not  hear  his  own  voice  as  it  is. 
Be  must  be  trained  to  listen  to  the  normal  speaking  voice  of  others 
and  contrast  it  with  his  own,  to  apprehend  what  the  easy  flow  of 
oao  word  %o  another  means  in  soimd  as  well  as  in  breadth  and  muscle 
HCQsatlon.     It  is  extremely  helpful  in  assisting  easy  '^beginning,''  so 
oftpn  the  greatest  stumbling  block  to  a  stutterer,  to  develop  in  him 
thn  power  to  make  an  absolutely  clear  mental  concept  of  an  easily 
and  correctly  produced  vowel  sound.    To  be  effective  this  mind 
picture  must  be  accompanied  by  muscular  sensation  in  the  throat, 
which  he  practices  until  perfect  familiarity  is  assured  and  the  ability 
to  call  up  that  sensation  at  any  time  results.     For  example,  a  stut- 
terrr  will  be  perfectly  able  to  say  any  vowel  easily  and  correctly,  but 
the  moment  a  consonant  is  placed  before  the  vowel,  there  is  a  change 
in  the  pharyngeal  action  and  the  vowel  perhaps  can  not  be  spoken 
at  all  or  comes  out  after  a  time  spasmodically  with  no  ease  or  right 
quality  of  tone.     The  patient  must  first  be  taught  the  distinction 
between  vowel  or  pure  tone,  depending  on  the  action  of  the  vocal 
€ot6s  primarily,  and  the  articulatory  processes  which  give  conso- 
nants and  break  up  the  pure  tone  into  words.    This  done,  a  beneficial 
exercise  is  to  have  him  speak  a  vowel  aloud,  directing  his  attention 
to  the  throat  sensation,  possibly  even  placing  his  fingers  on  his 
tbroat  to  feel  not  only  the  vibration  but  the  muscular  movement 
aeoompanying  the  sound.    Then  he  speaks  aloud  a  word  containing 
thk  vowel.     For  example,  ''a,  bake.''     He  then  thirties  the  vowel, 
atill  directing  attention  to  the  muscular  throat  action,  but  stopping 
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short  of  audible  sound;  aiid  only  calling  up  the  sounds  mentally  with 
all  possible  vividness.  He  then  again  speaks  the  complete  word 
aloud. 

Greneral  training  and  the  study  of  language  structure^  too,  is 
helpful  at  times.  Some  stutterers  fail  to  realize  how  thev  break  up 
language,  choppmg  and  chipping  their  speech  until  only  two  or  three 
words  are  jerked  out  at  a  time.  This  is,  oi  course,  due  to  incorrect 
muscular  action  ratiier  than  to  incorrect  thought,  but  by  analysts  of 
their  sentences  as  they  speak  them,  they  can  be  made  to  see  how 
certain  words  in  a  group  belong  together,  and  how  there  are  natural 
and  legitimate  places  to  pause,  as  well  as  unnatural  and  illegitimate. 
This  new  focus  of  attention  on  grammatical  or  rhetorical  structure 
reheves  the  fear  of  isolated  words  and  brings  the  patient  to  expecting 
more  of  himself. 

There  remains  the  purely  psychic  side  of  the  treatment.  Inculca- 
tion of  right  habits  of  thought,  the  doing  away  of  mental  hesitation, 
both  with  regard  to  thought  itself,  and  the  choice  of  words  for  its 
expression^  the  training  of  the  attention  and  the  will,  the  establishing 
of  a  better  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  individual  toward  himself, 
others,  and  his  evironment.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  sphere  par- 
ticularly much  depends  upon  the  natural  endowment  of  the  patient. 
It  is  also  essential  not  to^try  to  work  with  more  than  one  idea  at  a 
time.  Multiplicity  of  exercise  is  dangerous.  One  may  advise  a 
number  of  exercises  as  a  home  practice,  and  during  the  treatments 
one  may  try  by  suggestion  to  bring  about  several  desirable*  mental 
changes,  but  in  outlining  a  mental  attitude  for  the  patient  to  assume 
when  the  necessity  for  speaking  arises,  it  is  well  to  select  one  idea 
and  insist  that  the  whole  mind  be  given  to  that;  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
vary  the  idea  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which 
it  seems  to  have  become  habitual,  and  the  amount  of  benefit  derived 
in  its  being  persisted  in. 

The  gaining  of  the  confidence  of  the  patient  is  also  very  necessary, 
as  is  the  awakening  of  confidence  in  himself.  For  certainty  and 
permanence  of  cure,  it  is  essential  that  the  patient  should  thoroughly 
imderstaad  the  object  of  all  exercises  given,  see  why  they  have 
beneficial  results,  and  reach  the  conviction  that  the  matter  is  in  his 
own  hands  if  he  is  sufficiently  faithful  and  determined. 

It  is  obvioiK  that  in  work  requiring  the  formation  of  new  habits 
the  of tener  treatment  is  given,  especially  at  first,  and  the  longer  each 
treatment  is,  up  to  the  point  where  fatigue  makes  concentration  and 
atteiition  impossible,  the  better  are  the  results  obtained,  and  the 
quicker.  The  importance  of  the  psychic  side  of  treatment  for  a  dis- 
order primarily  psychic  is  evident.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make 
actual  and  permanent  cures  in  five  weeks,  even  of  cases  which  appear 
extreme;  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  work  will  have  to  be  kept  up 
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for  raontliB,  perhaps  for  years,  before  tlrere  is  sufficient  improvement 
to  eaU  it  a  cure.  Cases  ««  very  Hkely  to  improve  rapidly  at  first 
aod  then  either  go  backward  or  remain  stationary  for  some  time. 
It  ia  then  that  the  most  care  k  needed  to  maintain  confidence  and 
choose  the  most  helpful  exercises. 

The  question  o€  what  to  say  to  a  patient  regarding  the  time  the 
core  will  take  is  a  delicate  one.  If  one  states  at  the  outset  that  the 
time  will  be  ind^nitely  long^  there  is  great  discouragement  and  per- 
haps insizfficient  determination  ev^i  to  give  the  treatment  a  tnal. 
Therpfore  the  maximum  amount  of  confidence  to  aid  in  commencing 
the  work  is  not  secured.  On  the  other  hand;  the  bad  effects  of 
onfulfiUed  promises  are  deplorable.  If  a  cure  is  promised  in  a  rash 
moment  and  not  brought  about  in  ihe  specified  lei^th  of  time,  the 
pttient  wQl  relapse^  so  that  his  ''last  state  is  worse  than  his  firsts ^ 

Bat  as  the  ecosmcm  experienee  among  honest  experiments  in  this 
fi^  is  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  cases  are  curable  and  nearly  50 
per  cent  more  capable  of  much  improvement,  one  can,  by  taking 
pains,  reaeh  a  coociuaon  as  to  how  best  to  present  the  requirements 
of  treatment  to  a  stutterer,  so  as  to  do  what  is  half  the  battie  from 
sUirt  to  finish^  namely,  establish  and  retain  his  confidence  in  the 
method,  in  the  teacher,  and  in  himself. 


A  STUDY  OF  MOO  CAS£S  OF  STAMMERIVG^WrrH  SPECIAL  REFEREHCE 
TO  XHB  ETIOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  AFFECTION. 

G.  Hudson  Makuen,  M.  D. 
(  The  TkampewHe  Qotene^Jwrn^  mi.) 

The  age  of  the  patients  at  the  time  of  consuhation  was  from  2f  to 
•>3  jrars,  the  average  being  about  15. 

The  affection  usually  begins  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  develop- 
mental speech  period,  or  to  be  more  precise,  it  begins  during  the  period 
of  transition  between  the  child's  more  or  less  meaningless  jumble  of 
wonls  and  his  attempts  to  make  accurate  use  of  them  as  a  means 
for  the  exjyression  of  thought  and  feefing.  This  period  is  that  which 
comes  between  the  ages  of  2  and  4  or  5,  the  exact  time  depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  child^s  psychophysical  development.  It  is 
rwe  for  the  affection  to  begin  after  puberty,  for  by  that  time  the 
speech  habits  have  become  more  or  less  fixed ;  but  we  have  one  patient 
wiio  had  no  liifficulty  up  to  his  23d  year,  when  the  stammering  began 
U>  manifest  itself. 

Of  the  1,050  cases  of  stammering,  77  per  cent  were  males  and  23 
pfr  cent  were  females.  This  shows  a  greater  proportion  of  females 
thafT'stati^cs  usually  give.  In  my  report  of  200  cases,  published 
in  1897,  only  5  per  cent  were  females.  The  high  percentage  here 
grren  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  clinic  cases  come  largely  from  the 
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working  classes,  and  girls  have  more  leisure  and  greater  opportunities 
for  taking  up  the  task  of  seeking  relief.  However  that  may  be,  the 
aflfection  is  undoubtedly  less  prevalent  in  females  than  in  males, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  the  difference  have  been  many  and  varied, 
the  chief  one,  I  think,  being  the  greater  natural  aptitude  of  females 
for  all  work  requirii^  the  finer  coordination  of  muscles. 

That  stammering  usually  occurs  in  those  exhibiting  a  somewhat 
characteristic  temperament  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  affection.  Whether  or  not  the  temperamental 
peculiarities,  however,  are  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  affection 
is  another  and  more  difficidt  question.  As  a  rule,  stanmierers  are 
emotional,  sensitive,  hesitating,  evasive,  and  oftentimes  cowardly. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  of  average  mentality,  and 
we  have  had  few,  if  any,  who  might  be  regarded  as  being  above  the 
average;  about  14  per  cent  were  a  little  below  the  average  mentality, 
and  only  about  1  per  cent  were  far  below  the  average.  Thus  it 
appears  that  stammering  is  of  rare  occurrence  among  those  of  feeble 
mind,  a  certain  degree  of  intellectuality  being  necessary  for  the  full 
development  of  the  affection. 

The  fact  that  about  four-fifths  of  all  stammerers  are  of  average 
mentality  and  that  only  about  one-fifth  are  below  the  average  is 
worthy  of  note,  and  I  would  explain  it  on  the  theory  that  those  wbo 
are  mentally  alert  are  under  greater  phonatory  and  articulatory 
stress.  In  other  words,  they  have  more  to  say  and  they  feel  moBe 
the  importance  of  saying  it  than  those  in  the  lower  grades  of  men- 
tality. 

The  general  health  of  stammerers  is  usually  somewhat  below  par. 
Faulty  breathing  and  spasmodic  attempts  at  phonation  and  articula- 
tion combine  to  interfere  with  normal  physical  development.  The 
acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  whoopmg  cough,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  smallpox,  are  aU  important  etiological  factors 
in  the  affection.  Moreover,  stammerers  are  generally  nervous  and 
excitable,  and  they  exhibit  marked  neurotic  tendencies. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  my  patients  admitted  having  or  having  had 
relatives  who  stammered,  and  this  percentage  is  probably  too  low, 
because  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  conceal  the  facts  in  matters 
of  this  sort,  and  because  stammering  probably  existed  in  some  of 
the  famiUes  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patients. 

Stammering  is  an  affection  that  develops  with  the  development  of 
the  speech  of  the  individual,  and  it  develops  chiefly  in  those  children 
who  have  inherited,  or  it  may  be  acquired,  the  physical  anomalies 
which  make  the  development  of  the  affection  possible  or  even  prob- 
able. These  anomalous  cerebral  conditions  which  give  rise  to  st«ia- 
mering  may  be  transmitted  from  parents  who  themselves  may  not 
have  stammered,  but  who  possessed  all  the  cortical  conditions  which 
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usually  result  iii  the  ciffection  and  only  escaped  it  through  more  favor- 
able environmental  surroundings. 

Association  and  imitation,  however,  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
studying  the  etiology  of  stammering,  and  especially  since  they  help 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  affection  and  thus  suggest  certain 
variations  in  the  treatment  indicated  in  individual  cases.  Thirty- 
two  per  cent  of  my  patients  confessed  to  have  associated  with  others 
similarly  afflicted,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  this  association 
was  with  others  in  the  family  who,  together  with  the  patients,  may 
have  inherited  the  conditions  which  made  the  affection  possible, 
or  who  were  themselves  blood  relatives  from  whom  they  may  be 
said  to  have  inherited  the  affection. 

Inasmuch  as  over  28  per  cent  of  my  patients  date  the  origin  of 
the  affection  from  the  instant  of  having  received  a  nervous  shock, 
I  think  that  wo  must  give  this  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  list  of  the 
causal  factors  of  stammering.  There  is  probably  no  human  faculty 
that  is  so  much  influenced  by  nervous  or  emotional  conditions  as  the 
faculty  of  speech. 

Although  no  very  careful  studies  of  the  ocular  conditions  were 
made,  we  found  26  per  cent  had  faulty  vision,  owing  chiefly  to  a 
defective  action  of  the  muscles. 

Only  about  3  per  cent  had  subnormal  hearing,  and  this  seemed  to 
Ik*  purely  accidental  and  in  no  respect  related  to  the  affection. 

No  less  than  97  per  cent  of  my  stammerers  complained  of  some 
nose  or  throat  trouble,  and  so  great  was  it  in  36.8  per  cent  of  them 
that  e>perations  were  performed  for  their  relief. 

TREATMENT. 

From  what  has  been  said  you  will  readily  understand  that  the  treat- 
ment of  stammering  is  more  psychological  than  physiological,  and 
yet  the  psychical  causes  of  stammering  can  only  bo  reached  and  re- 
moved through  the  physical  activities  of  the  individual.  The  only 
way  that  one  can  learn  to  do  things  is  by  doing  them,  and  the  only 
way  that  a  child  can  learn  to  talk  freely  and  imliesitatingly  is  by 
t&Udng  freely  and  imhesitatingly,  and  when  he  can  not  do  this,  as 
Is  always  the  case  with  the  untaught  stammerer,  he  must  be  shown 
how  to  do  it.  This  is  the  work  of  the  teacher,  but  in  order  that  the 
teacher  may  be  able  to  do  it  successfully,  he  must  himseK  bo  skilled, 
iM)t  only  in  the  art  of  speech,  but  also  in  the  art  of  teachiag  speech 
culture.  The  successful  treatment  of  stammering  aims  not  to  correct 
»  defect  of  speech,  but  to  estabUsh  good  speech ;  not  to  graft  som(*tliing 
upcm  an  old  trunk,  but  to  plant  a  new  tree,  and  to  encourage  its 
pniwth.  In  other  words,  the  treatment  of  stammering  has  for  its 
purpose  primarily  the  reeducation  of  the  cerebral  speech  mechanism, 
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and  this  reeducation  must  be  brot^ht  about  largely  through  the 
accurate  physiological  use  of  the  peripheral  mechanisms  of  speech. 
The  physical  exercises  must  be  selected  and  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  individual  patient,  and  they  must  be  practiced  by  the 
patient;  not  aimlessly,  but  with  close  attention  and  with  what  some 
one  has  called  '* purposeful  intent.''  The  chief  purpose  of  the  prac- 
tice should  be  the  establishment  of  normal  mental  imagery,  for  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  mental  imagery  depends  the  accuracy  of  speech. 
Just  as  one  may  by  practice  strengthen  and  develop  his  visual 
imagery  and  thus  increase  his  powers  of  observation,  so  may  the 
stammerer  develop  and  strei^then  his  auditory  imagery,  and  thus 
overcome  his  difficulties  of  speech. 

The  stammerer  must  learn  to  idealize  speech  just  as  the  singer 
learns  to  ideaUze  song.  ''As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he,"  is  a  phrase 
that  suggests  the  condition  of  tlie  stammerer.  If  he  thinks  stam- 
mering speech  he  will  necessarily  use  stanmiering  speech.  His  con- 
dition is  Uke  tiiat  of  a  novice  on  a  bicycle  who  sees  a  stone  ahead. 
If  he  sees  it  clearly  enough  and  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things,  he 
wiU  surely  hit  it.  On  account  of  his  past  experiences  the  stammerer 
sees  nothing  but  trouble  ahead,  and  the  fear  of  this  trouble  amounts 
in  some  instances  to  a  veritable  obsession,  paralyzing  all  normal  effort. 
Accurate  mental  imagery  imder  such  conditions  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility, and  we  must  help  the  patient  to  remove  the  mental  confu- 
sion arising  from  his  fear  of  trouble  before^  any  satisfactory  progress 
can  be  made.  When  the  stanmierer  has  acquired  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  difficulties,  he  is  then  in  a  position 
to  learn  how  to  redintegrate  and  strengthen  the  mental  imagery 
upon  which  good  speech  depends. 


PSYCHOGENIC  EPIDEMICS  IN  SCHOOLS.' 

August  Strauch,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  Ql. 
(  Medkai  Record,  Jan,  17, 1914.) 

Psychogenic  institution  epidemics  appear  at  the  present  time, 
rather  than  the  great  psychic  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
were  principally  of  religious  origin.  The  number  of  these  imitation 
epidemics  in  educational  or  other  institutions,  especially  in  girls' 
boarding  schools,  hospitals,  and  prisons,  is  perhaps  greater  than  is 
generally  believed,  since  it  is  to  the  interest  of  these  institutions  to 
prevent  such  occurrences  from  becoming  generally  known. 

The  cases  in  the  hospital  at  Haarlem  are  much  quoted,  where  an 
epileptic  by  his  seizures  through  imitation  transmitted  his  convul- 
sions to  all  the  other  patients.     Van  Swieten  observed  spasms,  from 
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which  small  children  suffered;  mimicked  by  all  those  who  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  witnesses.  Palmer^  in  1892,  observed  in  a 
gids'  school  in  Biberach  (Germany)  about  13  children  from  11  to  13 
years  of  age  who  all  manifested  sleeplike  conditions.  Rembold,  in 
1893,  reported  a  psychic  epidemic  in  a  girls'  school  at  Stuttgart. 
After  a  girl  had  fainted,  25  cases  of  nervous  disturbances  occurred; 
15  girls  were  affected  with  tremor  and  screaming;  10  with  uncon- 
sciousness and  sleeplike  states.  Hirt^  in  1893>  reported  that  20  girls 
among  48  between  5  and  12  years  of  age  were  taken  ill  with  hysterical 
^asms  and  disturbances  of  the  sensorium,  near  Lignitz,  in  (jermany, 
in  the  village  school  of  Gross  Tinz.  Szegoe  observed  at  Budapest  in 
1895  a  singular  cough  prevalent  in  a  girls'  institution  (chorea  laryn- 
gb).  Bokay  witnessed  a  very  unique  and  spectacular  psychic  epi- 
demic in  a  girls'  school  near  Budapest.  Fifteen  girls  between  9  and 
15  years  of  age  who  were  affected  imitated  the  cries  of  various  animals 
hy  peculiar  expiratory  soimds.  A  pupil,  who  had  previously  suffered 
from  catarrhal  cough,  suddenly  had  an  expiration  that  resembled 
the  sneezing  of  a  horse.  Soon  after  two  other  pupils  produced  also 
peculiar  expirations,  which,  however,  sounded  jnore  like  barking. 
Still  other  girb  reproduced  the  hissing  of  geese,  the  shrieking  of  par- 
rots, the  neighing  of  horses;  the  majority,  however,  imitated  the 
barking  of  dogs.  Whenever  one  girl  started,  the  rest  apparently  had 
to  join  in,  thereby  creating  a  confusion  of  noises  as  if  "from  the 
animals  of  a  menagerie.''  Bokay  excluded  intentional  imitation. 
Von  Holwede  described  an  epidemic  of  light  attacks  of  spasms  with 
aleeplike  states  in  a  high  school  in  Braunschweig. 

Singultus  is  not  infrequently  marked  by  its  epidemic  spread.  In 
1897,  when  I  was  still  in  Vienna  as  a  medical  student,  there  occurred 
an  epidemic  of  hysterical  singultus  in  a  class  of  a  girls'  school  in  the 
second  district,  in  which  28  girls  among  35  were  victims,  so  that  the 
dass  had  to  be  closed.  Dr.  Bercach,  who  has  reported  this  imitation 
epidemic,  in  addition  to  this  made  a  similar  observation  in  another 
school,  in  which  20  girls  among  30  were  affected.  Schuette  describes 
tie oocurrenoe  of  "trembling  disease"  in  a  girls'  school  at  Meissen. 

Unique  and  very  interesting  were  the  obsei-vations  made  by 
Schoedel  of  a  peculiar  disturbance  of  handwriting  that  spread  among 
the  children  of  a  class  in  a  pubhc  school  in  Chemnitz,  21  of  the  35 
papib  being  affected.  During  the  first  days  of  the  disturbance  the 
children,  girls  and  boys,  would  write  well  at  the  beginning  of  their 
feasons,  but  gradually  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  handwriting  be- 
came more  and  more  tremulous.  During  the  following  days  the 
cWacters  and  figures  were  tremulous  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
k»3on  and  became  finally  very  grotesque  and  xmreadable.  This 
peculiar  ataxia  of  the  hand  and  arm  movements  appeared  only  in 
vriting,  not  in  other  kinds  of  work.     There  were  no  signs  of  ner- 
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vousness,  exhaustion,  or  excitement  present.  Shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  this  epidemic  the  daily  newspaper  published  repeatedly 
articles  about  a  school  epidemic  of  trembling  disease  in  Meissen, 
where  134  children,  mostly  girls,  were  unable  to  hold  any  light  object, 
such  as  a  penholder,  during  the  attack.  It  was  proved  that  the  first 
patient  in  Chemnitz  had  heard  of  this  epidemic.  In  the  opinion  of 
Schoedel,  this  example  and  the  suggestion  of  the  teacher  in  expressing 
to  his  pupils  the  hope  that  they  might  be  spared  the  trembling  disease 
of  Meissen  served  actually  as  the  provoking  agent  of  the  epidemic  in 
Chemnitz.  In  this  case  the  children  imitated  the  pecuhar  disturb- 
ance of  the  writing  of  their  near  neighbors.  Schoedel  is  averse  to 
classifying  this  or  similar  psychic  epidemics  among  the  manifestations 
of  hysteria,  as  some  authors  do,  because  it  dealt  mostly  with  well 
nourished,  healthy,  not  neuropathic  children,  of  average  education 
and  healthy  parentage  and  for  other  very  plausible  reasons.  He 
appUcs  to  these  phenomena  the  unprejudiced  term  ''induction  or 
imitation  diseases.'*  Certainly  such  conclusions  must  be  approved 
for  a  great  number  of  psychic  epidemics,  though  in  others  hysteria,  as 
the  underlying  fact  ok,  is  too  conspicuous  to  be  denied. 

It  is  the  physiological  underdevelopment  of  the  child *8  psychic  organ  witli  its 
great  tendency  to  imitate  and  the  impressionability  of  mind  and  the  vivid  imagination 
that  render  such  epidemics  possible.  A  real  disease  is  not  necessarily  a  factor,  as 
idiosyncrasies  and  aberrations  may  be  imitated.  Girls  are  possessed  of  these  cliildish 
characteristics  in  a  more  pronounced  degree  than  boys  and  enjoy  more  leniency,  and 
this  factor  is  apt  to  aggravate  such  evils. 

When  children,  in  aping  instinctively  the  bad  habits  of  adults, 
suddenly  exhibit  the  morbid  manifestations  seen  in  others,  we  must 
not  always  necessarily  presume  an  abnormally  increased  imitative 
tendency,  a  morbid  impressionabihty;  in  such  cases  the  miheu  may 
be  sufficiently  influential  to  affect  the  child.  Finally,  we  must  re- 
member that  a  certain  theatrical  talent  exists  in  the  normal  child, 
which  becomes  evident  in  their  play;  undoubtedly  this  may  aid  at 
least  in  inducing  the  children  to  copy  and  ape  others,  including  ab- 
normal persons,  especially  if  their  desire  is  directed  toward  'Splaying 
a  r61e.^'  The  more  conspicuous  the  feature  of  the  example,  the  more 
will  the  instinct  of  mimicry  in  the  child  be  aroused. 

I  shall  only  cursorily  point  to  the  occurrence  of  enuresis  nocturna 
in  previously  healthy  children  as  due  to  psychic  contagion  by  uncon- 
scious imitation  of  classmates  and  friends  who  are  afflicted  with  this 
disturbance.  Also  the  so-called  school  headaches,  which  as  a  rule 
are  of  neurasthenic  nature,  seem  to  be  due  to  hysterical  imitation 
and  suggestion  in  a  number  of  cases.  Thiemich,  as  school  physician, 
rel^,tes  the  experience  that  in  some  classes  one-third  or  more  of  the 
pupils,  mostly  girls,  between  10  and  14  years  of  age,  upon  inquiry 
asserted  that  they  suffered  from  headaches,  whUe  in  other  classes 
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with  the  same  number  of  pupils  of  the  same  age  only  sporadic  cases 
wwe  present.  A  suggestive  therapy  with  tinctura  amara  was  gen 
eraOy  followed  by  speedy  and  permanent  cure,  though  the  neuras- 
thenic forms  remained  uninfluenced.  Thus  we  see  that  these  epi- 
demics present  an  endless  variety  of  symptoms,  and  we  realize  that 
the  phenomena  are  too  many  to  enumerate.  One  feature  is  common 
to  all  of  them — psychic  contagion  in  a  limited  circle  of  children  who 
spend  many  hours  together  and  are  more  or  less  embraced  by  the 
same  bonds,  as  in  schools  or  other  institutions. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  100  CASES  OF  CHOREA. 

Abthur  Newun,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
(Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal,  June,  1914,) 

The  new  cases  applying  to  the  dispensary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases  during  the 
Tfttr  of  1910  were  selected  and  the  services  of  a  special  social  worker 
w«re  obtained  through  the  social-service  department  of  the  hospital. 
The  year  1910  was  chosen  as  being  not  so  distant  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  trace  patients  to  their  homes  and  yet  distant  enough  to  note  the 
existence  of  recent  recurrences. 

Of  these  100  cases,  69  per  cent  were  Americans,  the  other  31  cases 
being  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  Irish  Americans,  Russian  Jews, 
English  Americans,  etc.  The  female  sex  predominated,  63  females  and 
37  males  being  enrolled.  The  majority  were  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  15  years,  there  being  little  difference  in  the  distribution  in  two- 
year  intervals  between  these  ages.  The  average  diu'ation  of  the  attacks 
wa8  from  one  to  six  months,  34  out  of  87  cases,  where  accmrate  records 
wwe  obtainable,  lasting  from  one  to  three  months.  The  month  of 
onset  was  interesting  in  that  there  was  only  a  fair  proportion  begin- 
ning in  the  spring  months;  that  is,  28  in  March,  April,  and  May; 
during  the  sxmmier  an  equal  number  began,  and  in  the  last  three 
nxmtl^  of  the  year  there  were  also  28  cases  beginning  in  that  period. 
In  only  five  instances  was  there  evidence  that  shock  or  fright  was  the 
cwqial  factor  in  the  beginning  of  the  attacks.  As  far  as  association 
with  diseases  in  the  parents  is  concerned,  it  was  noted  that  rheuma- 
U>m  headed  the  list,  there  being  histories  of  that  disease  in  40  of  the 
ptLffmt^,  in  21  evidence  of  functional  nervous  disorders,  while  15  gave 
ki^torieB  of  tuberculosis.  In  15  of  the  100  families  there  was  the 
adatenee  of  chorea  in  other  members  than  the  patient.  In  13 
uwitancee  alcoholism  was  recorded  in  one  or  other  of  the  parents.  As 
far  ta  the  previous  health  of  these  patients  was  concerned,  it  was 
ftnmd  that  outside  of  measles,  chicken  pox,  and  whooping  cough, 
ioiHiUar  troubles  were  the  most  frequent  disorders  recorded.     There 
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were  62  instances  of  tonsillar  disease,  of  which  tonsillitis  comprised 
24,  hypertrophied  tonsils  20,  and  in  18  the  tonsils  had  been  removed. 
In  25  cases  there  was  a  definite  history  of  rheumatism  and  in  12 
there  were  histories  of  joint  aflFections  that  were  ascribed  to  rheuma- 
tism and  suggested  that  disease.  In  39  instances  ocular  defects  were 
noted;  the  majority  of  these  had  been  ordered,  but  were  not  wearing, 
glasses.    In  only  6  instances  was  there  history  of  heart  disease. 

On  investigating  the  environment  of  these  cases  it  was  found  that 
the  class  of  patients  affected  with  chorea  seemed  to  be  rather  above 
the  average  dispensary  case  as  far  as  social  status  was  concerned; 
there  were  very  few  instances  of  extreme  poverty,  90  per  cent  being 
above  the  poverty  line.  The  neighborhood  was  almost  always 
fairly  good,  in  many  instances  noisy,  but  sanitary  and  not  congested. 
In  the  homes  this  also  held  true;  80  per  cent  were  in  good  condition, 
underdrained,  orderly,  and  well  ventilated.  As  far  as  the  hygiene 
of  sleeping  apartments  was  concerned  it  was  found  that  there  was 
but  little  overcrowding;  27  had  rooms  to  themselves;  in  58  instances 
there  were  two  in  a  room,  and  in  only  10  cases  three  in  one  room. 
The  ventilation  was  bad  in  18  per  cent;  the  hours  of  sleep  were  too 
short  in  43  per  cent.  The  investigation  of  the  question  of  feeding 
showed  that  in  15  per  cent  there  was  gross,  general  deficiency,  and  in 
61  per  cent  there  was  overindulgence  in  tea,  coffee,  and  sweets, 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  patients  had  been  instructed  in  the 
evils  of  this  kind  of  diet.  In  the  matter  of  amusements  there  was 
evidence  of  gross  neglect  of  instruction,  50  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  allowed  to  go  out  at  night,  either  playing  in  the  streets,  or,  as 
in  48  out  of  the  50,  they  were  permitted  to  go  to  cheap  evening 
vaudeville  shows  or  to  moving  pictures.  In  only  16  instances  was 
there  actual  evidence  of  the  home  discipline  being  an  important 
factor  in  the  continuance  of  the  choreic  attacks.  The  investigation 
of  the  schools  attended  by  these  patients  showed  a  satisfactory  state 
as  far  as  could  be  judged.  In  only  one  instance  could  an  attack  of 
chorea  be  traced  to  overcrowding  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  standing 
and  conduct  of  the  patients  were  almost  uniformly  reported  as 
good,  although  in  many  instances  there  was  considerable  loss  of  time 
from  school  on  accoimt  of  the  disease.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
places  of  employment  of  the  patients  who  had  left  school  to  earn 
theu-  own  Uving. 

Qf  the  100  cases,  52  had  more  than  one  attack.  In  30  cases  there 
was  one  recurrence;  in  15,  two;  in  4,  three;  in  2  cases,  four;  and  one 
patient  had  six  separate  attacks.  The  intervals  between  the  recur- 
rences were  as  a  rule  from  one  to  two  years;  in  15  instances  one, 
and  in  21  two  years  elapsed  between  the  primary  attack  and  the  first 
recurrence.  In  10  cases  one  year  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
second  recurrence,  and  in  7  cases  two  years  elapsed  between  the 
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second  and  third  attacks.  Although  there  were  seven  primary  attacl^ 
beginning  in  January,  there  was  no  recurrence  amongst  any  of  these 
cases.  The  spring  months  being  slightly  the  favorite  time  for  re- 
currences, 26  secondary  attacks  occurred  in  that  time,  20  occurred 
during  the  sujnmer,  and  15  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year, 
September  and  February  being  imfavorable  months  both  for  the 
occurrence  of  printiary  attacks  and  recurrences.  The  duration  of 
the  recurrences  corresponded  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  original 
attacks;  of  the  82  recurrences  50  lasted  from  one  to  four  months. 
In  22  instances  the  parts  affected  in  the  recurrences  were  similar  to 
those  involved  in  the  primary  attacks,  in  13  there  was  a  complete 
dissimilarity,  and  in  the  remaining  17  there  was  partial  involvement 
of  the  members  originally  affected.  In  analyzing  the  home  condi- 
tions affecting  these  patients  who  suffered  with  more  than  one  attack 
of  chorea,  it  was  found  that  there  was  simply  an  exaggeration  of  the 
bad  factors  found  in  the  case  of  the  primary  affection.  In  31  out  of 
the  52  cases  the  children  were  improperly  fed  and  in  these  the  over- 
indulgence of  tea,  coffee,  and  sweets  was  marked.  In  the  matter  of 
divemons,  the  '* movies"  'here  played  a  more  pronounced  rdle  than 
ever.  In  38  instances  out  of  the  52  cases  the  patients  not  only 
attended  these  amusements,  but  almost  always  at  night  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  several  times  a  week. 

La  review  it  seems  that  the  most  important  aid  that  the  social 
worker  can  provide  is  in  the  matter  of  <tiet  and  securing  the  proper 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  rest  for  the  patient.  Material  help 
can  also  be  given  by  obtaining  information  as  to  the  family  history, 
and  previous  history  of  the  patient,  and  in  discovering  such  predispos- 
ing factors  as  unwise  discipline,  overcrowding,  bad  ventilation  or 
some  unexpected  evil  influence  that  would  not  be  brought  to  light 
except  by  a  visit  to  the  home  of  the  patient.  The  proper  correction 
of  ocular  defects  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  health  of  choreics ; 
and  the  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  making  these  patients 
get  suitable  lenses  and  persist  in  wearing  them  when  prescribed,  can 
usually  be  overcome  through  the  aid  of  the  social  service. 


FBEBLE-MmDEDNESS  AND  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

E.  BoarvoBni  McCbbadt,  M.  D.,  AssodaU  Newologiit,  SMitktide  HotpUdl,  PUttbwgh,  Pa. 

(  3fedical  Record,  Aug.  tS,  tBlS.) 

The  period  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  is  the  most  important  in 
the  life  of  the  feeble-minded  child.  It  is  during  this  period  that  he 
is  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  special  training  which  ho  requires. 
For  this  reason  early  recognition  of  his  condition  is  necessary.  Feeble- 
mindedness is  often  not  suspected  until  the  child  by  his  inability  to 
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advance  in  school  gives  evidence  of  his  condition.  Parents  very  often 
either  can  not  or  will  not  see  that  their  child  is  any  different  from 
other  children.  Sometimes  they  fail  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
family  physician  the  apparent  abnc^malities  of  the  child,  but  the 
family  physician  himself  is  very  often  at  fault  in  this  matter  as  he  is 
very  likely  to  lightly  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  remark  that  the 
child  will  outgrow  his  difficulty  or  that  there  will  be  a  change  at  3 
years  or  at  7  or  at  14.  In  this  way  valuable  time  is  lost  which  might 
be  put  to  good  advantage.  The  fact  that  the  child  has  arrived  at 
any  certain  chronological  period  in  his  existence  has  no  more  bearing 
than  does  the  condition  of  national  politics.  This  superstition  has 
not  only  been  responsible  for  a  vast  amount  of  neglect  of  the  feeble- 
minded, but  has  been  the  cause  of  early  neglect  of  remediable  defects, 
which  had  they  been  corrected  at  the  proper  time  would  have  saved, 
in  many  cases,  lives  of  suffering  and  inefficiency.  It  therefore 
devolves  upon  those  who  come  into  contact  with  the  child  in  his 
early  school  days  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  situation  and 
to  take  steps  to  remedy  it. 

The  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  public  school  to  the  feeble- 
minded child  should  be  considered  in  relation  (1)  to  the  child  him- 
self, (2)  to  his  fellow  pupils,  (3)  to  society  in  general. 

In  the  ordinary  classroom  the  feeble-minded  child  gains  but  little 
of  value.  It  is  true  that  some,  in  whom  memory  is  well  developed, 
will  advance,  but  they  gain  practically  nothing  except  the  abihty  to 
repeat,  parrot-fashion,  dates,  rules,  and  formula?^  understanding  but 
Uttle  of  their  real  meaning.  Lacking  primarily  in  the  power  of  atten- 
tion and  unable  to  concentrate  but  for  a  short  length  of  time,  the 
long  school  periods  become  irksome  and  the  children  soon  become 
fatigued,  and  restless.  The  feeble-minded  child  is  suggestible  to  a 
marked  degree.  He  consequently  learns  easily  evil  habits  which  in 
his  more  normally  poised  schoolmate  are  httle  more  than  incidental 
phases  of  development  without  permanent  damage,  but  in  him  tend 
to  aggravation  of  his  condition.  He  also  is  hable  to  become  the 
scapegoat  for  the  escapades  of  his  companions  and  be  led  even  into 
lawbreaking  without  any  realization  of  the  gravity  of  his  offense.  I 
have  at  the  request  of  probation  officers  of  the  juvenile  court  exam- 
ined a  large  number  of  boys  who  have  been  arrested  on  charges  of 
theft  and  other  crimes  who  were  entirely  incapable  not  only  of  under- 
standing the  gravity  of  their  offense  but  of  originating  the  plans  by 
whivh  the  crime  was  carried  out.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  real 
culprits  escaped.  The  feeble-minded  girl  is  doubly  in  danger.  How 
great  her  danger  is  the  records  of  any  juvenile  court  or  maternity 
hospital  will  show.  It  is  imfortunate  that  these  girls  are  very  often 
attractive  in  appearance  and  manner,  and,  while  their  tendencies 
may  not  necessarily  be  immoral,  their  power  of  resistance  is  very 
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slight  indeed.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  girls 
leading  lives  of  prostitution  are  feeble-minded. 

Malnutrition  and  a  lack  of  bodily  tone^  with  lessened  resistance 
to  disease,  is  practically  the  rule  in  the  mentally  deficient.  It  has  beeu 
noticed  that  whenever  there  is  an  outbreak  of  any  of  the  acute  in- 
fectious diseases  in  a  school  that  the  feeble-minded  are  always  the 
first  to  succumb.  On  accoimt  of  limited  opportunities  for  contact 
with  other  children  and  imusual  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
the  feeble-minded  child  is  often  remarkably  free  from  disease  until  he 
begins  to  attend  school,  when  he  contracts  one  illn^s  after  another. 
The  tendency  to  the  development  of  tuberculosis  is  marked.  In 
f*ct,  this  disease  is  the  greatest  cause  of  mortality. 

In  the  special  or  imgraded  classes  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  school 
system  in  nearly  all  of  our  large  cities,  the  feeble-minded  child  may, 
Attd  usually  does,  progress  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  feeble-minded  child  should  be  allowed 
lo  remain  in  the  special  class  only  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  his 
cf>iidition  to  be  accurately  diagnosed,  or  until  a  place  can  be  found 
for  him  in  a  suitable  institution. 

Of  what  advfioitage,  except  to  the  normal  children  and  the  teachers 
f4  the  normal  children,  has  it  been  to  attempt  to  educate  the  feeble- 
minded children  in  the  special  classes  of  the  public  school?  They 
ar*  no  more  fitted  to  participate  in  the  world's  work  than  they  were 
before;  they  are  more  dangerous  to  their  fellows,  less  happy,  their 
ml  tendencies  are  greater,  their  powers  of  resistance  less.  They  have 
lufet  valuable  years  during  which  they  have  added  their  quota  of  misery 
and  debt,  to  increase  as  each  year  goes  on,  and  to  no  purpose. 

The  influence  of  the  feeble-minded  child  upon  the  other  children 
m  the  class  is  bad.  One  such  case  can  upset  the  discipline  and  impede 
the  progress  of  an  entire  class.  AH  children  are  highly  imitative, 
hDid  from  amusement  at  grimaces  and  grotesque  actions  they  soon 
<*»mc  to  imitate  them.  The  moral  obUquities  of  the  feeble-minded 
ore  also  a  source  of  contamination  to  the  other  children.  To  include 
ibe  feeble-minded  in  special  classes  with  those  who  are  only  backward 
«  an  injustice  to  the  latter.  The  backward  child  is  capable  of  more 
•*r  less  rapid  advancement  to  normal  under  suitable  conditions  and 
when  given  the  advantage  of  proper  individual  attention.  It  is  im- 
ponible  for  the  teacher  to  give  this  attention  when  her  time  is  taken 
Qp  with  the  feeble-minded. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  increased  susceptibility  to  the  acute 
infectious  diseases  and  to  tuberculosis.  For  this  reason  the  feeble- 
minded child  may  become  at  any  time  a  dangerous  source  of  infec- 
tion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  held  at  Lehigh 
UniveTBity,  I  offered  the  following  suggestions: 
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1.  That  the  public  school  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  education 
of  the  feeble-minded. 

2.  Careful  examination  should  be  made  by  competent  investiga- 
tors of  aU  children  when  they  first  apply  for  admission  to  the  public 
school. 

3.  Those  found  to  be  feeble-minded  should  be  excluded  and  segre- 
gated in  institutions  (or  when  practicable  kept  at  home  imder  super- 
visory control  of  the  proper  authorities). 

4.  Doubtful  cases  and  those  backward  in  their  development  should, 
after  the  correction  of  physical  defects,  faulty  environmental  con- 
ditions, etc.,  be  admitted  to  special  classes  where  they  will  receive 
the  training  suited  to  their  individual  needs,  and  be  under  the  obser- 
vation of  physicians  especially  trained  in  this  sort  of  work. 

This  plan  by  some  was  considered  to  look  like  the  millennium, 
though  very  desirable  if  it  could  be  brought  about.  While  recogniz- 
ing the  impossibiUty  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  of  its  being 
put  into  immediate  execution,  yet  I  do  not  see,  when  the  general 
pubUc,  the  school  authorities,  and  the  legislators  have  been  brought 
to  realize  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded,  why 
some  such  plan  would  not  be  entirely  feasible.  In  the  meantime 
there  is  nothing,  except  the  inertia  of  authorities,  which  need  prevent 
an  expert  examination  of  each  child  when  he  enters  school,  with 
proper  differentiation  of  the  various  types,  and  certainly,  if  it  be 
necessary  at  the  present  time  to  continue  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
pubUc  school,  nothing  to  prevent  their  separation  from  the  backward 
and  from  those  with  slight  defects  of  hearing,  vision,  or  speech. 
With  the  feeble-minded  in  classes  by  themselves,  we  wiU  at  least  know 
the  number  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  other  measures  would 
follow. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  ETIOLOGY  IN  175  EPILEPTIC  CHILDRElf. 

AKTHUR  WiLLARD  FAmSAKKS,  U.  D. 

(Boston  Medical  and  Svargkal  Journal ^  Apr.  i,  tOl^) 

EpUepsy  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  disease  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  should  be  strictly  employed.  The  longer  one  studios  the 
cases  that  come  under  his  observation,  the  more  he  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  give  a  concise  and  unqualified  definition  of  any  clinical 
entity,  or  in  other  words  to  a  disease  that  as  such  may  be  termed 
"epilepsy,^'  and  the  stronger  will  become  his  conviction  that  the 
state  so  designated  is  merely  an  instabiUty  of  the  central  nervous 
organization,  an  inabihty  of  the  nerve  centers  to  maintain  their 
equUibrium  in  the  presence  of  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
stimulation  from  without.     The  frequency,  the  persistency,  and  the 
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degree  of  this  instability  of  the  central  nervous  B3r8tem  furnish  us 
with  a  convenient  basis  of  classification,  which  is,  however,  merely 
a  convenience. 

From  this  point  of  view  all  of  the  innumerable  exciting  factors 
of  the  individual  attacks,  so  often  emphasized  as  of  importance  in 
the  etiology  of  epilepsy,  become  immaterial  in  so  far  as  the  solution 
of  the  real  cause  of  the  unstable  state  of  the  individual  is  concerned. 
They  are  merely  the  immediately  exciting  factors  that  for  the 
moment  overthrow  the  poorly  balanced  nervous  system.  Over- 
emphasis of  these  exciting  factors  of  individual  epileptic  or  eclamptic 
attack  serves  rather  to  cloud  than  to  clarify  our  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  condition.  Innumerable  articles  have 
appe&red,  and  are  constantly  appearing  in  medical  literature,  the 
sole  purport  of  which  is  the  attempt  to  prove  this  or  that  exciting 
factor  the  real  or  fundamental  causation  of  epilepsy.  This  ten- 
dency, persisting  even  at  the  present  time,  is  to  be  deplored,  for  it 
only  delays  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  every  conceivable  external 
stimulus  may  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  static  balance  of  the 
central  nervous  mechanism  when  its  static  balance  is  below  the 
normal  average  of  stability,  and  only  then.  What  are  the  conditions 
that  are  responsible  for  this  defective  equihbrium?  We  must  first 
oonsider  the  conditions  that  make  the  normal  development  of  stabil- 
ity impossible. 

In  the  first  place  the  parent  cells  may  not  be  endowed  with  those 
inherent  qualities  that  permit  the  ultimate  attainment  of  relative 
stability  in  the  developed  organism.  In  such  instances  the  insta- 
bility is  inherited.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  assert  the  existence 
of  this  inherited  instabihty  unless  there  exists  in  the  history  of  the 
■8Cf»ndents  of  the  individual  positive  evidence  of  similar  instability. 

Second,  given  parent  cells  with  normal  inherent  stable  qualities, 
aome  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  embryo  in  utero  to 
impair  the  development  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  conse- 
quently to  prevent  the  evolution  of  stability  *  ♦  *,  It  may  be 
rv«lative  to  the  otherwise  normal  physical  development  of  the  child 
or  it  may  be  but  a  part  of  a  general  defective  physical  development. 

Third,  with  the  embryo  normally  developed,  there  still  remains, 
ta  a  possible  factor  in  impairment  of  stabihty,  the  incidence  of  trauma 
and  daseaae.  The  period  of  birth  is  the  time  in  the  life  of  every  child 
wfa«^  the  brain  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  After  birth  there 
exiftts  throughout  the  years  of  childhood  the  incidence  of  trauma 
and  disease  as  cause  of  cerebral  injury.  The  permanent  structural 
damage  produced  by  diseases  that  directly  affect  the  brain,  as  menin- 
ptia,  encephalitis,  and  hydrocephalus,  is  a  matter  of  common  clinical 
olMervation,  while  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  clinical  experience  to 
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observe  the  serious  injury  done  to  the  central  nervous  structure  by 
the  infectious  diseases,  either  directly  by  the  action  of  their  toxin 
or  indirectly  through  vascular  lesions. 

The  study  of  these  175  cases  confirms  an  opinion  I  have  held  for 
many  years,  as  the  result  of  the  observation  of  many  hundred 
epileptic  children,  that  heredity  is  a  minor  factor  in  the  etiology  of 
epilepsy,  whenever  the  disease  is  studied  at  such  an  age  that  the 
true  details  of  the  past  and  family  history  of  the  victim  can  be 
obtained.  These  data  are  obtainable  in  the  case  of  children  to  an 
infinitely  greater  extent  than  when  the  disease  is  investigated  only 
in  adults.  Both  the  data  and  physical  examination  of  epileptio 
children  indicate  that  the  affection  in  the  majority  of  instances  is 
the  result  of  acquired  cerebral  injury  from  trauma  or  disease. 


THE  RELATION  OF  PHYSICAL  DEFECT  TO  DELINQUENCY. 

H.  D.  Newkirk,  M.  D.,  Director  and  Surgeon  to  Research  Department,  Hennepin  County  Juvenile  Co/wi, 

Minneapolis. 

(Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  February,  1914.) 

From  the  physical  standpoint  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  loss  or 
lack  of  nerve  control  is  the  underlying  cause  of  delinquency.  This 
loss  or  lack  of  nerve  control  can  be  further  classified  as  due  to  (a) 
nerve  irritation,  (b)  gross  failure  of  development  of  the  nervous  system, 
(c)  lack  of  development  of  the  higher  centers  of  the  nervous  system. 
All  of  these  factors  are  accentuated  during  the  period  of  puberty. 

Considering  causes  of  nerve  irritation  there  are  certain  defects 
which  are  well  known  to  the  medical  profession,  and  in  our  work  we 
have  found  them  in  the  following  order  of  importance:  Phimosis  and 
elongated,  irritable  foreskin,  adenoids,  diseased  tonsils,  mahiutrition, 
eyestrain,  anemia,  impacted  teeth,  chronic  appendicitis,  hernia,  and 
worms.  Of  course  every  physical  defect  is  a  source  of  nervous 
irritation  more  or  less,  but  we  have  found  these  to  be  the  most 
important. 

The  second  factor  in  lack  of  control  is  failure  of  development  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  group  of  children  comprising  this  class  is 
relatively  small,  but  the  delinquencies  are  usually  of  a  more  serious 
character.  Here  we  find  the  cretin,  Mongol,  hydrocephaUc,  and 
raicrocephahc  of  the  congenital  group,  and  the  acquired  with  arrested 
mental  development  as  in  the  cerebral  palsies,  epilepsy,  dementia, 
and  syphihtic  conditions.  In  this  class,  too,  we  should  put  those 
cases  developing  lack  of  control  due  to  brain  injuries.  These  children 
are  unable  to  develop  and  carry  out  a  well-laid  plot  and  are  just  as 
apt  to  give  away  or  lose  the  results  of  their  trouble  as  not.  Their 
delinquency  is  simply  the  uncontrolled  impulse  of  a  childish  brain. 
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The  third  division,  or  lack  of  control  due  to  lack  of  brain  develop- 
ment, is  of  considerable  importance.  The  former  group  has  more 
especially  to  do  with  gross  or  macroscopic  brain  changes,  while  this 
cIass  has  reference  to  microscopic  changes.  I  refer  mainly  to  that 
group  of  children  known  to  psychologists  as  Morons  or  border-line 
mentalities,  a  group  varying  according  to  different  investigators, 
but  one  of  large  proportions  and  of  great  importance.  These  boys 
were  formerly  considered  simply  pcicuhar  or  erratic  or  just  plain  bad 
because  they  wanted  to  be  so,  and  the  rod,  well  applied,  was  consid- 
ered the  scientific  as  well  as  practical  solution  of  the  repeated  delin- 
quencies. 

I  have  come  to  conclude  that  these  boys  are  very  largely  victims 
of  cross  heredity.  Usually  one  parent  is  fairly  normal  and  well- 
balanced  mentally,  while  the  other  is  not.  It  is  generally  conceded 
^t  idiocy  and  imbecility  are  very  largely  directly  traceable  to 
faulty  heredity.  It  is  also,  I  beUeve,  just  as  true  that  the  higher 
grades  of  feedle-mindedneas,  shading  all  the  way  from  the  normal 
to  the  imbecile,  are  very  largely  products  of  a  poor  heredity.  The 
main  causes  contributing  to  this  poor  heredity  are  alcohoUsm,  con- 
tinued for  a  long  period  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  devitaUz- 
ing  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  syphilis,  the  nerve-racking 
strain  of  both  high  society  women  with  their  bridge  and  late  hours, 
and  the  mental  struggles  of  the  poor  to  make  ends  meet,  and  other 
prenatal  influences  of  similar  nature. 

During  the  different  ages  of  childhood,  deUnquency  has  different 
phases  and  is  influenced  by  different  factors.  The  most  powerful 
an^e  factor  is,  no  doubt,  puberty  or  the  period  of  adolescence. 
Why  this  is.  exactly,  we  can  not  tell,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  there 
is  a  marked  change  in  the  child  at  this  time  and  especially  the  child 
with  a  weak  mentaUtv.  The  normal  child  has  control  suflB.cient  to 
protect  him  against  the  mental  delirium  of  a  new  experience  and 
vision  of  life.  He  has  sufficient  mental  ballast  to  carry  him  safely 
through  the  shoals  till  smoother  waters  are  reached,  but  the  child 
with  the  faulty  heredity  on  the  side  of  the  nervous  system  is  pre- 
disposed to  loss  of  control  at  this  most  trying  time,  and  once  the 
fif^ht  is  lost,  it  is  doubly  hard  to  follow  the  narrow  path  in  the  future. 
Fathers  and  mothers  should  be  instructed  in  the  care  of  their  children 
at  this  time,  for  if  a  child  crosses  this  period  safely  his  parents  need 
iH)t  worry  over  his  future,  for  his  habits  will  be  formed  and  his  actions 
under  control  by  this  time.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  child  breaks  down 
»t  this  time  and  happens  to  receive  punishment  which  he  thinks  he 
does  not  deserve  he  is  very  apt  to  be  a  confirmed  criminal  from  that 
time  on.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  sexual  desire  is  increased,  and 
the  boy  who  is  overdeveloped  sexually  will  need  extra  care,  together 
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with  a  liberal  amoilnt  of  physical  work  to  take  care  of  his  extra 
energy.  Overstimulation  at  this  time  with  excesses  brings  about 
nervous  exhaustion,  with  resulting  loss  of  control.  At  this  impK>rtant 
period,  when  the  young  man  is  just  coming  to  maturity,  we  find  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  self.  In  short,  he  is  going  through  a  period  of 
adjustment,  and  if  his  sense  of  balance  is  not  quite  normal  he  will 
fall  into  misfortune.  Thus,  while  this  period,  the  climax  in  the  life 
of  the  youth,  may  deviate  only  slightly  from  the  normal,  this  slight 
deviation  may  be  the  "last  straw"  action  as  a  stimulan^t  rilher  to 
hasten  the  day  when  he  shall  graduate  into  the  ranks  of  the  full- 
fledged  criminal  or  brace  him  for  a  straightforward,  manly  career. 

In  summing  up,  let  me  state  i^ain  that  physical  defect  is  without 
doubt  secondary  to  environment  as  a  direct  cause  of  delinquency, 
and  that  mental  defect  or  an  unstable  nervous  system,  due  to  bad 
heredity,  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  far  more  importance  than  the  usual 
defects,  such  as  of  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  vision.  The  boy  with  the 
well-balanced,  finished  nervous  system  will  survive  the  misfortune 
of  such  defects  as  these,  but  to  the  undeveloped,  unstable  mind  these 
defects,  acting  as  a  nerve  irritation,  tend  to  increase  the  strain  on  the 
already  overtaxed,  unfolded  brain,  and  the  outcome  is  only  too  fre- 
quently disastrous  to  the  child. 
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PROBATION  OFFICER. 

John  W.  Witter,  Superintendent  Chicago  Boys'  Club,  formerly  Cliief  Probation  Officer,  Chicago. 

{Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  April,  I9t^.) 

In  an  examination  of  all  the  children  at  one  particular  time  in  the 
Chicago  Detention  Home,  203  carious  teeth  were  found  in  the 
mouths  of  58  children,  and  but  4  of  these  children  had  ever  visited  a 
dentist.     In  90  per  cent  the  teeth  were  almost  totally  destroyed. 

An  examination  of  2,367.  children  showed  that  66  per  cent  had 
decayed  teeth,  which  were  in  need  of  dental  care  and  treatment. 
We  can  easily  imagine  the  suflfering  that  would  come  from  203 
decayed  teeth.  There  is  Uttle  question  as  to  the  effects  of  bad 
teeth  on  health  and  nutrition,  and  it  does  not  require  a  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  beUeve  that  an  aching  tooth  has  many  times 
been  the  first  cause  of  irregularity  in  attendance  at  school,  and 
everyone  knows  that  irregular  school  attendance  is  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  the  juvenile  court. 

The  following  four  cases  are  typical  of  hundreds  that  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  probation  department  of  the  Chicago  juvenile 
court: 
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One  that  is  now  before  it  is  the  case  of  a  lad  from  one  of  the  very- 
best  families,  who  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the  police  on  five  or 
six  different  occasions — each  time  for  stealing.  The  last  time  he 
stole  an  automobile.  The  first  time  he  was  brought  in  those  closest 
to  him  did  not  believe  he  was  guilty.  The  minister  of  the  church, 
an  attorney  who  was  the  boy's  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  his 
emplayer,  all  came  forward  giving  him  the  best  of  recommendation, 
and  making  special  mention  of  the  good  traits  of  every  member  of 
his  family.  The  boy  finally  admitted  the  theft  to  the  judge.  The 
probation  officer  visited  the  boy,  and  was  surprised,  in  a  very  few 
days,  to  find  out  that  he  had  again  been  stealing.  Incidentally,  the 
parent  made  mention  of  a  severe  fall  that  the  boy  had  had  when  3 
years  of  age.  An  X-ray  examination  was  made  of  the  boy's  skull, 
and  it  was  found  that  a  splint  was  pressing  on  certain  portions  of 
the  bndn. 

Another  case — a  boy  about  12  years  of  age,  who  for  years  had  been 
unmanageable  at  home  and  school,  had  done  very  Uttle  at  school, 
and  had  been  kept  practically  all  this  time  in  one  grade,  was  picked 
up  a  number  of  times  for  stealing,  and  was  finally  brought  to  court. 
It  was  learned  that  he  was  really  a  ''stool  pigeon "  for  other  boys.  An 
examination  showed  that  the  boy  was  a  subject  for  the  feeble-minded 
institute. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  young  girl  who  had  an  extremely  bad 
tamper.  The  probation  officer  was  continually  securing  a  position 
for  her,  which  she  kept  for  but  a  short  time.  The  girl  often  com- 
plained about  her  eyes.  Finally  she  was  taken  to  an  oculist,  who  dis- 
covered a  terrific  eye  strain.  She  was  fitted  with  glasses,  and  the  girl 
got  along  so  well  at  her  work  and  at  home  that  the  officer  finally  lost 
track  of  her.  After  more  than  a  year  the  girl  again  came  to  see  her 
about  a  job.  It  was  the  same  old  story,  but  it  was  learned  that  the 
girl  had  broken  her  glasses  and  had  been  doing  without  them.  She 
again  began  wearing  her  glasses,  and  the  former  satisfactory  experi- 
ence was  dupticated.    , 

The  fourth  case  is  a  lad  who  was  regularly  picked  up  by  the  police 
for  stealing  and  for  running  away  from  home.  This  happened  as 
many  as  a  dozen  times  in  six  months.  He  was  finally  brought  into 
court  and»  upon  examination  by  a  physician,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  illness,  was  exceedingly  nervous  and  some- 
times hysterical.  His  nutrition  and  development  were  both  very 
poor.  It  was  recommended  that  he  Uve  an  out-of-door  Ufe,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  coimtry.  In  a  few  months  his  condition  was  greatly 
improved,  he  gained  in  weight  and  height,  has  given  no  further 
tiouble,  and  advanced  four  grades  in  school  the  first  year. 
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THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  AS  A  CRIME  CONTRIBUTOIL 

Edward  C.  Eluott,  Ph.  D.,  Profestor  of  Education,  University  of  WitoonHn, 
(BuUelin  oftht  American  Academy  of  Medicine ,  December,  19 IS.) 

Up  to  the  present  moment  the  relation  of  education  and  crimi- 
nality has  been  narrowly  interpreted,  either  in  terms  of  intelligence  as 
increased  through  instruction,  or  in  terms  of  physical  condition  as 
ipaproved  through  cai'e  and  protection.  To  many  of  us  engaged 
in  the  serious  study  of  education  as  the  greatest  of  the  social  con- 
structive professions,  it  appecurs  that  another  item  must  be  considered 
along  with  instruction  and  hygiene  before  the  influence  of  the  school 
will  be  positive  in  producing  individuals  possessing  permanent 
behaving  tendencies  of  a  noncriminal  sort.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
new  item  is  adequate  and  proper  material  provision  in  the  public 
school  for  responding  to  the  normal  demand  for  dctivity  on  the  part 
of  both  children  and  adults.  Until  this  is  brought  to  pass  the 
American  school  will  be  guilty  a  contributor  toward  delinquency. 
Our  ethics  and  our  medicine  have  been  too  individualistic.  The 
moralist  and  the  hygienist,  to  make  a  bold  assertion,  have  regarded 
the  individual,  particularly  the  child  in  the  school,  as  something  that 
could  be  made  morally  antiseptic  as  easily  as  he  coiQd  be  made 
physically  antiseptic.     Scanty  isolated  illustration  must  suflSce. 

Just  now  the  subject  of  physical  morality  occupies  a  large  place  in 
current  thought.  We  are  becoming  more  and  more  concerned  with 
the  possibiUty  of  making  an  effective  program  of  public  instruction, 
inside  and  outside  of  the  school,  in  the  matter  of  sex  hygiene.  Of 
what  avail  is  such  a  program  so  long  as  the  one  place  in  the  school- 
house  where  sex  obtrudes  itself  represents  too  often  conspicuous 
uncleanliness,  sanitary  incompetence,  and  evil  suggestiveness.  As 
long  as  the  larger  per  cent  of  American  schoolhouses  have  their  pres- 
ent inadequate  and  uncleanly  toilet  provisions  and  arrangements  shall 
we  have  a  contagious  center  for  immoraHty. 

There  is,  the  country  over  to-day,  an  insistent  need  for  the  empow- 
ering of  State  boards  of  health  with  efficient  authority  to  clean  up, 
not  only  our  dirty  physical  schools,  but  our  dirty  moral  schools. 
This  is  easy  to  assert,  but  difficult  of  performance.  A  case  in  point 
is  that  of  an  eastern  State  where  the  conditions  to  .which  I  have 
just  referred  are  notoriously  bad.  The  president  of  the  State  board 
of  health  told  me  a  few  days  since,  while  discussing  the  possibility  of 
a  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  law  now  giving  that  board  the 
power  to  condemn  schools  with  improper  and  unsanitary  outhouses, 
that  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  law  would  mean  its  inmiediate  repeal 
by  the  legislature.  A  study  of  the  social  and  educational  situation 
in  that  State  convinces  me  that  he  was  right.  There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  clean  statutes  and  clean  schools. 
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The  American  schoolhouse  is  primarily  a  contributor  to  our  crim- 
inftl  account,  because  it  fosters  just  that  kind  of  uncleanliness  in 
which  the  seeds  of  criminality  find  a  ready  growth.  A  large  part  of 
the  problem  of  social  hygiene  centers  in  one  part  of  the  American 
schoolhouses. 

The  child  of  the  city  to-day  is  the  child  of  the  streets.  To  keep  the 
diild  off  the  streets  is  next  to  an  impossibihty.  His  presence  there 
presents  not  only  an  educational  problem,  but  a  social  issue  of 
incre^ising  magnitude.  The  crime-preventing  schoolhouse  must  pro- 
ride,  within  and  without,  for  proper  play  space  for  the  children  of 
its  neighborhood.  This  schoolhouse  must  constitute  itself  a  center 
for  the  physical  and  social  activities  of  children  outside  as  well  as 
ioside  the  school  if  it  would  successfully  counteract  the  destructive 
influences  that  now  characterize  the  streets  of  the  American  city. 
The  schoolhouse  of  the  average  American  city  can  not  be  held  guilt- 
less so  long  as  it  fails  to  compete  with  the  alley. 

The  schoolhouse  that  keeps  bankers'  hours  is  only  half  a  school. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  board  of  education  of  a  middle  western  city 
ordered  all-night  lights  placed  at  the  darkened  entrances  of  all  pubhc 
school  buildings.  The  reasons  therefor  were  obvious.  A  good 
police  measure,  but  a  doubtful  educational  poUcy.  The  hght  might 
better  have  been  provided  for  the  inside  and  not  for  the  outside  of 
the  building.  Until  the  American  schoolhouse  is  constructed  so  as 
to  make  proper  provision  for  the  legitimate  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments of  our  civilization,  your  medical  sociologist  will  have  an 
iocrensing  task  before  him.  If  we  are  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire  it 
ift  not  unlikely  that  the  biUiard  table  and  the  dancing  floor  will  find 
a  place  in  the  completely  equipped  and  socially  enlarged  American 
school  building. 

The  schoolhouse  that  remains  closed  for  one-third  to  one-fourth 
of  the  year  certainly  presents  a  defenseless  social  poUcy.  For  the 
dty  child  a  summer  vacation  represents  a  crisis  in  moral  develop- 
ment. The  criminal  responsibiUty  of  the  schoolhouse  wiU  not  be 
mDoved  until  it  undertakes  to  be  in  operation  throughout  the  whole 
year  and  in  a  way  that  wUl  meet  the  instinctive  needs  of  children 
■ml  communities. 

The  mofit  characteristic  American  immoraUty  is  pohtical  immor- 
$htj.  The  American  schoolhouse  must  be  constructed  so  as  to 
«^n&ble  itfl  use  as  a  conmion  meeting  place  for  the  discussion  of  pohti- 
cal problems  and  social  issues.  *' Keeping  schools  out  of  poUtics" 
ii  a  pernicious  doctrine.  If  the  American  schoolhouse  is  to  bo  the 
mol  temple  of  democracy  it  must  be  constructed  and  arranged  so  as 
XK>t  only  to  safeguard  children  from  physical  ills  and  to  promote  their 
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best  physical  development^  but  also  to  serve  as  a  shrine  in  which  our 
people  may  protect  themselves  from  the  criminal  furies  of  modem 
political  life. 

So  long  as  we  regard  the  schoolhouse  as  an  influence  apart  from 
normal  daily  life  will  it  remain  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
abnormal  and  the  artifiicial.  Our  first  school  buildings  were  designed 
and  arranged  by  theologians  and  pedagogues. .  Next  came  the  archi- 
tects and  the  engineers,  who  were  followed  by  the  physicians  and 
the  hygienists.  To-morrow  the  ideals  of  the  humanist  will  control, 
ideals  that  seek  to  combine  the  necessities  of  instruction  and  of  art, 
of  construction  imd  of  health,  of  activities  and  of  morals.  All — 
pedagogue,  architect,  engineer,  physician — must  unit«  to  make  the 
schoolhouse  sterile  of  the  germs  of  immorahty  and  criminaUty. 


TEACHING   OF  HTGIElfB  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS^    RBCOlOfENIUTIONS 
OF  XHB  COMMTTTBE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Hblbn  C.  Pimf am  and  Edwabd  Jacksow. 

(Builetin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  June,  t$U.) 

I.  That  from  kindergarten  up,  by  progressive  steps,  children  be 
helped  to  learn  through  studies  of  plant  and  animal  life  the  essen- 
tials of  hmnan  physiologic  processes,  parenthood,  heredity,  the  essen- 
tials of  influence  of  environment  on  health  and  development,  including 
microorganisms,  insects,  and  other  carriers  of  communicable  diseases; 
that  included  in  hsts  with  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  other  common 
contagions,  syphilis  and  gonococcus  infection  be  enumerated,  corre- 
sponding data  being  given  for  each  in  the  list. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  urged  that  fellows  of  the  academy  concentrate 
individual  influence  on  institutions  training  teachers  and  on  boards 
Ucensing  them,  insisting  that  they  be  adequately  prepared  and  tested 
in  the  elements  of  physical  and  chemical,  biologic,  and  social  sciences 
with  special  reference  to  their  practical  apphcations  in  hj^giene  and 
sanitation. 

II.  That,  beginning  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  continuing 
through  high  school,  girls  shall  progressively  acquire  skiU  in  home 
making  by  practice  in  intelligent  apphcation  to  household  affairs  of 
the  related  elementary  principles  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology; 
this  to  include  for  girls  over  15  years  of  age  details  in  the  care  of 
infants  and  children.  It  is  also  recommended  that  boys  be  permitted 
to  take  such  of  these  courses  as  they  wish,  and  be  required  to  take 
those  parts  concerned  with  municipal  and  household  sanitation  and 
with  the  social  relations  of  the  home. 

III.  That  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  several  million  children  who 
annually  drop  out  of  primary,  grammar,  or  high-school  grades,  for 
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giris  (young  women)  over  15  years  of  age,  schools  or  classes  in  home 
milking  be  established  by  the  State;  and  that  in  all  continuation 
schook  or  classes  for  boys  (young  men)  and  young  women  instruction 
in  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  supplement  vocational  teaching, 
the  tpmiiTiTim  being  the  health  details  connected  with  the  vocation 
itdelf  and  with  the  well-being  of  their  families. 

IV.  That  to  establish  health  habits  and  ideals,  a  regular  part  of  the 
daily  work  of  children  at  school  shall  be  the  testing  of  temperature, 
humidity,  dustiness,  air  currents,  air  freshness,  cleanliness,  etc.,  by 
instruments  of  precision  so  far  as  possible  (thermometer,  hygromieter, 
anemometer,  for  example),  charting  results  on  the  blackboard  and 
permanently  recording  them  in  a  book,  with  such  service  in  correcting 
faults  as  is  suitable ;  and  that  open-air  rooms  be  estabUshed  in  every 
public  school  system. 

V.  That  special  attention  be  given  to  having  all  forms  of  physical 
exercise,  including  dancing,  adapted  to  individual  needs,  taken  under 
$ani$ary  c<mdiHanSy  and  conducted  with  insistence  on  correctness  of 
fundamental  technical  details,  as,  for  example,  standing  position, 
cmmsLge  of  shoulders  and  head,  closed  mouth. 

VI.  That  medical  men  and  women,  nurses,  janitors,  and  their 
supervisors  be  provided  with  instruction  and  training  in  school  sani- 
tation and  personal  hygiene  according  to  the  public  duties  which  each 
class  undertakes,  as  teachers  are  supposed  already  to  be;  and  be  care- 
fully tested  before  appointing  or  Ucensing. 


THB  TEACHING  OF  SEX  HYGIENE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

PBOr.  C.  R.  Hbndkbson,  Univenit^  of  Chicago,  President  of  Chicago  Sodelp  of  Social  Hygiene. 

( Chicago  Medical  Recorder,  November,  1913.) 

I  will  put  myself  on  record  as  favoring  the  purpose  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  give  education — and  I  am  choosing  my  word  very  care- 
fully— on  this  subject  in  our  public  schools,  families,  churches,  and 
everrwhere  ebe.  I  do  not  like  the  words  '*sex  education.''  Perhaps 
"education  with  reference  to  sex"  would  be  still  better;  but  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  evidently  transitional.  I  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  the  word  ** education"  will  cover  aU  that  boys  and 
pxhf  mnd  young  men  and  young  women,  older  men  and  older  women, 
ought  lo  know;  that  nothing  will  be  omitted;  that  everything  will 
fall  in  its  place  in  the  teaching  of  biological  science,  morals,  and 
physical  training,  and  in  the  teaching  of  reUgion;  that  everything 
that  interests  humanity  will  be  taught  in  its  place  and  in  its  due 
pn>portions. 

I  think  the  whole  difficulty  has  arisen  because  of  false  notions  in 
regdrd  to  education  in  the  past,  and  that  there  ought  not  to  be,  and 
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in  the  future — perhaps  not  far  away — there  will  be  no  such  thing 
necessary  as  **sex  education."  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that 
the  time  wiU  come  when  boards  of  education  the  world  over  will  seek 
to  develop  and  direct  to  their  true  goal  all  the  normal  interests  of 
humanity.  Instruction  on  this  subject  must  of  course  be  givep  by 
competent  persons  of  proper  character  as  well  as  of  adequate  infor- 
mation. That  is  essential  to  the  success  of  our  enterprise,  and  any 
other  persons  than  these  would  do  the  cause  a  great  deal  of  harm.  I 
beUeve  that  th^  original  motive  of  the  medical  society  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  the  motive  of  all  of  us — to  protect  people  against  infec- 
tion, against  the  spread  of  loathsome  and  destructive  diseases  that 
come  from  prostitution  and  its  consequences. 

Instruction  is  the  least  part  of  education.  You  may,  indeed, 
protect  a  great  many  people  by  telling  them  the  dangers  of  certain 
courses  of  conduct,  but  if  you  can  do  nothing  more  than  excite  the 
physical  fears  by  giving  medical  instruction,  you  have  done  nothing 
indeed,  and  sometimes  harm;  but  you  have  not  accomplished  your 
full  purpose,  even  as  medical  men,  until  you  have  gone  further  than 
instruction.  Education  means  vastly  more  than  that.  It  means 
the  shaping  of  ideals,  a  play  upon  the  feelings,  such  a  kind  of  educa- 
tion as  will  make  the  boy  chivalrous,  knightly,  and  regard  the  interests 
of  every  daughter  of  Adam  as  the  interests  of  his  own  sister,  even  if 
that  daughter  is  a  prostitute  herself;  a  boy  who  will  respect  the  ideal 
of  womanhood  even  in  those  that  we  call  fallen  and  outcast;  who  will 
be  such  a  boy,  such  a  lad,  such  a  young  man  that  when  he  comes  to  be 
a  man  he  will  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  even  hints  at  the  argument 
that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  wife,  sister,  or  daughter  from 
these  great  evils,  that  we  must  have  a  class  of  prostitutes. 

A  second  word  of  caution  and  warning  must  be  spoken,  though  the 
danger  of  being  misunderstood  at  this  point  is  great.  An  honored 
physician  once  said  to  me:  **  You  make  a  groat  mistake  if  you  merely 
dwell  upon  the  medical  side  of  this  question.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  sides — the  moral  and  the  religious." 

Much  as  you  and  I  believe  in  the  importance  of  protecting  people 
against  venereal  poisons,  there  are  some  things  that  are  vastly  worse 
than  venereal  poisons.  The  medical  profession  say  that  these  dis- 
eases can,  within  limits,  of  course,  be  cured.  They  tell  us  that  they 
can  **make  sin  safe."  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  wrong;  that  is  a 
medical  and  professional  matter.  But  if  you  could  prevent  all  these 
diseases  and  keep  prostitution  you  still  have  the  real  evils  to  combat. 
We  must  not  be  contented  with  a  half  victory.  We  maintain  that 
victory  at  the  cost  of  greater  victories  yet  to  be  achieved  is  a  kind  of 
defeat.  I  have  a  right  to  say  it,  as  a  teacher,  as  one  responsible  for 
shaping  the  character  of  yoimg  men  and  young  women.  I  say  that 
we  must  not  dwell  too  exclusively  on  this  matter  of  the  prevention 
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and  healing  of  venereal  poisons.  There  is  a  deeper  poison.  When  the 
young  man  permits  himself  to  go  into  this  kind  of  company  there  is  a 
damage  done  to  his  spirit,  to  his  sonl,  to  his  character,  to  the  commu- 
nity. Metaphorically  speaking,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  soiil  poison, 
and  that  to  me  is  the  supreme  interest  of  this  whole  business.  We 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  temporary  and  superficial  gain.  Medical 
science  will  gain  its  victory  and  we  shall  all  rejoice  when  these  poisons 
hare  been  done  away  with.  It  is  toward  that  ideal  that  we  are 
moving.  But  when  you  have  achieved  that,  beyond  there  still  lies 
this  greater,  lai^er  problem,  and  we  can  not  do  it  alone  as  teachers, 
as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  priests  of  the  church;  we  must  have 
the  help  of  medical  men,  who  come  nearer  to  being  the  true  confessors 
of  the  community  than  any  other  class  among  us.  What  a  wonderful 
trust  when  we  commit  to  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  the  secrets  of  the  household.  Therefore,  because  we  trust 
in  you,  we  ask  you  to  use  all  of  your  influence  to  aid  us;  and  we 
believe  that  you  will.  We  believe  you  will  be  interested  not  only 
in  the  prevention  of  disease,  but  that  you  will  join,  as  citizens,  as 
fathers  and  mothers,  as  good  friends  of  humanity,  with  us  in  trying 
to  hold  up  the  highest,  the  loftiest  ideals  of  the  race;  so  that  the  phys- 
ical purity  of  the  race  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  purification  of 
the  spirit  of  the  race;  and  then  shall  we  have,  with  your  help — ^with- 
out it,  never — a  purified  and  an  exalted  humanity,  that  will  look  back 
to  the  disgrace  and  sorrows  and  pains  of  the  past  as  things  that  have 
tau^t  us  the  most  lasting,  eternal  lessons  of  life. 


PROPAGAIVDA  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM.' 

Alfred  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
{Joumai  of  the  A  merkan  Medkal  AstockUUm,  Jan.  17, 1914.) 

A  useful  measure  for  decreasing  and  preventing  alcoholism  is  propa- 
gmda  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  moral  and  intellectual  influence  of 
Ttfbofl  antialcoholic  societies  is  beneficial.  The  good  they  do  can 
00'' be  sufficiently  appreciated.  Moral  persuasion  and  conviction  are 
most  efficacious  in  that  direction.  The  widest  publicity  concerning 
the  effect  of  alcohol  on  physical  and  mental  health  should  be  consid- 
tftii  as  vital.  The  public  should  read  and  see  the  pernicious  conse- 
"^iimces  of  alcoholism.  Lectiu'cs  and  clinics  shoald  be  systematically 
orgAuized  and  actual  demonstrations  given.  The  public  should  be 
uiTit«d  to  visit  particularly  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  where 
they  could  see  for  themselves  specimens  of  humanity  brought  into  the 
world  by  parents  whose  alcoholic  excesses  have  thrown  on  the  com- 
numity  a  useless  burden.    Imbeciles,  idiots,  and  those  otherwise  men- 

I  iMsmnl  title  of  article:  "  Administrative  and  prophylactic  measures  against  alooholism." 
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tally  deficient,  epileptics,  and  children  with  all  sorts  of  morphologic 
fibnormalities  result  from  parental  acquired  diseases  or  pernicious 
habits,  of  which  alcoholism  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous. 

Propaganda  against  alcoholism  should  be  particularly  applied  to 
young  persons  and  children.  The  r61e  of  the  physician  is  here  indi- 
cated. It  is  he  who  comes  in  contact  with  families.  As  counselor 
in  medical  and  hygienic  matters  he  can  use  his  great  influence  in 
various  circles.  Considered  as  a  man  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
he  will  be  listened  to.  He  can  prevent  parents  from  giving  children 
their  first  taste  of  drink.  It  is  he  who  controls  the  diet  and  hygiene 
of  children.  It  is  to  him  that  the  mother  addresses  herself  for  advice 
as  to  the  habits  of  her  children. 

Next  to  the  physician  is  the  children's  teacher.  But  the  teacher 
himself  must  be  well  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  dangers  of  alco- 
holism. He  should  have  taken,  before  he  is  prepared  to  instruct,  a 
special  course  in  social  hygiene  in  which  the  effects  of  alcoholism 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place.  Such  a  course  should  be  given  in 
schools  and  colleges,  and  the  instruction  should  be  not  only  theoret- 
ical but  also  practical.  It  is  necessary  that  every  youth  leaving 
school  should  possess  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  alcohol 
on  tissues,  organs,  the  nervous  system,  the  mentality,  and  the  off- 
spring. From  a  tender  age  the  child  should  be  thoroughly  imbibed 
with  the  idea  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  and  dangerous 
poisons.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  true,  useful,  and  indispensa- 
ble in  life  that  presents  the  most  powerful  weapon  against  the  acquire- 
ment of  pernicious  habits  or  diseases.  Imparting  this  knowledge 
constitutes  real  scientific  prophylaxy. 

The  public  at  large  should  be  familiarized  with  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  threatening  features  of  alcoholism  is  depopulation  not  only 
quantitatively,  but  also  qualitatively.  It  leads  to  a  degeneration  of 
both  the  individual  and  the  species.  It  produces  a  slow  and  pro- 
gressive individual  deterioration  and  an  intellectual  and  physical 
sterility  of  the  race. 

TEACHTOG  OF  FIRST  AID  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Chables  a.  Kinch,  M.  D.,  Now  York. 
(BuUetin  of  (he  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  June,  WIS.) 

The  idea  of  instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured  originated  in  tho 
brain  of  Prof,  von  Esmarch,  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  when  he 
was  surgeon  general  of  the  German  Armj.  He  argued  that  the 
eflSciency  of  the  soldier  would  be  increased,  his  suffering  alleviated, 
and  often  his  life  would  be  saved,  if  his  wounds  could  be  promptly- 
dressed  on  the  field.  Accordingly,  every  man  was  furnished  with  a 
packet  sewed  into  the  lining  of  his  coat,  containing  a  clean  compress. 
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a  bandage,  and  a  strap  for  a  tourniquet  to  stay  the  flow  of  blood. 
The  results  justified  the  expectations,  and  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  he  expanded  his  instructions  so  aa  to  be  useful  to  railway  and 
steamboat  officials  and  employees  in  factories  and  mines.  He  added 
ehapters  on  poisons  and  household  emergencies.  Good  Samaritan 
Bocieiies  were  established  aU  over  the  Empire.  The  idea  was  trans- 
planted to  England,  and  grafted  on  the  St.  Johns  Ambulance  asso- 
ciations which  had  been  formed  to  inspire  manliness  in  young  men  and 
teach  them  to  save  people  from  drowning.  In  1882  a  first-aid 
society  was  organized  in  New  York  City  to  give  this  instruction. 
Recently  the  American  National  Red  Cross  has  created  a  very  effi- 
cient first-aid  department  for  instruction  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country.  New  York  being  left  to  the  society  already  established  there. 
The  Pullman  Co.  has  given  the  Red  Cross  a  railway  car  completely 
equipped  with  appliances,  both  for  giving  and  teaching  first  aid. 
Many  of  the  western  railroads,  and  lately  the  Pennsylvania,  have 
welcomed  this  instruction.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  also  made  a 
bberal  use  of  the  Pullman  first-aid  cars.  Many  classes  have  been 
formed  in  settlements  and  neighborhood  houses.  The  New  York 
Board  of  Education  regularly  includes  this  subject  in  its  courses  of 
free  lectures,  and  a  very  large  number  of  those  attending  have  sub- 
mitted to  examination  and  received  diplomas.  The  question  of 
including  first  aid  in  the  scheme  of  pubUc  instruction  has  been 
biuachod.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  similar  organizations  of  boys  all  over 
the  csountry  have  taken  up  the  matter,  all  of  which  leads  us  to  the 
inquiry:  At  what  age  is  instruction  in  first  aid  best  to  be  given? 

The  average  boy  is  content  to  be  in  ^'leading  strings^'  until  his 
tenth  or  eleventh  year.  At  this  age  he  aspires  to  be  a  leader,  or  at 
k«Bt  to  be  a  member  of  a  gang.  Altruistic  principles  do  not  develop 
imtil  a  couple  of  years  later.  Neither  is  cooperation  or  team  work 
wdi  done  before  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year.  Then  the  boy 
rralixes  that  he  has  a  neighbor  and  he  wants  to  do  something  for  that 
neighbor.  His  sufferings  appeal  to  the  boy's  sympathy.  Then  also 
Le  is  able  to  imderstand  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  and  has 
acquired  a  certain  amount  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  own  hands 
knd  members,  and  he  has  attained  a  measure  of  stature  and  strength 
that  makes  him  efficient  in  rendering  prompt  aid  to  the  injured. 

Of  girls  about  the  same  things  may  be  said.  They  are  more 
citable  of  serious  altruistic  thought  after  the  thirteenth  year  than  in 
their  childhood  days.  And  by  that  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment better  able  to  comprehend  and  apply  the  principles  of  first  aid. 

Nothing  in  the  forgoing  is  to  be  construed  as  discouraging  special 
iastnietion  for  imminent  needs.  But  just  as  correct  speech  is  taught 
from  the  earliest  days  and  the  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  deferred 
until  riper  years,  so  should  instruction  in  first  aid  be  fragmentary 
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and  adapted  to  present  emergencies  in  the  case  of  little  children  and 
its  systematic  study  be  postponed  to  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the 
high-school  curriculum.  In  social  settlement  work  the  proper  pupils 
for  instruction  are  to  be  found  in  workmg  girls'  clubs  and  young  men's 
classes  rather  than  in  the  junior  organizations. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  COMPETITIVE  ATHLETICS  ON  SCHOLARSHIP. 

H.  D'Abcy  Poweb,  K.  D.,  San  Francisco. 
(  OaUfornia  StaU  Journal  of  Medicine,  October,  WiS.) 

Two  years  ago  the  State  Medical  Society  of  California  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  effects  of  athletic  training  in  the  high 
schools  and  universities  and  made  me  a  member  thereof.  As  my 
colleagues  were  devoting  themselves  to  a  consideration  of  ultimate 
physical  effects,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  useful  division  of  labor  if 
I  concentrated  on  a  study  of  the  mental  side  of  the  question.  This 
puper  is  the  result  and  is  in  fact  an  expansion  of  my  subreport, 
dealing  also  with  some  points  that  are  perhaps  a  little  outside  of  the 
direct  scope  of  the  authorized  inquiry  and  presenting  opinions  for 
which  I  alone  am  responsible. 

That  1  may  the  better  present  the  matter,  I  propose  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

First.  Is  the  expenditure  of  pubUc  or  quasi-public  money  for  higher 
education  authorized  or  intended  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  acquirements  of  knowledge  ? 

Second.  Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  in  order  to  obtain  such 
intellectual  ends  physical  culture  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum? 

Third.  If  physical  culture  be  desirable,  is  the  method  of  training 
a  part  of  the  student  body  ia  competitive  athletics  a  proper  form  of 
such  training  ? 

Fourth.  What  is  the  ascertained  effect,  as  seen  in  scholarship  and 
Ufe,  of  competitive  athletics  in  high  schools  and  universities  ? 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  ask  the  first  question.  That  the 
public  is  paying  for  high  schools  and  universities,  and  private  munifi- 
cence in  endowing  the  same,  makes  such  expenditures  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  affording  opportxmities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
would  appear  self-evident.  Legislative  enactments  and  endowment 
deeds  alike  plainly  state  such  to  be  the  fact.  These  institutions 
neither  exist  for  their  own  glorification,  for  the  benefit  of  any  group 
of  individuals,  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  for  any  material  or  social 
benefit  to  their  alumni  that  is  not  the  direct  product  of  intellectual 
culture  and  efficiency. 

Question  2.  If  we  turn  the  question  over  to  physiology  and  psy- 
chology, certain  interesting  questions  will  present  themselves.  Here 
are  a  few: 
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What  rdle  does  the  mnscular  system  play  in  the  life  of  the  organism 
and  the  development  of  the  brain. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  muscles  contribute  more  than  half 
the  mas8  of  the  body.  Variations  in  their  condition  or  bulk  lead  to 
fluctuations  in  energy  production  and  chemical  changes  that  affect 
every  cell  in  the  organism.  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  think  of 
muscles  solely  as  piirt  of  the  machinery  of  motion,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  wo  are  warm-blooded  animfils  compelled  to  meta- 
bolize a  given  quantity  of  food  per  day  to  maintain  our  temperature, 
and  that  the  muscle  is  the  chief  agent  in  such  fuel  burning.  Ergo, 
shnmken  muscles  mean  defective  heat  production  and  possibly  trans- 
iecence  of  the  function  to  cells  that  normally  are  devoted  to  other 
purposes,  involving,  in  its  train,  general  malnutrition.  From  this 
viewpoint  a  defective  musculature  must  also  involve  neural  elements. 
But  musculature  stands  in  another  and  even  closer  relation  to  the 
nervous  system.  Most  of  the  neuronic  cells  of  the  cord  ^.nd  a.  large 
proportion  of  those  of  the  brain  are  directly  concerned  in  inhibiting 
or  controlling  muscular  movements.  Without  functional  use  their 
nutrition  is  not  maintained  and  analogy  would  require  us  to  expect 
that  adjacent  areas  devoted  to  sensory  or  psychic  usee,  participating 
m  a  common  Uood  supply,  are  likely  to  suffer  by  reason  of  their 
contiguity. 

We  have  excellent  clinical  evidence  to  this  effect  in  the  experience 
of  the  prison  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  It  is  part  of  the  reformatory  activi- 
ties of  that  excellent  institution  that  the  tmfortimates  committed  to 
its  .care  shall  receive  instruction  during  their  incarceration  fitting 
them  for  uacfid  service  in  later  life.  It  was  found  in  the  case  of  the 
undernourished,  muscularly  defective,  slum-raised  prisoners  such 
efforts  were  fruitless.  They  neither  had  the  desire  nor  the  capacity 
for  the  simplest  instruction;  but  after  a  course  of  physical  training, 
with  the  growth  of  the  body  appeared  the  ability  to  profit  by  mental 
training.     So  much  for  the  aflSrmative  side  of  the  proposition. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  fairly  developed 
muscular  system,  kept  in  reasonable  activity,  both  for  its  effect  on 
the  oi^ganism  as  a  whole  and  the  brain  in  particiUar.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed  that  in  considering  the  classes  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing, namely,  the  students  of  high  schools  and  universities,  cases  of 
muscular  deficiency  such  as  those  encountered  in  Elmira  are  very 
rare.  The  disadvantages  of  excessive  musculature  are  many.  To 
begin  with,  the  musculature  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  body.  The 
very  idea  of  health  implies  balance.  To  overdevelop  or  overexercise 
any  one  part  of  the  organism  is  pathological,  as  Prof.  Lee,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  writing  on  this  subject,  says:  "Physiology  teaches 
that  fatigue  of  one  tissue  from  overuse  means  fatigue  of  all  tissues. 
Extreme  activity  of  the  muscular  system  involves  not  only  lessened 
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muscular  but  also  lessened  mental  activity/*  But  the  overuse  of  the 
muscles  means  more  than  diversion  of  energy.  It  implies  cardiac 
strain,  with  its  secondary  effects;  most  important  of  all,  it  involves 
flooding  of  the  system  with  myogenic  katabolites,  and  that  these  are 
poisons  the  fatigue  phenomena  of  muscle  tissue  amply  prove. 

[Then  follows  a  discussion  of  sensory  and  motor  types  of  mind, 
athletes  belonging  predominatingly  to  the  latter  type.] 

I  would,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  answer  question  2  as  follows: 
Reasonable  muscidar  development  and  activity  is  necessary  to  the 
attaijmient  of  a  physiologically  balanced  oi^anism,  and  muscle  train- 
ing within  limits  is  conducive  to  brain  development.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  mass  of  high-school  or  university  students  are 
so  underdeveloped  or  lethargic  as  to  call  for  special  provision  in  tliis 
direction.  If  such  were  the  case  it  wotdd  demand  an  organization  of 
physical  training  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  from  which 
none  should  be  exempt. 

Question  3.  Admitting  that  physical  training  is  desirable,  though 
not  indispensable,  is  competitive  athletics  a  proper  form  of  such 
training  ?  The  first  point  to  be  observed  is  that  competitive  teams 
are  recruited  from  a  small  part  of  the  student  body.  Let  iis  ask 
what  part?  From  the  poorly  developed,  who  need  and  would  be 
benefited  by  exercise  or  training?  We  opine  not.  Such  material 
does  not  provide  the  sinews  of  war.  Do  they  represent  the  sensory 
type  of  mind,  with  its  tendency  to  excessive  introspection,  suspended 
judgment,  and  slowness  to  act;  whose  pK)ssessors,  even  when  muscu- 
lar, wotild  be  benefited  by  the  training  of  the  campus?  Again,  we 
opine  not.  The  man  who  takes  to  competitive  athletics  as  a  duck  to 
water  is  the  individual  of  motor  type,  whose  enei^es  constantly 
bubble  into  muscular  action,  who  naturally  acts  on  the  spin:  of  the 
moment.  He  is  of  the  fluid  attention,  who  never  learns  to  study. 
To  such  men  competitive  athletics  is  as  easy  as  mental  work  is  hard. 
But  they  not  only  do  not  need  training  along  these  lines,  but  all  such 
training  tends  to  fiu*ther  fix  their  unfortunate  natural  tendencies. 
The  athlete  mxist  act,  not  think;  so  the  greater  the  perfection  of  their 
tochnic,  the  more  automatic  the  working  of  their  minds.  Competi- 
tive athletics  train  the  wrong  man,  physically  and  mentally.  The 
view  here  propounded  that  the  man  who  goes  in  for  exercise  is  by 
nature  averse  to  study  is  not  only  based  on  the  psychological  prin- 
ciples set  forth,  but  is  supported  by  the  observation  of  the  majority 
of  teachers.  In  answer  to  a  questionnaire  (to  be  described  later) 
sent  by  the  writer  to  all  the  universities  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  largest  high  schools  of  California,  this  view  was  supported  by  60 
per  cent  of  the  replies. 
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QuoBtion4«  I  prepared  the  following  post-card  questioimaire: 

The  Committee  on  Athletics  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  California  will  be 
o61%ad  by  an  anawer  to  the  following  queetiona  based  on  your  personal  observation. 
(Kindly  return  answer  within  a  week.) 

1.  Have  you  found  students  excessively  addicted  to  athletics  disinclined  to  or 
incapable  of  intellectual  effort? 

2.  Do  students  that  have  passed  through  a  period  of  athletic  training  show  any 
bUing  off  in  the  quality  of  their  college  work?    For  how  long? 

3.  If  80,  what  is  the  effect  on— 

Memory. 
Concentration. 
Reaaoning. 
Will  power. 

4.  Have  you  noted  any  relation  between  athletics  and  morals  in  general?  In 
ideals?    In  r<«traint? 

(Signed) , 


Profe$»ar  or  iratruetor  in  University  of 

I  forwarded  a  ntimber  to  the  president  of  every  important  uni- 
rereity  in  the  United  States  and  to  20  of  the  high  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia, together  with  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
of  CaUfomiay  asking  the  cooperation  of  the  presidents  to  the  extent 
of  placing  the  questionnaire  with  the  men  who  would  give  the  most 
useful  and  unbiased  information,  and  also  inviting  correspotidence. 
A  very  large  number  of  replies  resulted,  and  the  great  universities 
in  particular  have  afforded  valuable  data. 

(Then  follows  a  criticism  of  the  dependence  of  competitive  athletics 
upon  gate  receipts.] 

Bearing  in  mind  the  probability  that  ciu-rent  tendencies  must 
have  made  for  a  predisposition  to  answers  favoring  competitive 
athletics,  I  will  proceed  to  analyze  the  replies.  As  already  stated, 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  replies  express  a  belief  that  the  athlete  is 
naturally  disinclined  to  study.  "Rie  high-school  instructors  place 
it  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  This  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  nonstudious 
youth  woidd  naturally  tend  to  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  high- 
school  course.  The  second  inquiry  is  answered  in  equal  proportion 
by  high-school  and  university  professors  and  is  to  the  effect  that  75 
per  cent  of  them  are  of  opinion  by  direct  observation  that  men  in 
training  show  a  falling  off  in  scholarship.  Some  of  my  correspond- 
ents are  explicit  on  this  point. 

The  third  question  was  designed  to  ascertain  whether  the  influence 
affected  all  or  part  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  terms  used  were 
such  as  everyone  understands,  even  though  some  psychologists 
might  consider  them  obsolete.  The  answers  are  striking — 94  per 
cent  state  concentration  to  be  weakened  or  destroyed ;  86  per  cent  note 
weakening  of  memory;  83  per  cent  weakening  of  will  power;  78  per 
cent  of  power  to  reason.  Again,  the  high-school  instructors  give  a 
more  averse  opinion  than  do  the  xmiversity  professorate. 
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We  now  arrive  at  the  last  question,  ''What  is  the  effect  of  com- 
petitive athletics  oxi  morals  ?'*  The  very  varying  opinions  expressed 
are  seemingly  due  to  the  different  ways  in  which  the  question  was 
interpreted.  It  appeared  to  me  that  morals  could  be  affected  in 
two  not  necessarily  connected  manners.  Ideals  of  conduct  (not 
confined  to  the  game)  and  life  could  be  raised  or  lowered.  And  the 
power  of  restraint  in  face  of  temptation  could  be  strengthened  or 
weakened,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  physical  fitness  during  the 
training  period,  but  as  a  continued  influence  during  life.  My  ques- 
tions were  designed  to  bring  out  observations  on  these  points.  Un- 
fortunately, the  answers  show  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases 
the  respondents  considered  only  the  ethics  of  the  game  and  the 
training  period.  We  thus  find  60  per  cent  expressing  a,  belief  that 
ideals  are  improved,  but  when  reasons  or  details  are  given  they 
refer  solely  to  fair  play  in  the  game.  Adverse  criticism  is,  however, 
explicit.  *  *  *  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  answers  are  favorable  to 
athletics  as  -  increasing  power  of  restraint,  but  again  the  result  is 
vitiated  by  tihe  prevalent  underlying  thought  that  because  excesses 
during  the  trailing  period  are  sternly  interdicted,  therefore  the  men 
have  acquired  habitual  restraint.  *  *  *  As  stated,  the  prepon- 
derant opinion  as  given  in  the  answers  to  the  questionnaires  ia  favor- 
able ta  athletics  as  a  good  moral  influence,  but  the  number  of  replies 
to  this  question  was  smaller  than  to  the  others,  and  I  believe  largely 
given  under  a  misunderstanding.  Lastly,  40  per  cent  of  eH  replies 
were  neutral. 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH. 

(Editorial  in  Journal  of  American  Medical  Aasociaiion,  Mar.  it,  1914.) 

It  is  one  of  the  numerous  parodoxical  facts  encoimtered  in  every- 
day life  that  the  problems  of  athletics  rarely  receive  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  most  concerned  with  health,  the  supposed  \iltimate 
purpose  of  bodily  exercise.  The  management  of  athletics  is  rarely 
fotmd  in  the  hands  of  a  physician,  by  whose  scientific  guidance  one 
might  reasonably  expect  that  the  various  sports  woidd  be  enabled 
to  effect  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable  and  would  be  freed  from 
the  unconcealed  dangers  attending  some  of  the  present  athletic 
practices.  Athletics  have  for  the  most  part  to-day  become  the 
proV-ince  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is  the  tmeducated  trainer  rather 
than  the  physician,  the  hero-worshiper  rather  than  the  hygienist, 
who  directs  and  inspires  the  performance  of  the  physical  exercises 
which  ought  to  be  tmdertaken  primarily  in  the  interests  of  a  sound 
body  and  a  sound  mind.  Games  have  developed  into  contests  in 
which  victory  is  sought  at  any  human  price.  The  "manager"  is 
the  foremost  adviser,  and  the  physician  is  called  on  as  a  last  resource 
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to  mend  the  damage  that  may  have  been  done  in  an  ill-advised 
stniggle  for  athletic  supremacy.  Such  are  the  exhibitions  that  the 
populace  wants.  Until  there  is  a  wide-spread  education  of  the  people 
as  to  the  proper  underlying  purpose  of  bodily  exercise  and  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  indiscriminate  and  uncontrolled  pursuit  of 
athletics  by  every  one  whom  the  inclination  stirs,  it  is  a  seemingly 
hopeless  task  to  preach  the  gospel  of  reform. 

Meanwhile,  the  physician  and  the  physiologist  must  content  them- 
selves with  acquiring  the  data  on  the  basis  of  which  sound  judgment 
in  relation  to  the  problems  of  exercise  and  sane  advice  in  the  piu^ult 
of  athletic  sports  may  be  obtained.  Only  the  beginnings  have  been 
made  in  this  field  of  study.  If  football  or  rowing  or  bicycling  have 
their  dang«rs^  what  are  they?  Wherein  do  the  respective  advan- 
tages of  the  various  types  of  physical  exercise  lie,  and  what  are  their 
unquestioned  effects  on  the  organism?  What  are  the  physiologic 
prerequisites  for  participation  in  each  form  of  gymnastic  performance  ? 
These  and  a  host  of  similar  questions  demand  ready  answers  in  re- 
spect to  which  there  should  be  common  accord,  precisely  as  there  now 
is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  physical  standard  of  health  demanded 
in  the  various  industrial  occupations.  In  the  latter  case  the  subject 
is  investigated  because  it  has  become  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents; 
when  health  and  happiness  are  the  sole  end  sought  the  same  question 
has  been  neglected. 

Among  the  internal  organs  the  heart  and  kidneys  have  hitherto 
received  most  consideration  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of 
exercise.  There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  each  form  of  athletics  has  its 
own  peculiar  types  of  pathologic  defects.  Just  as  one  hears  of  the 
''tobacco  heart,"  there  are  the  alleged  ''bicycle  heart,"  ''football 
kidney,"  etc.  It  has  been  the  merit  of  Albu,  in  Berlin,  to  point  out 
that  the  pathogenesis  of  the  abnormal  conditions  familiarly  associ- 
ated with  the  pursuit  of  athletics  may  be  interpreted  from  a  common 
pomt  of  view.  In  other  words,  all  undue  muscular  exertion,  whether 
carried  out  by  one  group  of  muscles  or  another,  in  one  type  of  move- 
ment or  a  different  one,  affects  certain  groups  of  organs  and  meta- 
bolism in  general  in  entirely  comparable  ways.  The  physiologic  or 
pathologic  result  may  vary  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  The  effect  of 
vigorous  exercise  in  its  more  extreme  manifestations  exhibits  two 
phases:  First,  there  is  a  stimulation  bringing  about  a  rapid,  vigorous 
circulation  to  the  taxed  muscles  and  the  internal  organs  and  disclos- 
ing iteelf  by  the  rise  of  blood  pressure  and  augmented  cardiac  activity. 
This  is  followed  sooner  or  later,  as  the  varying  intensity  of  the  exer- 
tbn  may  determine,  by  a  depression  phase.  A  fall  in  blood  pressure 
and  fonetional  heart  weakness  ensue.  It  is  the  latter  aspect  of  the 
results  of  undue  exercise,  with  the  derived  consequences  of  cardiac 
insufficiency  I  that  is  most  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  phy- 
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sician.  In  varying  intensity  the  symptoms  of  stasis  throughout  the 
circulation  now  arise.  Venous  stasis  in  the  kidneys  occasions  the 
characteristic  nephritic  changes  which  find  expression  in  the  altered 
composition  of  the  urine.  Every  sort  of  pathologic  sediment,  rang- 
ing from  the  slightest  deviation  from  normal  to  the  picture  of  severe 
nephritis,  may  be  seen.  Frequently  the  extremely  sudden  onset  of 
circulatory  changes  determines  a  degree  of  venous  hyperemia  quite 
comparable  with  the  condition  in  acute  hemorrhagic  nephritis.  In 
the  '* athletic  kidney,"  however,  the  pathologic  manifestations  are 
always  caused  by  functional  disturbances  rather  than  by  morphologic 
alterations  in  kidney  structure.  In  this  respect  Albu  is  inclined  to 
compare  the  kidney  changes  resulting  from  undue  exercise  with  those 
occurring  ia  orthostatic  albuminuria,  which  is  likewise  presumably  a 
purely  functional  phenomenon.  He  believes  that  exU^eme  exertion 
of  the  musculature  of  the  lower  limbs  is  far  more  likely  to  induce  renal 
stasis  thakU  the  exercise  of  other  groups  of  muscles.  In  confirmation 
of  this  it  is  said  that  even  vigorous  use  of  so-called  chest- weights  and 
other  apparatus  of  similar  design  rarely,  if  ever,  disposes  to  abnormal 
kidney  manifestations  in  the  way  that  nmning  may. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  kidney  disorders  at  times  discovered  as  the 
result  of  the  active  use  of  the  lower  limbs,  in  running  matches,  for 
instance,  are  due  to  the  mechanical  jar  or  vibration  peculiar  to  tliis 
form  of  exercise.  Observations  made  on  numerous  persons  who  have 
undergone  long  journeys  by  railway,  in  which  the  opportunity  for 
such  alleged  injury  by  vibration  alone  is  not  inconsiderable,  have 
failed  to  disclose  any  damage  to  the  kidneys. 

Athletic  exercises  may  be  differentiated  into  feats  of  strength  and 
feats  of  endurance.  Albu  maintains  that  these  differ  essentiallj'  only 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  (in  tests  of  strength)  the  initial  rise 
in  blood  pressure  is  very  soon  transformed  into  one  of  depressed 
circulation;  in  the  case  of  endurance  tests  this  comes  about  more 
gradually.  In  feats  of  endurance  the  fall  in  blood  pressure  reaches 
a  much  lower  level  than  is  found  in  the  brief  exhibition  of  great  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  the  physiologic  consequences  are  determined  ac- 
cordingly. There  are  no  important  differences  between  the  different 
types  of  athletic  sports  in  respect  to  their  physiologic  effects  on  the 
body.  The  severe  symptoms,  however,  make  their  appearance  more 
prominently  m  the  exercises  like  football,  wrestling,  bicycle  contests, 
etc.,  which  may  call  for  extreme  exertion.  Every  forced  muscular 
exertion  leads  to  a  precipitate  rush  of  blood  to  the  periphery  and  the 
internal  organs.  An  enormous  volume  of  blood  may  be  driven  into 
the  arteries  in  a  very  brief  period.  When  the  cause  of  this  circulatory 
response  is  removed,  equilibrium  speedily  enures.  The  heart  is  not 
overtaxed  unduly  long  and  the  encountered  weakness  is  transitory  at 
most;  but  in  contests  of  long  endurance  the  final  outcome  is  a  pro- 
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kfiged  and  unielieyed  fall  in  pressure,  with  an  increasing  relaxation 
of  the  fatigued  cardiac  musculature. 

To  what  degree  the  distinctly  pathologic  manifestations  of  improper 
athletics  may  arise  depends  on  a  yariety  of  circumstances,  some  of 
which  can  readily  be  indicated.  Age  is  a  factor  of  significance.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  adolescence,  when  the  organs  have  not  reached  their 
full  development,  the  responses  are  pronounced,  and  the  person  is 
usually  sensitive  to  muscular  excesses.  ''Constitution''  expresses  in 
a  somewhat  vague  way  another  factor  which  determines  the  fitness 
of  a  person  for  athletics.  There  must  be  adequate  development,  suit- 
able nutrition,  and  a  competent  nervous  system,  the  latter  element 
often  being  undervalued.  Obviously,  appropriate  training  furnishes 
another  safeguard  against  the  dangers  of  athletic  overdoing.  Much 
of  what  is  criled  '*  training''  in  this  country  is,  however,  a  combina- 
tion of  unscientific  and  sometimes  irrational  dietetics  with  psychic 
quackery.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  degree  of  exertion  required  is  a 
feature  of  determining  significance  when  the  ill  effects  of  athletic 
sports  are  to  be  avoided.  The  distinction  between  doing  and  over- 
domg  needs  to  be  learned  and  appreciated  more  than  any  other  single 
factor  in  the  rational  pursuit  of  bodily  exercise  for  health  and  enjoy- 
ment rather  than  for  personal  superiority  and  group  supremacy. 


THS  CARDIAC  EFFECTS  OF  IMMODERATE  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

Leopold  Shumackeb,  M.  D.,  aud  William  S.  Middleton,  H.  D.,  Hadison,  Wis. 
(Journal  iJtflht  American  Medical  AtodatUm,  Apr.  tl,  i9i4.) 

The  frequency  of  cardiac  lesions  among  the  men  participating  in 
competitive  sports  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  emphasized 
the  ui^ncy  for  a  study  of  this  subject  from  a  clinical  point  of  view. 
Prom  this  aspect  it  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  First,  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  severe  muscular  strain  on  the  heart;  second,  the 
effects  of  training  and  a  series  of  severe  athletic  contests  on  the  heart; 
and^  third,  the  ultimate  effects  on  the  subsequent  life  of  an  individual 
of  alterations  brought  about  in  the  heart  through  athletic  contests 
in  early  life. 

From  a  review  of  the  immediate  effects  of  severe  muscular  exercise 
on  the  heart  we  conclude  that — 

1.  Normally,  during  severe  muscular  exertion,  there  is  an  increase 
of  pulse  rate,  arterial  and  venous  blood  pressure,  pulse  pressure,  and 
of  the  sjrstoBc  output  of  blood. 

2.  In  the  period  immediately  following,  there  is  a  fall  of  pulse  rate 
to  normaly  and  of  arterial  blood  pressure,  pulse  pressure,  and,  fre- 
quently, of  the  diastoUc  size  of  the  heart  to  below  normal. 

3-  Increased  diastolic  distention  during  violent  effort  may  reach  a 
pomt  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  heart  muscle  to  bring  about  a  com- 
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plete  systole.  This  results  in  the  typical  symptoms  of  acute  cardiac 
dilatation.  The  weakened  condition  of  the  cardiac  muscle  is  shown 
after  the  cessation  of  bodily  effort  by  its  inability  to  contract  to  ite' 
normal  size  or  below.  This  predludes  all  possibility  of  obtaining  tixe 
rest  needed  after  the  strain  of  iBcreaaed  diastolic  expansion  emd^ 
systolic  contraction  prevalent  in  very  active  exerrise. 

4.  Clinically  it  is  well  known  that  infectious  diseases  predispose  to 
myocardial  weakness  and  to  acute  dilatation.  Ebtperimentaily, 
De  la  Camp  has  shown  that  starvation,  likewise,  so  iH^^disposes. 
Some  authors  doubt  if  there  be  nonpathologic  hearts  with  a  museu- 
laturc  so  weak  that  it  can  be  strained  sufficiently  by  muscular  exertion 
to  dilate  acutely.  Case  2  (1361)  appears  to  indicate  that  at  least 
chronic  overstrain  may  weaken  the  myocardium  to  this  extent. 

6.  At  present  we  have  no  definite  means  of  judging  by  cdlinical 
tests  whether  or  not  an  untried  apparently  normal  heart  is  capable 
of  standinc  the  strain  of  athletic  contests.  Some  weak  hearts  remain 
dilated  aft«r  a  relatively  sUght  exertion  and  are,  th€Tcfore,  clearly 
without  adequate  tone  to  withstand  the  severe  strain.  On  the  other 
hand,  heafi»  known  to  be  diseased  may  respond  in  the  normal  manner 
by  contracting  slightly  after  the  cessation  of  moderate  exercise. 
Hearts  ^at  give  distinct  systolic  murmurs  may  withstand  a  Marathon 
race  better  than  hearts  apparently  much  more  normal  (Barach). 

6.  Extreme  care  should  be  given  to  the  examination  of  the  heart 
before  and  after  moderate  exercise  in  all  who  deme  te  «iter  severe 
athletic  contests.  Failure  of  normal  reaction  should  bar  anyone 
from  such  contests.  Even  those  withstanding  these  contests  well 
should  have  the  heart  examined  at  frequent  intervals  during  their 
training  to  avoid  overstrain.  Many  men  weaken  the  heart  muade, 
instead  of  strengthening  it,  by  continued  overstnuning.  Riviere's 
observations,  in  1909,  on  the  effect  of  prolonged  overstrain  on  young 
boys,  which  he  found  to  result  in  the  production  of  persistent  cardiac 
changes,  should  serve  as  a  special  warning  in  care  of  the  young. 

7.  Infectious  disea^ies  are  especiaUy  liable  to  wecJcen  the  myocar- 
dium. For  this  reason  severe  athletic  contests  should  be  avmded  by 
sufferers  with  or  convalescents  from  acute  infectious  diseases,  eiven 
of  so  mild  a  nature  as  tonsillitis  or  grip.  *'To  work  a  cold  off"  by 
severe  exercise  is  dangerous  advice. 

The  question  next  naturaUy  arises  as  to  the  condition  of  the  heart 
in  athletes  who  pass  through  one  or  more  seasons  of  training  and 
athletic  contests  without  obvious  symptoms  of  cardiac  trouble. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  cardiac  alterations  in  athletes  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  we  have  made  Mt  examination  of  the  hearts 
of  45  athletes  who  have  taken  part  in  major  sports  at  the  university, 
and  for  tiie  sake  of  control  have  examined  the  heatte  of  20  nonath- 
letic  students.     In  both  cases  we  have  been  guided  in  our  sdMtion 
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mcfTely  by  tiie  desire  to  pick  out  men  whose  social  and  medical  history 
giYes  no  reason  for  assuming  that  extraneous  factors  have  altered 
the  normal  structure  or  functioning  of  the  heart. 

Our  studies  show  that,  while  acute  cardiac  dilatation  of  an  imme^ 
diate  serious  nature  is  not  so  frequent  as  one  mi^t  expect  among 
college  athletes,  marked  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  the  rule  rather,  than 
the  exception,  and  that  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  cases  funcr 
tional  disturbance  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature  accompanies  th« 
hypertrophy. 

The  marked  cardiac  lesions  found  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  ojbir 
college  athletes  present  a  serious  problem,  especially  at  a  time  when 
physical  training  is  extending  from  the  colleges  to  the  secondly 
schools  and  the  popular  idea  of  a  good  physical  trainer  is  so  often^  the 
man  who  can  turn  out  winning  teams.  While  it  is  not  desirable 
unduly  to  restrict  healthy  sports,  on  the  other  hand  the  leaders  in 
athletic  sports  should  not  be  called  on  to  sacrifice  too  much  the  future 
for  the  present.  The  tendency  in  boys  from  14  to  18  to  develop 
cardiac  lesions  which  are  transitory,  if  the  heart  is  not  at  thii^  time 
subjected  to  overstrain,  complicates  the  problem  when  extended  to 
high-school  athletes. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  at  present  there  is  an  increase 
in  cardiovascidar  disease  in  this  as  in  most  civilized  countries.  The 
relations  of  violent  muscular  exertion  to  such  diseases  should  be 
theroughly  understood.  The  college  athlete  represents  a  type  of 
special  int*»rest  in  this  connection.  During  violent  athletic  contests 
he  is  stimulated  by  the  excitement  of  the  crowd  to  exert  himself  far 
beyond  the  point  of  physical  comfort.  Between  seasons  and  when 
out  of  training  he  is  apt  to  lead  a  more  or  less  sedentary  life,  and  this 
becomes  usually  the  case  after  his  athletic  career  is  over. 

The  effects  on  the  after  life  of  the  members  of  the  college  crews  at 
Chtford  and  at  Harvard  have  given  rise  to  several  studies,  but  the 
results  are  not  of  much  value  in  throwing  light  on  the  general  prob- 
lem. They  show  in  general  that  the  crew  men  have  lived  a  few  years 
longer  than  would  have  been  expected  from  mortality  tables  used  by 
life-insurance  companies,  but  accurate  medical  details  are  wanting, 
and  we  have  as  yet  no  good  data  on  the  life  expectations  of  the  picked 
classes  from  which  the  crew  men  have  come.  Perhaps  the  most 
aigaificant  tables  are  those  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  who 
reports  six  deaths  in  athletes  from  diseases  attributable  to  athletic 
overstrain  to  one  in  nonathletes  among  the  select  lot  of  young  men 
trained  at  Annapolis.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  young 
man  whose  athletic  training  had  led  to  cardiac  hypertrophy  with 
•ome  functional  disturbance  likely  to  increase  when  the  large  heart 
no  longer  has  exceptional  work  to  do  will  be  physically  handicapped 
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in  l^e,  to  what  extent  cupful  study  of  numerous  men  is  necessary  to 
show.  It  will  be  found  not  cmly  in  the  field  of  cardiorascular  diseases^ 
but  also  in  the  decreased  resistance  which  such  men  show  to  acute 
infections^  such  as  typhoid  f erer  and  pneumonia.  Dr.  Harlow  Brooks 
in  1913,  as  medical  officer  of  a  regiment  ot  the  National  Guard  in  New 
York,  in  which  there  are  many  college  athletes  from  5  to  15  years  out 
of  coll^e^  has  found  the  healtii  of  tiiese  men  on  the  whole  decidedly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  regiment. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

i.  Athletic  training  leads  at  first  to  physiologic  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart;  but  when  prolonged  and  marked  by  severer  athletic  con- 
tests it  usuaBy  leads  to  hypertrojAy  plus  dilatation  of  a  variable 
degree,  frequently  marked  by  valvular  insufficiency. 

2.  Functionally,  the  hypertrophied  heart,  even  when  dilated  and 
giving  distinct  evidence  of  valvular  insufficiency,  may  prove  more 
fitted  to  carry  the  man  through  a  severe  athletic  contest  than  a 
normal  heart  would  be.  On  the  otfier  hand,  acute  cardiac  dilatation 
occurs  more  frequently  in  athletes  and  men  used  to  severe  muscular 
strain  than  in  normal  men,  and  the  ultimate  effects  are  more  pro- 
longed and  severe. 

3.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  for  normal  human  activities  an 
"athletic'^  heart  is  distinctly  disadvantageous. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  REGULATED  REST  AND  PLAT  FOR  SCHOOL 

CHH^DREN. 

James  D.  Lovb,  M.  D.,  Jaoksonvflle*  FU. 

In  regulating  the  play  of  a  school  child  I  presuppose  that  this 
regulation  extends  to  both  the  extent  and  nature  of  play,  for  while 
one  child  may  participate  with  freedom  in  games  entailing  strenuous 
activity,  another  child  should  be  permitted  but  limited  indulgence  in 
such,  and  for  still  another  they  should  be  altogether  forbidden. 
Fatigue,  consequent  on  overexercise,  may,  by  depletion  of  vitality, 
awaken  into  activity  a  tuberculosis  tiiat  previously  had  as  its  ex- 
pression only  enlarged  lymph  nodes.  By  fatigue  the  resistance  of 
the  poorly  nourished  child  may  be  so  undermined  as  to  render  it 
an  easy  prey  to  all  infectious  maladies.  Strenuous  play  may  prove 
disastrous  and  even  fatal  in  cardiac  disease,  while  selected  and 
restricted  play  is  to  be  commended. 

The  school  cliild  with  a  spinal  curvature,  with  flat  foot,  with 
narrow  chest,  the  hunchback,  the  mentally  deficient,  are  all  as  much 
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entitled  as    the    cardiac  patient  to  the  supervision  of  a  constant 

phjBical  instruotor.     In  this  connection  I  would  protest  against  the 

obviously  unjust  methods  pursued  by  the  physical  directors  of  many 

of  our  public  schools.     One  has  but  to  visit  the  playgrounds  of  one  of 

these  sehools  to  note  the  discrimination  practiced  against  the  very 

child  who  moBtly  needs  regulated  physical  exercise.     The  physically 

fit  and  well-deT^eloped  boy  who  scarcely  needs  tiie  assistance  of  a 

director  has  lavished  on  him  the  most  patient  endeavors  of  an  athletic 

trainer,  who  hopes,  throu^  the  physical  prowess  of  his  young  prot6g6, 

thai  honor  may  redound  to  himself  and  his  school.     The  undeveloped 

and  ph3^ioally  defective  child,  who  has  been  briefly  tried  and  thrown 

into  the  discard,  is  from  every  hiunane.  point  of  view  more  entitled 

to  individual  physical  instruction  and  regulated  play  than  the  robust 

and  promising  young  athlete.    The  pathetic  side  of  this  picture  is  seen 

in  the  wistful,  longing  eyes,  the  adulation  and  hero  worship,  depicted 

on  the  face  of  the  little  chap  who  is  thus  left  to  his  own  feeble  efforts 

to  work  out  the  problen  of  his  physical  salvation.     Till  the  needs  and 

requirements  of  the  school  child  are  studied  with  a  view  to  developing 

the  weak,  conserving  the  strong,  and  overcoming  the  deformities  of 

the  defective ;  till  the  child's  capacity  for  play  is  measured  and  his  need 

of  rest  is  considered;  till  individual  instruction  and  guidance  are 

given  these  children  under  competent  supervision,  we  can  not  hope 

for  the  results  that  should  accrue  from  r^ulatcd  rest  and  play. 

While  many  of  the  foregoing  remarks  mostly  apply  to  the  growing 
boy,  1  should  deem  my  duty  but  poorly  fulfilled  were  I  to  omit  some 
special  reference  to  the  crying  need  of  regulating  rest  and  play  as 
appliini  to  the  developing  schoolgirl.  No  one  better  than  the  phy- 
sician can  appreciate  tlie  menace  to  future  health  that  attends  the 
transitional  period  from  girlhood  to  womanhood.  We  know  that 
this  period  is  an  especially  critical  one  among  girls  of  deUcate  breeding, 
and  that  it  must  be  surrounded  by  every  safeguard  to  insure  for  her 
perfect  phjrsical  development  and  future  health  and  strength.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  amount  of  work  and  play  should  be  carefully 
curtailed  and  regulated. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  recommend  the  nature  of 
play  needful  for  even  the  average  school  child.  This  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  careful  consideration  of  the  individual  child's  capacity 
and  needs*  But  I  would  protest  against  the  coercive  indoor  gym- 
nastics that  constitute  a  part  of  the  regimen  of  many  of  out  modern 
schook.  For  the  most  part  this  is  not  only  distasteful  to  the  child 
but  is  fruitless  of  the  very  results  that  are  hoped  to  be  secured.  Just 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  needful  limitations  and  restrictions, 
a  child  should  be  accorded  freedom  in  the  selection  of  his  exercise  and 
play,  for  without  a  doubt  the  happy  state  of  mind  that  attends  a 
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pleasing  form  of  exercise  contributes  materially  to  the  benefits 
derived  therefrom.  This  especially  applies  to  the  normal  child,  who 
for  a  great  portion  of  the  time  can  rely  on  the  promptings  of  nature 
to  select  and  limit  his  exercise  and  play. 

Many  of  our  school  children  are  incapable  of  prolonged  and  sus- 
tained mental  effort  without  serious  detriment  to  what  is  at  best  but  an 
unstable  nervous  organization,  and  I  am  sure  that  for  these  children 
tlia  study  periods  required  in  many  of  our  public  schools  are  entirely 
too  long.  In  the  minds  of  many  of  our  teachers  the  idea  still  prevails 
that  frequent  recesses  are  forms  of  indulgence  or  special  privileges  to 
wliich  only  the  brightest  and  best-behaved  children  are  entitled. 
J.  deny  the  right  of  any  teacher  or  disciplinarian  to  select  as  a  form  of 
punishment  the  curtailing  of  play  which  to  every  growing  child  is 
im  absolute  necessity.  I  contend  that  if  a  child  must  be  denied 
recess  or  b^  *'kept  in*'  after  school  hours  as  a  punishment  for  acts  of 
omission  or  commission,  then  is  our  systen  faulty  indeed.  Desire  for 
physical  activity  is  a  predominant  trait  in  every  normal  child,  and 
associated  with  this  is  an  equal  desire  to  be  amused.  I  indorse  the 
views  of  Dr.  Kerley,  that  among  our  school  children  *'  absence  of 
proper  amusement  is  the  mother  of  crime,"  that  amusement  and  play 
may  be  made  as  educational  as  we  like,  and  that  play  of  the  right 
kind  is  always  educational. 

In  closing  I  would  refer  to  the  absurdity  of  regulating  the  rest  and 
play  of  the  school  child  for  eight  months  of  the  year  and  freeing  him 
from  restrictions  and  depriving  him  of  guidance  during  the  months  of 
vacation.  Any  system  of  regulation  of  rest  and  play  adopted  by  our 
public  schools  must,  in  order  to  be  fruitful  of  best  results,  be  con- 
tinued without  interruption  during  the  entire  period  of  school  life. 
Neglect  of  this  is,  for  the  ends  to  be  attained,  just  as  irrational  as  to 
carefully  regulate  the  diet  of  a  child  through  the  school  months,  and, 
freeing  him  from  all  restrictions  during  vacation,  accord  him  free 
rein  for  such  gastronomic  indiscretions  as  are  prompted  by  the  ca^- 
prices  of  appetite  and  fancy.  Since  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  chil- 
dren can  be  kept  under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  physical  director, 
especially  during  the  months  of  vacation,  it  is  necessary  that  parental 
cooperation  be  secured  in  order  that  instructions  as  to  regulated  rest 
and  play  may  be  carried  out  through  the  entire  year.  Pubhc  play- 
grounds have  become  a  recognized  essential  in  every  lai^  conmiunity 
and  could  be  as  appropriately  utilized  in  the  smallest  towns.  On 
every  one  of  these  playgrounds  a  clubhouse  might  be  built  and  used  not 
only  for  indoor  amusements  and  physical  training,  but  as  a  place  for 
individual  instruction  of  parents  and  children  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  play  and  the  amount  of  rest  suitable  for  every  child. 
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COMPARATIVB   GROWTH  IN   CHBST   CIRCUMF£RENCB  AND  IN  BOPT 

LENGTH.* 

VFujLiAU  Cajrlos  Wiluams,  M.  D.,  Medical  Inapector  ofSckaoU,  Buther/ord,  N.  7. 

(ArehiveM  of  Pediatrics,  AuffUftt  iB19.) 

la  New  Jersey  the  medical  inspector  of  schools  in  any  given  dis- 
trict is  asked  to  measicre  and  record  the  circumference  of  the  chests 
and  the  body  length  in  all  children  once  a  year. 

Turning  the  problem  over  in  my  mind  during  the  regular  yearly 
examination  four  things  become  apparent : 

(1)  That  there  is  no  normal  size  for  the  chest  in  either  maled  or 
females  at  any  given  age;  no  standard  by  which  a  chest  of  a  ^^eriain 
age  may  be  judged  and  declared  to  be  either  larger  or  smaller  than 
it  should  be,  for  at  aiiy  given  age  there  were  chests  of  great  variety 
as  to  drciunference,  all  of  them,  as  far  as  could  be  told,  in  healthy 
individuals.  Also,  I  foimd  that  these  chests  were  progressing  along 
parallel  developmental  lines,  one  with  the  other,  from  year  td  year,  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  original — I  am  to  presume  hereditary- 
circumference  in  relation  to  length  of  body.  ^ 

(2)  That  in  general  there  appeared  to  be  a  fairly  imiform  increase 
in  circumference  each  year  for  all  the  chests  of  the  same  age,  though 
at  certain  ages  this  increase  in  circumference  seemed  to  be  greater 
than  at  other  ages. 

(3)  Furthermore,  that  at  a  certain  age  the  boys'  chests  seemed  to 
grow  faster  than  the  girls'  chests,  and  vice  versa. 

(4)  And,  finally,  that  there  was  an  inverse  relation  between  chest 
growth  and  the  growth  in  length  of  the  body,  and  that  in  general 
this  was  most  apparent  at  one  certain  age,  which  diflFered  with  the 
two  sexes. 

To  see  if  this  ratio  actually  occurred,  I  at  once  began  to  arrange 
and  analyze  the  mass  of  figures  I  had  collected  during  the  examlaa- 
tions  of  that  year  and  the  one  preceding.     The  results  were  chaotic. 

Being  convinced  that  this  was  due  to  inaccuracy  in  making  the 
measurements  I  then  began  to  work  with  the  Bowditch  table  of 
measurements  of  American-bom  Boston  school  children,  the  results 
of  which  work  are  the  cause  for  this  paper. 

These  figures  were  compiled  from  American-born  Boston  school 
children — 4,327  boys  and  3,681  girls,  from  7  to  16  years. 

I  took  the  niunber  of  inches  gained  in  height  and  chest  circmnf er- 
ence  from  one  year  to  the  next  in  boys  and  girls  separately,  thus: 

Gain  io  che«t  circumference  between  the  ages  7  and  8 — girls,  0.5;  boys,  0.5. 
Gain  m  body  length  between  the  ages  7  and  8--girl8,  2.1;  boys,  2.0. 

Then  dividing  the  gain  in  chest  circumference  by  the  gain  in  height 
(5 4- 2.1)  we  get  a  figure  approximately  2,  which  will  indicate  the 

» (iMiefal  UUd  of  article:  "The  Normal  and  Adventitious  Danger  Periods  for  Pulmonary  Diseoae  in 
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ratio  between  the  development  in  height  and  chest  circumference 
during  that  year. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  from  Bowditch's  figures  we  get  then  an 
average  ratio  for  each  year,  one  figure  for  the  boys,  one  for  the  girls. 

These  figures  are  as  foUows  (for  children  7  to  16  years  of  age) : 


Boys. 
Girls. 


7-8 

ft-0 

»-10 

lfr-11 

11-12 

1»-13 

2.9 
7.0 

13-14 

14-15 

2 
2 

3.8 
4.0 

3.0 
.9 

3 
5 

3 
3 

4 

7 

— 

0 
10 

15-16 


4 
1« 


Consulting  my  table  I  found,  as  I  had  expected,  that  there  was 
a  minimum  ratio  between  gain  in  chest  circumference  and  gain  in 
body  length,  which  appeared  at  a  different  age  in  the  two  sexes,  and 
that  in  each  sex  this  minimum  corresponded  approximately  to  the 
period  just  before  puberty  in  the  two  cases. 

Thus,  in  girls  we  get  a  startlingly  low  factor  between  the  ages  of  9 
and  10,  while  in  the  case  of  boys  we  get  a  less  well-marked  decrease 
in  the  factor  between  the  ages  of  12  and  13. 


HBALTHY  SICK  CHILDREN. 

Lk  Oband  Keer,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
{New  York  MeiicalJownaU June 21, 1919.) 

Health  is  a  relative  term.  Ck>nmion  usage  is  such  that  we  speak 
of  one  who  is  healthy  as  one  free  from  disease.  The  Standard  Dic- 
tionary includes  this  as  its  definition.  To  be  sick  brings  forth  visions 
of  disease  or  injury,  but  not  necessarily  so,  because  there  are  innu- 
merable instances  in  which  one  feels  sick  or  incapacitated  and  still 
remains  free  from  disease.  Only  recently  we  have  been  apprised 
of  instances  in  which  dissolution  took  place  and  a  careful  autopsy 
failed  to  reveal  disease  of  any  organ,  and  the  cause  of  death  was  un- 
assignable. It  is  possible  to  be  sick  and  remain  free  from  disease,  or, 
in  other  words,  there  are  healthy  sick  persons.  This  is  peculiarly 
true  of  childhood,  during  which  functionating  is  so  susceptible  to 
influences  from  within  and  from  without. 

This  is  a  decade  in  which  more  than  in  any  other  efficiency  is  being 
made  a  prominent  part  of  all  activity;  along  all  lines  efficiency  is 
emphasized.  The  time  places  a  responsibility  upon  the  physician 
which  he  can  not  afford  to  shirk  either  from  a  social  or  an  economic 
standpoint.  In  childhood  especially  we  should  be  concerned,  not 
with  disease  alone,  but  with  the  maintenance  of  every  organ  in  per- 
fect condition.  Even  this  is  not  sufficient;  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Perfect  condition  ot  every  organ  goes 
a  long  way  toward  the  continuance  of  efficiency  and  the  successfid 
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resistance  of  disease.  But  perfect  organs  are  not  ateolutely  essential 
to  the  continuance  of  good  health,  or  even  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
normal  resistance  of  disease.  A  child  may  have  one  or  more  organs 
diseased,  and  yet  remain  in  better  condition  than  the  child  who  has 
every  organ  perfect.  And  why?  Because  perfect  functionating  of 
an  oi^an  is  far  more  important  and  necessary  to  life  than  mere  per- 
fection of  structure.  Tliere  must  be  coordination  and  cooperation 
lietween  the  several  parts  if  efficiency  is  to  be  maintained,  and  the 
failure  of  one  or  more  organs  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  others  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  child  feel  sick,  althou^  there  be  no  disease 
present.  Shall  we  disregard  perfection  of  structiu^  ?  By  no  means, 
but  we  have  the  habit  of  emphasizing  it  beyond  its  importance,  and 
it  is  time  that  we  gave  the  proper  value  to  perfect  functionating  also. 
For  the  child  of  these  times  physiological  living  is  e^i^ceedingly 
important,  and  from  a  large  experience  with  children  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  normal  efficiency  is  maintained  and  strengthened  by 
phpiological  living.  Physiological  living  will  mean  something  dif- 
ferent for  each  child,  and  in  the  same  child  may  differ  with  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  childhood.  This  is  independent  of  the  effect  of  the 
Twying  activities  and  influences  which  modify  each  period.  To  the 
infant  it  means  mostly  eating  and  keeping;  to  the  older  child,  play 
and  unrestrained  activities  of  mind  and  body;  to  the  young  person, 
tlu"  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  This  lil'e 
must  be  lived  in  harmony  with  personal  and  individual  peculiarities, 
whether  they  refer  to  sleep,  to  diet,  to  mental  effort,  or  to  physical 
acsomplishment.  No  two  childinen  are  exactly  alike,  and  what  will 
help  one  may  harm  another.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  lay  down 
more  than  the  most  general  ndes.  But  one  general  rule  must  be 
observed,  and  that  is  that  the  life  must  be  lived  in  a  manner  to  con- 
duce to  the  harmonious  action  of  all  of  the  several  organs,  and  to 
ha?e  this  a  conmstent  action  and  not  by  spells;  to  promote  a  con- 
tinuance of  perfect  functionating  of  each  organ  and  to  have  this 
accomplished  as  the  result  of  habit,  rather  than  of  mental  effort  upon 
the  part  of  the  child.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  any  scheme  that 
«ims  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  children  is  doomed  to  early  and  cer- 
tain failure  unless  it  is  based  upon  the  physiological  fact  that  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  is  a  perfectly  normal  and  conamendable  attribute 
of  this  period  of  life.  And  pleasing  is  not  a  matter  of  minuter  or 
houn;  it  must  be  adapted  to  individual  needs.  The  writer  trusts 
that  he  has  made  it  clear  that  the  healthy  sick  child  is  not  the  victim 
of  (liseaHe,  or  even  of  conditions  that  are  associate<i  with  disease, 
although  the  latter  may  some  time  be  the  case,  but  is  a  subnormal 
individual  who  usually  gets  scant  attention  because  his  need  is  not 
emphaKized  by  pathological  changes. 
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In  the  treatment^  of  these  children  there  is  demanded  considerable 
patience  to  determine  the  exact  fault,  and  considerable  judgment  as 
to  how  that  fault  may  be  corrected,  because  it  is  always  and  essen- 
tially an  individual  problem  for  the  physician.  There  is  always  a 
need  for  the  parent's  intelligent  cooperation,  and  this  can  be  secured 
only  by,  an  explanation  of  just  what  we  are  aiming  to  accomplish. 
In. addition,  it  may  be.  necessary  to  adjust  the  child's  diet  to  indi- 
vidual, needs  and  admipi^ter  such  stimulants  or  tonics  as  are  clearly 
indie$ted.  Jn  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  dietetic  fault  is  either 
a  dpftciettcy  of  fat  or  the  ingestion  of  food  that  undergoes  putrefactive 
ch^ngQ^  readily,  or  there  may  be  a  combination  of  the  two.  In 
giving  a  tonic  the  writer  has  found  that  it  is  nearly  alwajrs  desirable, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  combine  with  it  very  small  doses  of 
tincture  of  digitalis,  for  this  seems  better  than  anything  else  to  in- 
fluence a  sluggish  or  disturbed  circulation  and  enhance  the  value  of 
tho  selected  tonic.  This  experience  has  extended  now  over  several 
years*  Despite  all  that  we  may  do,  some  of  these  children  do  not 
respond  to  any  treatment  until  they  are  placed  in  bed  and  kept 
there  fpr  at  least  a  week  or  10  days,  and  this  fact  is  an  important  one 
to  remember  when  we  are  not  meeting  with  inmiediate  success. 

It  is  not  the  large  things  in  medicine  for  which  we  are  commended 
or  condemned,  but  the  little  things,  the  details.  The  pubUc  expects 
us  to  do  the  larger  things,  but  our  knowledge  of  disease  has  often 
made  us  unmindful  of  the  things  that  lead  up  to  it,  and  familiarity 
with  the  complaints  of  the  adult  has  perhaps  led  some  to  a  contempt 
for  their  statements  in  regard  to  their  children.  If,  however,  the  hint 
thrown  out  by  >the  writer  this  evening  is  persistently  heeded,  the 
army  of  healthy  sick  children  will  be  reduced  materially,  and  some 
physicians  will  in  time  gain  a  reputation  for  accomplishing  what  the 
public  will  term  ''marvelous  improvement"  in  children  whom  their 
colleagues  disregarded  because  they  did  not  present  definite  disease 
for  treatment. 

MEASURED  FEEDING  FOR  OLDER  CHILDREN. 

Wm.  R.  p.  Emersox,  M.  D.,  AssiatarU  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Tufi$  Medical  School,  Boston, 

(Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJoumal,  Jan.  16,1914.) 

The  feeding  of  infants  hfs  become  an  art  made  possible  by  per- 
centage feeding  of  milk  and  other  foods,  the  constituents  of  which 
have  been  determined  with  almost  absolute  precision.  Indeed, 
exactness  has  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  sometimes  the 
physician's  judgment  is  led  astray  by  laboratory  analyses.  In  the 
case  of  older  children  this  condition  does  not  obtain.  In  fact,  food 
is  prescribed  by  the  physician  in  most  indefinite  terms,  or  else  not 
prescribed  at  all.     Such  expressions  as,  '*Give  the  child  good,  nour- 
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ishing  fooil,  and  plenty  of  it/'  or  else  **Be  sure  the  child*  does  not 
take  anything  indigestible"  dispose  of  the  whole  question.  Some- 
times the  physicians  may  ease  his  conscience  by  adding,  **Not  too 
many  sweets  and  no  tea  or  coflfee/'  It  seems  superfluous  to*  state 
that  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  diet  of  the  growing  child  id  a 
poor  one,  but  it  is  met  with  so  often  that  it  demands  most  seriotiS 
attention.  Someone  has  well  said,  '*Why  do  physicians  exereiee«o 
much  care  in  prescribing  drugs  that  are  administered  only  occasionally 
and  so  little  care  in  prescribing  food  which  is  taken  daily?"  This 
neglect  of  the  proper  supervision  of  the  feeding  of  older  childi^eii  is 
responsible  for  many  serious  diseases  of  early  life  and  especially^'fof 
many  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  that  are  most  difficult  to 
remedy. 

For  the  p'roper  feeding  of  the  child,  both  physician  and  parent 
should  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  food  and  food  values.  Three 
principal  methods  are  in  use  for  measuring  food.  In  one,  all  food  is- 
divided  in  portions  of  100  grams  and  tables  are  made  out  for  the  cal^ 
oric  values  of  each  portion.  This  method  is  not  readily  adopted  by 
either  physician  or  parent,  as  it  requires  a  mental  readjustment  of 
vahice,  which  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  success.  We  buy  food  by  the 
ounce  or  pound.  All  infant  feeding  in  this  country  is  by  ounces. 
The  change  into  other  standards  of  measurement  renders  the  method 
impractical  except  for  laboratory  work.  A  second  method  consists 
in  adopting  the  ordinary  serving  as  a  unit  of  measure.  This  method 
is  incorrect,  because  what  is  an  ordinary  serving  for  one  person  is  not 
so  for  another.  This  method  also  lacks  an  important  factor  present 
in  the  other  two  methods — ^namely,  that  of  comparison,  which  is  a 
great  aid  to  memory.  The  third  method,  proposed  by  Irving  Fisher 
in  1906,  is  calle<i  the  caloric  per  cent  method.  Prof.  Fisher  prepared 
tables  indicating  the  amount  of  food  necessary  to  furnish  100  calories 
of  food  value,  such  amounts  being  used  as  standard  portions.  For 
example,  one  slice  of  bread  has  a  value  of  100  calories;  also  one  pat 
of  butter,  or  the  lean  meat  in  a  lamb  chop,  or  5  ounces  of  milk,  or  one 
slice  of  bacon.  These  units  or  multiples  of  units  represent  very  closely 
the  amount  ordinarily  taken  at  one  serving,  so  that  food  can  readily 
be  served  according  to  this  plan.  It  gives  at  first  hand  comparisons 
that  help  fix  food  values  in  the  memory,  the  knowledge  of  a  compar- 
atively small  number  of  which  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  our  needs  in 
any  particular  case.  Sufficient  information  can  be  given  in  a  short 
conversation  to  enable  a  person  to  raise  or  lower  his  diet  500  or  600 
calories  daily,  which  is  an  amount  sufficient  to  cause  a  gain  or  loss  in 
vei^t  as  desired. 

For  a  child  who  is  6  to  14  years  of  age,  10  to  20  pounds  under  weight, 
and  who  continues  his  usual  occupations,  between  two  and  three 
thousand  calories  of  food  per  day  are  necessary  for  proper  gain. 
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Having,  then,  a  practical  measure  of  food  values,  in  order  to  mak.> 
a  child  gain  or  lose  body  weight,  the  following  steps  are  necessary: 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  child.  This 
can  be  obtained  by  what  Dr.  Morton  Prince  calls  painting  pictures. 
All  girls  want  to  be  attractive  and  beautiful.  They  also  want  to  do 
as  other  girls  do — dance,  swim,  and  play  tennis.  Every  boy  wants 
to  be  athletic.  The  desire  to  play  baseball  ami  football  can  always 
be  aroused  in  him  sufficiently  to  cause  him  to  do  almost  anything  to 
gain  a  good  physical  condition  for  that  purpose.  Next,  there  must 
^be  a  sufificient  control  of  the  patient  by  parent  or  other  person  acting 
''in  loco  parentis"  to  secure  a  record  of  food  taken  and  a  regular 
report  at  stated  intervals. 

The  preliminary  record  is  of  importance  in  this  method  of  feeding. 
First,  it  shows  how  much  food  is  habitually  taken;  second,  it  shows 
the  kind  taken;  third,  and  more  important  still,  it  shows  what  the 
child  likes  and  dislikes,  making  it  possible  to  retain  such  foods  in  the 
diet  as  are  agreeable  to  the  child,  simply  substituting  others  for  those 
that  should  not  be  taken,  thus  working  along  lines  of  least  resistance, 
a  most  important  factor  in  successful  feeding.  In  the  case  of  delicate 
girls,  hkes  and  disfikes,  aversion  to  form,  taste,  or  smell,  or  associa- 
tions of  certain  foods  with  unpleasant  events  may  be  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  securing  proper  nutrition.  Their  appetit-es 
are  fickle,  leading  them  to  five  almost  wholly  on  carbohydrate  food , 
the  proteid  being  far  too  low  for  proper  growth.  Cause  and  effect 
form  a  vicious  cycle  often  made  evident  by  this  simple  preliminary 
list. 

The  48-hour  record  may  also  show  mistaken  ideas  of  parents  as 
regards  feeding.  They  frequently  exhibit  a  certain  pride  in  thinking 
that  what  does  not  agree  with  them  will  not  agree  with  their  children. 
Mistaken  ideas  of  food  values  may  lead  to  the  total  exclusion  from 
the  diet  of  many  important  articles  of  food. 

Having  from  this  48-hour  record  a  knowleilge  of  the  kind  of  foo<l 
taken  and  its  amount,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
24-hour  intake  by  simple  changes. 

Such  changes  do  not  force  the  child  to  take  too  much  food  at  any 
one  meal,  and  therefore  there  is  little  danger  of  causing  indigestion. 
In  fact,  in  following  delicate  children  with  measured  feeding  I  have 
seen  no  case  of  indigestion  result.  Children  under  weight  seem  to 
have  a  remarkable  abihty  to  digest  food,  taking  as  high  as  3,500  cal- 
orics without  digestive  disturbances.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  children  who  are  overweight,  symptoms  of  indigestion  disap- 
pear in  a  remarkable  manner  with  a  diminution  of  the  day's  ration. 

Measured  feeding  shows  almost  invariably  that  a  child  without 
organic  disease  is  underweight  because  he  does  not  eat  enough  and 
over-^^^eight  because  he  eats  too  much.     It  is  a  far  too  common  occur- 
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rence  to  find  children  taking  tonics,  transported  to  different  climates, 
given  all  kinds  of  treatment  to  make  them  gain  in  weight,  when  a 
iDeasurement  of  their  food  shows  they  are  taking  from  1,000  to  1,400 
calories  daily,  an  amount  too  small  for  them  to  possibly  gain  unless 
Actually  confined  to  bed. 

In  health  the  question  of  a  proper  proportion  erf  protein,  fat,  and 
carbohydrates,  namely,  that  of  a  balanced  diet,  needs  attention  only 
b  a  general  way,  as  taste  regulates  this  in  most  instances.  For 
example,  bread,  which  represents  protein  and  carbohydrate,  requires 
butter  (fat)  to  make  it  palatable.  Meat,  composed  of  fat  and  protein, 
reqaires  potato  (carbohydrate)  to  please  the  taste.  So  the  combi- 
nation  of  bread  and  butter,  meat  and  potato,  bread  and  milk,  rep* 
resent  physiological  needs  that  taste  recognizes  and  controls. 


COLD  BATHS  AlVD  SLEEPING  PORCHES.^ 

A.  HoBOAK  ICacWhinnie,  H.  D.,  Seattle. 
{New  York  AfediealJoumal,  Apr.  18,  WI4.) 

The  morning  cold  bath  was  not  only  a  fad,  but  became  a  rage  for  a, 
number  of  years.  It  is  still  followed  by  many  as  a  most  admirable 
prooe<iure  for  toning  up  the  nervous  system;  and  so  is  the  morning 
glass  of  whisky.  Cold  plunges  are  very  much  in  evidence,  even  at 
Uie  present  time,  in  athletic  house  swimming  pools  and  baths.  In 
England  the  cold  bath  is  very  much  in  vogue,  almost  to  the  stage  of 
fanaticism.  It  is  often  related  that  so  and  so  broke  the  ice  daily, 
when  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  his  cold  plimge.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble to  measure  the  shock  to  the  human  mechanism  and  the  extra 
vork  thrust  upon  the  individual,  what  a  change  of  sentiment  would 
■  immediately  take  placet 

No  thought  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  himian  body  is  a  piece  of 
mechanism  which  will  stand  but  a  given  amoimt  of  strain.  No 
greater  shock  was  ever  transmitted  to  this  mechanism  than  we  see 
ii  the  swimming  pools  at  a  temperature  of  70®  F.  This  temperature, 
in  itself,  if  continued  for  too  long  a  period,  adds  more  work  to  the 
mtemal  organs.  But  for  this  to  be  followed,  as  we  ordinarily  see, 
by  a  hot  shower  and  then  by  a  cold  shower,  is  the  most  abominable 
practice  imaginable. 

It  b  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  see  so  many  nervous  systems 
specked ;  it  is  from  nothing  more  or  less  than  overstimulation.  True, 
many  persons  are  able  to  withstand  this  for  a  while,  but  the  over- 
itimulation  is  followed  by  depression,  which  must  be  counterbalanced 
by  an  overaction  or  regeneration  through  an  increase  of  the  phjrsio- 
logieat  processes;  metabolic  changes  of  all  the  internal  organs  and 

>  Oenenl  title  of  vtJcle:  "  Two  of  the  Preeent-Day  Fads." 
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their  secretions  follow.  This,  in  turn,  means  a  large  consumption 
of  food  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  the  losses. 

«  The  physiological  processes  of  the  various  organs  are  capable  of 
doing  a  definite  amount  of  work.  Such  work  is  governed  by  the 
amount,  as  well  as  the  character  of  ingested  material,  and  by  the 
capabilities  of  these  organs  to  produce  the  necessary  conversion,  or 
by  their  power  and  that  of  their  secretions  to  convert  this  latent 
energy  of  fuel  to  usefulness. 

'■  Fresh  air  never  harmed  any  individual  when  taken  imder  proper 
conditions;  and  it  k  necessary  for  healthy  existence.  .  In  this  day 
we  hear  much  about  f^esh  air;  this  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  numerous  sleeping  porches,  so  called.  Sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
under  proper  conditions,  is  to  be  commended;  but  under  the  con- 
ditions we  ordinarily  see,  it  is  to  be  severely  condemned. 

Upon  inv€*stigating  100  sleeping  porches  in  this  vicinity,  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  found  to  exist:  In  96  cases  the  sides  of  the 
sleeping  balcony  were  partially  protected  from  the  wind  and  rain 
by  a  tarpaulin  or  some  other  material.  Two  had  no  protection  what- 
ever, and  one  was  inclosed  with  glass  windows  which  could  be  thrown 
open  horizontally  at  night  on  retiring.  This  was  the  only  one  that 
could  be  closed  in  the  daytime,  and  had  hot-water  radiators  connect- 
ing with  the  boiler  in  the  cellar  that  kept  the  bed  and  its  covering 
as  warm  all  day  as  the  rest  of  the  house.  In  98  cases  the  bed,  mat- 
tress, linen,  and  covers  were  exposed  all  day  to  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere.  Only  46  had  tarpaulin  to  protect  the  bedcovers  from 
the  moisture.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  covering  was  insufficient 
for  proper  protection. 

On  interrogating  the  persons  who  occupied  these  sleeping  porches 
the  answer  was  that  they  foimd  a  considerable  amount  of  dampness 
throughout  the  covers  and  mattress.  A  number  found  it  necessary 
to  warm  the  bed  by  hot  flatirons;  others  used  an  electric  pad.  The 
nervous  system  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  shock  which  dampn 
ness  produces,  especially  at  night  when  we  find  our  physical  forces 
at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  body  must  in  all  these  cases  furnish  heat 
enough  to  warm  and  practically  dry  out  the  bed  covers  or  linen  before 
the  individual  is  able  to  go  comfortably  to  sleep.  This  again  makes 
it  necessary  for  all  the  physiological  forces  to  work  more  than  is 
natural  at  that  time  of  night,  in  order  both  to  dry  out  the  bed  clothing 
and  to  keep  the  body  warm. 

A  chill  is  quite  frequently  the  result,  and  it  is  some  little  time  before 
normal  equilibrium  is  established.  This  will  not  harm  such  individ- 
uals as  are  robust  and  able  to  overcome  the  shock;  but  there  are 
those  who  are  pale  and  anemic,  and  not  so  robust — persons  whose 
physiological  forces  are  not  so  easily  aroused  to  excessive  work,  and 
are  able  to  maintain  only  their  daily  physiological  processes  without 
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being  caDed  upon  for  any  additional  strain  in  the  form  of  drying  beds, 
mattresses,  and  covers.  When  such  people  occupy  sleeping  porches 
as  described,  their  physiological  forces  fail  to  exert  themselves  to  do 
the  a^lditional  things  called  for.  The  inevitable  residt  is  a  lowering 
of  the  bodily  resistance  to  the  point  where  attack  is  easily  made  by 
the  various  diseases. 

TTie  suggestion  offered  for  sleeping  porches  is  that  they  be. so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  completely  protected  from  the  weather.  Doors 
should  be  large,  so  that  the  bed  can  be  kept  in*the  heated  room  doting 
the  entire  day.  When  ready  for  the  night,  it  should  be  wheeled  to 
the  sleeping  porch,  thus  obviating  the  disadvantageous  con^ditions 
previously  described.  'u 


RECENT  DATA  IN  REGARD  TO  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS.', 

Ion  V  Vax  PxtT,  A.  D.  G.y  A.  L.  A.,  Former  Profeator  in  Charge,  CclUegeof  ArckUeetmre,  Oomett  Uniotrdiy. 

ilnUratate  Medkal  Journal,  April,  1914.) 

I  have  sent  out  inqiuries  to  about  200  open-air  schools^  T%^^  ^^ 
^tuated  in  86  different  cities,  and  I  have  had  answers  from  about  90 
of  them. 

I  find  that,  of  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  country,  about  10 
per  cent  are  for  normal  children,  75  per  cent  for  anemic  children,  and, 
in  some  cases,  for  those  that  are  predisposed  but  with  no  marked 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  while  15  per  cent  are  for  tuberculous  chil- 
drfn.  The  last-named  division  includes  a  certain  number  of  schools 
IhAt  are  for  bone  and  gland  tuberculosis  without  admitting  any  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

While  it  is  advantageous  for  social  economy  that  there  be  pre 
ponderance  of  schools  for  anemic  and  incipient  cases  over   those 
for  cases  in  which  the  advance  of  the  disease  has  become  marked,  it 
soems  regrettable  that  there  should  not  be  an  even  larger  proportion 
ol  schools  for  normal  children. 

Although  a  number  of  those  that  are  subnormal  or  weakly  have 
undoubtedly  been  so  from  infancy,  or  on  account  of  very  early  lack 
<A  nourishment  and  care,  there  is  a  marked  proportion  that  retro- 
ITftde  during  periods  that  occur  after  they  enter  school.  Just  as  care 
of  the  anemic  and  predisposed  children  lessen  the  number  of  those 
adranoed  in  tuberculosis,  so  the  open-air  school  for  the  normal 
Would  doubtless  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  those  who  would  become 
anemic  and  develop  incipient  tuberculosis.  Probably  one  reason  that 
the  proportion  of  schools  for  normal  children  and  for  anemic  is  so 
markedly  in  favor  of  the  latter  is  that  the  movement  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  medical  profession  has  made  more  effort  for  invalids  than 
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educators  have  for  normal  children.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  pro- 
portion is  rapidly  changing. 

Another  interesting  comparison  that  has  been  shown  beyond  a 
doubt  by  my  canvass  is  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  schools 
having  no  heat  in  the  classrooms  than  of  those  having  classrooms 
somewhat  warmed.  In  other  words,  57  per  cent  of  the  sohook  are 
entirely  without  classroom  heat,  and  only  the  remaining  43  per  cent 
are  what  have  been  termed  ** low-temperature  rooms."  In  some  of 
the  latter,  the  heat  is  allowed  to  be  turned  on  up  to  a  limit  of  66^  F., 
which  is  unusually  high.  It  b  probable  that  the  number  of  schools 
exduding  heat  is  increased  above  what  the  figures  indicate  on  their 
face,  by  the  fact  that  California  and  a  certain  number  of  Southern 
States  have  rooms  where  heat  would  be  unnecessary,  even  from  the 
standard  of  those  who  believe  in  a  ** low- temperature"  room. 

From  the  descriptions  I  have  received  of  the  schools,  it  is  apparent 
that  some  ot  Hie  classrooms  that  are  considered  outdoor  or  open- 
window  rooms,  have  windows  only  on  one  side;  inadequacy  of  this 
provision  is  evidently  recognized  by  the  majority. 

A  large  number  of  the  schools  for  defined  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  are  in  sanatoria,  and  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  officers 
where  recognized  or  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  excluded — 
namely,  that  **a  school  is  no  place  for  such  a  case,"  may  be  very 
reasonably  admitted,  if  by  ** school"  we  mean  only  places  of  instruc- 
tion for  children  who  are  not  tuberculous.  It  would  be  a  pity, 
however,  that  no  place  of  instruction  be  provided  for  weU-define<l 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  children  forced  to  remain  in  unhealthy 
tenements,  while  they  might  be  taught  and  furthermore  be  curt^d 
instead  of  dragging  on  through  a  short  number  of  diseased  and  con- 
taminating years  to  a  premature  death. 

Although  my  data  are  not  entirely  complete  on  this  point,  I 
shoidd  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  furnish  the  children 
with  some  additional  food,  and  a  number  of  the  schools  fiu'nish  a 
dinner  and  two  luncheons.  In  New  York  City  a  luncheon  was 
furnished  up  to  the  present  year,  1913-14,  but  has  not  been  furnished 
this  year.  I  find  that  in  a  few  schools  where  no  food  is  furnished, 
there  exists  a  strong  feeling  that  none  should  be  provided.  Dr. 
Walter  W.  Roach,  of  Philadelphia,  voices  this  in  his  report  to  me. 

In  Boston  another  system  prevails.  The  children  are  encom-agrd 
to  bring  a  luncheon  with  them,  and  additional  food  of  some  kind  Is 
provided  at  a  small  cost.  In  certain  schools,  they  are  required  to 
prociu^e  something  hot — soup,  chocolate,  etc. 

Just  as  superaUmentation  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  ui 
stemming  the  advance  of  tuberculosis  in  the  individual  when  under 
treatment  as  a  patient,  so  it  is  for  those  in  the  early  stages  who  are 
predisposed  or  tuberculous,  and  iji  school,  instead  of  in  a  clinic  or 
sanatorium. 
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As  we  saw  in  the  theoretical  disciidsion  of  this  subject,  outdoor  life 
will  bring  about  greater  power  of  assimilation  and  greater  need  of 
fuel  supply. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  where  paternalism  should  be  excluded, 
and  it  would  seem  wiser,  in  the  case  of  all  children  where  the  disease 
has  announced  itself  in  any  way,  to  forestall  a  greater  expense  in  the 
sanatorium  or  hospital  by  supplying  requisite  noiuishment  in 
anticipation. 

Finally,  I  have  found  that  in  a  few  schools  there  is  lack  of  medical 
suporvision.  For  normal  children  such  supervision  is  not  so  impor- 
tant: but  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  ordinary  school  should  bo 
without  regular  medical  inspection,  and  when  it  becomes  an  open  air 
school,  such  supervision  should  never  be  dispensed  with.  Careful 
comparisons  of  the  weights,  gcun  iu  hemoglobin,  and  gain  in  mental 
power  of  the  children,  should  be  recorded  and  filed  for  comparison. 

It  would  be  of  great  value  if  more  experiments,  ranging  over  long 
periods  of  time,  could  be  made  in  emulation  of  those  made  by  Dr. 
Roach  and  in  a  few  other  districts.  If  such  were  instituted  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  so  that  results  in  California  could  be  com- 
pared with  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  control  warm-air 
class<*s  being  compared  with  o|>en-air  classes,  and  with  *  *  open-window" 
or '  *  low-temperature ' '  classes,  all  under  carefully  balanced  conditions, 
some  certain  knowledge  could  be  adduced. 

The  most  encouraging  thing  that  is  shown  by  the  canvass  just  made 
is  the  continued  growth  in  number  of  open-air  schools.  It  not  only 
means  that  fr€«h  air  in  the  schools  has  come  to  stay,  but  that  fresh 
air  in  the  home  and  in  the  community  will  soon  be  on  the  increase. 


ON  THE  RESPIRATION  OF  EXPIRED  AIR. 

Thomas  R.  Ckowdbr,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 
( The  Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  October ,  ms.) 

The  inunediate  reinspiration  of  a  portion  of  our  expired  air  occurs 
quite  commonly — so  commonly,  in  fact,  that  it  is  an  accompaniment 
o(  respiration  during  the  major  part  of  the  lives  of  practically  all. 
I  have  made  the  attempt  to  determine  some  of  the  factors  controlling 
this  phenomenon.  The  work  has  included  the  analysis  of  some  900 
Bamplefi  of  inspired  air. 

[Then  follows  a  discussion  of  his  experiments.] 

The  experiments  represent  only  such  conditions  as  are  Ukely  to  be 
met  with  in  daily  life.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  closet,  the 
rooDui  utilized  were  well  ventilated.  Many  times  the  air  supply  was 
exceesive.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  what  kind  of 
air  m  breathed  under  ordinary  and  good  conditions,  rather  than 
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what  may  be  breathed  under  exceptionally  bad  conditions.  It  may 
be  fairiy  concluded  that  when  one  lives  indoors  and  remains  quiet  he 
will  immediately  rebreathe  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of  his  own  expired 
air.  When  he  goes  to  bed  it  will  be  more — from  1  or  2  per  cent  to 
4  €H*  5  per  cent,  depending  on  the  position  in  which  he  lies.  In  some 
of  the  positions  assimaed  by  people  sleeping  it  may  even  be  as  high 
as  8  or  10  per  cent,  and  I  have  once  foimd  it  18  per  cent  in  a  single 
tedt,' which  did  not  necessitate  a  position  by  any  means  improbable. 
Nor  does  sleeping  in  the  open  insure  pure  air  for  breathing.  The 
same  influences  here  produce  the  same  relative  results  that  they  do 
inside.  When  one  buries  his  head  between  pillow  and  bedclothes 
for  the  sake  of  warmth,  reinspiration  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  small  in  amoimt. 
'    [Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  physiology  of  respiration.] 

It  is  commonly,  though  erroneously  supposed,  that  the  good 
e£f6cts  of  efficient  ventilation  are  due  to  the  chemical  piuity  of  the 
air.  When  attention  was  called  to  the  occurrence  of  immediate 
Fehffipiration,  it  was  looked  on  as  a  newly  discovered  source  of  im- 
piuitj^dn  the  air  we  breathe.  To  this  previously  imrecognized  source 
of  contamination  was  attributed  much  of  the  failure  that  has  so 
often  attended  attempts  to  bring  comfort  out  of  ventilating  pro- 
cedures, and  from  this  has  arisen  the  ** theory  of  displacement''  in 
its  application  to  ventilation.  Accepting  the  old  notion  that  chemical 
purity  is  a  proper  basis  for  ventilation  standards,  and  assuming  that 
reinspiration  is  necessarily  harmful,  some  of  the  hygienists  propose 
to  handle  the  air  supphed  to  a  room  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ex- 
pired air  will  be  immediately  carried  away  from  the  face  and  can  not 
be  rebreathed.  It  is  asserted  that,  if  the  new  principle  is  apphed,  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  air  than  is  demanded  by  the  older  quanti- 
tative or  dilution  standards  can  be  made  to  yield  hygienic  results. 
But  smaller  quantities  of  air  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  main- 
taining the  currents  that  have  been  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  displacement  aimed  at.  Or,  if  the  necessary  cur- 
rents are  maintained,  and  throughout  a  sufficient  area  to  be  effective, 
it  becomes  a  physical  necessity  to  recirculate  the  air;  thus  only  de- 
laying rather,  than  preventing  reinspiration,  and  reducing  the  system 
to  one  of  simple  dilution,  which  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  to  avoid. 
By  actual  experiment  I  know  that  the  plan  most  widely  heralded 
does  just  this  thing  so  far  as  the  contamination  of  the  air  of  a  room 
is  concerned,  and  it  is  improbable  that  immediate  reinspiration  is 
materially  restricted.  The  theory  of  displacement  does  not  suffi- 
ciently take  into  consideration  that  all  animals  possessing  lungs 
ventilate  them  on  a  very  simple  principle  of  dilution;  nor  does  the 
pure-air  theory  sufficiently  consider  that  the  air  of  the  luugs  always 
remains  highly  contaminated  with  their  own  excretory  gases,  and 
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that  there  is  such  an  effective  barrier  as  the  dead  space  agaiust  the 
lowering  of  the  contamination. 

If  it  is  derived  to  prevent  reinspiration,  ways  have  been  indicated 
by  which  this  may  be  done.  The  results  will  be  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, according  to  the  plan  chosen;  but  in  no  case  will  the  results, 
whether  good  or  bad,  dej>end  on  the  fact  that  reinspiration  is  pre- 
vented. Within  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  piu-ity  of  the  air  w« 
breathe  (in  so  far  as  the  purity  is  effected  by  the  products  of  respira- 
tion), the  respiratory  function  is  perfectly  adapted  to  maintain  its 
normal  balance.  The  only  apparent  effect  of  rebreathing  a  Uttle  of 
our  own  expired  air  is  a  slightly  deeper  inspiration. 

But  ventilation  is  not  a  matter  of  Httle  consequence  because  of 
this.  It  is  still  just  as  important  as  it  has  always  been  considered; 
the  benefits  of  fresh  air  and  the  outdoor  life  are  beyond  question* 
But  these  measures  should  be  carried  out  iu  the  interest  of  the  heat 
economy  of  the  body  rather  than  with  regard  to  the  chemical  purity 
(rf  the  air  we  breathe.  The  good  effects  of  the  outdoor  air  depend  on 
its  coolness,  its  motion,  and  its  relative  hmnidity.  These  physical 
qualities  enable  it  to  absorb  the  heat  which  is  constantly  being 
formed  in  the  body,  and  which  must  be  as  constantly  removed. 
Air  that  will  take  it  up  rapidly  will  stimulate  healthy  functions;  air 
that  takes  it  too  slowly  leads  to  sluggish  metabolism,  and  if  main- 
tained will  .ultimately  result  in  a  low  resistance  to  disease. 

The  rigor  of  a  temperate  or  a  colder  climate  makes  of  its  inhabit- 
ants a  house-dwelling  race.  They  very  commonly  overheat  their 
houses,  if  not  by  fire  and  steam,  then  by  the  heat  of  their  own  bodies; 
and  when  they  do  this  they  complain  of  poor  ventilation,  regardless 
of  whether  the  air  supply  is  large  or  small.  Whichever  this  may  be, 
under  any  conditions  that  are  likely  to  arise,  there  will  still  be  oxygen 
in  excess  of  every  demand,  and  the  CO,  will  still  find  a  ready  escape 
from  the  blood;  but  in  an  overwarm  atmosphere  the  body  will  b© 
stagnated  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  the  tissue  cells  will  be 
decreased.  Ventilation  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  thermic 
balance  of  the  body  and  to  stimulate  its  chemical  activity;  and 
ventilation  with  cool  air  is  especially  desirable.  A  little  extension 
of  the  dead  space  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  of  no  consequence.  In 
spite  of  this  extra  contamination  of  the  inspired  air,  the  proportion 
of  CO,  in  the  alveolar  air  will  remain  a  Uttle  lower  in  a  warm  room 
than  in  the  invigorating  cold  of  the  out-of-dooi's,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Boycott  and  Haldane.  It  will  remain  so,  because  metabolism  is 
reflexly  retarded  by  a  warm  aerial  envelope,  the  consumption  of 
oxygon  by  the  tissues  and  the  production  of  CO,  by  them  being 
much  loss  in  warm  air  than  in  cold. 

That  this  discussion  concerning  the  significance  of  reinspiration 
applies  only  to  healthy  persons  scarcely  needs  to  be  added.     The 
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oapaeity  e{  tke  lungs  nmy  become  do  res^sieted  by  disease  that  thA 
slightest  addition  to  their  work  is  undesirable.  But  when  we  learn 
that  they  are  still  capable  of  performing  the  respiratory  fmiotioii 
with  the  capacity  reduced  to  so  little  as  one-sixth  of  the  aormali  the 
margin  of  safety  is  seen  to  be  a  very  generous  one. 


THE  AIR  AS  A  VEHICLB  OF  INFECTION. 

Charucs  v.  Chahn,  U.  T},,  Superintendent  of  HeaUk,  Providence,  R.  /. 
{JoumtU^/the  Amerieon  Medk»l  A9»oelaikfn,  Fd).  7,  mj^) 

A  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done  to  determine  the  resistance 
of  different  kinds  of  bacteria  to  drying  and  their  vitality  in  dust.  The 
factors  affecting  the  life  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  outside  of  the 
body  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  quite  discordant 
results  have  been  obtained  by  different  observers.  Certain  it  is  that 
some  bacteria,  as  those  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  gonorrhea,  and 
influenza,  die  so  quickly  that  their  carriage  on  dust  is  practically  im- 
possible. On  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  of  tubercle,  typhoid,  and 
diphtheria  bacilli  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  their  floating  on  dust 
particles.  On  account  of  the  mechanical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ex- 
plaining how  substances  so  difficult  to  reduce  to  flne  dust  as  feces 
and  sputum  could  b^  dust-borne,  other  modes  of  infection  were  sought^ 
for,  and  in  1897,  Flugge  showed  that  infecting  bacteria  could  be  car- 
ried in  the  fine  droplets  of  saliva  which  are  thrown  from  the  mouth 
during  loud  talking  or  coughing,  but  which  are  absent  during  quiet 
respiration.  It  had  previously  been  shown  that  bacteria-holding 
droplets  could  be  thrown  into  sewer  air  by  the  agitation  of  sew^e, 
and  this  experimental  work  had  perhaps  suggested  that  similar  drop- 
lets of  saliva  might  be  a  means  of  spreading  disease  from  person  to 
person.  The  followers  of  both  Comet  and  Flugge  inferred  much 
more  from  the  work  of  these  investigators  than  was  warranted,  or 
than  was  claimed  by  the  authors  themselves.  Because  Comet's 
guinea-pigs  become  infected  by  clouds  of  tuberculous  dust,  and 
Flugge's  pigs  contracted  tuberculosis  when  held  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  a  coughing  consumptive,  one  is  not  warranted  in  assuming 
that  either  dust  or  droplets  are,  under  natural  conditions,  the  chief 
mode  of  infection  in  tuberculosis,  and  there  is  stiU  less  warrant  for 
such  an  assumption  for  other  diseases.  There  is  still  less  reason  for 
assuming  that,  because  bacteria  are  observed  to  fall  on  agar  plates 
from  the  air  of  a  room,  the  air  is  infectious,  and  no  reason  at  all  for 
the  assumption  that  because  a  few  diphtheria  or  tuberculosis  germs 
survive  drying  for  three  or  four  weeks,  diphtheria  or  tuberculosis  are 
dust-borne  diseases. 

The  question  of  dosage  in  causing  disease  is  an  all-important  one, 
though  it  has  usually  been  neglected  ux  bacteriol<^c  work  on  aerial 
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infectkm.  Winslow,  howeyer,  appears  to  have  fully  reoogniaed  the 
importance  of  quantitatire  work,  and  his  careful  and  extensive  ex- 
periments on  sewer  air  and  on  dust  and  the  air  of  schools  and  dwellings 
has  served  to  explain  much  of  the  contradictory  work  of  other  and  to 
bring  baeteriok^c  and  clinical  observation  in  accord.  Winslow's 
first  quantitative  work  was  on  sewer  air.  In  1907  careful  experi- 
ments were  made  by  Winslow  in  this  country  and  by  Horrocfa  at 
Gibraltar.  The  latter  succeeeded  in  recovering  the  colon  and  also 
typhoid  bacilli  from  the  soil  pipes  of  the  barracks  under  quite  natural 
eonditions,  and,  though  the  number  was  not  determined,  he  was  be- 
lieved by  many  to  have  thus  demonstrated  the  dangerous  character 
of  sewer  air.  The  number  found  by  Winslow  was  so  small  that  he 
demaed  it  necessary  to  make  further  observations.  In  nearly  200 
liter  samples  of  air  from  the  soil  piles  of  various  buildings  in  Boston, 
he  found  sewage  bacteria  only  four  times,  and  only  when  there  was 
splashing  of  sewage  at  the  place  and  moment  of  examination.  In 
such  air  as  would  be  likely  to  escape  from  a  drainage  system,  either 
from  the  vent  pipe  or  from  an  opening  into  a  house,  such  bacteria 
were  never  found.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  pathogenic 
bacteria^  such  as  the  typhoid  or  dysentery  bacillus,  must  be  far  less 
numerous  than  are  colon  bacilli.  The  entire  absence  of  the  latter 
from  193  liters  of  sewer  air«  taken  elsewhere  than  in  the  immediate 
ricittity  of  splashing,  shows  how  shght  must  be  the  danger  from  this 
source. 

Later,  experiments  were  made  by  Winslow  and  Robinson  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  general  air  infection  in  an  apartment  is 
caused  by  droplet  infection.  Out  of  140  liters  of  air  taken  at  various 
points  in  the  room  immediately  after  from  10  to  50  minutes  loud 
speaking  by  a  person  whose  mouth  was  infected  with  B.  prodigiosuSj 
the  bacilhis  was  found  seven  times.  Of  74  liters  examined  for 
gtrepiocoeeua  aalw(irvu8j  none  were  found  to  contain  this  normal  in- 
habitant of  the  mouth.  The  authors  consider  that  an  artificial  in- 
fection of  the  mouth  may  give  too  high  an  index  of  air  contamination, 
while  the  normal  germs  of  the  mouth  may  be  thrown  oflF  in  smaller 
numbers  than  are  the  disease  germs  from  sick  persons.  The  authors 
conclude  that  these  experiments  furnish  ''no  basis  for  a  belief  that 
tuberculosis  or  any  other  disease  is  contracted  to  appreciable  extent 
through  the  inspired  air"  and  are  '4n  harmony  with  the  conviction 
DOW  generally  gaining  ground  that  aerial  infection  of  any  sort  is  a 
minor  factor  in  the  spread  of  zymotic  disease.'' 

StiB  more  recently  Winslow  has  made  quantitative  studies  of  acid- 
forming  streptococci  in  New  York  City  schools.     He  says : 

It  is  w«ll  establiflhed  that  acid-forming  streptococci  are  among  the  most  abundant 
lorm«  in  the  human  mouth,  while  they  are  absent  from  sources  which  have  not  recently 
been  expoeed  to  human  or  animal  pollution.    The  niunbers  of  these  oiganisms  in 
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schoolroom  air  were  found  by  Prof.  BaskervilleaiKi  myself  in  preliminary  experiments 
a  year  ago  to  be  quite  small.  We  then  found  among  30,000  colonies  isolated  from  750 
plates,  exposed  in  schools  with  window  ventilation,  only  10  mouth  streptococci. 

In  the  present  study  in  the  examination  of  a  total  of  868  cubic  feet  of  air,  we  found 
52  mouth  streptococci,  or  6  for  every  100  cubic  feet  of  air. 

A  child  breaths  less  than  100  cubic  feet  of  air  during  an  average  school  period,  and 
these  mouth  streptococci  must,  of  course,  be  far  more  abundant  than  pathogenic  forms. 
At  a  rate  of  four  or  five  mouth  streptococci  per  day,  the  chance  of  ingesting  pathogenic 
bacteria  from  the  air  is  seen  to  be  a  very  slender  one. 

Although  Winslow  found  so  few  of  the  bacteria  of  human  saliva  in 
the  air  of  schoolrooms,  on  another  occasion  in  various  schools  in  this 
city  he  found  them  in  dust  to  enormous  numbers,  even  up  to  100,000 
in  a  single  gram.  This  shows  that  the  presence  of  germs  in  indoor 
dust,  representing  as  it  does,  long-continued  precipitation,  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  number  floating  in  the  air,  and  it  indicates  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  deductions  which  have  often  been  made  as  to  the  danger 
of  air-borne  infection,  from  the  mere  demonstration  of  the  presence  of 
disease  bacteria  in  dust. 

While  bacteriology  has  given  us  facts  instead  of  theory  as  to  disease 
causation  and  has  made  a  science  of  sanitation,  bacteriology  alone 
can  not  solve  all  our  problems.  The  study  of  micro-organisms, 
pathologic  findings,  animal  experiment  and  epidemiologic  observa- 
tions, must  all  be  utilized  and  harmonized  to  solve  the  problems  of 
disease  transmission.  It  is  for  us  to  trace  the  effect  which  modem 
research  has  had  on  the  old  belief  that  practically  aU  the  infectious 
diseases  are  air-borne. 

[Then  follow  discussions  of  typhoid  fever;  cholera,  dysentery,  and 
diarrhea;  aseptic  surgery;  malaria  and  yellow  fever;  typhus  fever; 
smallpox;  plague;  pneumonic  plague;  Mediterranean  fever;  in- 
fluenza; pneumonia;  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  measles  and  whooping 
cough;   chicken-pox  and  rubella;    tuberculosis;   anthrax.] 

After  this  review  a  summary  scarcely  seems  necessary,  or  even  a 
formal  conclusion.  We  have  seen  that  a  number  of  important  dis- 
eases, formerly  considered  exclusively  air-borne,  have  been  shown 
never  to  be  such.  There  is  little  evidence  that,  among  the  diseases 
which  commonly  occupy  our  attention  in  this  part  of  the  world,  aerial 
transmission  is  a  factor  of  importance.  In  most  it  is,  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  home  and  hospital,  a  negligible  factor.  For  tuberculosis 
alone  is  there  evidence  that  air-borne  infection  is  a  factor  of  moment, 
but  the  last  word  has  not  been  said  as  to  the  etiology  of  this  disease. 
Wo  may  be  sure  that  the  sewer-gas  "bogey  is  laid,  the  notion  that  dust 
is  a  dangerous  vehicle  of  every-day  infection  is  unsupported,  and  that 
mouth  spray  is  usually  effective  only  at  short  distances. 
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A  NBW  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  DUST  IN  AIR  AND  IN  FRESH- 
AIR  SCHOOLROOMS. 

John  B.  Todd,  M.  D.,  Sj^racuse,  N.  Y. 

(Nfw  York  MedkalJoumal,  Feb.  tS,  1911) 

After  many  experiments  the  following  method  has  proved  satis- 
factory in  giving  a  positive  objective  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
much  dust  there  is  in  the  air:  A  canton-flannel  disk  2^  inches  in 
dumeter  is  placed  in  a  receiver  which  has  a  round  opening  1  inch  in 
diameter.  Through  this,  by  means  of  a  suction  pump,  200  cubic  feet 
of  air  are  drawn.  On  removing  the  canton-flannel  disk  we  have  the 
dust  record.  For  the  purpose  of  standardization  a  scale  of  10  grada- 
tions, from  white  to  black,  has  been  made.  The  pump  used  was  a 
rotary  quadruple  bellows  pump  from  a  Melville  Clark  player  piano. 
Mr.  Morgan  Sanford,  of  the  local  station  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  standardized  the  apparatus  and  found  that  200  cubic  feet 
of  air  are  drawn  through  the  apparatus  in  23  minutes.  The  pump 
a<ed  is  very  efficient  and  noiseless  in  operation,  but  it  is  too  heavy. 
I  am  working  out  one  that  will  be  portable. 

I  am  satisfied,  since  I  have  used  this  objective  method  of  dust 
determination,  that  we  have  greatly  miderestimated  the  effect  of 
breathing  dust  as  a  cause  of  ill  health  and  disease,  and  I  hope  to  see 
the  time  when  it  will  be  as  essential  to  make  a  dust  record  of  the  air 
a  patient  breathes  as  it  is.  to  take  blood  count  and  pressure.  I  have 
found  that  it  reveals  dust  conditions  of  the  air  that  many  times  were 
entirely  unsuspected,  but,  when  once  detected,  the  source  of  the  dust 
can  generally  be  determined  and  the  means  to  exclude  the  dust 
de\iseil. 

Many  times  in  schoolrooms  in  which  the  conditions  seemed  ideal 
very  dark  dust  records  would  be  obtained.  Generally  a  muddy  play- 
in^iund  would  account  for  the  dust,  mud  being  brought  in  upon  the 
children's  feet,  when  the  warm  air  of  the  schoolroom  would  quickly 
convert  it  into  dust.  The  old  methods  were  to  dean  out  the  dust  with 
da*^t  cloths  and  vacuimi  pumps.  The  dust  records  enable  one  to 
locate  dusty  places  and  conditions  and  suggest  methods  of  prevent- 
uig  dust.  Prevention  is  a  nobler  function  than  cure,  so  the  new 
word*;  will  be,  keep  out  the  dust,  and  the  standing  of  schools  in  dust 
elimination  can  be  kept  on  score  cards  by  means  of  the  dust-record 
scale.  In  that  way  principals  and  janitors  will  be  spurred  on  to 
greater  efforts  in  maintaining  a  high  record  for  freedom  from  dust. 
The  educational  value  of  this  way  of  living  hygienically  in  the  schools 
will  react  upon  the  homes  and  entire  commimity. 

It  is  generally  the  ciLstom  to  close  the  school  and  fumigate  when 
ca«o«  of  conta^ous  disease  occur  among  the  pupils.  It  would  be  a 
much  greater  sanitary  practice  to  scrub  the  floors,  walls,  and  ceihng, 
l«  make  them  absolutely  free  from  diLst. 
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I  have  be^i  making  a  study  of  air  conditions,  both  in  fresh-air 
(screened  windows)  schookooms  and  rooms  ventilated  in  the  con- 
ventional way.  The  fresh-air  schoolrooms  are  rooms  in  which  th« 
lower  sash  is  raised  in  four  or  five  windows  and  the  opening  fitted 
with  a  wood  frame  covered  with  medium- weight  unbleached  sheeting. 
The  room  in  which  the  experiment  was  first  tried  had  five  36  by  40 
inch  windows  facing  the  east.  Steam  pipes  extended  across  the  room 
under  the  windows,  and  a  hot-air  inlet,  30  by  30  inches,  was  on  the 
north  side,  midway  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  with  an  exit  opening 
of  the  same  size  near  the  floor.  In  the  morning  before  school  opened 
the  room  would  be  warmed  by  hot  air  driven  by  a  fan.  When  school 
began  this  hot-air  inlet  would  be  closed  and  all  the  windows  opened, 
so  that  there  would  be  50  square  feet  of  open  window  space  covered 
with  the  screen.  The  cold  fresh  air  would  diffuse  slowly  into  the  room 
and  would  be  met  by  the  hot  air  rising  from  the  steam  pipes,  so  that 
there  were  no  perceptible  drafts.  Children  sitting  within  4  feet  of 
the  open  windows  all  the  winter  days  experienced  no  inconvenience 
whatsoever.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was  maintained  at  GS'* 
to  70^  F.  as  easily  as  before  the  screens  were  used.  Tliere  are  twi) 
reasons  for  this:  First,  glass  is  a  great  conductor  of  heat  and  cools 
the  bad  air  in  a  room  very  rapidly,  while  cotton  conducts  only  ono- 
twentieth  as  much  heat;  second,  if  the  air  is  bring  slowly  difl'usod 
into  the  room  there  can  be  no  heat  loss  from  radiation  or  conduction 
through  the  screens,  and  as  it  takes  no  more  heat  units  from  the  steam 
pipes  \mder  the  windows  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  being 
slowly  diffused  into  the  rooms  than  it  would  to  heat  the  same  air  by 
the  heating  coils  in  the  fan  room  the  use  of  the  screens  is  a  clear  gain 
of  the  heat  loss  by  radiation  through  the  glass  of  the  windows. 
Another  economy  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  screens  is  the  saving 
of  power  and  attendance. 

After  the  screens  were  installed  in  this  room  no  more  cases  of  faint- 
ing occurred;  hacking,  coughing,  and  restlessness  disappeared;  dis- 
cipUne  was  easier  to  maintain;  and  the  children  did  better  work. 
The  windows  were  up  during  all  kinds  of  weather;  the  coldest  day  of 
the  winter  the  thermometer  was  at  zero  at  10  a.  m.,  while  it  was  at 
70°  F.,  with  50  square  feet  of  screened  opening  in  use.  The  principal, 
janitor,  and  all  the  teachers  were  at  first  incredulous,  but  frequent 
observations  of  the  conditions  soon  had  them  all  asking  for  scroeninl 
windows.  The  idea  has  spread  to  other  schools,  and  whenever  tht< 
screens  have  been  properly  constructed  and  installed  the  improvcxl 
air  conditions  have  been  ideal.  A  critical  examuiation  of  the  ideal  air 
conditions  in  these  fresh-air  rooms  reveals  a  scientific  basis.  In  the 
first  place,  drafts  are  currents  of  air  with  velocity  enough  to  be  per- 
ceived, and  if  the  air  is  cold  they  are  imoomfortable  or  painfuL  Tlio 
screens  are  covered  with  cloth  heavy  enough  to  prevent  any  per- 
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ceptible  draft.  In  fact,  it  is  a  permeable  membrane  which  breaks  up 
the  air  into  currents  of  infinitesimal  size  and  of  low  ydiocity,  but  to 
obtain  any  yentilation  under  the&e  conditions  the  area  of  opening 
must  be  very  lai^;  so  I  put  50  square  feet  to  the  room,  which  is 
nearly  doubfe  the  area  of  the  inlet  opening  to  the  fan  which  is  sup- 
posed to  furnish  air  for  16  schoolrooms,  an  assembly  hall,  etc. 

Repeated  humidity  tests  have  shown  t^t  it  is  practically  the  same 
m  these  fresh-air  rooms  that  it  is  out  of  doors,  which  confirms  Hobler 
that  it  can  be  obtained  as  easily  by  open  windows  as  by  a  humidistat. 

Beliering  that  carbon-dioxide  tests  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
Bialdng,  the  carbon  dioxide  has  been  ignored. 

One  would  think  that  by  filling  the  lower  sash  of  all  the  windows  in 
a  schoolroom  with  cloth  screens  the  proper  lighting  would  be  decreased, 
but,  instead,  the  lighting  is  really  improved.  The  light  rays  are 
broken  up  by  the  cloth  and  a  soft  diffused  Hght  results,  which  is  more 
comfortable  to  work  by  than  the  glaring  direct  light  that  comes 
through  glass. 

The  fresh-air  rooms  are  absolutdiy  free  from  odors,  which  are  so 
closely  associated  in  our  minds  with  schoolrooms  and  institutions. 
Even  the  smell  of  stuffiness  which  can  hardly  be  called  an  odor  is 
entirely  absent.  It  is,  as  one  teacher  has  described  the  air  conditions, 
**Uke  a  continued  day  in  June." 

Next  to  the  confined,  stuffy,  bad  air  in  schoolrooms,  the  dust  in 
the  air  produces  the  most  insanitary  condition.  In  ordinary  fan- 
renulated  schools  the  dust  that  is  brought  into  the  room  gradually 
accumulates,  the  room  acting  as  a  settling  tank,  while  only  a  small 
portion  b  carried  out  by  the  vent.  I  have  foimd  in  the  screened 
fre^b-air  rooms  that  this  dust  is  entirely  eliminated.  This  dust  eUmi- 
nation  is  accomplished  in  two  ways.  First,  tJlie  fan  inlet  being  closed, 
no  dust  is  brought  into  the  room  by  the  fan;  second,  the  air  that  is 
(iiffused  into  the  rooms  throu^  the  screens  is  JUtered  air  and  dust 
free.  The  cloth  on  the  screens  becomes  discolored  very  much  after  a 
time  and  should  be  changed  for  a  new  cloth.  I  haVe  worked  out  a 
fonn  of  screen  in  which  the  cloth  can  be  changed  with  little  trouble. 
?nn*  gauze  and  cheese-cloth  window  screens  have  been  used  a  great 
many  years,  but  they  have  proved  unsatisfactory  in  cold  weather 
because  they  produce  cold  drafts. 


COUHTRY  SCHOOL  SAKITATION. 

FkAMCS  a.  Blaib,  Btt0  SuptfinttndeiU  a/  PubUc  InMtrtietkm,  8prin§fiM,  lU. 

{lUincU  MidkalJoumal,  Auguat,  19tS.) 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  on  one  special  item  of  work  which  is  now  being 
done  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  for  the  improvement  of 
aauitary  conditions  in  the  rural  schools  of  Illinois.     The  plan  is  a 
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very  simple  one  and  can  be  very  briefly  stated.  The  law  makes  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  the  supervisor  of  aU  the  commoQ 
and  public  schools  of  Illinois.  It  makes  him  the  adviser  of  school 
officers.  On  this  legal  authority  the  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruc- 
tion has  appointed  two  coimitry  school  supervisors  who  have  entered 
on  a  campaign  to  better  the  physical  and  instructional  conditions  of 
the  one-room  country  schools.  Two  diplomas  are  prepared  by  the 
State  department,  one  for  a  standard  one-room  school  and  the  other 
for  a  superior  one-room  school.  The  standard  diploma  is  awarded 
to  any  school  which  meets  a  certain  minimum  requirement.  'This 
minimimi  standard  requirement  as  it  relates  to  the  physical  and 
sanitary  conditions  is  as  follows: 

Yard  and  outbuild ings: 

1.  Ample  playground. 

2.  Grood  approaches  to  the  house. 

3.  Two  well-kept,  widely  separated  outhouses. 

4.  Convenient  fuel  houses. 
The  schoolhouse: 

1.  House  well  built,  in  good  repair,  and  painted. 

2.  Good  foundation. 

3.  Well  lighted. 

4.  Attractive  interior  decorations. 

5.  Good  blackboards — some  suitable  for  small  children. 

6.  Heated  with  jacketed  stove  in  comer,  or  a  room  heater  and  ventilator  in  comer 

or  basement  furnace  which  brings  clean  air  in  through  the  furnace  and  removes 
foul  air  from  the  room. 

7.  Floor  and  interior  clean  and  tidy. 

8.  Desks  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages,  properly  placed. 

9.  Sanitary  water  supply. 

In  order  to  secure  the  superior  diploma  the  following  additional 
requirements  must  be  met: 

Grounds: 

1.  Playgrounds  at  least  one-half  acre  and  kept  in  good  condition 

2.  Some  trees  and  shrubs. 

3.  Well  or  cieter.n  and  sanitary  drinking  appliances. 
House: 

1.  Separate  cloakrooms  for  boys  and  girls. 

2.  Lighted  from  one  side  or  from  one  side  and  the  rear. 

3.  Heated  with  basement  or  room  furnace,  which  brings  in  pure  and  removee 

foul  air. 

The  country  school  supervisors  go  into  the  counties  on  invitation 
of  the  county  superintendent.  They  visit  the  schools  and  examine 
personally  the  physical  equipment.  Along  with  the  diploma  goes  a 
label  which  is  prepared  by  the  department  of  pubUc  instruction  for 
the  door  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  label  has  printed  in  gold  ou  a  black 
background  ^^ Standard  SchooV  or  ^^ Superior  School/'  in  such  type 
that  it  can  be  read  at  a  distance  of  from  200  to  300  yards.  This 
appeal  to  local  pride  has  been  far  more  successful  than  was  antici- 
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pftted  when  the  plan  was  formulated.  The  supervisors  have  awarded 
diplomas  to  over  1,100  standard  schools.  Four  diplomas  have  been 
awarded  to  superior  schools.  These  diplomas  are  renewable  for  five 
years.  Each  year  there  must  be  an  investigation  to  see  whether  the 
school  has  been  kept  up  to  the  standard.  If  in  any  instance  the 
pupils,  teachers,  or  directors  grow  indifferent  and  allow  the  equip- 
ment to  deteriorate,  the  diploma  is  withdrawn.  It  is  believed  that 
this  plan  not  only  improves  the  condition  in  the  schools  which  are 
ible  to  meet  the  requirements  and  receive  the  diploma,  but  it  goes 
farther  and  improves  certain  conditions  in  many  schools  which  can 
not  meet  all  the  requirements.  There  are  hundreds  of  schools  which 
ean  not  receive  a  diploma  so  long  as  the  present  building  remains, 
which  have  from  the  suggestions  offered  improved  some  conditions, 
say,  the  character  of  the  water  which  the  children  drink,  or  it  may  be 
that  they  have  been  able  to  change  the  seats,  or  the  heating  plant,  or 
to  comply  with  one  or  two  of  the  requirements  set  forth.  This  work, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  entirely  optional  on  the  part  of  directors  from  the 
district  and  results  from  a  desire  on  their  part  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  in  whom  they  have  confidence  and  to  place  their  district 
on  an  equality  with  surrounding  districts. 


A  HETHOD   OF  OBTAINING  PROPER  SCHOOL  SANITATION. 

Louis  Becker,  M.  D.,  Knoxvillc,  HI. 
•  UUinoU  iMical  Journal,  August,  19 IS.) 

A  number  of  years  ago,  while  on  the  school  board  of  my  home  town, 
1  had  to  do  with  the  building  of  a  school  building.  The  school  board 
in  this  case  went  into  the  sanitary  features  very  fully,  and  especially 
into  those  of  ventilating  and  heating.  Careful  anemometer  tests 
uiulcr  aD  conditions  of  weather  showed  that  we  got  1,500  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air  for  each  pupU  every  hour  as  a  minhnum.  This  air  was 
taken  from  outdoors,  warmed,  and  introduced  into  the  rooms  through 
openings  6  feet  above  the  floor,  with  suitable  exits  at  the  floor  line. 
The  rooms  were  so  arranged  that  they  could  be  heated  and  lighted 
properly.  We  also,  while  in  the  business,  changed  the  old  school 
building,  built  in  1875,  so  as  to  supply  1,200  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
«arh  hour  to  each  child  of  a  room  full.  In  time  it  became  necessary 
to  replace  the  heating  system  in  the  newer  building,  and  the  school 
board,  composed  of  our  best  business  men,  knowing  nothing  of  ven- 
tilating problems,  replaced  the  indirect  heating  with  direct;  carefully 
removed  the  fresh-air  room,  bricked  up  the  openings  for  transmitting 
ihe  warmed  air  for  the  rooms,  until  now  the  only  chance  they  have 
l4>  got  fresh  air  is  to  open  the  windows  occasionally  and  freeze  the 
pupikt  nearest  the  window,  then  shut  them  down  and  wait  imtil  the 
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air  becomes  noticeably  foul.  Now  our  children  are  suffering  because 
good-intentioned  men  did  not  understand  and  should  not  be  expected 
to  supervise  sanitaiy  problems. 

At  the  same  time  the  radiators  in  the  warming  flues  in  the  old 
building  began  to  leak  and  the  janitor  was  told  to  shut  them  off. 
To  prevent  admitting  cold  air  to  the  rooms  he  was  obliged  to  close 
the  ventilating  windows,  and  now  this  building  has  no  rentilatiou 
whatever.  We  certainly  have  no  moral  right  to  enforce  compulsory 
school  attendance  on  children  during  their  most  sensitive  years  in 
our  town.  A  child  has  a  right,  above  everything  else,  to  have  health- 
ful surroimdings.*  From  an  educational  standpoint  it  is  certainly  not 
good  practice  to  give  him  instruction  in  hygiene  in  a  classroom  which 
violates  important  hygienic  rules.  Hie  child  who  sees  a  proper 
r^ard  paid  to  cleanliness  in  its  best  sense,  to  light,  to  pure  air  and 
water  in  the  school  will  be  apt  to  carry  the  lesson  home.  Proper 
instruction,  together  with  proper  example  in  our  schools,  has  a  tre- 
mendous ^ect  on  the  homes  from  which  scholars  come.  In  no  other 
one  subject  will  its  effects  be  as  noticeable  as  in  those  of  proper 
sanitation  by  example. 

At  one  time  I  thought  that  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  would 
be  in  having  a  physician  on  every  school  board.  Such  a  condition, 
however,  is  difficult  to  bring  to  pass,  and  considering  the  ignorance 
of  many  physicians  as  regards  the  practical  apphcation  of  sanitary 
needs  in  the  case  of  schoolhouses,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  a  success. 
Some  time  ago  I  thought  of  making  pubUc  suggestion  that  State 
authority  should  supervise  the  sanitary  arrangement  and  safety 
apphances  in  all  new  buildings  and  in  all  old  buildings  undergoing 
changes.  I  supposed  this  idea  was  original,  but  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  Two  bills  introduced  in  the  State  legislature  arc 
now  being  considered  which  purpose  to  solve  the  problem  in  this 
way;  making  the  plans  of  school  buildings  subject  to  approval  of 
the  State  architect,  the  State  board  of  health,  and  the  State  fire 
marshal. 

If  my  experience  has  proved  anything  at  all  it  is  that  no  set  of 
men  in  any  ordinary  town  can  be  left  with  the  problem  of  erecting  a 
school  building  that  may  be  safely  attended  by  your  chiM  and  mine. 
Proper  sanitation  is  and  always  will  be  the  most  important  thing 
about  a  school  building. 

Very  fortunately  our  one-room  country  schools  can  have  suitable 
heating  and  lighting  without  much  expense,  and  I  have  been  aston- 
ished at  the  niunber  of  coimtry  schools  around  my  home  town  which 
have  complied  with  most  of  the  ideals.  Pure  drinking  water  and 
suitable  water-closets  are  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  these 
small  schools. 
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OONOLUSION. 

I  can  not  conceive  of  any  really  serious  objection  to  compelling 
the  submission  of  all  school  plans,  whether  for  new  buildings  or  for 
ehtDges  in  old  buildings,  and  to  a  oertain  extent  school  cqtiipment^ 
to  proper  State  officials  who  by  training  have  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  school  needs. 


CXBAN  BOOKS.' 

WnxiAM  R.  Rmncx,  Phfladelphia. 
(A  mertcM  Journal  of  Fharmaqf,  Januarjf,  I9n. ) 

The  process  of  killing  germs  in  books  by  disinfection,  although 
recommended,  especially  by  those  who  have  the  disinfectants  and 
the  apparatus  for  sale,  may  be  dismissed  as  of  very  httle  use,  on 
AccoQnt  of  the  impossibihty  of  the  g&ses  penetrating  into  the  interior 
of  the  volumes,  and  in  no  case,  even  if  the  entire  surface  is  reached, 
win  they  remove  aU  of  the  spores. 

Both  steam  and  hot-air  sterihzation  are  of  httle  value  for  books, 
because  the  first  will  cause  the  paper  of  the  books  to  absorb  the 
moisture,  swell,  and  deform;  while  in  the  case  of  hot-air  sterilization, 
the  heat  urould,  by  drying  up  all  the  moisture  in  the  books,  have  the 
same  effect,  besides  in  the  case  of  books  bound  with  leather,  cause 
the  leather  to  stretch  and  often  break.  The  heat  also  will  absorb 
the  moisture,  and  the  paper  will  become  dry  and  brittle,  lessening 
the  life  of  the  volume. 

At  pres*«nt  I  do  not  beheve  that  there  is  any  method  which  may 
be  depended  upon  to  entirely  eliminate  the  possibility  of  diseases 
b^ing  contracted  through  fomites,  such  as  books  and  the  himdreds 
of  other  articles  in  daily  use,  constantly  being  transferred  to  a  sick 
room,  returned  and  ready  for  another  victim.  I  behove  that  some 
"f  the  State  boards  of  health  are  now  beginning  to  recognize  the 
fatihty  of  quarantining  and  disinfecting.  Instead,  they  are  spending 
aD  their  energies  in  improving  sanitary  conditions  as  to  the  necessity 
of  cleanliness  and  the  proper  care  of  health.  If  persons  using  books 
or  any  other  of  the  numerous  articles  named  as  conveying  germs  will 
•Jse  precautions  as  to  the  degree  of  cleanhness  of  the  article  they 
hjtndle,  and  will  take  proper  care  of  their  health,  they  need  have  no 
fear  of  contracting  any  disease  by  means  of  a  book  or  any  other 
■rticle. 

The  same  care  that  should  be  given  to  keeping  the  books  clean 
fthouhl  also  be  insisted  upon  for  the  employees  and  readers  of  libraries 
ftnd  all  places  where  dust  may  accumulate. 


'  (leoeral  title  of  article,  "  Books  as  a  Source  of  Diseaae. 


ft 
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A  visit  to  almost  any  library  will  generally  show,  by  placing  the 
hands  in  back  of  the  books  upon  the  shelves,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  dust  lying  there.  Very  few  Ubraries,  even  those  recently 
erected,  have  had  the  vacuum  system,  which  seems  to  be  almost 
perfected,  installed.  Instead  of  making  the  reader  wash  his  or  her 
hands  before  using  a  book,  it  is  very  difficult  for  one  to  obtain  access 
to  the  lavatory  to  wash  his  hands  even  if  he  so  desires.  In  fact, 
there  are  some  libraries  which  have  no  lavatories  at  all  for  the  public. 

Books  are  often  placed  on  shelves  in  stacks,  poorly  ventilated  and 
lighted.  *  *  *  Not  disinfectant  plants,  but  simlight,  fresh  air, 
the  elimination  of  dust,  and  the  proper  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  and  readers,  are  the  means,  not  only  to  prevent  books 
from  becoming  fomites,  but  also  the  people  from  becoming  carriers 
in  this  age  of  prevention 
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Ferris,  H.  C,  Hie  child's  health  and  beauty  as  influenced  by  the  t«eth,  57-iS. 

Filipinos,  eruption  of  teeth,  55. 

First  aid  in  schools,  teaching,  118-120. 

Fishbeig,  Maurice,  A  study  of  the  child  in  the  tuberculous  milieu,  30-32. 

Fisher,  Irving,  On  feeding  of  children,  137. 

Forsyth,  David,  On  medical  inspection  of  infants  and  children  under  school  age,  10-12, 

Freudenthal,  Wolff,  Why  is  nasal  catarrh  so  prevalent  in  the  United  States?  69-72. 

Gay,  G.  W.,  Vaccination,  19-20. 

Germans,  eruption  of  teeth,  53-54. 

Germany,  school  dental  clinics,  57;  treatment  of  cripples,  37-38. 

Girard  College,  examinations  of  nose  and  throat,  63-64. 

Gordon,  Alfred,  Propaganda  against  alcoholism,  117-118. 

Greene,  H.  P.,  Preventable  blindness — a  challenge  to  the  professions,  50-62. 

Grifiith,  J.  P.  C,  Neurotic,  psychasthenic  and  hysterical  children,  87-90. 
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Hawes,  J.  B.,  Tuberculous  bronchial  glands  in  children,  32-34. 
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Heart  disease,  effects  of  immoderate  college  athletics,  127-130. 
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Henderson,  C.  R.,  The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools,  115-117. 

Herrman,  Charles,  The  age  and  seasonal  incidence  of  diseases  of  children,  14-15. 
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Hudson-Makuen,  G.,  Hypertrophied  tonsils  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  palate 
and  causing  defective  speech,  66-67. 

Hygiene,  teaching  in  public  schools,  114-115.    See  also  Sex  hygiene. 

Hysteria,  in  children,  86-90. 

Illinois,  treatment  of  trachoma,  48-49. 

Infants,  medical  inspection,  10-12. 

Ingals,  E.  F.,  What  relation,  if  any,  have  the  faucial  tonsils  to  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 65-66. 

Jackson,  Edward,  Teaching  of  hygiene  in  public  schools,  114-115. 
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Jones,  William  M.,  Medical  inspection  of  children  in  rural  sch(»ol6,  12-14. 
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Kindi,  C.  A.,  Teaching  of  first  aid  in  schools,  lia-120. 
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Maaaachusetts,  vaccination,  19-20. 
Measles,  prophylaxis  of,  18-19. 
Mediod  inspection  of  sdiools,  10-14. 

Middleton,  W.  S.,  The  cardiac  effects  of  immoderate  college  athletics,  127-130. 
Month  breathing.    8i€  Adenoids. 
Myopia,  correction,  44-47. 

Nance,  W.  O.,  What  the  State  can  do  to  prevent  blindneas,  48-49. 
Nasal  respiration,  treatment  to  restore  normal,  59-60. 
Nervous  children,  treatment,  79-90. 

Nenr  York,  age  and  seasonal  incidence  of  diseases  of  diildren,  14-15. 
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Oral  sepsis,  56-57. 

Orthopedic  suigery,  modem  methods,  36. 
Play,  regulated,  130-132. 
Porches,  sleeping,  13^141. 

Power,  H.  D'A.,  The  effect  of  competitive  athletics  on  scholarship,  120-124. 
Psychasthenic  children,  87-90. 
Psychogenic  epidemics  in  schools,  98-101. 

Putnam,  Helen  C,  Teaching  of  hygiene  in  public  schools,  114-115. 
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Raslcy,  S.  D.,  Is  the  percentage  of  myopic  eyes  diminishing,  44-47. 
Rtihrah,  John,  The  prophylaxis  of  measles,  18-19. 
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L'Sl-153. 
Schalek,  Alfred,  Cutaneous  affections  of  childhood,  20-22. 
S^^holarship,  effect  of  competitive  athletics  on,  120-124. 
Schoolbouse,  as  a  crime  contributor,  112-114:  dust  in  air,  149-151. 
Bchool  hygiene,  151-153. 
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Sex  hygiene,  teaching  in  public  schools,  115-117. 

Shumacker,  Leopold,  The  cardiac  effects  of  immoderate  college  athletics,  127-130. 
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*No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Ifonahan.    5  cts. 

*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Ruediger.    15  cts. 
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*No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  iu  the  United  States.    5  ots. 

*No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.    Harlan  UpdegrafT.    10  ots. 

*No.  0.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

*No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  cts. 

*No.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    5  cts.    (Later  publication,  1913,  No.  12, 10  cts.) 

•No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  bojrs.    William  S.  Myers.    10  cts. 
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tNo.  11.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  I. 

tNo.  12.  Dutch  schoob  of  New  Netherland  and  colonial  New  York.    William  H.  Kilpatrick. 

*No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.    5  cts. 

*No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  international  commission  on  the  teaching  of  matho* 

matics.    10  cts. 
tNo.  15.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  IL 
tNo.  10.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis. 
*No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith,    o  cts. 
*No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.    M.  A.  Lelpcr     5  cts. 
*No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.    Bailey  B.  Burritt.    10  cts. 
tNo.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    H.  A.  Brown. 
tNo.  21.  Urban  and  rural  common-school  statistics.    Harlan  Updegratf  and  William  R.  Hood. 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 

*Ko.  23.  Special  collections  in  libraries  in  the  United  States.    W.  D.  Johnston  and  I.  0.  Mudge.     10  ots. 
tNo.  24.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  HI. 

tNo.  25.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1912. 
tNo.  20.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1910-11. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Arkansas.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
*No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.    Zebulon  Judd.    5  cts. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    D.  E.  Smith  and  Chas.  Ooldaiher. 

No.  30.  Latin-American  universities  and  special  schoob.    Edgar  E.  Brandon. 

♦No.  31.  Educational  directory,  1912.    10  cts. 

♦No.  32.  Bibliography  of  exceptional  children  and  their  education.    Arthur  MacDonald.    5  cts. 

tNo.  33.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State,  1912. 

1913. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1913. 
♦No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wright.    5  c^. 
♦No.  3.  The  t<*aching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.    Charles  H.  Handschln.    15  ots. 
♦No.  4.  ]*resent  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.    George  E.  MacLean.    20  ots. 
tNo.  5.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publicatfons.    ¥eifn\%iy,  1913. 
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*No.  6.  Agrkulturol  instnictioo  in  high  schools.    C.  H.  Kobison  and  F.  D.  Jenks.    10  cts. 

*No.  7.  CoUogo  pntranoe  requirements.    Clarence  D.  Kingsley*    15  cts. 

*No.  &  Tho  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahaa.    16  cts. 

tNo.  I.  Coosular  reports  on  cootinaation  schools  in  Pmssia. 

fNo.  la  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1913. 

fNo.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1913. 

*No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    FonnSe  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

*Ke.  11  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    9  cts. 

*No.  R  ApicuHnral  instruction  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  November  17, 1914- 
Sik:  As  State  appropriations  for  education  increase,  the  feeling  of 
need  for  a  better  organization  and  a  more  eflfective  supervision  of 
the  schools  of  the  States  grows,  and  with  it  grows  also  the  interest 
in  the  organization  and  functions  of  State  boards  of  education  and 
the  selection  and  duties  of  the  chief  school  officers  of  the  States  and 
the  equipment  of  their  offices.    Many  requests  come  to  this  office 
for  information  on  these  subjects.    To  assist  in  answering  these  as 
fully  as  possible,  I  recommend  the  publication  of  the  accompanying 
manuscript,  Organization  of  State  departments  of  education,  as  a  bulle- 
tin of  the  Bureau  of  Education.    This  manuscript  has  been  prepared 
at  my  request  by  A.  C.  Monahan,  specialist  in  rural  school  adminis- 
tration in  this  bureau,  on  the  basis  of  studies  made  by  Wickliffe  Rose 
while  he  was  serving  as  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund,  and  a  compilation  of  laws  made  by  William  R.  Hood  of  this 
bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  CLaxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Seobetary  of  the  Interior. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUaTIONJ 


STATE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  trend  of  educational  development  is  toward  the  State  board 
of  education  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  educational  system. 
In  37  of  the  48  States  in  the  United  States  there  are  State  boards  of 
education  with  functions  relative  to  the  public  schools;  in  one  other, 
Jfinnesota,  there  is  a  State  board  with  functions  relative  to  the 
public  high  schools  only.  In  the  other  10  States,  namely,  Alabama, 
nimois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  there  are  no  such  boards. 
Tvo  of  these  10,  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  have  State  boards  known  as 
boards  of  education.  The  Nebraska  board  has  charge  of  the  State 
iionnal  schools  and  has  no  other  functions;  the  Iowa  board  has 
cbaige  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher  education,  including  nor- 
mal schools,  but  has  no  functions  concerning  other  schools.  The 
State  boards  in  Arkansas,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont  have  been 
created  by  laws  enacted  within  the  last  four  years.  During  the  same 
period  the  boards  in  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Indiana,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  Washington 
bare  been  reorganized  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency  as  a  result 
of  State  legislation. 

CamposiHon  of  the  State  hoards  of  education. — ^The  composition  of 
tbe  boards  in  the  various  States  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
The  ex  officio  members  and  the  appointed  or  elected  members  are 
shown  separately.  The  present  trend  in  educational  development  is 
toward  a  board  composed  of  persons  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  busineBS  which  they  are  to  administer.  This  does  not  mean 
neeeasarily  persons  actually  engaged  in  educational  work;  it  means 
that  the  tendency  is  away  from  the  ^c  officio  boards  composed  of 
State  officers  without  special  educational  qualifications. 

It  win  be  noted  that,  of  the  37  States  with  State  boards  of  educa- 
tion, 8  still  hold  to  boards  made  up  of  ex  officio  members,  officers  at 
the  State  capitol.  These  are  Colorado,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Missis- 
■ppi,  IkCssouri,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  and  Texas.  ITiese  ex 
officio  boards  are  usually  composed  of  the  governor,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  one  or  more  other  State  officers, 
«och  as  Uie  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general,  treasurer,  auditor, 

*  h  tb»  pcvpttatloo  of  tbe  daocrtptire  part  of  thb  bulletin  free  use  was  made  of  a  manuscript  written  in 
l*u  \fs  Wlddlffe  Boaai  director  of  tbe  Rockefeller  Foondation  International  Health  Commission,  to  ao- 
tb*  tabol^l^bits  (reviMd  up  to  date)  relative  to  the  State  boards  of  education  and  chief 

in  tbe  report  of  tbe  UUnois  Educational  Conunission  published  in  1900. 
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lieutenant  governor,  or  comptroller  of  the  trea3ury.  In  Colorado 
and  Kentucky  the  governor  is  not  included;  in  Texas  the  State 
superintendent  is  not  included.  Nevada  has  an  ex  officio  board  that 
includes  the  president  of  the  State  university.  In  10  other  States 
the  board  is  composed  of  ex  officio  members  at  the  State  capitol  and 
members  appointed  at  discretion  by  the  governor.  In  5  States  the 
boards  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  include  no  ex  officio 
members;  these  are  CaJifomia,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  Vermont.  The  New  York  board  contains  no  ex  officio 
members,  but  is  elected  by  the  legislature.  In  17  States  the  gov- 
ernor is  a  member  of  the  board. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  7  States  the  president  of  the  State  univer- 
sity is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  In  5  States 
the  president  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  is  also  a 
member,  and  in  4  the  normal  schools  are  represented  on  the  board 
ex  officio  by  one  or  more  members.  Indiana  designates  the  super- 
intendents of  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  State  as  ex  officio  members. 

AppointmerU  of  fhe  State  hoard  of  education. — ^The  drift  is  toward 
appointment  by  the  governor,  with  restrictions  to  guard  against 
arbitrary  use  or  abuse  of  the  appointing  power.  Of  the  28  States 
with  State  boards  containing  appointive  members,  22  leave  the 
appointment  with  the  governor,  subject  in  some  cases  to  approval 
by  the  State  senate;  4  States  leave  the  matter  with  the  State  legis- 
lature; 1  State  puts  it  to  popular  vote;  and  in  1  State  it  is  left  to 
the  State  superintendent. 

The  appointed  or  elected  members  are  composed  both  of  men 
in  educational  work  and  men  not  in  educational  work.  In  4  States 
only  men  engaged  in  educational  work  may  be  appointed;  in  7 
States  a  certain  number  of  men  not  engaged  in  educational  work 
must  be  appointed;  in  12  States  the  laws  do  not  specify,  but  leave 
the  matter  with  the  appointing  body.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  in 
these  States  to  appoint  both  educational  men  and  others.  These 
appointments  may  be  made  with  the  view  of  getting  men  adapted  to 
the  position,  or  the  appointments  may  be  controlled  by  political 
interests.  The  pressure  of  public  sentiment  is  growing  steadily  in 
favor  of  appointment  on  the  basis  of  fitness  for  the  service. 

Appointment  by  the  governor,  under  proper  restrictions,  has  a 
threefold  merit: 

(a)  It  recognizes  the  executive  head  of  the  State  as  responsible  to 
the  people  for  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  public  service. 
It  tends  to  make  the  board  responsible  to  the  public. 

(6)  It  centers  responsibility  where  it  can  be  definitely  located. 
When  the  general  assembly  elects  it  is  difficult  to  Ic^te  responsi- 
bility. 
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(c)  Requiring  that  appointments  be  made  from  an  eligible  list,  or 
in  some  other  way  throwing  proper  definite  limitations  aroimd  the 
appointing  power,  provides  against^  abuse  and  protects  the  board 
from  undue  poHtical  interference.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  ever  advisa- 
ble to  make  the  governor  a  member  of  the  board. 

Size  of  the  hoard,  term  of  office,  and  mode  of  retiring. — ^The  tendency 
seems  to  be  toward  a  board  composed  of  from  6  to  11  members, 
holding  office  from  6  to  8  years,  and  retiring  in  small  groups.  The 
boards  vary  in  number  from  3  to  13;  6  States  have  as  few  as  3,  and 
1  has  13.  These  smallest  numbers  are  all  made  up  of  ex  officio 
members  and  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  passing  type.  In 
14  of  the  37  States  the  boards  range  from  8  to  12  members.  This 
group  includes  a  striking  number  of  strong  boards,  as  in  Arizona, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia.  A  board  of  this  size  is  not  too  large  for  working  efficiency 
and  is  sufficieatly  large  to  create  continuity  of  service,  provided  it  is 
organized  to  retire  in  small  groups. 

In  case  of  all  the  ex  officio  boards  the  term  of  office  is  fixed  and  is 
usually  2  to  4  years.  In  such  boards  members  usually  retire  of 
necessity  in  a  body.  In  16  of  the  37  States  appoiatments  are  from 
4  to  6  years,  inclusive,  with  members  retiring  in  small  groups;  in  2 
States  the  term  is  for  7  years,  in  1  State  8  years,  and  in  1  State  12 
years. 

In  several  States  the  number  of  members  of  the  board  and  the 
number  of  years  in  the  term  are  the  same.  In  West  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Arkansas,  and  New  York  there  are,  respectively,  6,  6,  7, 
and  12  members,  1  retiring  each  year;  in  Maryland  and  Tennessee 
there  are  6  members  who  retire  in  groups  of  2  every  second  year. 

The  board  with  a  reasonably  large  membership  (8  to  11),  with 
appointment  for  long  term  of  service  and  so  organized  that  its 
members  will  retire  in  small  groups,  has  two  strong  points  in  its 
favor: 

(a)  It  guarantees  that  degree  of  continuity  in  service  without 
which  no  business  can  be  successfully  administered. 

(b)  It  can  not  be  changed  to  satisfy  the  caprice  of  any  individual 
or  to  meet  the  poUtical  needs  of  any  one  State  administration.  The 
educational  service  is  thus  protected  against  undue  political  influ- 
ence without  ^being  relieved  of  responsibility  to  the  public  which  it 
serves. 

Duties  and  powers  of  the  State  hoards  of  educaiion. — ^The  preference 
seems  to  be  for  a  State  board  made  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  whole  State  system  of  education  and  clothed  with  full  admin- 
istrative power.  In  extent  of  duties  and  powers  these  boards  as 
now  constituted  vary  all  the  way  from  near  zero  to  complete  control 
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of  the  State  educational  iaterests.  The  Michigan  State  board,  out- 
side of  its  duties  in  control  of  the  Stat^  normal  schools,  has  little 
power  except  in  granting  teachers'  certificates;  the  New  York  State 
board  has  supervision  of  all  educational  agencies  in  the  State.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  the  other  State  boards  have  all  degrees 
of  responsibility  and  power.  In  14  States,  for  instance,  the  boards 
not  only  have  functions  concerning  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  but  are  trustees  of  the  State  normal  schools.  These  are 
Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  and  Vermont.  In  4  States  the  boards  are  trustees  of  the 
State  universities.  These  are  Florida,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Okla- 
homa.^ 

This  diversity  in  the  present  status  of  boards  is  confusing  enough, 
but  the  tendency  in  recent  legislation  is  overwhelmingly  toward 
centering  in  the  State  board  larger  responsibility  and  powers.  Idaho, 
for  instance,  which  imtil  1912  gave  the  State  board  power  only  to 
grant  and  revoke  certificates,  now  gives  to  it  general  control  of  all 
educational  work  in  the  State,  even  succeeding  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  Georgia  Legislature  has  recently  enacted  a  law  reorganizing 
the  State  board  of  education  and  giving  to  it  greatly  enlai^ed 
powers.  The  reorganization  of  the  Virginia  State  board  has  given 
it  almost  full  administrative  power. 

This  movement  toward  centralization  has  come  to  its  most  com- 
plete expression  in  the  New  York  board.  Of  the  powers  of  this  board 
the  Illinois  educational  commission,  in  its  report  issued  in  1911, 
says: 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  is  composed  of  12  members, 
who  are  elected  by  the  legialature  to  serve  for  a  period  of  12  years.  No  officers  of  any 
of  the  incorporated  educational  institutions  of  the  State  are  eligible  to  membership. 
There  are  no  ex  officio  members,  but  the  commissioner  of  education  acts  as  its  execu- 
tive officer.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  corporation  created  in  1784. 
It  includes  all  the  Incorporated  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  The 
State  library  and  the  State  museum  are  departments  of  the  university,  and  the  board 
may  establish  other  departments  if  they  are  deemed  nec^sary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.  It  has  power  to  exclude  from  membership  any  institution  Mling  to  comply 
with  the  law  of  the  State  or  the  rules  of  the  board.  It  has  chaige  of  private  acade- 
mies and  in  some  measure  of  the  public  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  of  all  the  higher 
institutions.  All  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  in  relation  to  the  supervision  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  including  all  schools  except  colleges,  technical 
and  professional  schools,  are  devolved  upon  the  commissioner  of  education,  who  is 
elected  by  the  board.  The  board  of  New  York  has  power  to  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  statutes  of  the  State  relating  to 
education.    It  cooj^erates  with  other  agencies  in  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the 

i  The  principal  fnnctiozi  of  the  MoDtana  board  is  control  of  the  State  university,  the  State  agiioiiltazml 
and  mechanical  oollegei  and  the  State  nonnal  sohooL    Bee  p.  18. 
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people  of  the  State,  young  and  old,  the  largest  educational  opportunities  by  stimu- 
lating interest,  recommending  methods,  designating  suitable  teachers  and  lecturers, 
and  by  lending  books  and  apparatus.  It  establishes  in  the  academies  of  the  uni- 
veraity  examinations  in  studies,  furnishes  a  suitable  standard  for  graduation  from 
academies  and  of  admission  to  coll^;es,  and  grants  certificates  and  diplomas  to  those 
who  pass  such  examinations.  It  controls  liie  whole  matter  of  granting  honorary 
degrees  and  diplomas.  The  board  has  power  to  incorporate  any  university,  college, 
academy,  library,  museimi,  or  other  institution  for  the  promotion  of  science,  litera- 
ture, art,  history,  or  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

Commonting  on  this  tendency  to  centralize  responsibility  and 
power  in  the  State  board  of  education,  President  Butler,  of  Columbia 
University,  says: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  general  tendency  being  strongly  toward  greater 
centralization.  Not  only  are  its  advantages  quite  apparent,  but  the  overwhelming 
current  of  legislation  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  is  making  it  imperative.  These 
are  practically  in  accord,  and  are  to  the  effect  that  in  each  State  the  school  system  is 
not  local,  but  general;  not  individiial  schools  controlled  by  separate  communities, 
but  a  doeely  related  system  of  schools  which  has  become  a  State  system  and  is  entirely 
under  State  authority.  Local  school  officials  are  now  imiformly  held  to  be  agents  of 
^e  State  for  the  administration  of  a  State  system  of  education.* 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  New  York  State  board  is  going  too  far  in 
exercising  supervision  over  private  institutions.  But  it  should  be 
definitely  understood  that  in  a  very  important  sense  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  private  educational  institution;  an  educational  institution 
is  by  the  natiure  of  its  function  essentially  public  and  should  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  public  which  it  serves.  Every  educational 
agency  in  the  State  is  a  part  of  the  State's  educational  system  and 
should  be  under  the  general  administrative  supervision  of  the  State 
board  of  education. 

Summary  of  tendencies. — ^In  the  gradual  development  of  a  more  and 
more  effective  agency  for  administering  the  State's  educational 
affairs  the  trend  is  toward  a  State  board  of  education  as  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  educational  system;  a  board  composed  of  men  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  business  which  they  are  to  administer; 
a  board  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  with  restrictions  to 
guarantee  fitness  for  the  service  and  to  guard  against  arbitrary 
use  or  abuse  of  the  appointing  power;  a  board  composed  of  from 
8  to  11  members,  appointed  for  a  term  of  from  6  to  11  years,  and 
retiring  in  small  groups — this  to  guarantee  that  degree  of  continuity 
in  service  and  freedom  from  political  interference  that  are  necessary 
for  effective  service ;  a  board  made  responsible  for  all  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State  and  clothed  with  full  power  to  administer  the 
business. 


>  BdocatloD  in  the  United  States,  vol.  1,  p.  21. 
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Composition  of  State  hoards  of  education. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDEIIT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 

Present  practice  might  seem  to  indicate  that  public  sentiment  is 
in  favor  of  electing  the  State  superintendent  by  popular  vote,  as  is 
done  in  33  States.  Sentiment,  however,  seems  to  be  turning  from 
the  election  of  the  State  superintendent  in  favor  of  the  appointment 
of  the  State  superintendent  by  the  State  board  of  education  or  by 
the  governor.  The  Vermont  State  superintendent  is  now  selected 
by  the  State  board  of  education  instead  of  appointed  by  the  governor, 
as  formerly;  the  Ohio  and  Iowa  State  superintendents  are  now 
appointed  by  the  governor  instead  of  being  elected  by  popular  vote; 
Ddaware,  where,  until  two  years  ago,  an  elected  State  officer  acted 
ex  officio  as  State  superintendent,  has  now  a  State  commissioner  of 
education  appointed  by  the  governor.  At  a  meeting  of  the  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  the  various  States,  held  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  July,  1914,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
almost  a  unanimous  vote  favoring  the  appointment  of  the  State 
superintendent  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Movements  are 
on  foot  at  the  present  time  in  several  States  to  remove  the  State 
superintendency  from  an  elected  office.  In  some  of  them  desiring 
to  make  the  change  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
is  a  constitutional  officer,  and  no  change  in  the  method  of  selection 
may  be  made  without  amending  the  State  constitution. 

The  following  shows  the  method  of  selection  of  State  superin- 
tendent in  the  various  States: 

In  33  States  he  is  elected  by  the  people,  viz,  in  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Ariuknsas,  Califomia,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming, 

In  10  States  he  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  viz,  in  Delaware,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee. 

In  five  States  he  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  viz, 
in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  States  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  was  created  as  a  political  office;  in  the  majority 
it  has  remained  a  political  office;  it  is  difficult  to  change  it.  There 
is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  educational  leaders  as  to  how,  in  the 
interest  of  greater  efficiency,  he  ought  to  be  appointed,  but  the  ma- 
\oniy  seem  to  favor  his  selection  by  a  nonpartisan  State  board  of 
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education.  Some  of  the  serious  disadvantages  of  his  election  by 
popular  vote  are  reasonably  clear: 

(a)  This  method  of  appointment  limits  the  field  from  which  it 
selects  the  man  for  the  position;  he  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  given 
State.  In  States  where  the  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the 
State  board  of  education,  and  in  some  States  where  he  is  appointed 
by  the  governor,  he  may  be  selected  from  the  country  at  large.  The 
city  board  of  education  selects  its  superintendent  of  schools  from  the 
coxmtry  at  large.  Trustees  of  colleges  and  imiversities,  even  of  State 
universities,  select  executive  heads  of  these  institutions  from  the 
country  at  large.  Boards  of  directors  in  control  of  large  business 
interests  select  their  executive  officers  from  the  coimtry  at  large. 
In  Germany  many  towns  and  cities,  when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  mayor,  advertise  the  fact  throughout  the  Empire  and  invite 
applications  for  the  position;  and  a  similar  method  of  selecting  the 
city  manager  is  being  adopted  in  cities  in  the  United  States  with  the 
commission  form  of  government.  Such  freedom  of  selection  is  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  better  service. 

(&)  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  popular  vote  the 
salary  is  fixed  beforehand  by  law;  the  salary  can  not  be  adjusted  to 
fit  the  man  desired,  but  a  man  must  be  foimd  to  fit  the  salary.  It  is 
clearly  in  the  interest  of  better  service  that  city  school  boards,  trustees 
of  colleges  and  imiversities,  and  boards  of  business  directors  have 
authority  to  adjust  the  salary  of  executive  officers  to  the  needs  and 
effectiveness  of  the  service. 

(c)  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  selected  by  popular  vote  the 
term  of  office  is  short,  two  to  four  years,  and  reappointment  is  un- 
certain. The  superintendent  can  not  count  on  winning  leappoint- 
ment  by  rendering  good  service.  Lack  of  continuity  in  the  service, 
lack  of  basis  for  making  and  working  out  far-reaching  plans,  is  a  seri- 
ous handicap  to  the  superintendent,  however  capable. 

{d)  This  method  of  appointment  makes  the  office  a  political  one  and 
subjects  it  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  party  and  factional  politics. 
Under  these  conditions  the  position  is  not  attractive;  no  one  can  look 
to  it  as  a  career. 

These  serious  objections  to  the  selection  of  the  State  superintendent 
by  popular  vote  hold  true  in  part  at  least  when  the  appointment  is 
left  to  the  governor.  In  a  few  States  the  governor  is  authorized  to 
select  the  State  superintendent  from  within  or  without  the  State.  In 
five  States,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  State  superintendent  is 
appointed  by  the  State  board  and  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board, 
performing  such  duties  as  directed  by  it.  If  the  State  board  is  to  be 
made  responsible  for  the  State's  educational  business,  it  would  seem 
that  it  ought  to  have  the  selection  of  its  own  executive  officer;    it 
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should  be  free  to  select  him  from  the  coimtry  at  large;  it  should  have 
power  to  determine  his  compensation,  and  should  keep  him  at  his  post 
as  long  as  he  is  effective. 

Relation  of  the  State  superintendent  to  the  State  hoard, — The  trend 
both  in  practice  and  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board.  In  those  States  which 
have  no  State  board  of  education  the  superintendent  is  sole  executive, 
and  in  many  of  the  States  which  have  State  boards  the  position  of 
State  superintendent  was  created  first,  and  the  board  has  been  made 
advisory;  in  many  States  where  the  relation  of  superintendent ^to  the 
board  has  not  been  clearly  defined  by  law,  practice  has  made  the  State 
superintendent  chief  executive.  In  West  Virginia  the  superintendent 
appoints  the  board;  in  New  York  he  is  appointed  by  the  board,  he  is 
its  chief  executive  officer,  and  in  addition  has  many  powers  and  duties 
not  altogether  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  him  by  State  law  contained 
in  the  following  pages. 

Summary, — ^The  trend  in  our  present  development  is  toward  a 
strong  working  State  board  organized  on  a  nonpartisan  basis;  the 
best  interests  of  the  service  would  seem  to  require  that  this  board 
when  thus  constituted  be  given  the  power  to  appoint  the  State  super- 
intendent ;  that  it  be  free  to  select  him  from  the  country  at  large,  that 
it  have  authority  to  pay  whatever  salary  is  necessary  to  get  the  best 
man  for  the  position;  that  it  make  the  man  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  and  its  chief  executive  officer;  that  it  keep  him  in  the  serv- 
ice as  long  as  he  proves  to  be  effective,  and  supply  him  a  staff  of  assist- 
ants needed  to  do  the  work.^  With  the  State  department  of  education 
oiganized  on  this  basis,  the  position  of  State  superintendent  stands 
first  in  responsibility  and  in  the  opportunity  to  render  effective  sw^ce. 

Digest  of  laws  relating  to  chief  State  school  officer. 


8csto:tltU  of  officer. 

Term 

of 
office, 

in 
years. 

Manner  of  se- 
lection. 

Salary. 

Powers  and  duties. 

AhY^nsft 

«4 

By  vote  of  the 
people. 

S3, 000 

Has  general  supervision  over  the  educational  inter- 

Sopertntendent of 
•ddofttioa. 

ests  of  the  State;  apportions  school  funds  to  coun- 
ties; requires  reports  from  school  officers;  prepares 
necessary  report  blanks  and  furnishes  to  school 
officers;  Keeps  accounts  with  townships  and  school 
districts:  shall  visit  annually,  if  practicable,  every 
county  m  the  State;  has  general  supervision  of 
teachers'  institutes;  has  school  laws  published;  re- 
ports to  governor;  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  boards 
of  trustees  of  State  educational  institutions;  is 
member  of  normal  school  board,  State  textbook 
commission,  and  commission  to  locate  county  high 
schools. 

>  Tbo  staffs  of  the  various  departments  of  education  are  given  in  the  following  pages. 
*  Not  eligible  to  succeed  himself. 
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Digest  of  laws  relating  to  chirf  State  sdiool  officer — Continued. 


Btate;  title  of  officer. 


Arizona 

Superintendent  of 

?iubllo     instnic- 
lon. 


ArkansBS. 

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 
tion. 


CalilDmia 

Superintendent  of 
pubUo  Instruc- 
Uon. 


Gdonido 

Superintendcmt  of 
irablio  instruc- 
tioo. 


Gonnectlcut 

Secretary  of  State 
board  of  educa- 
tion. 


Delaware 

Commissioner     of 
education. 


Florida 

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 
tion. 


Term 

of 
office, 

in 
years. 


Manner  of  se- 
lection. 


Byvoteoftbe 
people. 


.do. 


. . . .  .do. 


.do. 


Appointed  by 
State  board 
of  education. 


Appointed  by 
governor. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


Salary. 


$3,000 


8,000 


5,000 


3,000 


3,600 


2,000 


3,000 


Powers  and  duties. 


Is  a  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; is  chairman  of  State  board  of  examiners:  su- 
perintends the  public  schools;  under  supervision 
of  State  board  apportians  school  funds  to  countira: 
prepares  and  distributes  course  of  study  prescribed 
by  State  board;  publishes  and  distnoutes  pam- 
phlets regarding  the  observance  of  special  oays; 
prepares  and  furnishes  report  blanks;  makes  a  re- 
port to  governor;  has  school  laws  printed  and  sup- 
plies them  to  school  officers  and  libraries;  ludas 
annual  meetings  of  cbunty  superintendents. 

Is  memberandchairman  of  State  board  ofeduoation; 
is  general  executive  officer  of  the  State  board;  has 
general  supervision  of  the  public  schools;  appor- 
tions school  funds;  furnishes  questions  to  coun^ 
examiners  of  teachers:  issues  State  teaching  cer- 
tificates under  supervulan  of  State  board;  makes 
annual  report  to  governor;  publishes  school  laws: 
prescribes  unilbrm  system  of  keeping  school 
accounts. 

Is  secretary  and  executive  olBcer  of  State  board  of 
education;  is  member  and  secretary  of  Joint  nor- 
mal school  board;  has  general  supervisun  of  the 
schools  of  the  State ;  apportions  State  school  funds ; 
prepares  and  furnishes  clanks  and  forms  for  mak- 
ing uniform  reports;  visits  normal  schools,  the  sev- 
eral orphan  aaylums  to  which  State  appropria- 
tions are  made,  and  public  schools,  ana  mquixes 
into  their  condftion;  may  hold  annual  conventicn 
of  county  and  city  superintendents;  reports  to  gov- 
ernor; hasschooilaws  printed  and  furnishes  copies 
to  officers  and  libraries. 

Is  member  and  presMent  of  State  board  of  education; 
has  general  supervision  of  public  schools;  appor- 
tions school  funds  to  counties;  has  supervision  of 
county  superintendents:  has  school  laws  prhited 
in  pamphffit  tarm;  decides  all  points  re^tfdmg  the 
construction  of  the  school  laws :  prepares  (tuestions 
for  use  Of  county  sujperintenociits  in  A^nwifatng 
teachers:  furnishes  blanks  and  registers  to  schoM 
officers  Kir  making  reports;  reports  to  governor 
with  suggestions;  visits  schools  in  counties  If  prac- 
ticable; prepares  and  furnishes  test  cards  for  the 
physicalexamination  of pupHs:  apportkms normal 
mstitute  fund:  is  member  ana  president  of  State 
board  of  exammers;  is  member  of  board  of  trustees 
of  State  normal  school. 

Is  executive  officer  of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  performs  socdi  duties  as  State  board  diitBcts: 
determines  whether  districts  are  conducting  scliooi 
according  to  law;  reports  to  the  State  comptroller 
the  list  of  towns  and  distrtots  forfeiting  State  aid 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  and  tne  amount 
of  forfeitures;  furnishes  blanks  and  re^sters  for 
returns  from  private  schools;  draws  order  for 
school-library  money. 

Is  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  State  board 
of  education:  performs  such  duties  as  the  board 
may  direct;  keeps  record  of  official  acts  of  State 
botfd  and  conducts  its  correspondence. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  ofeduoation; 
has  oversi^t  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  pubUo 
schools  and  to  school  buildings  and  grounds;  ^>- 
portions  State  school  funds  to  oounties;  hasprinted 
and  distributes  school  laws  to  schools  pffioer  and 
teachers;  decides  appeals  or  refers  them  to  board  of 
education:  holds  meetings  of  county  superintend- 
ents; holds  teachers'  institutes  and  employs  In- 
structors for  them;  prepares  questfons  for  county 
examinations;  holds  examinauons  for  and  bsnes 
State  certifloates;  may  grant  life  oertiflcates;  pre- 
serves certified  ooples  of  lists  of  persons  paying  pott 
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State;  Utt«  of  officer. 


QmxtiA 

8m0  superintend- 
tntofacfaools. 


Idaho! 

Sapertaxteadent  of 

StiUo     iDstruo- 


SopeilDtBDdftiit  of 
pabllc  instruo- 
ikn. 


Supviutendont  of 
pnblie     instruc- 


IbWA 

0qp«rtnteodeDt  of 
MbUo     instruc- 


BaparistandAot  of 

Sblle     Instroo- 
o. 


Term 

of 
office, 

in 
years. 


Manner  of 
lectian. 


ByToteofthe 
I>eople. 


.do. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


Salary, 


13,000 


2,400 


7,500 


.do. 


Appointed  by 
toe  governor. 


5,000 


4,000 


By  vote  of  the  I  2,500 
people.         I 


Powers  and  doties. 


Is  member  and  chief  executive  officer  of  State  board 
of  edocation;  apportions  public  sdiool  funds;  ap- 
points with  consent  of  board  three  State  super- 
visors; ^points  an  expert  accountant  to  audit 
books  of  school  officers;  institutes  suits  to  recover 
misapplied  funds;  prepares  blanks  for  reports  from 
subordinate  school  officers;  may  suspend  a  county 
superintendent  for  cause;  visits  all  counties  as  far 
as  practicaUe;  makes  anxiual  report. 

Is  member  and  executive  officer  of  State  board  of 
education;  superintends  generally  the  publio 
schools;  apportions  State  school  funds;  holds  con> 
ventions  of  county  and  city  superintendents  and 
district  principals;  prepares  and  furnishes  neces- 
sary blanks  to  officers  and  teachers;  has  school  laws 
printed  and  fumidies  them  to  school  officers  and 
libraries;  makes  biennial  report  to  governor;  visits 
all  counties  if  practicable;  is  member  of  summer 
normal  school  commission  and  visits  such  schoob 
annually;  prepares  questions  for  examinatfon  of 
teachers. 

Has  genial  supervision  of  publio  schools;  advises 
county  superintendents  as  to  conduct  of  theschoob, 
construction  of  schoolhouses,  etc.;  designates  sta- 
tistics to  be  reported  to  county  superintendents 
and  may  requfre  reports  from  such  superintend- 
ents; is  legal  adviser  of  school  officers;  nears  and 
detomines  controversies;  grants  State  certifi- 
cates; may  remit  foribited  school  itmds  to  districts; 
requires  auditor  to  withhold  funds  from  counties 
untU  necessary  reports  are  made;  requires  county 
superintendents  towithhold  fUnds  from  delinquent 
districts;  is  member  of  trustees  of  all  State  normal 
schools  and  of  State  university;  visits  charitable 
institutions  of  an  educational  nature;  requests  re- 
ports from  private  educational  institutions. 

Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; has  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools; 
visits  each  county  at  least  once  during  his  term  to 
examine  auditor's  books;  has  supervbion  of  the 
school  funds  with  special  reference  to  their  safe  in- 
vestment; may  require  reports  from  school  officers 
and  for  such  puri>08e  ftirnishes  blanks;  prescribes 
forms  of  bookkeeping;  has  school  laws  pnnted;  in- 
terprets school  laws  to  school  officer^;  indorses  ap- 
imived  certificates  issued  in  other  States:  appoints 
a  deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of  industrial 
education. 

Has  general  supervision  and  control  over  all  public 
schools;  ascmains  needs  of  schools  and  suggests 
needed  changes;  classifies  the  various  schools  and 
fonnulates  courses  of  study;  promotes  vocational 
education ;  prescribes  r^>orts  to  be  made  by  officers 
and  teachers  and  prepares  forms  therefor;  reports 
annually  school  census  to  State  auditor;  prepares 
plans  and  specifications  for  schoolhouses;  provides 
for  county  teachers'  institutes;  prepares  questions 
for  applicants  to  teach  and  for  eighth-giade  exam- 
inations; has  school  laws  published;  hears  and 
determines  appeals;  designates  training  schools  for 
rural  teachers. 

Is  member  of  State  board  of  education;  has  general 
supervision  of  the  public  sdiools;  distributes  State 
sdaool  funds  to  counties;  publishes  school  laws 
and  distributes  to  persons  entitled  to  receive 
them;  decides  oootroversies  submitted  throng 
county  superintendents;  prescribes  and  ftirnishes 
blank  forms;  visits  each  county  of  the  State  atleast 
once  in  2  vears;  is  member  of  textbook  commis- 
sion whicn  is  authorised  to  prei>are  and  publidi 
textbooks  to  be  sold  to  schoolsat  cost;  files  and  pre- 
serves reports  made  to  him;  reports  biennially  to 
governor. 


>  Idilio  hB»  also  • ' '  State  commissioner  of  education  "  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  at 
a  ttktj  9t$iifiOO  per  year,  who  acts  as  an  adviser  to  the  board  on  educatfonal  policies. 
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State;  title  of  ofHoer. 


Kentucky 

Bnpffllntandcnt  of 
public  instruo* 
tion. 


Louisiana 

Superintendent  of 
public  education. 


Kaine 

i    Superbitendent  of 
public  schools. 


ICaryland 

Superintendent  of 
public  education. 


Massachusetts. , 

Commissioner     of 
education. 


Michigan 

Superfaitendent  of 
public  instruc- 
tion. 


Term 

of 
office, 

in 
years. 


3 


Manner  of 
leoticm. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


HOOO 


.do. 


Appointed  by 
ihegoyemor. 


.do. 


Appointed  by 
the  State 
board  of  ed- 
ucation. 


ByTDteofthe 
people. 


Salary. 


6,000 


4,000 


3,000 


0,600 


Powers  and  duties. 


4,000 


Is  member  and  chairman  of  State  board  of  eduoa» 
tion:  is  member  of  State  board  of  examiners;  ap- 
portions State  school  funds;  inspects  fiscal  afZafn 
and  conduct  of  tiie  offices  of  all  school  officials  who 
handle  public-school  money  and  sees  that  all 
laws  and  renilations  are  enforced;  visits  and 
inspects  all  schools  if  practicable;  prepares  blanks, 
etc.,  tor  reports  ana  furnishes  them  to  sdiool 
officers;  ooDects  and  publishes  seneral  Informa- 
tion in  his  biennial  report  regarding  inctitutions 
for  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded;  edits 
school  laws  biennially  and  publishes  them  with 
instructions,  etc;  on  request  hears  and  deter- 
mines appeals. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  edac»> 
tion;  is  ez  officio  a  member  of  each  of  the  boards 
of  trustees  of  educational  institutions  controlled 
by  the  State;  has  general  supervision  of  parish 
(county)  school  boards  and  of  all  elementary, 
high,  and  normal  schools;  visits  parishes  as  often 
as  practicable;  makes  biennial  report  with  recom- 
mendations; reports  subordinate  officers  to 
State  board  of  education  for  neglect  of  duty,  mi»> 
use  of  school  funds,  etc. 

Has  general  supervision  over  public  schools  and  ad- 
vises and  directs  town  committees  and  superin- 
tendents: ascertains  number  of  children  6  to  21 
years  old  to  be  used  as  basis  of  distribution  of 
school  funds;  prescribes  studies  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  schools,  but  town  committees  may 
prescribe  additional  studies;  prepares  and  fur- 
nishes blanks,  etc.,  for  making  reports  to  his  of- 
fice and  designates  facts  to  be  reported;  holds  an- 
nual conferences  lor  the  instruction  of  superia- 
tendents;  has  school  laws  printed  and  distributed 
to  school  officers;  prescribes  examinations  for 
teachers  and  issues  State  certificates;  keeps  list 
of  approved  candidates  in  his  office:  makes  rules 
governing  administration  of  teachers'  pension 
laws:  holds  summer  training  schools  for  teachers: 
classifies  high  sdiools  and  causes  State^iided 
schools  to  M  inspected:  is  member  of  board  d 
trustees  of  normal  schools. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion: performs  such  duties  as  directed  by  board; 
receives  reports  from  county  boards  and  exam- 
ines their  accounts;  inspects  and  cjassifles  hi^ 
schools;  has  printed  and  distributes  such  matter 
as  will  encourage  the  work  of  public  instrudicm 
and  promote  its  uniformity;  diffuses  information 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  instructfoxi:  may  in- 
dorse normal-echool  diplomas  from  other  States; 
arranges  dates  for  teachers'  institutes  and  assists 
in  preparing  programs;  appoints  an  assistant 
superintendent. 

Is  executive  officer  of  State  board  of  edncatfon;  pecw 
forms  such  duties  as  the  board  may  direct;  nai 
supervision  of  all  educatfonal  work  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  State  and  reports  thereon 
to  the  board;  visits  diderent  parts  of  the  State  to 
assist  educational  work  and  diffuse  information; 
publishes  and  distributes  matter  for  the  promo- 
lion  of  public-school  education;  conducts  sudi 
teachers'^  institutes  as  are  designated  bv  the  State 
board;  collects  information  for  annual  report  of 
board;  is  one  of  commissioners  to  invest  ana  man- 
age State  school  fund;  is  member  of  State  teach- 
ers'  retirement  board. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  ednctt- 
tion;  is  member  of  other  boards  bavins  control  of 
State  educational  instituticms,  with  tne  right  to 
speak  but  not  to  vote;  has  general  supervision  of 
public  instrucUon,  including  State  mstitutions; 
apportions  primary  school  interest  fund;  prepares 
and  has  printed  a  course  of  studr  for  distriol 
schools  except  citv  districts;  direcb  superviskm 
of  oounty  normal  training  classes;  requires  boerd 
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State;  tiOs  of  otticpr. 


Term 

of 
ofloe, 

in 
years 


lUcii%u(oootd). 


Mtazwsote 

Bopertntendant  of 
•docfttion. 


IfinlHlppl...... .... . 

eupwlntendcpt  of 
publlo  education. 


Hopeftntendeot  of 
pobUcsebools. 


Buper  Intflodcn t  of 
pubUo  Instmc- 
Ikm. 


Manner  of 
lection. 


Salary. 


Appointed  by 
toe  governor. 


14,600 


ByToteoftliA 
people. 


.do. 


.do. 


2,500 


3,000 


Powers  and  duties. 


3,000 


of  edacation  to  observe  school  laws;  when  neces- 
sary, examines  school  district  accounts  and  mar 
require  report;  reauires  districts  to  conduct  schools 
for  term  required  by  law;  fixes  time  and  place 
and  appoints  instructors  fbr  State  teachers'  insti- 
tute and  fbr  countv  institutes;  removes  for  cause 
any  member  of  ascnool  board  except  in  city  school 
districts;  prepares  rules  for  township  and  district 
libraries;  prescribes  form  for  taking  school  census; 

Erepares  questions  for  examinatran  of  teachers; 
ears  and  determines  appeals;  approves  schools 
for  accredited  list;  grants  permiffiwn  to  districts 
to  establish  schools  for  the  deaf;  approves  courses 
of  study  for  rural  high  schools;  approves  teachers 
and  courses  of  study  of  county  schools  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Has  general  supervlsfon  of  public  schools;  appor* 
tions  school  funds  to  schools  entitled  to  State  aid; 
meets  county  and  other  superintendents  for  dis- 
cussfon  of  educational  matters;  prepares  and  dis- 
tributes blanks,  etc. ,  for  reports;  enforces  textbook 
law;  provides  for  teachers'  mstitutes  in  the  several 
counties:  conducts  examinations  for  teachers  and 
issues  all  certificates;  indorses  normal-school  cer- 
tificates to  teach  and  may  issue  special  certificates 
for  music,  drawing,  etc.;  hears  and  determines 
i4>peals;  enforces  a  uniform  system  of  accounts 
and  reports;  examines  and  approves  pUms  and 
specifications  for  schoolhouses;  is  member  of  State 
normal-school  board:  is  member  of  State  high- 
school  board:  Is  member  of  State  library  board. 

Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  eduoa> 
tlon;  has  general  supervlsfon  of  the  public  schools; 
wportions  State  school  fund  to  counties  and  sepa- 
nie  districts;  prepares  questions  for  county 
teachers'  exaxninations;  visits  and  inspecti 
county  agricultural  high  schools  and  reports 
thereon  to  board  of  education:  is  member  of  board 
of  trustees  of  higher  educational  institutfons;  is 
member  of  State  textbook  commissfon. 

Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  eduoa> 
Uon;  has  supervision  of  school  funds;  iq)portions 
school  funds  to  counties;  requires  copies  of  records 
and  such  other  information  from  county  and  dis- 
trict officers  as  he  may  deem  important;  prepares 
and  furnishes  blanks,  etc.,  for  reports;  has  school 
laws  printed  and  distributed;  confers  with  and 
advisesschool  officers;  visits  and  inspects  schools; 
attends  and  assists  in  teachers'  meetings:  grants 
State  teachers'  certificates;  visits  and  mspects 
high  schools  and  publishes  clarified  list;  pre- 
scribes minimum  course  of  study  for  each  class: 
fixes  time  and  place  of  county  superintendents' 
oonvention;  furnishes  to  county  superintendents  a 
list  of  publishers  who  have  complied  with  text- 
book law;  designates  first-class  nig^  schoob  in 
wliirh  teachers^  trainizif  courses  may  be  offered; 
receives  reports  from  State  educational  institu- 
tfons; controls  distributfon  of  State  aid  to  high 
schools  and  to  rural  schools. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  education; 
has  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools; 
i^portions  State  school  fund  to  counties;  prepares 
courses  of  studv  for  elementary  and  high  schools 
and  prescribes  to  what  extent  they  shall  be  used; 
prepares  and  fumi^es  to  school  officers  blanks, 
etc.;  prescribes  rules  for  holding  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  summer  schools,  prepares  list  of  in- 
structors and  attends  and  assists  at  such  insti- 
tutes; advises  county  superintendents;  furnishes 
copies  of  school  laws;  hears  and  determines  ap- 
peals; prepares  questions  for  county  teachers' 
examinations;  may  grant  temporary  State  cer- 
tificates; prepares  list  of  books  for  school  libraries. 
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state;  title  of  officer. 


NebraskB 

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 
lion. 


NoTAda 

Superintendent  of 

?)ubUo     instruc- 
ioo. 


New  Hampshire 

Superintendent  of 

fublic     instruo- 
lon. 


New  Jersej 

Oonunissianer 
eduoatioD. 


of 


Term 

of 
office, 

in 
years. 


Manner  of 
lectitm. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


.do. 


Appointed  by 
the  gover- 
nor; an  in- 
de  finite 
term.  He 
may  be  re- 
moved by 
governor 
and  council 
for  cause. 


Appointed  by 
the     gover- 


nor. 


Salary. 


12,000 


3,fl00 


4,000 


10,000 


Powers  and  duties. 


Has  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools;  appor- 
tions State  school  funds;  has  siqwrvision  of  State 
aid  to  weak  districts;  has  supervision  of  State* 
aided  high  schools,  designating  those  to  give 
courses  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home 
eo(momics,  also  those  to  conduct  teacher-training 
courses;  decides  disputed  points  in  school  law: 
prescribes  forms  for  reports  and  makes  rules  for  all 
proceedings  under  the  school  laws;  organises  and 
attends  institutes:  organises  and  manages  junior 
normals;  issues  State  certificates  and  prepares 
questions  for  all  teachers'  examinations,  both 
county  and  State,  grades  the  answer  papers  and 
makes  rules  for  the  conduct  of  sudiexsmmations; 
approves  dtv  school  certificates;  furnishes  ap- 
proved price  lists  of  textbooks  to  soiiool  districts; 
is  member  of  State  normal  school  board.  State 
library  commission.  State  dental  board,  and  State 
board  of  embalmers. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; apportions  State  school  fund;  apportUms 
county  school  funds  to  districts;  visits  countias  at 
least  once  in  each  year  to  conduct  institutes,  visits 
schools,  etc.;  prescribes  rules  for  making  reports 
and  furnishes  blanks,  etc. ;  has  scho<4  laws  prmted 
and  furnished  to  school  officers;  holds  State  teach- 
ers'institutes  biennially  and  district  institutes  on 
other  vears;  may  call  countv  institutes;  calls  meet- 
ings of  State  boud  of  education;  nominates  deputy 
superintendents  to  State  board;  requires  reports 
from  deputy  superintendents;  is  curator  of  dtate 
museum;  is  director  of  orphans'  home;  appoints 
census  marshals  in  new  districts;  fills  vacancies  od 
county  boards  for  unexpired  terms;  makes  ar- 
rangements for  care  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  de- 
cides appeals  from  teachd^  and  soho(d  boards: 
determmes  county  soho<4  tax  when  countv  board 
tails  so  to  do;  sets  apart  fund  for  district  school 
litoaries. 

Has  general  superviskn  and  control  of  educationa 
interests  of  the  State;  may  appoint  three  deputies 
at  least  one  of  whom  shau  be  a  woman;  prescribes 
form  of  school  registers  and  blanks  for  reports; 
compiles  and  publishes  school  laws;  visits  as  many 
towxis  as  practicable;  organixes  and  hcdds  at  least 
one  teachers'  institute  in  each  county  annually  and 
may  employ  instructors:  assists  school  boards  and 
superintendents  in  the  introduction  and  develop- 
ment of  vocational  training;  inspects  and  rates 
highschools;  appoints  inspectors  of  child  labor;  has 
authority  to  enforce  attendance  laws  and  laws  re- 
lating to  child  labor;  examines  teachers  and  issues 
certincates;  is  member  of  State  normal  school 
board  and  official  inspector  of  such  scho(48;  is  re- 

Ssnt  of  State  board  of  medical  examiners;  ai^iroves 
ospital  training  schools. 
Under  State  board  of  education  has  general  super- 
vision of  public  schools;  designates  a  clerk  to  serve 
as  secretary  of  State  board  of  education;  appoints 
four  assistant  commissioners;  apportions  State 
funds  to  counties;  may  prescribe  courses  of  study 
for  elementarv  and  high  schools;  prescribes  meth^ 
ods  of  ascertaming  whatchildren  are  below  normal; 
directs  county  collector  to  withhold  State  funds 
from  delinquent  districts:  is  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  school  fund;  is  a  member  of  all  boards  of  exam* 
iners;  appoints  county  superintendents;  holds  an- 
nual meetings  of  city  and  county  superintendents; 
instructs  city  and  county  superintendents  as  to 
their  duties  m  conduct  of  schools,  construction  of 
schoolhouses,  etc.;  directs  wlthholdhig  salary  of 
teacher  not  complying  with  law;  requra  reports 
from  institutions  receiving  State  aid;  prepares 
blanks  for  making  all  reports  and  conducting  pro- 


ceedings under  school  laws;  causes  school  laws  to 
be  printed;  decides  controveraies  subject  to  appeal 
to  board  of  education;  loans  plans  for  schodhouaet 
to  districts  and  may  require  abandonment  of  unfit 
building;  is  member  of  public  library  commlnko. 
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Digest  of  laws  relating  to  chief  State  school  officer — Continued. 


State;  tttle  of  officer. 


Newlfcxloo 

BupertatendBat  of 
public  Instruc- 
tloo. 


KevYork 

President    of    the 
imlvwsltyand 

ffHHiHtBKrrF''*^T'    Of 


VmihOarbUnm , 

iapertDtendent  of 
Mblie     liwtmc- 


ICaoner  of  M- 
lectkni. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


13,000 


(») 


Elected  by  the 
regents. 


10,000 


By  vote  of  the 
pisople. 


Powers  and  duties. 


4.000 


Is  member  and  secretarv  of  State  board  of  education 
has  general  superv^n  of  public  education; 
apportions  current  school  ftmd  to  counties;  dis- 
tributes State-aid  fund  to  weak  districts;  has 
supervision  over  records  and  accounts  of  school 
boards;  may  suspend  county  superintendent  for 
neglect  of  duty;  visits  oountfes  as  often  as  practi- 
cable to  hold  teachers'  meetings,  advise  with 
county  superintendents,  etc.;  appoints  State 
director  of  Industrial  education;  has  printed  and 
distributes  blanks  for  reports;  receives  reports 
from  school  officers;  has  school  laws  printed:  nears 
and  decides  controversies;  enfcnces  law  relating  to 
building  of  scho<dhou8es. 

As  Dresident  of  the  university,  in  addition  to  such 
ouier  duties  and  functions  as  may  otherwise  be 
devolved  uixm  him  with  the  power  and  duty  of 
general  supervision  over  all  educational  work  and 
activities  in  this  State,  it  is  his  duty  also  to  devote 
himself  to  educational  research,  to  the  study  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  systems  of  other  Jurisdic- 
tions and,  with  the  approval  of  tiie  resents,  to 
introduce  and  ori^nate  so  fiir  as  possible  better 
methods  of  education  and  esi)eciany  to  endeavor 
in  every  lisasible  way  to  bring  about  the  improved 
development  and  greater  usemlness  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  State.  He  may  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  board  and  its  committees,  submit  matters 
for  their  consideration  and  participate  in  their 
discussion.  The  commissioner  of  education  is 
alone  eligible  for  election  to  the  office  of  president. 
As  commissioner  of  education,  he  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  system  of  education 
and  of  the  university.  In  case  of  vacancy  the 
chancellor  succeeds  to  and  has  the  power  of  the 
c(»nmissioner,  or  if  his  office  be  vacant  the  suc- 
cession devolves  upon  the  vice  chancellor  or  the 
senior  regent  or  a  deputy  appointed  by  the  same 
if  he  be  at  the  same  time  a  university  officer  or 
regent.  The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the 
oommissioner  prescribed  by  the  law  comprise: 
Enforcement  of  all  general  and  special  laws  rela- 
ting to  the  educaticmal  system  of  the  State  and  the 
execution  of  all  educational  policies  determined 
by  the  regents:  the  general  supervision  over  all 
schools  and  institutions,  examinations,  and  inspec- 
tions; general  siipervision  of  industrial  schools, 
trade  schools,  ana  schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic 
arts  and  home  making;  the  general  supervision  of 
the  State  normal  schools;  membership  on  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  Cornell  University,  of  Syra- 
cuse State  College  of  Forestry,  of  Cobleskill  Agri- 
cultural School,  of  the  State  College  for  Teachers; 
responsibility  for  the  saflD-keeping,proper  use  of  the 
seal,  the  books,  the  records  of  the  university  and 
for  the  proper  administration  and  discipline  of  t 
various  offices  and  divisions  of  the  department: 
the  annulment  of  teachers'  certfficates  and  normal 
diplomas;  the  preparation  and  preservation  of 
teachers'  records;  the  preparation  of  reristrars, 
blanks,  forms  and  regulations  affecting  the  com- 
mon schools  and  their  officers;  tiie  administration 
of  oaths  and  affidavits  relating  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  or  the  schools  of  the  State;  authority  to 
furnish  visual  instruction  through  the  schools, 
institutions,  and  organizations  of  the  university; 
and  the  execution  of  such  other  powers  and  duties 
as  he  is  charged  with  by  the  regents. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  educatio 
signs  all  orders  paid  by  State  treasurer  fbr  school 
purposes;  publishes  school  laws  and  sees  to  their 
enforcement;  instructs  school  officers,  who  must 
obey  his  instructions  and  interpretation  of  the 
school  law;  has  supervision  of  loaning  of  literary 
fund  for  construction  of  schoolhouses;  prepares 
blanks,  etc.,  for  reports;  prescribes  courses  of  study 


During  the  pleasure  of  the  regents. 
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BtaU;  title  of  officer. 


NorthOftrollnaKcon. ). 


North  Dakota 

Superintendent  of 

Sublio     instmc- 
ion. 


Ohio 

Superintendent  of 
public     Instruo- 


Oklahoma 

Superintendent  of 
publio     instruc* 

tiOD. 


#V6gOU 

Superintendent  of 
publio     initruc- 

UOD. 


Term 

of 
office, 

in 
years 


Manner  of  se- 
lection. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


Appointed  by 
the  governor. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


.do. 


Salary, 


$3,000 


4,000 


2,600 


3,000 


Powers  and  duties. 


for  public  high  schools;  is  secretary  of  textbo<A 
commission;  is  chairman  of  State  board  of  exam- 
iners; is  member  of  boards  of  trustees  of  certain 
State  educational  institutions;  makes  rules  for 
rural  libraries  and  himisheslists  of  books;  is  trustee 
of  State  library. 

Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  educa* 
tion;  has  general  supervision  of  public  schools, 
preparing  and  prescribing  course  of  study  for 
them;  furnishes  blanks  for  records  and  reports; 
holds  meetings  of  countv  superintendents;  has 
school  laws  printed  and  distributed  to  school 
oIBoers;  decides  appeals;  keeps  sample  copies  and 
price  lists  of  books  furnished  i^y  publishers  to  dis- 
tricts: appoints  inspector  of  StaCe  graded  schools 
and  higlf-schocd  inspector:  approves  plans  for 
schoolhouses;  inspects  agrioultural  ana  tralnins 
schools;  Is  member  of  board  of  universitv  ana 
school  lands;  is  member  of  normal  school  Soard; 
is  member  of  board  of  trustees  of  teachers'  retire- 
ment fund;  approves  books  for  district  libraries. 

Has  general  supervision  of  public  education;  has 
supervision  of  State  school  funds;  requires  reports 
from  school  officers  and  prescribes  forms;  makes 
an  annual  statistical  report  to  the  governor;  has 
school  laws  printed  and  distributes  to  school 
oIBcers;  requires  reports  from  private  schools:  <m 
applksation  bv  3  taxpayers,  appoints  an  examiner 
to  audit  a  school  district's  account;  submits  ab- 
stract of  enumeration  of  youth  to  State  auditor  for 
apportionment  of  school  fund;  requires  reports  of 
high  schools  and  grades  such  sohoms;  funushes  to 
districts  names  of  publishers  of  textbooks  with 
prices,  etc.:  prepares  questions  tot  examinations 
lor  county  teacher's  certificates:  approves  colleges 
granting  degrees;  appoints  State  Doard  of  exam- 
iners and  countersigns  all  certificates  isamed  by 
them:  appoints  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants; 
appoints  nigh-school  inspectors  and  supervisors 
of  afficultural  education;  approves  ^plications 
for  State  aid  and  rules  of  county  examiners; 
standardises  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State, 
furnishing  suitable  placards  for  same;  issues  pro- 
visional certificates  and  renews  all  prolteslonal 
(thi^  is,  5  and  8  year)  certificates;  establishes 
teacher  training  courses  in  high  schoob;  receives 
reports  of  city,  county,  and  State  school  exam* 
iners. 

Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  eduoa* 
tion;  has  general  supervision  of  educational  inters 
ests:  apportions  State  school  fund  to  oounties; 
publishes  school  laws;  hears  and  decides  contro- 
versies; furnishes  blanks,  etc.,  for  reports;  pre- 
serves records  and  school  documents;  appoints 
State  school  inspector;  is  member  of  oomnussioQ 
on  aerioultural  and  industrial  education. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; has  general  supervision  of  county  and  dis- 
trict school  officers  and  of  the  public  sdbools;  pre- 
pares questions  for  examinations  of  graduates  of 
eighth  grade;  pr^cribes  2  years  of  course  of  study 
for  high  schools;  visits,  if  practicable,  every  county 
annually;  attends  county  institutes  and  assists  la 
their  organization  and  development;  keeps  statis- 
tics of  schools;  prepares  blanks,  etc,  for  uniform 
reports;  compiles  and  annotates  sdiool  laws; 
decides  appeals  or  may  submit  them  to  Stata 
board ;  issues  letters  and  circulars  to  school  officers 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools:  holds  annual 
State  teachers'  association;  appoints  a  board  of 
9  examiners  to  prepare  questions  for  State  exami- 
nations of  teachers;  appoints  professional  teachers 
to  grade  papers;  issues  State  certl  cates;  is  mem- 
ber of  State  library  conunission;  is  member  and 
secretary  of  trustees  of  State  school  for  deaf  mutes; 
classifies  correspondence  schools;  prq>ares  reading 
circle  course  and  rules. 
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Digeit  of  Utws  rdating  to  chief  Stale  school  officer — Continued. 


state;  title  of  officer. 


SopatateDdent  of 
public     instruo- 


BbodelflUiid 

Cdmmisskiner      of 
pablic  schools. 


Ifaimerofi 
lectkBL 


Appointed  by 
tne  governor. 


$5,000 


Sooth  CeroUoa... 
Soperlatendeot 
educatloti. 


of* 


South  Dakota. •• 

SupertQtandent   of 
poblio      instruc- 


SoperlDtndeDt  of 
mibUo  instruc- 
Hon. 


Elected  bv 
State  board 
of  education. 


5,000 


Byroteofthe 
people. 


.  .do. . . . . 


Azrpofntedby 
the  governor. 


1,900 


1,800 


3,000 


Powers  and  duties. 


Is  member  and  president  of  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; has  general  supervision  of  public  schools: 
apportions  State  appropriation;  signs  order  oi 
payment  of  State  school  funds  to  districts;  pre* 
scribes  minimum  course  of  study  for  puoUc 
schods;  issues  commissions  to  superintendents 
and  assistant  superintendents  and  nils  vacancies 
in  the  county  superintendencies;  prepares  blanks 
for  rep<Hts  from  school  officers;  interprets  scho(rf 
laws  and  advises  relative  to  their  enforcement; 
clamifles  hizh  schools  and  prescribes  rules  for 
admission  of  pupils:  nuiy  condemn  school  build- 

X unfit  for  use;  issues  State  teachers'  certifl- 
and  indorses  normal  school  diplomas;  ap- 
points board  of  normal  school  examiners;  nolas 
meeting  of  normal  school  principals  to  make 
course  of  study. 

Is  secretary  of  Etate  board  of  education;  apportioDs 
State  appropriation  for  public  schools;  beiars  and 
decides  appeals  and  prescribes  rules  for  making 
appeals;  visits  towns  to  inspect  schools;  assists  in 
securing  uniformity  of  textbooks  in  all  towns;  pre- 
pares programs  for  Grand  Army  flae  day  and  for 
Khode  Island  independence  day  ana  other  special 
days;  approves  unions  of  towns  for  employment 
of  supenntendents  and  draws  order  on  treasurer 
for  one-half  of  salaries;  approves  consolidation  of 
schools;  is  one  of  manaflers  of  Rhode  Island  State 
College;  holds  teachenr  institutes;  is  member  of 
board  of  trustees  of  State  normal  school. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  &tate  board  of  educa- 
tion; has  general  supervision  of  public  schools; 
visits  counties  to  inspect  schoob  and  diffuse  infor- 
mation; with  advice  of  State  board,  secures  uni- 
formity of  textbooks;  prepares  and  furnishes  reg- 
isters, forms,  etc.,  to  county  superintendents  Ibr 
nuiklng  reports;  has  school  laws  printed;  receives 
reports  from  State  institutions  of  higher  learning; 
is  member  of  board  of  trustees  of  institute  for  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind;  is  member  of  board  of  trustees 
of  btate  university  ard  htate  college  for  women. 

Has  general  supervision  of  all  county  and  high 
schoob  and  of  city  and  county  superintendenis; 
meets  county  superintendents  in  annual  conven- 
tion to  secure  unucrm  administration  of  the  school 
laws:  inspects  high  schoob:  renders  opinions  re- 
garding school  laws:  furnishes  blanks  for  reports 
of  countv  and  city  superintendents;  attends 
teachers'  mstitutes  and  prescribes  rules  for  holding 
county  normal  institutes;  furnishes  list  of  instf 
tute  conductors;  holds  annual  meetings  of  insti- 
tute conductors,  holds  examinatiosis  of  teacben 
and  issues  btate  certificates;  prepares  questioos 
for  countv  examinations;  b  memoer  of  teachers' 
reading  circle  board  of  managers;  is  president  of 
free  library  commission. 

Is  member  and  secretary  of  State  board  of  education; 
b  chainnan  of  btate  board  of  examiners;  b  member 
of  all  othtf  educational  bodies  or  assocbtions;  is 
treasurer  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College  fund; 
collects  and  disseminates  statbtical  and  other 
Information  regarding  the  public  schoob;  makes 
Inspection  of  public  schoob;  holds  county  conf^ 
ences  of  teachers;  prepares  and  distributes  blanks 
for  reports  of  officers  and  teachers;  has  school  bws 
printed  and  distributed  and  sees  that  they  are 
carried  out;  may  appoint  persons  in  each  county 
to  examine  schoob  and  report  thereon;  requires 
county  superintendents  to  report  annually ;  reports 
scholastic  population  to  State  comptroller  annual- 
ly; has  general  supervbion  of  countv  high  schoob; 
is  member  of  State  textbook  commission;  b  mem- 
ber of  tree  library  commission:  supervises  work  of 
the  director  of  library  exteosfon. 
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state;  title  of  officer. 


Term 

of 
office, 

In 
years, 


Texas 

Superintendent  of 
public  instruc- 
tion. 


Utah. 

Soperintendent  of 

fiublic  instruc- 
ion. 


Vermont , 

Superintendent 
education. 


of 


VirRlnla 

Superintendent  of 

Sublic  instruc- 
on. 


Washington. 

Bnpermtendent  of 

Sublio  instruc- 
on. 


Ifannerof 
lection. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


.do- 


Elected  by 
State  board 
of  education. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


.do. 


Salary. 


12,600 


3,000 


2,000 


3,500 


3,000 


Powers  and  duties. 


Is  secretary  of  State  board  of  education;  apportions 
State  school  funds;  has  eeneral  supervision  of  pub* 
lie  schools  and  of  the  administration  of  the  school 
laws;  hears  and  determines  appeals  from  sub- 
ordinate officers,  but  his  decisions  w  ay  be  reversed 
by  State  board;  prescribes  forms  for  reports;  ap» 

groves  accounts  lo  be  paid  from  school  fund  by 
tate  treasurer;  issues  mstructicns  to  school  offi- 
cers, which  instructions  are  binding;  has  school 
laws  printed  and  distributed;  requires  reports 
from  county,  city,  and  district  officers;  appoints 
State  board  of  teachers'  examiners  and  issues 
State  certfficates  on  thefr  recommendation;  pn- 
pares  questions  for  county  exiuninations;  is  mem- 
ixar  of  state  textbook  commission;  supervises  sum- 
mer normal  institutes;  has  sui>ervision  of  school 
census. 

Is  member  and  chairman  of  State  board  of  education; 
has  general  supervision  of  public  instruction  ;appor- 
tions  State  school  funds:  requfres  reports  from  coun- 
ties and  cities  and  withholds  apportionment  itom 
those  not  reporting;  prepares  and  ftimishes  forms, 
blanks,  etc.,  for  making  reports;  visits  each  coun^ 
in  the  State  at  least  once  a  year;  may  examine 
officers'  accounts  relative  to  school  funds;  holds 
annual  conventions  of  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents; with  princi]>al  of  State  normal  school 
and  county  superintendent  constitutes  governing 
board  of  teachers'  institutes;  is  member  of  State 
textbook  oommission:  is  member  of  teachers'  re> 
tirement  commission  for  Stale  at  large;  is  member 
of  oonmiission  to  fix  course  or  study;  is  member  of 
juvenile  court  oommission. 

Is  executive  officer  of  the  State  board  of  education; 
has  general  supervision  of  public  schools;  prepares 
course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  as  requisite 
for  admission  to  high  schools;  issues  circulars  <^ 
information  to  officers  and  teachers;  conducts 
summerschools  for  teachers  in  each  county,  ormay 
combine  two  or  more  counties  for  such  purpose: 
makes  regulations  governing  the  examination  and 
certfficatfon  of  teachers;  furnishes  blanks,  etc., 
for  reports;  prepares  test  cards  for  testing  sight 
and  hearing  of  pupils. 

Is  member  and  president  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion; is  member  of  boards  of  visitors  of  State  edu- 
cational institutions;  sees  to  execution  of  school 
laws:  interprets  school  laws  to  school  officials  and 
his  decisions  are  final  unless  reversed  by  State 
board;  furnishes  blanks  and  requires  reports  from 
division  superintendents;  may  appoint  persons  to 
inspect  schools  in  counties;  makes  mq>eotion 
throughout  the  State;  prepares  scheme  for  appor- 
tioning State  school  funds;  presorlbes  forms  of  con- 
tracts with  teachers:  signs  warrants  of  State  board 
issues  teacheis'  certificates. 

Is  memberand  president  of  State  board  of  education 
has  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools;  ap 
portions  State  school  funds  to  counties;    has 
blanks,  etc.,  printed  for  reports  and  for  the  admin 
istration  of  the  school  laws:  attends  educationa 
meetings  and  visits  oountws;    has  school  law 
printed  and  distributed;  hears  and  determines 
appeals;  holds   annual  oonventions   of  county 
superintendents:  requires  annual  reports  frt>m 
educational  institutions  and  county  superintend- 
ents; keeps  directory  of  regents  and  faculties  of 
State  educational  institutions  and  of  all  teachers 
receivingcerUficates;  issues  State  certificates;  pre- 
pares a  state  manual;  b  member  of  board  of 
visitors  of  State  College:  is  member  of  commis- 
sion on  oommunity  welfare;  is  member  of  trus- 
tees of  teacheiB'  retirement  ftind. 
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fitat^  title  of  ofBoer. 


WcBtViiginJa.... 
StmeiinteDdent 
froosduxris. 


of 


SuparlnteDdent  of 
public  instruo- 


Wyomlfif 

fiiip«rint«Ddeiit  of 
a  b  U  c  iustruo- 


Term 

of 
office, 

in 
yean. 


Kazmer  of  se- 
lection. 


By  vote  of  the 
people. 


....do., 


Salary. 


14,000 


5,000 


.do. 


3,000 


Powers  and  duties. 


Is  member  of  State  board  of  education  and  appoints 
the  other  five  members;  has  general  supervision  of 
public  schools;  apportions  State  school  funds;  is- 
sues manual  of  course  of  study  prescribed  by  com- 
mittee of  State  board  on  course  of  study :  has  con- 
trol of  matters  relating  to  the  issuance  of  teachers' 
certificates;  sees  that  school  laws  are  executed; 
furnishes  blanks,  etc.,  for  reports  and  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  school  system;  has  school  laws 
printed'  hears  and  determines  appeals;  publishes 
lists  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries;  is  mem- 
ber of  regents  of  State  normal  schoob  and  of  all 
State  educational  institutions;  appoints  institute 
instructors;  draws  orders  for  county  superintend- 
ents' salaries;  provides  for  the  examination  and 
graduation  of  pupils  who  complete  the  course  of 
study;  inspects  and  classifies  high  schools  and  dis- 
tributes State  funds  to  such  schools:  distributes 
supplementary  State  aid  to  needy  districts. 

Has  general  supervision  of  the  public  »diools;  ap- 
portions school-fund  income;  attends  educational 
meetings  and  makes  investigation  of  educational 
systems  and  the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
and  disseminates  educational  information;  pre- 
pares course  of  study  for  public  schools;  furni&es 
blanks  for  reports  and  reguires  reports  ftrom  school 
officers;  publishes  school  mws  and  hears  and  deter- 
mines appeals;  exercises  g^ieral  supervision  over 
county  schools  of  agriculture,  mftmifti  training 
schooB,  county  normal  schoou.  and  schools  for 
the  d^:  formulates  course  of  study  for  sacstk 
schools;  holds  annual  county  superintendents' 
oonventicm;  prescribes  course  of  study  for  com- 
mercial schools  and  colleges:  issues  State  teachers' 
certificates;  makes  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  township  and  d^trict  libraries;  is  member 
of  bovd  of  r^ents  of  the  State  university;  is  mem- 
ber of  board  of  regents  of  board  of  trustees  of 
teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Has  general  supervision  of  the  public  schoob;  ap- 
pmlons  school  funds  to  counties;  in'epares  course 
of  study  for  elementary  schools;  prepares  and  fur* 
nishes  suitable  forms,  etc.,  for  repeats;  makes  rules 
ana  regulations  for  carrying  school  law  into  effect; 
appoints  State  board  of  examiners;  issues  certifi- 
cates on  recommendation  of  examiners;  furnishes 
to  districts  price  lists  of  textbooks. 
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The  following  data  were  compiled  from  reports  from  the  various 
State  departments  relative  to  the  personnel  of  the  State  departments. 
In  some  instances  the  salaries  paid  were  not  given  and  in  several 
States  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  clerical  positions  was  not 
reported. 

Alabama: 

State  superintendent  of  education $3, 000 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners 2, 400 

Two  rinral  school  agents each. .      2, 500 

High-school  inspector  paid  by  State  university 

High-school  inspector  paid  by  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Member  State  board  of  examiners 1, 200 

Seven  clerks total . .      8, 280 

Arizona: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction... 3, 000 

Assistant  superintendent 2, 000 

Two  clerks total . .      2, 100 

Arkansas: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 3, 000 

Deputy 

Assistant  deputy 

Professor  of  secondary  education 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 2, 600 

State  organizer  of  school  improvement 

Two  clerks 

Associate  supervisor  of  rural  schools 2, 500 

California: 

State  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction 5, 000 

Deputy 2,400 

Statistician 2,400 

Commissioner  of  secondary  schools 4, 000 

Commissioner  of  elementary  schools 4, 000 

Commissioner  of  industrial  and  vocational  education 4, 000 

Chief  clerk  of  State  board  of  education 2, 400 

Four  clerks total. .      4, 580 

Three  clerks 

Colorado: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction....* 3, 000 

Deputy  State  superintendent 1, 800 

Three  clerks total..      3,600 

Connecticut: 

Secretary  of  State  board  of  education 3, 500 

Eight  attendance  agents 

Thirty  supervising  agents 

Two  supervisors  of  agriculture 

Sixteen  clerks 
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Ddawart:  . 

Gommiflsioner  of  educataon $2,000 

One  d^k  (part  time) 

Florida: 

Superintendent  of  public  infltniction 3, 600 

Two  ruial  school  inspectors 2,000 

Chief  ctok 1,800 

Statistician : 1,200 

Stenographer 900 

Oeargia: 

State  superintendent  of  schools 3,000 

Rural  school  agent 2,500 

Special  supervisor  (for  negroes) 2,500 

Three  State  supervisors  of  rural  schools each . .      2, 000 

Three  clerks total..      3,300 

Idaho: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 2,400 

Assistant  State  superintendent 1,750 

Auditor 2,100 

niree  clerks 

Commissioner  of  education.... .' 6, 000 

lUvnoiM: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 7, 500 

Department  of  law 1 

High-school  inspec  tor < 

Two  inspectors  of  country  and  village  schools 

Two  statisticians 

Publicity  agent 

Clerks 

Indiana: 

Superintendent  of  public,  instruction 5,000 

Assistant  superintendent 2, 500 

Deputy  superintendent 1, 800 

High-6chool  inspector 2, 500 

Two  vocational  supervisors each..      4,250 

Clerk  of  State  board  of  education  and  head  of  manuscript  department 

Chief  clerk 1,400 

Four  other  clerks 

Iowa: 

Supttintendent  of  public  instruction 4, 000 

Deputy  superintendent 2, 500 

In^>ector  normal  training  in  high  school 2,000 

Inspector  rural  and  consolidated  schools 2,000 

Two  inspectors  State  graded  and  high  schools each. .      2, 000 

Chief  clerk , 1,500 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 2, 500 

Aanstant  superintendent  of  public  instructbn 1, 600 

Chief  clerk 1,200 

Statistical  clerk 1, 000 

Two  clerks each..  900 
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Kentucky: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction |4, 000 

Assistant  superintendent 

Two  inspectors  of  schools 

Supervisor  of  secondary  schools 

Two  supervisors  of  rural  elementary  schools 

Six  clerks 

Louisiana: 

Superintendent  of  public  education 6, 000 

High-school  inspector 3, 000 

Three  rural  school  inspectors total. .  7, 500 

Chief  clerk total..  1,800 

Two  clerks total..  2,700 

Chairman  examination  committee total. .  3, 000 

Maine: 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools 4, 000 

Clerk  and  deputy 1, 500 

State  inspector  of  high  schools ." 1, 350 

General  agent  for  schools  in  unorganized  townships 1, 350 

Supervisor  of  practical  arts 2, 000 

Supervisor  of  household  arts 1, 500 

Four  clerks 

Maryland:  • 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 3, 000 

Assistant  State  superintendent 2, 000 

Clerk 1,000* 

Supervisor  of  secondary  agriculture  (State  Agricultural  College) 

Massachusetts: 

Commissioner  of  education 6, 500 

Two  deputy  commissioners  of  education each. .  4, 500 

Eight  agents  of  board  of  education total. .  20, 700 

Chief  clerk 1, 500 

Eleven  clerks , 

Michigan: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 4, 000 

Deputy  superintendent 2, 500 

Assistant  superintendent 1, 800 

Chief  clerk 1,200 

Statistician 1,100 

Twelve  clerks 

Minnesota: 

Superintendent  of  education 4, 500 

Assistant  superintendent 2, 800 

Assistant 2,000 

nigh-school  inspector 3, 000 

Graded-school  inspector 3, 000 

Director  teachers*  employment  bureau 3, 000 

Supervisor  teacher's  training  departments 2, 000 

Bural  school  commissioner 2, 400 

Conmiissioner  of  school  buildings 1, 500 

Supervisor  school  libraries 1, 200 
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Jiissimppi: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction $2, 500 

Bural-achool  supervisor 2,500 

Su j)ervisor  school  improvement 2, 000 

Two  clerks each..  900 

Mu90uri: 

State  superintendent  of  schools 3, 000 

Chief  clerk 2,400 

Statistician 1,800 

Teacher-training  inspector 2,200 

Two  high-school  inspectors each. .  1, 800 

Rural-school  inspector 1 ,  800 

Three  clerks 

Monicma: 

State  superintendent 3,000 

Deputy  superintendent 2, 100 

Rural-school  inspector 2, 100 

Two  clerks each..  1,200 

Nebraska: 

State  superintendent 2, 000 

Deputy  superintendent 1, 800 

As^stant  superintendent 1, 800 

Normal-training  inspector 2, 000 

Rural-school  inspector. 1, 800 

Secretary  and  compiler 1, 800 

Six  assistant total..  6,000 

Nevada: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 3, 600 

Five  deputies total. .  10, 000 

One  clerk 900 

Nrw  Hampshire: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 4, 000 

Deputy  State  superintendent  in  charge  of  practical  arts  work 

Deputy  State  superintendent  in  charge  of  office 

Deputy  State  superintendent  in  charge  of  high-school  inspection 

Registrar  and  chief  cleric 

Two  factory  inspectors,  child-labor  service 

Inspector  in  compulsory  attendance  service 

Three  clerks 

New  Mexico: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 3, 000 

Assistant  superintendent 2, 000 

Chief  clerk 1,500 

State  director  of  industrial  education 1, 000 

Clerk 900 

Netv  Jersey: 

Commissioner  of  education 10, 000 

Deputy  commissioner  of  education 4, 500 

Three  assistant  commissioners each. .  4, 500 

Chief  clerk 3, 000 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners 3,000 

Inspector  buildings 2, 000 

Inspector  of  accounts 2,000 

Twelve  clerks total . .  10, 650 
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New  York: 

CommifiBioner  of  education |10, 000 

Three  aasistant  commifisioiiers each. .  5, 000 

Director  State  library 5,000 

Chiefs  of  divisions  of  history,  law,  public  records  and  science each. .  4, 500 

Chiefs  of  divisions  of  examination,  vocational  schools 4, 000 

Secretary  board  of  medical  examiners 4, 000 

Chiefd  of  divisions  of  administration,  attendance,  and  inspections,  .each . .  3, 500 
Chiefs  of  divisions  of  educational  extension,  school  libraries,  visual 

instruction,  and  statistics.. each. .  3, 000 

Secretary  pharmacy  board 3,000 

Specialist  in  agriculture 2,750 

Vice  director  library  school 2, 500 

Secretary  teachers  retirement  fund  board 2, 000 

Specialist  in  vocational  education  for  girls 1, 800 

Seventeen  inspectors total..  42,300 

Three  hundred  and  thirteen  assistants  and  clerks 

North  Carolina: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 3, 000 

Two  State  agents  for  rural  schools each. .  2, 500 

Inspector  of  high  schools 2, 500 

Supervisor  teacher  training 2, 000 

Statistical  secretary 1, 500 

Chief  clerk 1,800 

Two  clerks total..  1,500 

North  Dakota: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 3, 000 

Deputy 2,400 

Riural-school  inspector 2, 000 

High-school  inspector 2, 000 

Three  clerks 

Ohio: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 4, 000 

Assistant  superintendent 2, 500 

Chief  clerk 1,750 

Examination  clerk 1, 800 

Statistician 1,500 

Supervisor  of  normal  schools 3, 600 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 2, 000 

Four  agricultiural  supervisors each . .  2, 000 

Two  high-school  inspectors  (full  time) each . .  2, 000 

Five  high-school  inspectors  (half  time) each. .  1, 000 

Four  clerks total..  5,040 

Oklahoma: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 2, 500 

Assistant  superintendent 1, 800 

Statistician 1,600 

Secretary  State  board  of  education 2,000 

High-school  inspector 2, 000 

Chief  clerk 1,600 

Three  clerks total..  3,400 
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Oregon: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction $3, 000 

Two  assistant  State  superintendents total. .      4, 300 

Two  field  workers total..      3,800 

Three  clerks 

Pinntylvania: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 5, 000 

Two  deputy  superintendents each. .      2, 000 

Four  high-school  inspectors each. .      2, 000 

Expert,  agricultural  education 2, 000 

Expert,  industrial  education 2, 000 

Expert,  drawing 2,000 

Four  clerks 4 ...  each . .      1 ,  400 

Five  stenographers each. .      1, 000 

Three  examiners  and  school  visitors,  biireau  of  professional  education. . 

Rhode  Island: 

Commissioner  of  public  schools 5, 000 

Assistant  commissioner 

Four  clerks 

South  Carolina: 

State  superintendent  of  education 1, 900 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

State  high-school  inspector 

State  supervisor  of  elementary  rural  schools 

South  Dakota: 

State  superintendent 1, 800 

Deputy  superintendent .• 

Three  clerks 

Tennessee: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction ^ 3, 000 

Chief  clerk 2,000 

High^hool  inspector 2, 500 

Head  clerk 1, 200 

Three  clerks 

Supervisor  of  industrial  work 2, 100 

Supervisor  of  elementary  schools 2, 500 

Supervisor  of  elementary  schools  for  negroes 2, 500 

Texas: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 2, 500 

Assistant  to  State  superintendent 

Chief  clerk 

Statistician 

Auditor 

Four  clerks , 

Utah: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 3, 000 

State  high-echool  inspector 

Chi  ef  clerk : 

Five  clerks 

Vermont: 

State  superintendent  of  education 2, 500 

Chief  clerk 900 

Chief  statistician 700 
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Virginia: 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction |3, 500 

Chief  clerk  and  secretary  to  State  board  of  education 2, 750 

Three  inspectors  for  white  schools each. .      2, 000 

Inspector  for  colored  schools 2, 500 

Statistical  clerk 2, 000 

Six  clerks total..      6,000 

Washington: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 3, 000 

Assistant  superintendent 1, 800 

Deputy  superintendent 1, 800 

Hig^-school  inspector 2, 000 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners 1,200 

Field  organizer  for  agricultural  and  industrial  work 

Four  clerks,  total 3, 900 

West  Vvrginia: 

State  superintendent 4, 000 

Chief  clerk 1,800 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 2, 500 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 2, 500 

Supervisor  of  examinations 1 ,  800 

Secretary  State  board  of  regents 2, 500 

Chief  statistician 1, 200 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education  (part  time) - 600 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools  for  negroes  (part  time) 600 

Four  clerks total..      4,120 

Wisconsin: 

State  superintendent 5, 000 

Assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  for  iiyiustrial  education 

Chief  clerk 

Two  highHM^hool  inspectors 

Two  rural-school  inspectors 

Five  school  inspectors 

One  inspector  of  domestic  science 

One  inspector  of  schools  for  deaf 

Two  library  clerks 

Certificate  clerk 

Other  clerks 

Wyoming: 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 3, 000 

Deputy  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 1, 500 
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FII^>B.— Wtth  the  exoeptioas  IndJoated,  the  docamenta  named  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  opon 
applfeattoo  to  the  Commlssianer  of  Edacatlon,  Washington,  D.  C.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
are  no  longw  available  for  free  distribution,  hot  may  be  had  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovem- 
ant  Printh^  Offloe.  Wadiington.  D.  C,  opon  pajrment  of  the  price  stated.  Remittances  should  be  made 
ki  eoin,  cnrreDcy,  or  money  order.  Stamps  are  not  accepted.  Documents  marked  with  a  dagger  (f)  are 
out  of  print.] 

1906. 

fNa  1.  Education  bill  of  1906  for  England  and  Wales  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.    A.  T.  Smith. 
tNowl  German  views  of  American  education,  with  particular  reference  to  industrial  development. 

William  N.  Hailmann. 
^Na  8.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct  1, 1904, 

to  Oct  1,1906.    Edward  C.  Elliott    15cts. 

1907. 

fNo.  L  The  ooQtlnoatlon  school  in  the  United  States.    Arthur  J.  Jones. 

tNa  2.  Agricultural  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    James  R.  Jewell. 

tNo.  3.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Germany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Maennel. 

tKo.  4.  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  sdiool.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 

1908. 

tNo.  1.  On  the  training  of  persons  U^ teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.    Liberty  H.  Bailey. 

*No.  X  List  of  publksktions  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1907.    10  cts. 

*No.  8.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1907.    James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps.    10  cts. 

tNo.  4.  Music  education  in  the  United  States;  schools  and  departments  of  music.    Arthur  L.  Manchester. 

*No.  5.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

*No.  6w  The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright    15  cts. 

*No,  7.  State  school  systems:  n.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1906,  to  Oct  1, 1908.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    30  cts. 
*Na  8.  Statistics  of  State  universitieaand  other  institutions  of  higgler  education  partiall^supported  by  the 

State,  1907-8.    Sots. 

1909. 

*Now  1.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  cts. 
*No.  1  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  colleges.    John  Fryer.    25  cts. 
*No.  3.  Daily  meab  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Hunt    10  cts. 
tNo.  4.  The  teaching  staff  of  secondarj^  schools  in  the  United  States;  amount  of  education,  length  of  expe* 

rienoe,  salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
Nol  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 
*No.  6.  Instniction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monograph.    Henry 

T.  Bailey.    15  cts. 
No.  7.  bidex  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
*Na  8w  A  teacher's  professional  library.    Classified  list  of  100  titles.    5  cts. 
*Nol  9.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1908-9.    10  cts. 
No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

*No.  U.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1908-0.   Sets. 

1910. 

*Na  1.  Tbe  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B. 

Show.   6  cts. 
No.  2.  State  sdiool  systems:  m.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct  1, 

1908,  to  Oct  1.1900.    Edward  C.  Elliott 
tNa  8.  Ltat  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  EducaUon,  1867-1910. 
*No.  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.    Charles  A.  Kofoid.    50  cts. 
*No.  5.  American  scboolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dressier.   75  cts. 
tNa  6.  Stitistias  of  State  univenitias  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State,  1909-10. 
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1911. 

*No.  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching.    5  cts. 

*No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  IConahan.    5  cts. 

*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Ruedlger.    15  cts. 

*No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  in  the  public  schools  of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.    George  D.  Strayer.    10  cts. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  COLLEGES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS  m  THE  NORTH 

CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION. 


PAKT  L— REPORT  OH  THE  APPROVED  COLLEGES  AND  URIYERSmES  OF 
THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 

By  Charles  H.  Judd. 
Seeretarji  of  (he  CommitsUm  cf  the  Atiociation. 


INTRODUCTION. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association  held  in  1913  a  list 
of  colleges  and  universities  prepared  on  the  basis  of  standards  previ- 
ously adopted  by  the  association  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be 
pubUshed.     Furthermore,  the  officers  of  the  commission  were  directed 
to  prepare  and  publish  a  summary  of  all  of  the  returns  made  by  col- 
leges and  imiversities  on  the  blanks  used  in  collecting  information. 
At  the  meeting  held  in  March,  1914,  by  the  same  routine,  a  revised 
hst  was  prepared  and  approved.     The  approved  list  of  1914  is  based 
on  the  same  standards  as  the  earUer  list.     These  standards  are  as 
fdlowB: 

Standards  of  Accreditino  Colleges  and  UNiVERsniES. 

The  aUndard  American  college  ia  a  collie  with  a  four-year  cuiriculum  with  a 
tendency  to  differentiate  its  parts  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  two  years  are  a  continua- 
tion of,  and  a  supplement  to,  the  work  of  secondary  instruction  as  given  in  the  high 
0diool.  while  the  last  two  years  are  shaped  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the  direction  of 
'P^cial,  professional,  or  university  iostruction. 

The  following  constitute  the  standards  for  accrediting  colleges  for  the  present  year: 

1.  The  minimum  scholastic  requirement  of  all  college  teachers  shall  be  equivalent  to 
gnuluation  from  a  college  belongiDg  to  this  association,  and  graduate  work  equal  at 
letft  to  that  required  for  a  master's  degree.  Graduate  study  and  training  in  research 
^uivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  are  uigently  recommended,  but  the 
teacher's  success  is  to  be  determined  by  the  efiiciency  of  his  teaching,  as  well  as  by 
hii  research  work. 

2.  The  college  shall  require  for  admission  not  leas  than  14  secondary  units,  as  defined 
by  this  association. 

3.  The  college  shall  require  not  less  than  120  semester  hours  for  graduation. 

4.  The  college  shall  be  provided  with  library  and  laboratory  equipment  suffiaent 
to  develop  fully  and  illustrate  each  course  announced. 

5.  The  college,  if  a  corporate  institution,  shall  possess  a  productive  endowment  of 
not  Jess  than  1200,000. 

6.  The  college.  If  a  tax-supported  institution,  shall  receive  an  annual  income  of  not 

Jen  than  $100,000. 
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7.  The  college  shall  maintain  at  least  eight  distinct  departments  in  liberal  arts,  each 
with  at  least'one  professor  giving  full  time  to  the  college  work  in  that  department. 

8.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventil- 
ation of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  laboratories,  corridors,  closets,  water  supply, 
flchool  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic 
conditions  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

9.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  given  by  each  teacher  wiU  vary  in  the  different 
departments.  To  determine  this,  the  amount  of  preparation  required  for  the  class 
and  the  time  needed  for  study  to  keep  abreast  of  the  subject,  together  with  the  number 
of  students,  muist  be  taken  into  account:  but  in  no  case  shall  more  than  18  hours  per 
week  be  required,  15  being  recommended  as  a  maximum. 

10.  The  college  must  be  able  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  enter  recognized  graduate 
flchools  as  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 

11.  The  college  should  limit  the  number  of  students  in  a  recitation  or  laboratory 
class  to  30. 

12.  The  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  scientific 
cfpirit,  the  standard  for  regular  d^rees,  the  conservatism  in  granting  honorsry  degrees, 
and  the  tone  of  the  institution  shall  also  be  factors  in  determining  eligibility. 

No  institution  shall  be  accredited  or  retained  on  the  accredited  list  unless  a  r^ular 
blank  has  been  filed  with  the  conmiission,  and  is  filed  triennially  unless  the  inspectors 
have  waived  the  presentation  of  the  triennial  blank. 

The  following  blank  was  employed  in  securing  statistics  in  1914: 

STATISTICAL  INQUIRY. 

Name  of  institution Address - 

President Kegistrar 

Control  (sectarian,  State,  or  other) 

Educational  organization.  Draw  a  line  through  the  name  of  each  division  or  school 
which  is  represented  in  your  institution  by  a  separate  organization.  If  the  work  is 
oiiganized  merely  as  a  department,  do  not  mark  the  name  in  this  list;  mark  only  the 
coU^e  or  school  including  that  department.  Graduate  school,  collie  of  liberal 
arts,  college  of  science,  engineering  school,  school  of  mines,  school  of  civil  engi- 
neering, school  of  chemistry,  school  of  electrical  engineering,  college  of  music, 
college  of  agriculture,  law  school,  medical  school,  school  of  education,  school  of 
fine  arts  (other  than  music),  school  of  pharmacy,  school  of  dentistry,  school  of 
oratory,  school  of  commerce. 

Mention  any  others 

Do  you  have  a  preparatory  department?    

Does  the  same  student  in  any  case  take  both  preparatory  and  college  courses? 

In  case  students  do  thus  take  courses  in  preparatory  and  college  classes,  do  not  include 
them  in  any  of  the  answers  of  thi%  report  dealing  with  students. 

Is  the  prepajatory  department  separate  in  equipment  from  the  rest  of  the  institu- 
tion?     

What  per  cent  of  the  preparatory  faculty  is  entirely  occupied  in  preparatory'  teach- 
ing?     ' 


ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE. 


How  many  units  required  for  admission  to  college?    

liaximum  number  of  admission  conditions  allowed  in  college 

Are  students  admitted  on  certificate  from  schools  not  on  this  association's  list?    

If  80,  what  steps  are  taken  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  preparation  in  such  schools? 
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BEQISTBATION  AND  ORAOUATION. 

Mamber  of  new  Students  entering  this  year 

Ntiffiber  ot  students  attending  classes  at  this  date  (indude  all  departments  above  the  preparatory) 

Number  of  students  in  college  of  arts  and  science 

DlsUnguish  between  two  classes  of  special  or  unclassified  students  and  report  tar  each: 

(a)  Those  who  are  mature  and  are  allowed  access  to  classes  without  detailed  classification 

(5)  Those  who  are  conditioned  or  otherwise  recognized  as  unqualified  to  receive  regular  daasification. 

Include  here  all  conditioned  students  whether  technically  special  or  not 

Nnmber  of  hours  required  for  graduation  (express  in  semester  hours  or  quarts  hours) 

I>o  you  require  physical  education  or  public  speaking?    

Ifao,  are  these  requirements  included  in  above  statement  of  hours?   

Number  of  all  degrees  granted  last  academic  year  tor  w(»'k  in  course  (give  details,  stating  specifically 

nunber  of  each  degree)..* 

Nm&ber  of  all  honorary  degrees  granted  last  academic  year  (give  details,  stating  specifically  number  of 
••A  degree) 

'  OBADUATE  STUDY. 

Aie  graduates  now  pursuing  graduate  courses?  If  so,  where  (mention  four  or  five  institutions,  giving 
*bere  possible  the  names  of  students  so  that  their  records  may  be  looked  up)?  

SIZE  OF  DIVISION. 

(By  "diriskin'*  is  meant  a  group  of  students  meeting  together  for  a  regular  exercise  in  a  course.  Thus* 
tf  there  Is  one  meeting  of  a  diemistry  class  for  lecture  and  this  class  then  breaks  up  into  laboratory  divl- 
sJoos,  treat  this  as  one  lecture  division  and  as  several  laboratory  divisions.) 

Nofflberofstudents  in  each  of  the  five  largest  lecture  divisions 

Number  in  five  largest  recitation  divisions 

Nnmber  In  five  largest  laboratory  divisions 

Number  of  students  in  each  of  the  five  smallest  divisions 

Ezaetaverageof  all  divisions.    (If  this  average  can  not  be  given  exactly^  mark  it  as  estimate) 

FACULTY. 

(The  dlstinotion  between  those  who  are  responsible  for  classes  and  assistants  who  are  not  full  membera 
of  the  bculty  is  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  first  question.) 

Number  of  faculty  members  in  independent  diarge  of  classes 

Number  of  taoul^  membere  giving  both  college  and  preparatory  work 

Nnmber  of  faculty  members  giving  part  time  to  regular,  salaried  engagements  outside  college 

FACULTY  RANK. 

(Do  not  include  in  this  list  student  assistants  except  in  the  last  item.) 

Men.  Womtfim 


^ttkmaa 

AiMclite  pfofenors. 
A^titent  profcsKMB. 

latmctort 

I^ow  ranks 


DKPASTMZNTS. 

Cheek  the  departments  in  the  loUowing  list  in  which  at  least  the  full  tlmo  of  one  professor  is  devoted  to  ool- 

hfe  tastraotSon  to  the  exclusion  of  any  otho'  teaching; 
Kniikh,  modem  languages,  ancient  langua^as,  history,  social  science,  mathematics,  physical  science, 

Uolo^  scienoe.  

IN8TSUCTION. 

b  this  paragraph  distinguish  between  laboratory  work  and  lecture  or  recitation  exercises.  Report  the 
ftm  time;  do  not  treat  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

Number  of  hours  per  week  of  instruction  given  by  five  members  of  f^iculty  In  each  of  the  classes  (a)  and 

(k)  who  have  the  heaviest  program:  (a)  Including  laboratory ;  (6)  recitation  or  lecture 

only 

TBAININO  OF  FACULTY. 

Number  members  of  faculty  responsible  for  classes  who  are  not  college  graduates 

Number  of  same  who  ha ve  not  taken  graduate  work 


MATERIAL  EQUIPMENT. 


Vibe  of  gnrandf  (not  including  buildings) 

fiuAdfaip  other  than  dormitories:  Number ;  aggregate  value. 

DormJCorles  and  residenoes:  Number ;  aggregate  value 
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Equipment  other  than  bufldinp  and  grounds: 

Books— Number ;  value 

Laboratory  equipment  used  in  science  instruction 

Other  apparatus  and  furnishings  of  all  kinds— value 

Indebtedness 

If  there  is  any  reason  why  indebtedness  should  not  be  subtracted  fh>m  productive  endowment,  explain  why. 

Endowment,  as  given  in  your  ordinary  reports ,. . . 

Productive  endowment  (include  under  this  item  only  funds  tree  trom  all  liens  of  any  kind.    Do  not  Include 

annuities;  do  not  include  investment  in  dormitories) 

Income  trom  endowment 

Income  ottier  than  special  gifts  and  endowment:  State ;  denomination ;  other  sources  (not 

including  tuition) ;  tuition 

Special  gilts  last  academic  year 

Expenditures  last  academic  year: 

Salaries  paid  for  Instruction  and  administration  in  college  or  university 

Salaries  in  other  divisions:  Preparatory ;  buildings  and  grounds  salaries 

Erection  of  new  buUdtngs 

Equipment  other  than  books 

Books 

These  blanks  were  sent  to  all  institutions  which  were  included  in 
the  list  of  1913  and  also  to  all  institutions  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  made  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  commission  for  con- 
sideration at  the  1914  meeting.  Attention  should  be  called  ex- 
plicitly to  the  fact  that  the  approved  list  has  never  purported  to 
include  the  names  of  all  worthy  institutions  in  the  territory  of  the 
association.  Initiative  has  always  been  left  entirely  to  the  institu- 
tions; and  unless  they  explicitly  applied  for  admission  to  the  asso- 
ciation, their  cases  have  never  been  canvassed. 

The  officers  of  the  commission,  acting  as  a  committee  on  the 
approved  list,  rendered  a  report  suggesting  a  modification  in  the  mode 
of  procedure  of  the  association.  This  report,  which  is  given  in  full 
below,  was  adopted  by  the  association  and  will  be  the  basis  of  proce- 
dure at  the  meeting  of  the  commission  in  1915. 

Report  op  the  Officers  of  the  ComossioN. 

The  officers  of  the  commiaedon  were  directed  to  bring  in  recommendatioDs  r^arding 
two  matters:  First,  a  suitable  definition  of  junior  colleges,  and  second,  the  dispoedtion 
of  the  cases  of  those  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  which  have  been  for  some 
time  members  of  the  association  and  were  last  year  put  on  an  unclassified  list.  In 
attempting  to  deal  with  these  matters,  and  also  in  the  couiBe  of  their  revision  of  the 
approved  list  of  colleges,  your  committee  hasbecome  increasingly  aware  of  the  marked 
differences  between  the  institutions  in  this  territory  which  receive  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  continue  the  education  of  such  graduates.  The  present  standards  for 
colleges  and  universities  were  evidently  drawn  up  with  the  college  of  srts  and  science 
as  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  consideration.  In  view  of  the  present  standards^ 
the  association  obviously  has  before  it  two  possible  courses.  The  present  standards 
can  be  maintained  and  strengthened,  when  membership  in  the  association  will  be 
limited;  or  a  policy  of  expansion  can  be  adopted  which  will  necessitate  a  modification 
of  the  standards  and  a  thorough  revision  of  the  approved  list. 

The  small  exclusive  membership  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  certain  advantages. 
The  relation  to  high  schools  seems  to  be  relatively  simple.  The  association  promises 
to  be  fairly  homogeneous.  The  standards  are  relatively  easy  to  enforce.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  even  the  present  small  list  includes  institutions  of 
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widely  different  character.  For  example,  about  one-half  of  the  institutions  on  the 
approved  list  pay  their  faculties  less  than  $30,000  per  annum,  while  at  the  other  end 
of  the  list  are  institutions  paying  their  facilities  $500,000  or  more.  These  figures  show- 
that  in  range  of  courses  and  in  point  of  size  the  institutions  now  on  the  list  differ  very 
widely;  so  that  the  effort  to  keep  relations  within  the  association  simple  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  succeed. 

All  these  considerations  have  led  your  conmiittee  to  the  recommendation  which 
they  now  submit,  that  the  list  of  approved  institutions  be  enlaiged.  It  is  reconH 
mended  that  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  institutions  which  continue  the  education  of 
students  beyond  15  units  of  high-school  work  be  prepared.  FoUowlng  the  name 
of  the  institution  shall  be  set  down  an  exact  statement  of  certain  facts,  such  as  the 
following: 

(1)  Number  of  the  faculty  in  independent  charge  of  classes. 

(2)  Number  of  faculty  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

(3)  Number  of  matriculated  students. 

(4)  Number  of  degrees  granted  in  course. 

(5)  Number  of  elementary  courses  of  instruction  actually  given. 

(6)  Number  of  advanced  courses. 

(7)  Number  of  professional  courses. 

(8)  Expenditures  for  salaries. 

(9)  Hours  of  class  instruction  required  of  members  of  the  faculty. 
(10)  Material  equipment. 

This  list  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  commission,  and  the  commission  shall 
determine  its  standards  with  the  facts  before  it.  Thus  the  commission  shall  determine 
the  limits  permitted  in  each  of  the  categories  above  described.  Furthermore,  the 
categories  ^diich  are  deemed  essential  to  admission  to  a  classified  list  shall  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  list  shall  then  be  made  up  automaticaUy,  subject  to  annual  review. 
The  approved  list  and  the  ^ts  which  it  presents  shall  be  published. 

The  ofl^ers  of  the  commission  do  not,  it  will  be  observed,  offer  in  this  plan  any 
definition  of  a  junior  college,  nor  do  they  distinguish  between  colleges  and  univer- 
atiee,  or  colleges  and  normal  schools.  They  reconmiend  rather  a  comprehensive 
tonnola  including  all  grades  of  institutions.  They  anticipate  that  the  result  of  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  will  be  the  ultimate  development  of  a  system  of  rating  which 
nu^y  be  used  for  high  schools  as  well  as  for  higher  institutions. 

"Rie  administrative  system  for  carrying  out  the  enterprise  is  not  negligible.  The 
<)fficer8  recommend  the  following  plan  of  operation:  When  a  new  institution  applies 
fivadmiffiion  to  the  list,  it  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $25.  It  shall  further  open  its  records  to 
the  officers  of  the  commission  and  fiU  out  such  blanks  as  the  ofiicers  shaU  prepare 
under  the  approval  of  Uie  conunission.  An  institution  on  the  approved  list  shall 
be  re^WDflible  at  intervals  of  at  least  three  years  to  supply  in  a  form  to  be  determined 
by  the  commission  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  approved  list 
revised  and  up  to  date.  An  annual  fee  of  $10  shall  be  paid  by  all  institutions  on  the 
list,  except  that  no  institution  shall  pay  the  $10  fee  in  the  same  year  that  it  has  paid 
the  inspection  fee  of  $25.  The  ofiScers  of  the  commiaBion  shaU  be  empowered  to  use 
the  fund  thus  created  for  purposes  of  personal  visit  to  institutions,  for  blanks,  corre- 
•pondence,  and  for  printing  of  reports.  A  comprehensive  annual  report  shall  be 
pnnted  showing  the  operations  of  the  conmiission  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  list. 

In  preparing  the  list  of  colleges  and  universities  for  1914  the  officers 
of  the  conunission  scrutinized  with  special  care  those  institutions  in 
the  list  of  1913  which  stood  tow  in  the  tables  reported  for  the  year 
1913;  that  is,  if  an  institution  had  a  large  indebtedness,  note  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  in  Table  XXIII  of  the  report  of  1913  that  par- 
iticular  institution  had  a  low  standing;  if  the  number  of  books  in  *^^ 
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•  library  was  small,  note  was  made  of  the  fact  that  that  particular 
institution  had  a  low  rating  in  Tabje  XXII,  and  so  on  through  the 
list.  When  it  was  found  that  a  given  institution  had  low  rating  in 
several  different  tables,  this  institution  was  set  aside  to  be  especially 
examined  by  the  committee.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  institution 
had  a  low  standing  in  only  one  or  two  of  the  tables  and  the  report 
rendered  in  1914  on  the  blank  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  previous  year,  the  committee  passed  favorably  on  the  institution 
without  hesitation. 

In  addition  to  the  information  which  was  presented  in  the  report 
of  1913,  the  conmiittee  abo  utilized  the  returns  given  to  the  Comis- 
sioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  by  the  colleges  on  the 
approved  list.  A  careful  tabulation  was  made  of  the  facts  reported 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education;  and  the  colleges  were  rated  in  the 
order  of  their  high  standing  in  the  various  items  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  It  was  foimd  that  the  10  institutions  which 
were  dropped  from  the  approved  list  of  1913  because  of  their  low 
standing  in  the  tables  of  the  North  Central  Association  also  appeared 
among  the  13  lowest  in  the  classification  based  upon  the  returns  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Special  note  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  University  of  Kentucky  disappeared  from  the  approved 
list  of  the  North  Central  Association  wholly  on  the  ground  that  this 
institution  lies  within  the  territory  of  the  Southern  Association,  and 
it  was  deemed  wise,  both  in  the  cases  of  high  schools  and  coUeges,  to 
leave  the  Southern  Association  to  deal  with  all  institutions  in  its  own 
territory.  The  list  of  72  colleges  and  imiversities  as  finally  approved 
in  1914  includes  10  new  institutions  not  in  the  list  of  1913.  The  new 
institutions  are  in  itaUcs.     The  full  hat  is  as  follows: 


List  of  Approved  Colleges  and  Universities  op  the   North  Central  Asso- 
ciation, 1914. 


Ohio: 


Case    School    of    Applied    Science, 

Cleveland. 
Denison  University,  Granville. 
Heidelberg  University,  Tiflin. 
Hiram  College,  Hiram. 
Kenyon  College,  Gambler. 
Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville. 
Marietta  College,  Marietta. 
Miami  University,  Oxford. 
Moimt  Union  College,  Alliance. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Ohio  University,  Athens. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 
Otterbein  University,  Westerville. 
Municipal  University  ofAhron,  Akron. 


Ohio — Continued . 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 

Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 
land. 
Michigan: 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Indiana: 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Purdue  University,  La  Fayette. 

University  of   Notre   Dame,   Notre 
Dame. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville. 
Illinois: 

Augustana  College,  Rock  Island. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Junior 
College,  Peoria. 
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Iabt  of  Approved  Collboes  and  Uniyersities  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation, 1914 — Continued. 


I  IHnoiB — Continued . 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville. 

Illinois  Woman's  College,  Jackson- 
ville. 

Knox  College,  Galesbuig. 

Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 

Lewis  Institute,  Junior  College,  Chi- 
cago. 

LonUxxrd  College^  OdUsbwrg. 

James  Millikin  Umversity,  Decatur. 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth. 

Northwestern  College  t  Naperville. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

Rockford  College  for  Women,  Rock- 
ford. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Wisconsin: 

Beloit  College,  Beloit. 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwau- 
kee. 

Ripen  College,  Ripon. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Minnesota: 

Carleton  College,  Northfield. 

Hamlin  University ^  St,  Paul. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapo- 
lis. 
Iowa: 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 

Qrinnell  College,  Grinnell. 


I  owa — Continued . 

Momingside  College,  Sioux  City. 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield. 
.      Simpson  CoUege,  Indianola. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Missouri:  * 

Park  College,  Parkville. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Washington  University,  St.  Ix>uis. 
Nebraska: 

Doane  College,  Crete. 

Nebraska   Wesleyan    University,    Uni' 
versity  Place. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Kansas: 

Baker  University,  Baldwin. 

CoUege  of  Emporia,  Emporia. 

OttavM  University ^  Ottawa. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Washburn  College,  Topeka. 
Colorado: 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

University  of  Denver  ^  University  Park. 
Oklahoma: 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 
South  Dakota: 

State  University  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermilion. 
North  Dakota: 

University  of   North  Dakota,   Uni- 
versity. 
Montana: 

State    University  of  Montana,    Mis- 
soula. 


Unclassified  list  of  teachers*  colleges  and  normal  schools  adopted  for  the  year  1914-15. 


Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal, 
lU. 

Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity, Carbondale,  III. 

Western  lUinoia  State  Normal  School, 
Macomb,  111. 


Winona  State  Normal   School,  Winona, 

Minn. 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls, 

Iowa: 
State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


The  details  of  the  reports  received  on  the  1914  blanks  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  pages.  The  numbers  of  the  tables  are  the 
same  as  in  the  report  for  1913/ 


1  PubUitaed  m  monogiaph  sapplement  No.  IV  of  the  School  Review. 
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OONTEOL. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  institutions  in  the  list  of  1914  are  independent 
of  State  or  denominational  control.  This  is  an  increase  of  six  over 
the  number  of  independent  institutions  included  in  the  list  of  1913. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  denominational  institutions  is  less. 
In  1913  it  was  31;  in  the  list  of  1914  there  are  only  24  such  institu- 
tions; 10  of  these  24  are  imder  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Church; 
7  are  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  others 
belong  to  various  other  denominations.  The  degree  to  which  denomi- 
nations support  the  institutions  connected  with  them  is  presented  in 
the  following  table.  A  new  institution  imder  municipal  control 
appears  in  the  Ust  of  1914.  This  is  the  University  of  Akron  in  Ohio. 
Buchtel  College  was  turned  over  by  its  trustees  to  the  municipality 
of  Akron. 

Table  I. — Denominational  support  of  educational  institutions. 


None. V 3 

Indefinite 1 

Less  than  $1,000 6 

$1,000-12,000 2 

$2,000-$3,000 2 

$3,000-$4,000 1 

$4,000-$5,000 2 


$6,000-$7,000 2 

$10,000-$11,000 2 

$13,00O-$14,000 1 

$15,00O-$16,000 1 

$25,00O-$28,00O I 

$3O,00a-$4O,O0O 1 


EDUCATIONAL  OEGANIZATION. 

Seventeen  of  the  institutions  in  the  list  of  1914,  as  contrasted  with 
16  in  1913,  report  no  departments  other  than  the  college  of  arts, 
literature,  and  science.  Two  engineering  institutions  continue  to 
hold  their  place  in  the  list.  The  details  of  organization  of  the  institu- 
tions are  presented  in  Table  II. 

Table  II. — Number  of  institutions  reporting  special  departments. 


Music 27 

Fineart 11 

Medicine 18 

Pharmacy 13 

Dentistry 7 

Lew 23 


Engineering 18 

Electrical  engineering 2 

Civil  engineering 2 

Mining  engineering 3 

Chemical  engineering 2 

Architecture 1 


Agriculture 6 

Oratory 8 

Commerce 13 

Divinity 3 

Education 18 

Others 19 


ADMISSIONS. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  specific 
requirements  of  admission  to  be  relaxed.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  clear  tendency  to  make  more  rigid  the  adherence  to  the 
requirements  for  admission  which  the  institutions  annoimce.  Two 
institutions  on  the  list  of  1914  admit  students  presenting  14  units  of 
preparatory  work.  This  is  one  less  than  in  the  list  of  1913.  Sixty- 
four  institutions  require  15  units;  six  require  16. 
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OONDFTtONS. 


The  following  table  shows  all  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  admis- 
sioQ  of  students  with  conditions.  Especial  al^tention  is  to  be  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  9  institutions  allow  no  conditions,  as  contrasted  with 
5  in  1913;  23  allow  only  one  condition,  as  contrasted  with  18  in  1913. 
This  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  enforce  requirements  more  fully 
than  a  year  ago. 

Table  III. — Admissumo/sttuknUwUhtxmdUuyM, 


Units  required. 

Number  of 
institutioiis 
allowing  no 
conditSoos. 

Allowing 

one 
condition. 

One and 

one-half 

oonditions. 

Two 
conditions. 

Three 
conditions. 

Total 

lA. 

1 
8 
0 

0 

23 

0 

1 
5 
0 

0 

24 

4 

0 
3 
2 

2 

16 

63 

H 

6 

MBTHODS  OP  ADMISSION. 


The  practice  of  institutions  in  admitting  students  from  high  schools 
not  on  the  approved  list  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  State 
lists  are  evidently  much  more  liberal  than  the  lists  of  the  North 
Central  Association.  In  Bulletin  No.  29  for  the  year  1913  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  presented  a  list  of  all  of  the  accredited 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.*  This  list  shows  very  clearly 
thht  institutions  in  this  association  are  much  more  Uberal  in  their 
policies  of  admission  than  is  the  North  Central  Association.  In  the 
Southern  Association  the  question  has  been  raised  very  pointedly 
whether  it  is  wise  to  make  a  list  of  secondary  schools  which  shall  be 
BO  exclusive  that  no  institution  can  base  its  admissions  entirely  on 
this  list.  If  the  North  Central  Association  is  to  have  a  small  ex- 
chisive  list  of  secondary  school^  to  which  httle  or  no  attention  is 
paid  in  the  various  States,  its  influence  is  not  likely  to  increase.  The 
statement  that  the  North  Central  list  is  used  as  the  basis  of  admission 
when  students  go  outside  the  State  probably  has  httle  force  in  actual 
practice.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  students  who  go  outside  of 
the  territory  of  the  State  institution  to  which  they  are  most  directly 
related  is  so  small  that  this  particular  motive  on  the  part  of  a  high 
•chool  for  securing  admission  to  the  association's  list  is  relatively  weak. 

The  oommentfi  made  in  the  reports  of  various  coUeges  indicate  that 
adherence  to  the  standards  of  the  North  Central  Association  is  not 
commonly  required.  One  institution,  for  example,  says  that  the 
North  Central  Association  blanks  are  required  to  be  filled  out  in  full, 
bat  that  is  the  only  institution  which  makes  any  exphcit  reference 
to  such  a  practice.     Several  institutions  canvass  individual  cases 

t'For  a  revision  of  this  list,  see  Balletin,  1915,  No.  7. 
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through  members  of  the  faculty.  Several  report  a  probationary 
system.  There  are  still  12  institutions  that  have  inspectors  of  their 
own  working  m  parallel  with  the  mspectors  from  the  State  univer- 
sities.  Two  institutions  report  that  they  keep  a  careful  record  of 
the  work  done  in  college  by  students  from  the  diBFerent  high  schools 
in  their  territory  and  base  their  acceptance  of  new  students  on  the 
records  of  past  students.  Evidently  there  is  a  good  deal  of  general 
activity  going  on  in  the  eflfort  to  enlarge  the  list  approved  "by  the 
North  Central  Association. 


.  BBGISTBATION  OF   STUDENTS. 

The  information  collected  in  1914  with  regard  to  registration  of 
students  is  much  more  exact  than  the  information  that  was  avail* 
able  for  the  report  of  1913.  Table  IV  gives  the  results  in  two  columns 
showing  the  number  of  new  students  entering  institutions  in  1913-14 
and  also  the  number  of  students  now  in  att^idance  in  all  of  the 
departments  above  the  preparatory  department. 

Table  IV. — New  studenia  in  1914:  whole  number  above  preparatory  department. 


1-60 

51-ia 

.  101- 
'    150 

151- 
200 

201- 
250 

251- 

aoo 

301- 
350 

361- 
400 

401- 
460 

461- 
500 

601- 
550 

561- 
600 

Distrfbatioii  of  institatloxis 
as  to  numbtf  of  matrica- 
lants 

1 

19 

8 
7 

14 
9 

4 
8 

1 
7 

1 
3 

2 
1 

3 
1 

3 
1 

1 

As  to  DroMDt  ncistratloD. . . 

7 

3 

601- 
650 

651- 
700 

701- 
800 

801- 
850 

861- 
900 

961- 
1,000 

1^1- 

i;kio 

1.501- 
2,000 

2,001- 
3/)00 

3.001- 
4,000 

Over 

Distribution   of  Institu- 
tions  as  to  number  of 
riiAtrirrnlants. , . . , 

0 
2 

0 
1 

3 
0 

0 
0 

3 
1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

As  to  present  registration. . 

7 

3 

4 

2 

4 

Table  IV  A  shows  the  ratio  between  matriculants  and  the  total 
number  of  students  in  the  institution.  The  impressive  fact  which  is 
here  presented  is  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  institutions  in  the 
association  matriculate  half  or  nearly  half  of  their  students  each  year. 
The  problem  of  maintaining  attendance  at  institutions  of  the  type 
which  thus  change  their  student  population  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
each  year  is  an  important  consideration  in  determining  the  status  of 
the  institutions.  Evidently  the  range  of  elective  opportimities  offered 
in  many  institutions  is  so  small  that  students  do  not  find  it  possible 
to  continue  their  work  profitably  for  more  than  two  or  three  years. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  students  are  attracted  away  from 
college  departments  to  attend  technical  schools  of  law,  medidne,  or 
engineering.     It  is  fair  to  raise  the  question  in  this  connection 
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whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  many  institutions  to  face  frankly 
the  fact  that  their  students  are  likely  to  leave  them  after  a  short 
period.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  might  be  better  to  specialize  on  those 
lines  of  instruction  which  are  appropriate  to  a  short  course  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  supposed  four-year  course  which  institutions  now 
attempt  to  administer. 

Table  IV  A. — Ratio  of  nuUriculants  to  total  number  of  students.^ 


Mamber  of  Instltatknis  baying  percentage 
ofBMtricolants. 


70-01 
percent. 


00-51 
percent. 


10 


50^1 
percent. 


28 


40-31 
percent. 


18 


ao-21 
percent. 


0 


20-11 
percent. 


3 


1  No  report  from  three  institationB. 


SPECIAL  AND  IBBEOULAR  STUDENTS. 

Table  V,  showing  the  percentages  of  special  and  irregular  students, 
exhibits  a  marked  improvement  over  the  conditions  that  were 
reported  in  1913.  Thus  in  1913  the  number  of  institutions  that  were 
able  ta  report  that  they  had  no  students  who  had  not  satisfied  the 
entrance  requirements  was  only  4.  At  the  present  time  the  number 
of  institutions  able  to  make  this  report  is  10.  In  1913  only  3  insti- 
tutions were  able  to  report  that  they  had  less  than  2  per  cent  of  their 
students  who  had  not  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements.  There  are 
12  such  institutions  at  the  present  time.  The  extreme  lower  end  of 
the  table  is  also  much  improved;  though  this  is  due  in  part  to  elimina- 
tion of  institutions  from  the  list.  In  1913  there  were  3  institutions 
with  more  than  30  per  cent  of  their  students  who  had  not  satisfied  the 
entrance  requirements.  These  institutions  have  disappeared  from 
the  list.  There  are  still  3  institutions  with  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
their  students  who  have  not  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements,  but 
from  the  movement  which  is  i^parent  during  the  year,  this  number 
is  sure  to  decrease.  The  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  special 
discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  association.  Doubtless  many 
institutions  are  finding  reUef  from  this  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  changing  their  entrance  requirements  so  as  to  require  less  specific 
work  and  more  of  the  type  of  work  which  can  be  suppUed  by  the 
high  schools  in  their  territory 
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Table  V. — Number  of  instituHona  having  v€priou$  percentage*  of  special  atudenti  when 
these  are  compared  with  total  attendance — Also  number  of  institutions  having  various 
percentages  of  students  who  have  not  satisfied  all  entrance  requirements  when  these  are 
compared  with  the  total  attendance. 


Oper 
cent. 

0.1-1 
cent. 

1.1-2 

per 

cent. 

2.1-3 

per 

cent. 

8.1^ 

per 

cent. 

4.1^ 

per 

cent. 

5.1-6 

per 

cent. 

6.1-7 

per 

cent. 

7.1-8 
cent. 

8.1-9 

per 

cent. 

9.1- 

10 

per 

cent. 

Namber  of  institutioiis  having  a 
given  percentage  of  special  or 
unclassified  students  * 

13 
10 

14 

8 

6 

4 

8 
5 

8 
6 

4 
2 

2 
3 

2 
3 

0 

4 

1 
2 

1 

Number  of  institutions  having  a 
given  percentage  of  students 
who   have   not   satisfied   the 
entrance  reauirements  * 

1 

10.1- 

11 

per 

cent. 

11.1- 

13 

per 

cent. 

12.1- 
13 
per 

cent. 

13.1- 
14 

cent. 

14.1- 

15 

per 

cent. 

16.1- 

16 

per 

cent. 

16.1- 

17 

per 

cent. 

17.1- 

18 

per 

cent. 

18.1- 

19 

per 

cent. 

19.1- 

20 

per 

cent. 

20.1- 

25 

per 

cent. 

25.1- 
30 

cent. 

Number    of    histitutions 
having  a  given  percent- 
age of  special  or  unclassi- 
fied students  ^ 

0 
0 

1 
0 

3 

2 

1 
1 

Number    of    institutions 
having  a  given  percent- 
age of  students  who  have 
not    satisfied    the    en- 
trance requirements  * 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

. 

*  Eight  institutions  not  reporting. 


*  Fourteen  institutions  not  reporting. 


BEQUIBEMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION. 

Some  effort  was  made  in  the  blanks  used  this  year  to  find  out 
whether  the  institutions  having  different  requirements  for  admission 
based  their  calculations  on  differences  with  regard  to  physical  educa^ 
tion,  public  speaking,  and  other  irregular  courses.  It  appears  that 
these  irregular  courses  do  not  account  in  any  large  measure  for  the 
discrepancies  in  graduation  requirements.  Thus  the  institutions 
which  require  120  semester  hours  for  graduation  include  3  which 
require  pubhc  speaking  and  coimt  pubUc  speaking  as  a  part  of  the 
120  semester  hours.  Among  the  institutions  which  require  a  larger 
number  of  semester  hours  for  graduation  there  are  some  which 
explain  the  additional  requirements  by  the  fact  that  they  include 
pubhc  speaking.  Thus  1  institution  which  requires  125  semester 
hours  includes  pubhc  speaking;  2  which  require  128  semester  hours 
include  public  speaking.  The  table  in  general,  even  after  deductions 
are  made  of  these  few  cases,  shows  that  there  are  real  discrepancies 
between  the  requirements  for  graduation,  since  there  are  several 
institutions  requiring  as  high  as  133  semester  hours  for  graduation 
which  do  not  include  pubhc  speaking  or  other  extra  courses  in  the 
list  of  their  requirements. 

One  item  which  was  not  included  in  the  report,  but  is  suggested  by 
a  study  of  these  differences  in  the  amount  of  work  required  for  grad- 
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nation,  is  the  item  of  the  length  of  the  college  year.  Many  institu- 
tions open  a  week  or  more  earUer  in  the  autumn  than  other  institu- 
tions in  the  list.  Prohably  the  length  of  session  ought  to  be  included 
in  any  report  on  the  colleges  exactly  as  it  is  included  in  the  standards 
for  secondary  schools  in  the  association. 

Even  in  secondary  schools,  as  appears  in  the  report  prepared  by 
Kr.  Counts,  there  is  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  work  which  con- 
stitutes a  year's  course. 

Tablb  VI. — Amount  of  work  required  for  gradutUion.^ 


BmutHtthaan..  ... . 

116 

1 

117 
1 

118 
2 

119 
2 

120 
33 

122 
3 

124 

8 

125 
2 

126 
3 

128 

7 

130 

1 

132 

1 

133 
1 

164-176 

IratttntirrfM 

1 

Tbhii  lioim.  •• • 

180 
1 

188 
1 

105 
1 

T^Mrtftntlonii  

M^ons 

36 
2 

1  Om  InsUtotloo  reports  in  wholly  diflcnDt  terms,  indicAting  its  requireiiMiits  as  460  to  460  points. 
Us  kOowtn^  dsftnttfen  of  the  term  "point"  Is  given:  One  hour  per  week  of  olasi  work  not  requiring 
pnparstlon  counts  one  point.    Prepared  work  one  hour  per  week  oounts  two  and  onfrhalf  points. 

I A  ma|or  is  a  12>week  course  meeting  four  or  five  times  a  week. 

DEOBBES  OONFERBED. 

Table  Vii  is  significant  as  indicating  an  increase  over  the  number 
of  degrees  granted  by  institutions  in  the  association  in  1913.  There 
were,  however,  several  omissions  of  reports  in  this  matter  last  year 
irfaich  rendered  the  figures  incomplete  and  make  it  undesirable  to 
compare  the  present  table  too  closely  with  that  reported  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  An  inspection  of  Table  VIII  makes  it  clear  that  there  is 
a  disposition  to  eliminate  all  of  the  variations  in  d^rees  and  award 
only  the  bachelor  of  arts  for  all  sorts  of  courses. 

Tabls  Vll. ^Degree$  conferred  in  1914* 


Undergraduate. 

Graduate. 

A.B. 

B.8. 

B.  Ph. 

B.L. 

Total 

ICA. 

M.8. 

Ph.D. 

Total 

Moibv  te  Report  of  Com- 
aWoiMr  of  EdDcstkm . . . . 

l^BBbvofdiKreflilD  foflHto* 
tiansoo  the  North  Central 
Ikt 

14,154 
4,474 

6,263 
1,967 

1,281 
166 

oao 

118 

21,317 
6,600 

2,350 
6B 

420 
88 

500 
108 

3,288 
818 

Tabls  Till, -^Percentage  c 

)fv0arioui 

1  degrees  conferred. 

PoroMit- 

age  of 
A.B. 

Fweeot- 

J9«  D. 

Pmant* 

age  of 

pLb. 

Penent- 
ageof 
B.L. 

Pwoent- 
age  of 
A.M. 

Percent- 

STs' 

PeroflDt- 
age  of 
Ph.D. 

N«th  Central  AiMMlatlon  list. . 
OoouoWoaar  of  Ednoation  Re- 
port....  

eo.8 

66.4 

20.1 
24.6 

2.3 

6.1 

1.7 
2.0 

76.5 
71.5 

10.8 
13.0 

12.7 
16.5 

'—13 ^2 
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HONOBABT  DEGREES. 

Table  IX,  showing  the  number  of  honorary  degrees  granted  in  the 
institutions  in  the  list,  indicates  some  decrease  in  the  number  of  such 
d^rees  conferred.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  fewer  special 
celebrations  fall  within  the  period  covered  by  this  report. 

Table  IX. — Number  of  instUuiions  giving  honorary  dearee$y  together  with  the  number  o/ 

each  of  the  degrees  graniea} 


None. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

Total. 

Number  0}  institutions  giving  in  toto 
number  of  domes  at  top  ol  oolmnn 

Number  gdving  D.  D.  to  extent  indicated 
ftt  top  of  column. .  

25 

14 

<12 

16 

5 

4 
3 
6 

«9 

»8 
8 
1 
1 

8 

6 
4 

7 
1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

*124 
55 

LL.  D. 

1 

41 

A.M 

1 

11 

Sc.D 

6 

L.  H.  D  or  D.  Lltt.  or  D.  Eng 

2 

Others 

1 

8 

Grand  total 

■124 

•  No  report  from  three  institutions 
>  This  represents  18  degrees. 

*  One  degree  not  specified. 


«  This  represents  12  D.  B.'s. 
•  This  represents  16  D.  D.'s. 


Table  X. 


D.D. 

LL.D. 

A.M. 

Sc.D. 

Literary 
doctor. 

Others. 

Total. 

Number  of  degrees,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  list 

Percentage  of  total  North  Cen- 
tral Association  list  

321 
44.3 
36.9 

266 
38.0 
30.4 

129 
8.8 
14.8 

41 

4.8 
4.7 

84 
1.6 
9.6 

31 
6.4 
8.6 

871 

Percentage  of  total  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Ibt 

GRADUATE    STUDY. 

The  1914  blanks  called  for  detailed  and  explicit  information  re- 
garding students  who  are  doing  graduate  work  in  the  graduate 
schools  of  the  country.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
follow  up  the  record  of  any  doubtful  institution  by  finding  out  what 
credit  is  awarded  in  the  various  graduate  departments  to  these  stu- 
dents who  are  candidates  for  advanced  degrees.  The  change  in  the 
mode  of  rating  institutions  for  1915  makes  it  unnecessary  to  canvass 
in  this  expUcit  fashion  the  records  of  graduate  students.  The  com- 
mittee will,  however,  collect  during  the  autumn  some  statements 
with  regard  to  those  institutions  which  stand  at  tiie  lower  extremes 
of  the  various  tables  and  will  be  prepared  to  report  to  the  commission 
in  1915  on  the  amount  of  credit  commonly  given  to  graduates  of 
various  institutions  in  graduate  schools.  In  tiie  meantime,  the 
names  of  the  various  institutions  attended  by  graduates  have  some 
interest  as  indicating  the  development  of  graduate  work  within  the 
territory  of  the  association  itself.  The  following  list  of  figures  8ho¥rB 
very  little  deviation  from  the  report  rendered  in  1913:  Chicago  is 
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meotioned  38  times,  Harvard  37,  Columbia  37,  Illinois  21,  Yale  17, 
Wisconsin  16,  Princeton  14,  Johns  Hopkins  13,  Cornell  13,  North- 
western 9,  Michigan  7,  Pennsylvania  7,  Minnesota  7,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, 7,  California  6,  Kansas  6,  Bryn  Mawr  6,  Ohio  State  3,  and  29 
others  from  1  to  3  times. 

PEEPARATOEY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Thirty-four  institutions  in  the  association  still  conduct  preparatory 
departments.  This  year,  as  last,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  in  statements  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
institution  between  the  two  branches  of  the  institution.  Members 
of  the  faculty  are  evidently  called  upon  to  serve  both  in  the  coU^e 
and  preparatory  school.  With  the  present  development  of  public 
secondary  schools  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  Uiat  preparatory 
departments  are  in  most  cases  superfluous.  The  efforts  of  various 
standardizing  agencies  have  been  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
elimination  of  preparatory  departments  of  colleges.  The  associa- 
tion should  take  cognizance  of  the  complication  which  is  here  pre- 
sented and  should  define  the  type  of  relationship  which  it  is  prepared 
to  tolerate  in  the  institutions  included  in  the  list. 

SIZE   OF   COLLEOE   CLASSES. 

The  information  collected  for  the  1914  report  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  college  classes  is  much  more  detailed  than  that  collected  in 
1913.    It  was  apparent  from  the  figures  secured  for  the  1913  report 
that  there  is  very  great  irregularity  in  this  matter.    A  table  corre- 
sponding directly  to  that  which  was  included  in  the  first  report  is 
presented  (Table  XI).    The  figures  reported  by  the  colleges  were 
evidently  again  in  some  cases  mere  estimates,  although  the  blank 
called  explicitly  for  a  statement  in  this  matter.    Supplementary 
tables  are  given  in  XII  A,  B,  and  C,  showing  the  sizes  of  the  largest 
and  smallest  classes  in  all  of  the  institutions.    These  tables  draw 
attention  very  emphatically  to  the  lack  of  economy  which  appears 
in  the  organization  of  many  very  small  classes.    The  difference 
between  lecture  and  recitation  divisions  is  also  made  clear  and  much 
Ught  is  thrown  on  the  differences  that  obtain  in  different  depart- 
ments in  the  conduct  of  class  work.    The  significance  of  these  figures 
for  the  association  in  general  is  not  obscure.    The  association  has 
not  hesitated  to  lay  down  a  definite  numerical  standard  for  recitar 
tion  and  laboratory  classes  in  college  and  for  all  high-school  classes. 
The  secondary  schools  have  a  right  to  ask  colleges  to  standardize 
their  practices.    The  problem  of  whether  a  small  class  should  meet 
as  frequently  as  a  large  class  is  a  pedagogical  and  economic  prolv 
km  that  should  properly  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  standards  in 
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the  association  with  reference  to  both  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
At  all  events,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  from  an  examination  of  these 
tables  that  the  colleges  have  not  regarded  themselves  as  bound  by 
the  association's  standards  or  by  any  of  the  principles  which  they 
have  enforced  in  their  treatment  of  the  secondary  schools.  The 
tables  covering  this  matter  are  given  in  full  detail  so  that  a  compari- 
son may  be  made  of  all  of  the  different  practices  in  different  institu- 
tions in  the  association.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  combine 
the  figures  so  as  to  give  the  returns  in  general  terms,  but  it  was 
deemed  better  to  give  all  of  the  details  so  that  the  practices  may 
be  exposed  to  the  fullest  view  and  to  the  careful  consideration  which 
follows  upon  such  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  facts. 

Table  XI. 


Average  size  of  classes. 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

NumlMr  of  institatSons 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

4 

3 

1 

Average  size  of  classes. 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

30 

36 

36 

02 

Number  of  institutions 

7 

10 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

No  report  tnm  eight  institutions. 


Table  XII  A. — Smallest  cKvinons. 


1 

• 

33 
3 

2 

12 
9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

16 

No 
port. 

Number  of  institations  reporting 
smallest  class  containing  giren 
number  of  BtiKlesits 

9 
11 

4 
6 

7 
12 

4 

1 

7 

A 

Number  of  institutions  reporting 
tiie  largest  of  tlieir  five  smallest 
classes  containing  given  number 
of  students 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Table  XII  B. — Largest  laboraUjry<mdrecUationdiviaion9. 


6 

6 

8 

9 

10 

1 

4 

12 

13 

14 

1 
7 

15 

a 

6 

16 
1 

•  •  •  • 

17 

•  •  •  • 

1 

18 

2 

1 

20 

2 

8 

21 

4 
2 

23 

2 
3 

23 

2 
3 

24 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting Isrgest  laboratory 
division  at  number  given. . 

A 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting smallest  of  6  largest 
laboratory    divisions    at 
number  given 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

A 

Number  or  institutions  re- 
porting largest  recitation 
division 

Number  of  institutions  re- 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

lecitatlon  divisions 

K 

11 

1 
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Table  XII  B. — Largett  laboratory  and  recitation  diviaiona — Continued. 


25 

7 

2 
2 

4 

26 

2 

1 

•  •  *  * 

3 

27 

28 

30 

31 

33 

•  •  •  * 

1 
1 
2 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

Number  of  institutioiis  re- 
porUng  largest  lakxvatory 

4 

2 
7 

4 

3 

•  ■  ■  • 

3 
3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 

•  «  •  • 

2 

1 

Number  of  imtitutknis  re- 
porting smaUcet  of  6  largest 
laboratory    divisioiis    at 
numbs- given 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

•  •  •  ■ 

2 

1 

Nomber  of  institatioDs  re- 
porting largest  recitation 

•  •  •  • 

3 

4 
1 

2 
2 

2 
5 

7 
5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Nnniber  of  institatioDS  re- 
porthif  smaUest  of  5  largest 
redtauon  divisions 

•  •  •  * 

45 
2 

46 

47 

48 

49 

51 

52 

53 

56 

1 

56 

«  •  •  • 

58 

1 

59 

60 

63 
1 

64 

65 

67 

Nomber  of  institutions  re- 
porting largest  laboratory 
divisioo  at  number  given.. 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  *  • 

1 

Nomber  of  institutions  re- 

hborafary    divisionB  ^  at 
nomber  given 

Number  m  institutions  re- 
porting largest  recitation 
alvbion 

3 

2 

•  •  •  « 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

1 

Nomber  of  institutions  re- 
porting smaUest  of  6  largest 
recitation  divisions 

1 

• 

71 

74 

1 

»  •  •  • 

75 

1 

2 
1 

76 
1 

77 

82 

86 

90 

93 

95 
1 

98 

>  ■  •  • 

100 
1 

110 

121 

139 

153 

No 

re- 
port. 

Number  of  institutions  re- 
porting largest  laboratory 
dirtskni  at  number  given . 

»  •  •  • 

1 

1 

•  «  •  • 

1 



ft 

Nomber  of  institntionB  re- 
porting smallest  ol  5  larg- 
eit  lanoratory  divisions 
at  nnmher  rf^en 

1 

•  •  •  • 

8 

Number  of  instltutioDS  re- 
porting largest  recitation 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

/ 

1 

■  •  •  • 

1 

8 

Number  of  in.Vtitutions  re- 
porting smallest  of  5  larg- 
est recitation  divisions 

1 

8 

Table  XII  C. — Largest  lecture  divuions. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions reporting 
lecture  classes  of 
«*M|{lven 

Number  of  Institu- 
tioni  reporting 
nnaUest  of  5  buv- 
«^  lecture  divi- 
sions of  slse  given. 


11 


12 


20 


21 


23 


24 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


33 


34 


85 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


43 


44 


45 


46 


49 


50 


51 


52 


55 


56 


59 


60 


61 


63 


64 


66 


67 


Number  of  institu- 
tions reporting 
lecture  classes^ 

^»1m  given 

Number  of  institu- 
"ons  reporting 
fnttUestofSlarg- 
•«  lecture  dIvJ- 
NOBS  of  site  given. 


2 
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70 

72 

74 

75 

77 

m 

81 

82 

84 

88 

90 

01 

06 

08 

100 

113 
1 

124 

125 

133 

Number  of  institu- 
tions      reporting 
lecture  classes  of 
size  given 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  •  * 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

2 

•  •  •  * 

1    . 

2 

1 

Number  of  Instltu- 
.  tions     reporting 
smAllest  of  5  larg- 
est lecture  divi- 
sions of  size  eiven . 

1 

1 

r  ■ 

1 

134 

140 

142 

140 

153 

160 

1 

179 

1 

183 

1 

188 
1 

200 

•  •  •  • 

1 

220 

1 

242 

1 

203 

313 

355 

365 

MO  OX 

1     1 

I  Nore- 
*  port. 

Number  of  institu- 
tions    reporting 
lecture  classes  of 
sise  given 

Number  of  institu- 
tions    reporting 
smallest  of  5  larg- 
est lecture  divi- 
sions of  sise  given . 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

«  •  •  • 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

8 

IS 

FACULTY. 

Table  XIII  has  been  enlarged  to  indicate  the  distinction  between 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  institutions.  The  figures  given  in  the 
upper  horizontal  column  show  the  ratio  between  students  and  fac- 
ulty in  all  of  the  institutions  included  in  the  list.  In  the  lower  hori- 
zontal column  is  presented  a  supplementary  series  of  figures  drawn  out 
of  the  total  number,  showing  the  practices  of  the  largest  institutions  in 
the  association.  This  contrast  makes  it  clear  that  the  ratio  between 
faculty  and  students  is  not  a  matter  of  the  size  of  the  institution.  It 
is  rather  a  matter  of  the  general  organization  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  particular  institution. 

Again,  as  pointed  out  in  an  earUer  paragraph,  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  the  fact  that,  in  30  institutions  in  the  list,  members  of  the 
faculty  are  called  upon  to  give  some  attention  to  the  work  in  the  pre- 
paratory department.  This  figure  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in 
1913  and  shows  that  the  organization  of  the  colleges  in  the  approved 
list  is  very  conservative  in  this  matter  of  preparatory  departments. 

The  eflFort  to  discover  in  detail  the  preparation  of  faculty  members 
for  their  work  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ambi- 
guity in  the  statement  that  a  member  of  the  faculty  has  taken  graduate 
work.  Very  few  institutions  are  prepared  to  confess  that  the  mem- 
bers of  their  faculty  have  not  done  some  graduate  work,  although  it 
is  evident  that  the  amoimt  of  this  work  and  its  character  is  difficult 
to  define.  Since  the  adoption  by  the  association  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  presented  on  pages  6  and  7,  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
has  had  a  number  of  objections  raised  by  institutions  to  the  setting 
of  the  doctor's  degree  as  the  standard  which  must  be  attained  by 
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memb^TB  of  collie  faculties.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  in 
letters  and  in  personal  conferences  that  this  method  of  determining 
definitely  whether  a  member  of  a  faculty  has  done  graduate  work  is 
extreme  and  prejudicial  to  those  who  have  pursued  regular  courses  in 
a  number  of  different  institutions.  Objection  is  raised  in  some  quar- 
ters even  to  the  requirement  of  the  master's  degree,  and  it  is  explained 
on  a  number  of  the  blanks  where  the  report  is  made  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  not  taken  graduate  courses;  that  these  are  the 
members  of  the  faculty  who  give  instruction  in  technical  subjects, 
snch  as  home  economics  and  engineering.  In  short,  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  get  information  on  this  matter  of  preparation 
of  members  of  the  faculty.  Evidently  the  colleges  are  not  prepared 
to  lay  down  categorical  requirements  for  their  own  faculties  such  as 
are  represented  in  the  definite  requirement  that  all  teachers  of  aca- 
demic subjects  in  the  secondary  schools  must  have  graduated  from 
colleges  of  the  rank  of  those  on  the  approved  list  of  the  association; 
It  might  be  possible  to  get  some  kind  of  a  distribution  table  from  the 
colleges  reporting  of  the  number  of  years  during  which  varioxis  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  pursued  graduate  work.  That  there  should 
be  some  clearer  definition  of  preparation  of  instructors  is  obvious  to 
one  who  has  attempted  to  bring  together  the  vague  and  indefinite 
reports  rendered  by  colleges  on  this  topic. 

Tablb  XIII. 


One  f^umlty  member  to  number  of  students. 

« 

7 
1 

8 
5 

» 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

22 

24 
1 

26 

28 

34 

NuBbcr  of  fDftito- 

tfOM 

1 

2 

7 

4 

8 

0 

0 

10 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

No  raport  from  two  institutloos. 

Tabt.b  XIII  A. 

None. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 
2 

12 

15 

10 

18 

20 
1 

20 

68 

No 
report. 

KoBbflr  of  mem- 
b«i  of  facultv 
who  U9  Dot  ool- 
wcndQAtcs.  .. 

38 
31 

8 
6 

7 
5 

6 
5 

8 
1 

2 
5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

•  ■  •  • 

1 

2 

Moniber  of  mom- 
b«i   of   tacnXtj 
vfth  00  graduate 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

■^■■"••*  •-••••••• 

Table  XIV  presents  the  facts  with  regard  to  diflFerent  ranks  within 
the  faculty.  The  apparent  large  increase  in  the  number  of  faculty 
members  in  1914  as  compared  with  1913  is  in  part  explained  by  the 
more  complete  returns  in  1914  as  contrasted  with  1913. 
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Tablb  XIV. 


• 

Professor. 

Associate 
professor. 

Assistant 
professor. 

Instructor. 

Lower 
titles. 

Total  numbtf 

2,089 
30 

781 
11 

912 
13 

I,e04 
25 

1,453 
21 

Percentaee  of  the  whole  number 

Table  XIV  A  is  compiled  in  view  of  the  standard  of  the  association 
that  there  must  be  a  full  professor  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the 
interests  of  the  eight  fundamental  departments  designated  by  the 
association. 

Table  XIV  A. 


English. 

Modem 

lan- 
guages. 

Anoieot 

lan- 
guages. 

History. 

Social 
science. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Physica] 
science. 

Biological 
science. 

Departments  which 
do  not  have  full 
time  of  at  least  1 
profwsor , . 

2 

4 

5 

7 

13 

5 

5 

5 

Table  XIV  B. 


Professor. 

Associate 
professor. 

Assistant 
professor. 

Instructor. 

Lower 
titles. 

Number  of  iastitutlons  in  which  titles  ap- 
pear  

72 

40 

55 

e7 

61 

frinmm  ....■.....■■..■■.«............••..... 

Table  XV  shows  little  change  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
table  in  the  report  of  1913.  Evidently  American  colleges  have  no 
standards  with  regard  to  the  titles  which  they  employ.  Several 
institutions  give  the  title  of  professor  with  great  freedom,  with  the 
result  that  this  title  has  no  general  significance.  When  a  graduate 
student  who  has  not  yet  completed  his  work  for  the  doctor's  degree 
is  awarded  the  title  of  professor  in  one  institution  and  must  wait  for 
from  four  to  eight  years  for  a  similar  title  in  other  institutions  in  the 
same  list,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  evaluate  the  title  in  general. 
The  standard  of  the  association  which  specifies  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors necessary  to  constitute  a  minimum  faculty  is  therefore  of 

small  significance. 

Table  XV. 


Percentage. 

0 

0 
5 

21 

1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

12 
28 

16 

31-10 

13 
7 

5 

41-50 

12 
8 

8 

51-60 

10 
2 

0 

61-70 

11 
0 

0 

71-80 

2 
0 

0 

81-90 

5 
0 

0 

91-92 

Number  of  institutions  having 
above  percentage  of  professors . . . 

Number  of  insututions  having 
above  percentage  of  histructon . . 

Number  of  institutions  having 
above  percentage  of  lower  rank 

0 
8 

11 

5 
19 

16 

2 
O 

a 

« 
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HOIJBS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  information  collected  on  the  blanks  of  1914  with  regard  to 
hours  of  instruction  was  much  more  detailed  than  that  which  was 
coUected  in  1913.  Distinction  was  drawn  between  laboratory 
instructors  and  those  who  have  charge  of  recitations.  The  results 
are  presented  in  Table  XVT.  The  diversity  of  practice  in  these 
matters  is  very  striking  indeed.  If  the  standards  of  the  association 
were  rigidly  enforced,  a  number  of  the  institutions  would  be  excluded 
by  virtue  of  the  large  number  of  hours  assigned  to  the  numbers  of 
their  faculties.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  standard 
referring  to  hours  of  work  is  important  in  judging  of  the  organization 
of  the  institution.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  commission  the  facts 
in  this  respect  will  be  reported  with  reference  to  each  institution  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  commission  will  regard  this  matter 
as  one  of  serious  importance  in  determining  the  position  of  an  institu- 
tion on  the  approved  list. 

Tabu  XVI. — Showing  hours  of  work  required  of  instructors  in  various  institutions. 


6 

8 

0 

0 
•  1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

12 

13 

1 

1 
1 

2 

14 

0 

1 

•  »  •  • 

6 

15 

3 

8 
4 

11 

16 

3 

7 
2 

11 

17 

0 

2 

7 

12 

18 

6 

20 
8 

8 

19 

1 

1 
4 

1 

20 

6 

9 
6 

4 

21 

2 

3 
4 

3 

22 

4 

2 
4 

2 

23 

Number  of  institutloiis  reporting 

twa-Hmnm  of  laboratory  hours.. 

Number  of  institutions  reporting 

ture  boora ,,.,.,,  ^  ^ ,  ^ ,. . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
1 

•  •  *  « 

2 

2 

•  w  •  • 

1 

3 

1 
3 

Number  of  institotions  reporting 
average  of  laboratory  hours 

Number  of  institutions  reporting 
average  of  recitation  and  leo- 

ture  DoorSa  •»..••.•••..•..•..'•■ 

1 

24 

4 

2 
3 

2S 

7 

1 
3 

26 

2 

0 
3 

27 

4 
0 

•  •  •  • 

28 

8 

1 
1 

29 

30 

32 
2 

34 

1 

35 

1 

3G 
1 

38 

39 

40 

1 

45 

1 

No 
re- 
port. 

Number  of  institutions  reporting 
maximum  of  laboratory  hours . 

Nnmher  of  institutions  reporting 
maximum  of  recttation  and 
leetnre  hours 

Number  of  institutions  reporting 
arcrage  of  laboratory  hours — 

Number  of  institutiomreporting 
avtrage  of  recitation  and  leo- 

1 

4 

11 

1 

9 

1 

4 

•  •  •  ^ 

1 

1 

10 

7 

MATERIAL   EQUIPMENT. 

The  returns  on  material  equipment  were  much  more  complete  and 
detailed  than  in  the  1913  report.  All  of  the  institutions  with  endow- 
ments less  than  S200,000,  except  one,  were  eliminated  from  the  list. 
Where  the  indebtedness  of  the  institution  when  subtracted  from  the 
productive  endowment  brought  the  net  productive  funds  of  the 
institution  below  S200,000,  the  conmiission  ruled  that  the  institution 
could  not  be  accepted  by  the  association.  There  was  a  question  on 
the  blank  explicitly  asking  institutions  to  explain  why  this  procedure 
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should  not  be  taken  in  all  cases.  The  answers  given  are  of  some 
interest.  Some  of  the  institutions  explained  that  the  indebtedness 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  invested  funds  in  dormitories.  A 
number  explained  that  their  charters  do  not  permit  them  to  draw 
upon  their  funds  to  meet  temporary  indebtedness.  Some  appeal  to 
subscriptions  as  the  offset  to  indebtedness.  In  some  cases  the  sub- 
scriptions bear  interest.  In  other  cases  the  subscriptions  seemed  to 
lack  some  of  the  definiteness  of  this  first  class  and  reference  was  made 
merely  to  pledges.  One  institution  had  evidently  become  disad- 
vantageously  involved  in  annuity  arrangements.  In  shorty  indebted- 
ness appears  to  arise  from  a  very  great  variety  of  causes  and  appears 
also  in  many  cases  to  be  a  very  difficult  encimibrance  to  remove. 
The  amoimt  of  indebtedness  is  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  table. 

Among  the  items  which  the  committee  has  come  to  regard  as  of 
large  importance  in  estimating  the  efficiency  of  an  institution's  oi^an- 
ization  is  the  item  of  expenditures  for  instructorial  salaries.  Where 
an  institution  attempts  to  carry  a  large  faculty,  but  evidently  expends 
on  the  faculty  only  a  very  meager  sum,  it  is  obvious  that  the  general 
organization  of  the  institution  is  at  least  in  danger.  Furthermore, 
in  some  institutions  it  appears  that  the  tuition  from  students  con- 
tributes a  very  large  portion  of  the  amoimt  which  is  expended  on 
instructorial  salaries.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  probability  that 
the  institution  can  carry  on  any  definite  «poUcy  of  oi^anization  is 
very  small,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  falling  off  in  the  student 
body  in  any  given  year  would  immediately  result  in  such  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  funds  of  the  institution  that  the  faculty  itself  would 
have  t6  be  reduced.  The  balance  between  instructorial  and  other 
salaries  is  also  a  matter  of  some  interest.  Especially  was  it  difficult 
in  a  number  of  cases  to  get  any  definite  statement  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  expended  in  the  preparatory  department  as  distin* 
guished  from  the  college  department.  The  complete  analysis  of  these 
returns  would  demand  a  scrutiny  of  the  accounts  of  the  institutions 
which  the  committee^did  not  feel  it  was  qualified  to  undertake. 

The  major  outstanding  fact  which  appears  in  the  tables  on  expendi- 
tures is  that  many  of  the  institutions  in  the  association  are  conducted 
on  a  very  meager  financial  basis.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  situation  at  the  present  juncture  is  to  present  in 
tables  all  of  the  details  that  were  collected  on  the  blanks.  The  figures 
for  productive  endowment  are  derived  from  that  part  of  the  blank 
in  which  the  distinction  was  definitely  drawn  between  productive 
endowment  and  endowment  as  ordinarily  reported.  When  institu- 
tions are  called  upon,  as  in  this  blank,  to  deduct  all  funds  which  are 
subject  to  annuity  or  other  hens,  it  is  noticeable  that  a  very  great 
deduction  is  in  some  cases  made  from  the  simi  which  is  ordinarily 
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reported  as  productive  endowment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  bad  policy  and  bad  bookkeeping  to  include  in  productive  endow- 
ment a  fund  which  at  the  present  moment  is  not  producing  income 
for  the  conduct  of  the  institution.  Sooner  or  later  the  association 
will  have  to  take  the  position  that  a  full  financial  statement  from 
each  institution  shall  conform  to  the  general  standards  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  its  net  showing  and  in  the  details  of  the  items  which  are 
reported. 

Table  XVII. 


Number  of  insti- 
tutions: Productfye  endowment. 
1> Below  1200, 000 

22.: 200,000to     300,000 

5 300,000to     400,000 

5 400,000to     500,000 

12 500, 000  to  1, 000, 000 

8 1, 000, 000  to  2, 000, 000 

2 2, 000, 000  to  3, 000, 000 

2 3. 000, 00(0  to  4, 000, 000 

2 4, 000, 000  and  over. 


Number  of  insti- 
tutions— Con.        Income  from  State  or  city. 

3 Below  $100, 000 

6 100,000to     200,000 

3 200,000to     300,000 

5 500, 000  to  1, 000, 000 

2 1, 000, 000  to  2, 000, 000 

1 2, 000, 000  to  5, 000, 000 


Table  XVII  A. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions: 

1 


Inoome  from  endow- 
ment. 

No  endowment. 


2 $l,000to 

5 5,000to 

26 10,000to 

7 20,000to 

7 30,000to 

4 40,000to 

Five  institutions  not  reporting. 


$5,000 
10,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 
50,000 


Number  of  institu- 
tions— Con. 

2 $50,000  to 

3 60,000to 

2 70,000to 

1 80,000to 

4 100, 000  to 

1 200, 000  to 


Inoome  from  endow- 
ment. 

$60,000 

70,000 

80,000 

90,000 

200,000 

500,000 


2 500, 000  to  1, 000, 000 


Table  XVII  B. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions: Inoome  from  tuition. 

1 $l,000to   $5,000 

8 5,000to    10,000 

20 10,000to    20,000 

12 20,000to    30,000 

1 30,000to   40,000 

7 40,000to   50,000 

3 50,000to    60,000 

Three  institutions  not  reporting. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions— Con.  Income  btnn  tuition. 

1 $70, 000  to  $80, 000 

1 80,000to   90,000 

2 90, 000  to  100, 000 

7 100, 000  to  200, 000 

4 200, 000  to  500, 000 

1 Over  500, 000 


1  Special  action  of  the  conunission. 
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Table  XVIII. 


Number  of  institu- 

tioDS :  Aggregate  of  Mlarles* 

4 110, 000  to  $20, 000 

17 20,000to   30,000 

12 30,000to   40,000 

6 40,000to   60,000 

1 50,000to   60,000 

4 60,000to    70,000 

Two  institutions  not  reporting. 


Number  of  institu- 
tions—Oon.  Aggregate  of  nlartes. 

2 $70, 000  to  $80, 000 

3 80,000to   90,000 

7 100, 000  to  200, 000 

5 200, 000  to  300, 000 

2 300, 000  to  400, 000 

7 600, 000  and  over. 


Table  XVIII  A. 


Number  of  institu-  Salariee,  prepara- 

tions: tory  dlYisioo. 

1 Less  than  $1, 000 

21 $l,000to    10,000 

6 10,000to   20,000 

1.: 30,000to   40,000 

No  preparatory  department  in  33  institutions. 
Seven  institutions  not  reporting. 

Table  XVIII  B. 


Number  of  institu-  gl,^,  prepara- 

tions— Con.  tory  divlskm. 

2 $40, 000  to  $60, 000 

1 60,000to   70,000 

1 200, 000  to  300, 000 


Number  of  institu-  salaries,  baOdlngs, 

tions:  and  grotmds. 

1 Lessthan  $1,000 

47 $1,000  to  10,000 

8 10,000  to  20,000 

Twelve  institutions  not  reporting. 


Number  of  institu-  galarJee,  bufldtags, 

tions— Con.  and  groimds. 

1 $20, 000  to  $30, 000 

2 60,000to   60,000 

2 100, 000  to  200, 000 


Table  XVIII  C. 


Number  of  institu-  Expenditure,  equipment 

tions:  other  than  books. 

4 Nothing. 

4 Lessthan   $600 

6 $600to     1,000 

24 l,000to     6,000 

6 6,000to    10,000 

12.. 10,000to    20,000 

Ten  institutions  not  reporting. 

Table  XVIII  D. 


Nimiber  of  institu- 
tions— Con. 

l... 

1 


Expenditure,  equipment 
other  than  books. 

.  $20, 000  to  $30, 000 

.     40, 000  to   60,000 


2 50,000to    60,000 

1 60,000to    70,000 

1 1 80,000to   90,000 

2 100, 000  to  200,  OOO 


Number  of  institu- 

tions: 

Expenditures,  books. 

1 

Nothing. 

3 

$100  to       $300 

6 

300to         600 

13 

600to         800 

1 

800to     1,000 

26 

1,000  to     6,000 

Number  of  institu- 
tions— Con.  Expenditures,  books. 

6 $6, 000  to  $10,  OOO 

4 lO.OOOto    20,000 

1 20,000to   30,000 

2 30,000to   40,000 

2 40,000to    60,000 


Eight  institutions  not  reporting. 
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Table  XIX. 


Number  of  insti- 
tutiofiB: 
4 


Aggrante  value  of  buildings 
(not  dormitorlw). 

Le68  than  1100, 000 


20 |100,000to 

16 

7 

6 

2 

1 

1 


200,000to 

300,000to 

400,000to 

500, 000  to 

600,000to 

700,000to 

One  institution  not  reporting. 


200,000 
300,000 
400,000 
500,000 
600,000 
700,000 
800,000 


Number  of  insti- 

-.        Aggregate  value  of  buildings 

ttttKma— Con.  (not  dormitories). 

1 |800,000to     $900,000 

2 900,000t6   1,000,000 

6 1,000, OOOto   2,000,000 

4 2,000, OOOto   3,000,000 

1 3,000,000to  4,000,000 

1 4,000,000to   5,000,000 

1 5, 000, 000  to  10, 000, 000 


Table  XIX  A. 


Number  of  institu-  ,,  ^    , .  ,  ^  . 

.  Value  of  grounds  (not  in- 

tions:  eluding  buildings) 

3 |10,000to  $20,000 

5 20,000to  30,000 

4 30,000to  40,000 

4 40,000to  50,000 

5 50,000to  60,000 

5 60,000to  70,000 

1 70,000to  80,000 

One  inftitution  not  reporting. 


Number  of  mstitu-  „  .      . 

..  ^  Value  of  grounds  (not  in- 

tions — Con.  chiding  buildings). 

2 |80,000to     190,000 

1 90,000to     100,000 

21 100,000to     200,000 

11 200,000to     500,000 

4 500, 000  to  1, 000, 000 

5 Above  1, 000, 000 


Table  XX. 


Peioentage  of  invest- 
ment in  dormitories 
as  oompared  with 
total  value  of  oUitf 
Number  of  institutions:  bufldings. 

2 Lesstbanl 


11. 

17, 

10. 

3. 

4. 


ItolO 
11  to  20 
21  to  30 
31  to  40 
41  to  50 


Percentage  of  invest 

ment  in  dormitories 

Number  of  institu-  ss  oomBired  with 

^  total  value  of  other 

tions — Con.  buildings. 

3 

4 


3. 
1. 
1. 


51  to  60 
61  to  70 
Blto  90 
91  to  100 
349 


Eisjit  institutions  with  no  dormitories  or  xesidences* 
Five  institutions  not  reporting. 


Table  XXI. 


Number  of  institu- 


Vahie^of  agparatos  and 
ftvnfinings. 


tioos: 

14 II,  000  to  $10, 000 

13 10,000to  20,000 

3 20,000to  30,000 

2 30,000to  40,000 

4 40,000to  50,000 

6 50,000to  60,000 

4 60,000to  70,000 

Four  institutions  not  reporting. 


Number  of  ins  tit  u-„  .     ^  ^      ^ 

^  Vahie  of  appaiatus  and 

tions — Ck>n.  fumisbings. 

2 170, 000  to  180, 000 

3 80,000to   90,000 

1 90, 000  to  100, 000 

9 100, 000  to  200, 000 

2 200, 000  to  300, 000 

6 Over  500, 000 
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Table  XXI  A. 


Number    of    iiwtitu-  vmhi«  of  laboratory 

tionfl:  equipment. 

17 $1, 000  to  110, 000 

16 10,000to   20,000 

9 20,000to   30,000 

2 30,000to   40,000 

4 40,000to   60,000 

1 60,000to   60,000 

Four  institutiouB  not  reporting. 


Number    of   inatitu-        Value  of  laboratory 
tions — Con.  equ^ment. 

1 $90, 000  to  $100, 000 

9 100,000to   200,000 

3 200,000to   300,000 

1 : 300,000to   400,000 

1.... 400,000to   500,000 

4 Over   500,000 


Table  XXII. 


Number  of  institutlonB:  Number  of  books. 

9 1, 000  to  10, 000 

21 10, 000  to  20, 000 

9 20, 000  to  30, 000 

6 30, 000  to  40, 000 

4 40, 000  to  60,000 

3 50, 000  to  60, 000 

Four  institutiouB  not  reporting. 


Number     of      institu- 
tions— Con .  Number  of  books. 

3 60, 000  to  70, 000 

2 70, 000  to  80, 000 

2 80, 000  to  90, 000 

9 Miscellaneous. 


Table  XXII  A. 


Number  of  institutions :  Value  of  books. 

1 $1, 000  to  $5, 000 

8 5, 000  to  10, 000 

14 10, 000  to  20, 000 

10 20, 000  to  30, 000 

4 30, 000  to  40, 000 

7 40, 000  to  50, 000 

3 50, 000  to  60, 000 

3 $60, 000  to  $70, 000 

Four  institutions  not  reporting. 


Number    of    institu- 
tions^Con.  Value  of  books. 

1 70,000to   80,000 

1 80,000to   90,000 

2 90, 000  to  100, 000 

6 100, 000  to  200, 000 

6 200, 000  to  500, 000 

3 500, 000  to  800, 000 


Table  XXIII. 


N umber  of  institutions :  Debt. 

43 None. 

3 $5, 000  to  $10, 000 

2 10,000to   20,000 

4 20,000to   30,000 

8 ;.  30,000  to   40,000 

1 40,000to   50,000 

Nine  institutions  not  rep<»rting. 


Number    of    institu- 
tions— Con.  Debt. 

1 $50, 000  to  $60, 000 

1 60,000to   70,000 

6 70,000to   80,000 

1 80,000to   90.000 

3 Miscellaneous. 


PAKT  n.— APfKOTED  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 


By  Georoe  S.  Counts. 


INTEODUCnON. 


The  present  investigation  is  a  statistical  study  based  upon  1,000 
annual  reports  sent  in  by  the  principals  of  1,000  high  schools  of  the 
North  Central  Association  during  the  first  semester  of  the  school 
year  1913-14.  The  scope  of  the  report  blank  sent  to  these  high 
schools  is  made  clear  by  the  accompanying  reproduction.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  many  of  the  reports  were  far  from  complete. 
Consequently,  no  single  item  of  information  is  complete  for  the  1,000 
schools  sending  in  reports;  in  each  table  a  statement  is  made  of  the 
exact  number  of  reports  at  hand  for  that  special  item.  Furthermore, 
the  reports  from  the  schools  of  two  States,  Colorado  and  Montana, 
were  withdrawn  for  a  time  while  the  work  was  under  way,  with  the 
result  that  these  States  are  not  represented  in  all  of  the  tables.  But 
sinc^  the  niunber  of  schools  reporting  from  these  two  States  is  com- 
paratively small  in  each  case,  36  from  Colorado  and  16  from  Montana, 
the  omission  is  not  of  great  consequence. 

The  following  report  blank  was  sent  to  the  high  schools: 

City State Special  name  of  high  school 

SuperintendeD  t Principal 

Population  of  city Total  present  enrollment  of  high  school 

Date  of  this  report 

Date  of  first  accrediting  by  the  North  Central  Association 

Date  of  oTganization  of  high  school Date  of  last  inspection 


TKACHINO  STAFF. 

Ibtil  nombcr  fodiridaals  who  give  instruction  in  high  school 

Bow  ottny  of  tbrm  an  n«w  to  the  system  this  year? 

or  the  NEW  teachers,  how  many  are  inexperienoedT 

Of  tht  NEW  teachers,  liow  many  have  no  special  pedagogic  preparation?  . . 
Of  the  NKW  teaobers,  liow  many  are  not  graduated  fh»n  standard  colleger. 
Of  the  old  teachers,  how  many  are  not  graduated  from  standard  collegeT. . . 
Of  the  old  teachcfB,  how  many  have  no  special  pedagogical  preparationT. . . 


DI8TBIBUTI0N  OF  WORK. 

Nomher  of  periods  taught  by  superintendent principal 

*!(aBbv  of  periods  in  assembly  room,  superintendent principal 

Momber  of  teachers  who  teadi  the  foUowhig  number  of  periods: 

Hen:         1 2 3 4 5 « 7. 

Women:    1 2 3 4 5 6 7. 

*KtiBiber  d  Uaahea  who,  in  addition  to  teaching,  supervise  study: 

1 2 8 4 

1 2 3 4 


*Items  marked  with  the  ^  are  not  required  for  approval. 
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LENOTH  or  SCHOOL  TIAB. 

Date  of  opening  of  school  year date  of  closing 

Number  of  weeks  of  five  days  each  during  which  school  is  actually  in  session 

Hour  of  opening of  closing 

Number  recitations  (including  laboratory  periods)  in  daily  program 

Actual  number  of  00-minute  hours  in  each  full  day,  excluding  all  recess  periods 

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  recitation  period 

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  laboratory  period 

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  manual  training  period 

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  agriculture  period 

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  cooking  period 

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  sewing  period 

Number  minutes  in  the  clear  in  each  commercial  period 

Mention  all  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  length  of  recitation  period. . . 


OBAOUATION. 

Number  "units  "  required  for  graduation  in  your  high  school . 

What  grade  is  required  for  passing? 

For  recommendation  to  ooUegeT 

Number  graduated  last  year 


8DEB  or  CLASSES. 

Name  subjects  in  which  there  are  classes  of  over  30.    (If  there  is  more  than  one  section  in  any  subject, 
note  the  number  of  sections  in  that  subject  having  mote  than  90  pupils.) 


dumber  of  classes  or  sections  with  1  tolOpupib. 

^Number  of  classes  or  sections  with  11  to  90  pupils. 

*Number  of  classes  or  sections  with  21  to  SO  papib. 

^Number  of  classes  or  sections  with  31  to  40  pupils 

^Number  of  classes  or  sections  with  41  to  fiOpupib 

litems  maiired  with  the  *  are  not  required  for  approvaL 

HieH'flCBOOI.  KNBOLLMXMT. 

Total  enrollment  December  1,  this  year This  date 

*Total  enrollment  dose  of  last  year Opening  of  this 

^Number  of  students  now  in  fourth  year ;  third  year ;  second  year ;  first 

year 

^Numberofstudentsdassifled  as  *'spedal"  or  "irregular'' 

^Number  of  present  senior  class  ^liio,  including  this  year,  have  attended  any  hic^  school  6  yeais 

5years ;  4  yean ;  Syean ;  only2years ;  onlylyear 

^Number  belonging  to  this  class  four  yean  ago  who  dropped  out  of  hic^  school  durhig  first  year ; 

second  year ;  third  year ;  fourth  year 

•Number  of  postgraduates Number  in  city  eighth  grade 

•Number  of  students  in  the  high  school  Ikom  outside  the  school  oorpocatian 

*Not  required  for  approval. 

^mroRMATioir  bboasdiko  last  obaduatqio  clam. 
*Thls  section  is  not  required  for  approval. 

•Number  of  pupite  who  graduated  last  year  with  more  than  14  units: 

15 16J 10 Mi 

17 17J 18 18i 

10 101 » 

•Number  of  last  year's  dass  who  have  gone  to— 

Bofft.  0M$.  B<ff$.  OMf. 

College Medicine 

Commercial  school Dentistry 

Trades Bngfaieering 

Farming Pharmacy 

NormalschooL Law 

Business Domestic  economy 

Remainathome Agriculture 

Other  occupations Unknown 

(See  other  side.    Standards  in  hill  on  other  side.) 
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MATSBIAL  KQUIPMElfT. 


Hnmber  fooms  oaed  ezohisively  for  labontaiy  pinpoBis. 

NnmtMr  rooms  ased  ezclostrely  for  redtatkm  pmposes 

Naraber  rooms  used  ezclusfrely  for  assembly  purposes 

Number  rooms  osed  exclusively  for  manual  training  purposes 

N  umber  rooms  used  exdusirely  for  domestic  science  purposes 

Number  rooms  that  aro  overcrowded. 

Do  you  have  recitatiGOs  in  study  room? 

Number  rooms  used  for  more  tban  one  purpose 

Value  of  equipment  in:  Fhysks Chemistry Botany Zoology. 

Agriculture Sewing... Cooking Commercial  course 

Number  dollars  e^^eoded  in  equipment  annually 


coTTBaz  or  studt. 

Do  students  elect  by  subject? or  by  "courws"? 

Number  of  units  or  half  units  of  work  actually  being  given  this  year  in  each  subject: 

Bngltti German. DomesUc  science. 

Physics Frendi. Music 

Cooking. History .*. Latin 

Commefdal  course Civics Algebra 

Agriculture Chemistry Geometry 

Manual  trafaiing Botany Drawing 

Physiealfeognphy Zoofogy Sewfaig 

Physiology Education Normal 

Name  other  subjects 


UBRABT. 


Does  the  dty  maintain  a  public  Ubrary? 

How  far  is  it  fh>m  schoolT Number  of  volumes 

Number  of  volumes  in  high^chool  library  distributed  by  departments: 

English History Physios 

Botany Chemistry Agriculture 

Sewing. Cooking Physical  geography 

Zoology "...Latin German 

Manual  training Education Fiction 

Physiology French Civics 

Mathematics Drawing  and  art Commercial 

Government  reports:  United  States State 

Number  encyclopedias  lor  hig^  school.. 

Total  number  volumes  of  all  kinds  added  last  year 

Number  doUais  expended  last  year  for  books. 

,  *8TANDIN08. 

«This  section  is  optional. 

«'What  was  the  average  in  all  subjects  of  the  last  year's  graduating  classT 

•What  was  the  average  in  all  subjects  of  the  highest  ranking  student   in  your  last  year^  graduating 

dsMT 

•Same  for  the  lowest  ranking  student  actually  graduated? 

^f  those  who  went  to  college,  what  per  cent  stood  in  the  highest  third  of  the  class  (highest  third  meaning 

Ughast  numerical  third  after  class  is  ranked  from  best  to  worst)  in  your  school? 

*Do  you  rooeive  Information  trom  the  colleges  in  regard  to  the  standhig  of  your  graduates? 

*  SALABOS  or  TBACBSBS. 

•  This  sectfoD  is  optfonal. 

Please  fill  out  the  following  table,8howing  the  range  of  salaries,  taidudfaig  hi  the  fLguies  the  principal 
bat  nt^rfr*^g  his  salary  so  that  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  others. 
•  Number  having— 

aOOto    809 400tO     4» fiOOtO     fi09 600to     090 

TOOto     799 MOto    899 900to    999 l,000tol,099 , 

1,100  to  1,199 1,200  to  1,299 1,300  to  1,399 1,400  to  1,499 

1,«00  to  1,899 1,600  to  1,699 1,700  to  1,799 1,800  to  1,899 

1,900  to  1,999 2, 000  to  2, 099 2, 100  to  2, 199 2, 200  to  2, 299 

3,300  to  2,399 2, 400  to  2, 499 2,fi00to2,599 2, 600  to  2, 699 

2, 700  to  2, 799 2, 800  to  2,899 2,900  to  2, 999 3,000  to  3,009 

a,  100  to  8, 199 3,200  to  3,299 3,300  to  3,399 3, 400  to  3, 499 

Abov*e 

•I790*— 1 
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STANDARDS  OF  THK  NOBIS  CBNTEAL  AaaOOATIOir. 

The  aim  of  the  North  Central  Aasociatkm  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Bdiools  is,  first,  to  bring  about  a 
better  acquaintance,  a  keener  sympathy,  and  a  heartier  cooperation  between  the  ooUeges  and  secondary 
schools  of  this  territory;  secondly,  to  consider  common  educational  problems  and  to  devise  best  ways  and 
means  of  solving  them;  and  thirdly,  to  promote  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  well-being  of  students 
by  urging  proper  sanitary  conditions  of  school  bufldings,  adequate  library  and  laboratory  fioflitie8,and 
higher  standards  of  scholarship  and  of  remuneration  of  teadiers.  The  association  is  a  yohintary  organi- 
sation cons&thig  of  representatives  of  both  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  is  devoted  solely  to  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  territory,  and  bespeaks  the  cordial  and  sympathetic  support  of  all 
sdioolmen. 

The  following  constitute  the  standards  for  accrediting  secondary  schools  ftar  the  jiresent  year: 

1.  Noschool  shall  be  accredited  whkdi  does  not  require  15  units,  as  defined  by  the  assodatSon,  for 
graduation.    More  than  20  periods  per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

(A  unit  course  of  study  in  a  secondary  school  is  defined  as  a  course  covering  an  academic  year  that  shall 
include  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  lao  sixty-minute  hours  of  classroom  work,  two  hoora 
of  manual  training  or  laboratory  work  being  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  classroom  woric) 

2.  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  all  secondary  sdiool  teachers  of  academic  subjects  shall  be 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Beo> 
ondary  Schools.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  this  attainment  include,  or  be  supplemented  by,  special  study 
of  the  content  and  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject  taught.  Such  requirements  shall  not  be  construef^  as  retro- 
active. 

3.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  given  by  any  teadier  should  not  exceed  five, 
each  toextend  overat  least  40  minutes  in  theclear.  The  board  of  inspectors  will  reject  all  schools  having 
more  than  six  recitation  perk)d^  per  day  for  any  teadier. 

4.  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  instruction  in  the  sul^eota 
taught,  as  outlined  by  the  association. 

5.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  bufldings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  roomy 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  closets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methoda 
of  cleaning  shall  besuch  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

6.  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  study,  the  general  intellectual  and 
moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore  only  schools  which  rank  well  in  theee  particQ- 
lars,as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thoroughgoing,  sympathetic  inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  the  list, 

7.  The  association  will  decline  tb  consider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  four 
teachers  of  academic  subjects,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent.  The  association  recommends  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  household  arts,  and 
commercial  subjects,  into  schools  where  local  conditions  render  such  introduction  feasible,  but  the  in- 
spectors will  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  must  be  added  to  provide  adequately  for 
such  instruction. 

8.  No  school  shall  be  considered  unless  the  regular  annual  blank  furnished  for  the  purpoee  shall  have 
been  filled  out  and  placed  on  file  with  the  inspector.  Incase  of  schoolshaving  12  or  more  teachers  a  oom- 
plete  report  on  teachers  once  in  three  years  will  be  sufficient;  but  fuU  data  relative  to  changes  should  be 
presented  annually. 

9.  All  schools  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  as  based  on  average  number 
bAonging,  even  though  they  may  technically  meet  all  other  requirements,  are  rcijeoted.  The  aseooiatkiii 
recognises  30  as  maximum. 

10.  The  time  for  which  schools  are  accredited  shall  be  limited  to  one  year,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  list  by  the  association. 

11.  The  agent  of  communication  between  the  accredited  schools  and  the  secretary  of  the  oommissioo 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing,  collecting,  and  filing  the  annual  reports  of  such  schocds  and  for  such  other 
purposes  as  the  association  may  direct,  is  as  follows:  (a)  In  States  having  such  an  official,  the  inspector 
of  schools  appointed  by  the  State  university.  (6)  In  other  States  the  inspector  of  schools  appointed  by 
State  authority,  or,  if  there  be  no  sudi  official,  such  person  or  persons  as  the  secretary  of  the  commissioii 
may  select. 

The  association  is  very  conservative,  believing  that  such  action  will  eventually  work  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  schools  and  the  association.  It  aims  to  accredit  only  those  schocds  which  possess  organisa- 
tion, teaching  foroe,  standards  of  scholarship,  equipment,  esprit  de  oorps,  etc.,  of  such  diaraoter  as  wfU 
unhesitatingly  oommend  them  to  any  educator,  college,  or  university  in  the  north  central  territory.  Wher* 
ever  there  is  reasonable  doubt  concerning  the  standing  of  a  school,  the  association  wHl  accept  that  doubt 
as  ground  sufficient  to  Justify  rejection. 

The  method  used  in  makiiig  the  analysis  of  these  reports  has,  in  a 
large  measure,  been  taken  over  from  a  similar  study  made  by  Jessup 
and  Ooffman  last  year.  Jessup  and  Ooffman  analyzed  their  material 
on  the  basis  of  State  and  population,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
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latter.  In  both  reports  schools  are  grouped  according  to  the  States 
and  also  according  to  the  size  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  located. 
The  cities  are  divided  into  seven  classes^  those  with  populations  of 
2,500  and  under,  those  with  populations  from  2,501  to  5,000,  from 
5,001  to  7,500,  from  7,501  to  10,000,  from  10,001  to  15,000,  from 
15,001  to  50,000,  and  those  with  populations  above  50,000.  In 
addition  to  the  classification  adopted  by  Jessup  and  Coffman  this 
report  presents. a  classification  of  schools  according  to  enrollment 
in  some  of  the  tables,  since  it  seemed  that  enrollment  would  furnish 
a  more  significant  basis  of  analysis  for  certain  items.  The  schools 
are  divided  into  six  groups:  Those  with  100  students  or  less,  those 
with  from  101  to  200  students,  from  201  to  300,  from  301  to  500, 
from  501  to  1,000,  and  those  with  more  than  1,000  students. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  present  a  body  of  material  to  those 
interested  in  secondary  education  which  will  enable  them  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  now  being  Jone  by  a 
selected  group  of  secondary  schools  in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  information  here  set  forth  will  be  of  practical  value  to  those 
in  control  of  the  high  schools  in  the  territory  covered  by  this  report. 
One  of  the  chief  values«of  the  presentation  of  these  facts  in  the  form 
of  tables  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  for  school  authorities  to  compare 
the  organization,  material  equipment,  course  of  study,  etc.,  of  their 
own  schools  with  a  group  of  selected  schools.  If,  for  instance,  the 
principal  of  a  high  school  finds  out  by  reference  to  these  tables  that 
hb  high  school  does  not  have  as  good  material  equipment  as  the 
majority  of  the  l^gh  schools  of  the  same  size,  he  has  a  strong  argu- 
ment to  put  before  the  school  board  in  recommending  appropria- 
tkms  for  material  equipment. 

For  purposes  of  ready  reference  medians  have  been  worked  out 
in  many  cases.  In  a  series  of  variants  the  median  is  the  middle  one. 
For  example,  suppose  we  have  15  schools  reporting  on  some  particular 
item.  The  schools  are  ranked  from  lowest  to  highest.  The  median 
IB  the  eighth  school,  coimting  from  either  the  top  or  the  bottom  of 
the  series.  Thus  the  median  is  a  measure  of  central  tendency  lying 
midway  between  the  two  extremes.  Now,  if  it  should  be  found  by 
the  principal  of  a  school  that  the  value  of  the  material  equipment 
of  his  school  is  much  below  the  median,  he  should  at  least  give  the 
matter  his  attention.  In  this  way  the  standards  of  the  schools  wiU 
gradually  be  raised. 

At  the  time  that  the  information  summarized  in  this  report  was 
collacted  from  the  schools  additional  information  was  collected  from 
individaal  teachers  regarding  their  training  and  work.  This  body  of 
material  is  so  bulky  that  it  will  require  more  time  to  complete  a  report 
in  regard  to  teachers.    The  general  facts  regarding  teachers  are  pre- 
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sented  in  the  summary  form  in  which  this  matter  was  called  for  in 
the  principal's  report. 

Table  I. — Population  ofcUiM — Sdiool  enrollment. 


Colorado , 

nUnois , 

Tn^<«nHi , 

Iowa 

Kansas , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

OkJahoma 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 

Total... 


Under 
2,600 

2,601- 
5,000 

5,001- 
7,600 

7,601- 
10/)00 

10X01- 

i5;ooo 

15MI- 
60,000 

60,001 
and 
over. 

8 

11 

4 

4 

1 

i3 

6 

21 

33 

18 

12 

11 

^5 

26 

0 

12 

9 

12 

5 

•      11 

8 

13 

20 

6 

2 

5 

12 

3 

27 

21 

4 

9 

6 

6 

8 

21 

22 

14 

8 

12 

10 

12 

22 

17 

10 

8 

4 

1 

11 

5 

11 

12 

7 

1 

2 

14 

1 

6 

3 

1 

4 

1 

0 

26 

11 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2 

17 

5 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

32 

27 

19 

13 

17 

34 

2 

6 

1 

4 

0 

2 

1 

5 

7 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

17 

29 

14 

4 

4 

17 

5 

207 

240 

134 

06 

80 

111 

124 

Total. 


36 
146 
63 
67 
76 
99 
73 
62 
16 
55 
28 
168 
22 
19 
90 


1,000 


Colorado 

Illinois 

"^^ndlftnft 

Iowa 

Kansas....'... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 

Total... 


1-100 


4 

21 
2 
1 
4 

11 
6 

10 
3 
0 

12 

16 
1 
2 
3 


104 


101-200 


12 
48 
21 
28 
36 
30 
32 
21 

6 
28 
14 
48 

9 
11 
44 


201-^00 


8 

22 

17 

12 

16 

26 

17 

6 

3 

7 

0 

33 

3 

3 

18 


386 


191 


301-500 


6 

21 

14 

16 

15 

17 

10 

5 

3 

6 

2 

29 

5 

2 

12 


163 


501- 
1,000 


4 
20 
6 
5 
1 

11 
1 
3 
2 
0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
9 


83 


1,001 

and 

over. 


2 
12 
3 
2 
3 
3 
6 
6 
0 
1 
0 
9 
0 
0 
3 


Total. 


36 
144 
63 
64 
75 
98 
71 
£1 
16 
61 
28 
156 
18 
18 
89 


fiO 


977 


LOCATION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

Table  I  is  a  somewhat  general  table  giving  the  size  and  location  of 
the  1,000  high  schools  sending  in  the  reports  upon  which  this  investi- 
gation is  based.  Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  table,  we  read  that  8  of 
the  Colorado  schools  are  situated  in  cities  with  a  population  of 
2,500  or  less,  11  in  cities  with  populations  ranging  from  2,501  to 
5,000,  etc.,  and  that,  in  all,  Colorado  is  represented  by  36  schools. 
Reading  further,  we  see  that  of  these  36  schools  4  have  enroUments 
between  1  and  100,  12  between  101  and  200,  and  so  on. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  15  States  are  represented,  and  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  several  States  ranges  from  16  in  Montana  to  158  in 
Ohio.  In  a  general  way  the  number  of  schools  varies  with  the  popu- 
lation and  age  of  the  State.  For  the  entire  association  the  largest 
number  of  schools  is  found  in  cities  of  the  second  size.  This  also 
holds  for  most  of  the  States,  but  it  does  not  hold  for  Elansas,  Minne* 
Ota,  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota,  in  which  States  the  city  with  a 
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population  of  2,500  or  less  is  most  frequent,  nor  for  Missouri,  where  the 
city  of  the  third  size  predominates. 

As  regards  enrollment,  386  out  of  a  total  of  977  have  enrollments 
varying  from  101  to  200,  and  this  size  of  school  is  also  most  frequent 
in  every  one  of  the  States.  This  does  not  mean  that  schools  of  this 
size  are  most  frequent  in  the  north  central  territory,  but  merely  in  the 
association,  for  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  schools  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  membership  in 
the  association.  It  is  the  exceptional  school  having  an  enrollment  of 
100  or  less  that  becomes  a  member  of  the  association. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  totals  when  the  schools  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  population  and  when  they  are  arranged  on  the  basis 
of  enrollment  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  of  the  1,000  schools  reporting, 
only  977  reported  enrollment,  while  the  population  could  be  obtained 
in  every  case  by  consulting  the  United  States  census  reports. 

Table  II. 


Total  enroltment 

Under 
2,500 

2^501- 
S^OOO 

5,001- 
7,500 

7^1- 
10,000 

10,001- 
15,000 

15,001- 
50.000 

50,001 
and 
over. 

Total, 

UndirfiO 

2 

13 

82 

40 

45 

32 

9 

3 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5* 

9 

29 

88 

43 

43 

26 

14 

7 

4 

8 

3 

2 

1 

2 

8 

14 

14 

16 

19 

10 

14 

9 

10 

8 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

4 

2 

3 

0 

6 

4 

11 

10 

13 

13 

8 

7 

1 

0 

1 

1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
3 
5 
5 
2 
5 
15 
10 
9 
9 
1 
2 
0 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
2 
11 
5 
18 
11 
5 
6 
7 
2 
3 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

5 
5 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
0 
2 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
4 
6 
3 
3 
6 
4 
1 
3 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
7 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 

16 

41-75 

27 

7^100 

53 

101-135  

86 

ta<MfiO  . .                                    

105 

161-175 

98 

176-300 

80 

aoi-325  . . ,                      

62 

2aB-3«0 

43 

2S1-275 

30 

276-300 

85 

60 

851-400 

34 

401-450 

30 

461-500 

21 

GOl-560 

11 

651-000 

15 

001-650 

10 

651-700  

6 

701  -750 

9 

761-000 

9 

80l-«50 

2 

861-000 

6 

got -060 

6 

961-1 W 

4 

IJOOl'lflBO 

8 

11151-1.100 

........ 

6 

M01-li50. 

........ 

3 

1461-1,300 

4 

ijxn-i^sso        

7 

1 J51-1 JOO 

1 

i;901-l,8S0 

2 

1  JSl-1,400 

2 

1,451-liOO 

4 

1^-1^ 

* 

4 

i^i-i!oo6. ..] 

2 

iMn-Vjob 

8 

1.701-1  jaoo 

8 

IJDI-l^ 

■ 

1 

2Jm-2»100 

2 

2J0O-3J00 

1 

3,701-2,800 

1 

Total  iminbcr  of  tcbools 

T^qif^l  «^n)lllMDt. -  - 

195 
28,395 
126 
26} 

229 

40,309 

176 

86 

119 

25,952 

210 

51 

88 
23,404 
273 
50J 

73 

24,338 

335 

m 

100 

52,082 

459 

143 

114 

94,213 

742 

427 

918 
288,693 

Mtdkii 

200 

Qmitlto  dttvlitlon 
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Tabu  II — Continued. 


SUgolL 

iDdhm. 

Iowa. 

KVH*. 

Michlgu,. 

Mta* 

.-»». 

7 

I 

1 

1 

0 

I 

0 

s 
I 

1! 
1 

S 

! 

1 
0 

1 

a 

1 

! 
I 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

I 

1 

1 

0 
0 

! 

T(ita)numtwro(adK>gla.. 

m 

'i 

W 

IB.  £30 

m 

»■» 

"■i 

n 

"isr 

ffii. 

Ohio. 

ss 

St. 

"Sr 

ToUL 

Under  JO 

1 

I 
I 

I 

11 

la 

i 

0 

1 
I 

0 

1 

0 

s 

0 
D 

'1 
i 

1 

5 
5 

5 
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Table  II — Ck>ntinued. 


Total  cnroUDMOt. 

Nebn»> 
ka. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

Sooth 
Dakota. 

Wtecon- 
sin. 

Total. 

IJOl-lJSO 

0 
1 

1 

0 
2 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

8 

USl-lJOO 

IJBk'lXO 

• 

IJSl-lJOO 

1  JQl-l^SM    

lja-1.400 

1.461-1,600 

lJai-1,560 

i,Mi-ijeoo 

2 

iJSOl-l.TOO 

1.7QI-1<800 

un-ijoo 

2J001-2.100 

2JOO-2J0O 

2.7ai^i8Q0 

^f  W»— V^^JV  •  ••• 

Totel  immber  of  acfaoob. . 

51 

0,452 

148 

28 

3,806 

106 

154 

63,046 

235 

18 

4,375 

192 

18 

3,313 

156 

89 

25,967 

188 

918 

288,608 

200 

Median 

BNBOLLMENT. 

In  Table  11  the  distribution  of  schools  according  to  enrollment  is 
shown  more  in  detail.  The  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  In  cities 
having  a  population  of  2,500  or  less  there  are  2  schools  out  of  the  195 
represented  with  an  enrollment  of  50  or  less,  13  with  enrollments 
ranging  from  51  to  75,  etc. ;  in  cities  of  the  second  size  no  school  of  the 
229  sending  in  reports  has  an  enrollment  of  50  or  less,  5  have  enroU- 
ments  falling  between  51  and  75,  etc.  For  the  States  the  table  is 
read  in  the  same  way. 

A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  there  is  some  relation  between  the 
size  of  the  school  and  the  size  of  the  city  in  which  the  school  is  located. 
The  median  enrollment  ranges  from  126  for  schools  situated  in  cities 
of  less  than  2,500  population  to  742  in  cities  having  populations  of 
over  60,000;  but  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  very  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  table,  that,  while  the  large  schools  are,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
fotmd  in  the  large  cities,  the  small  schools  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  small  cities.  The  range  of  variation  in  size  of  schools  increases 
with  the  size  of  the  cities.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  quartile  devi- 
ation which  increases  steadily  from  26^  for  schools  in  towns  of  less 
than  2,500  population  to  427  for  the  schools  located  in  towns  of  the 
lai^est  size.  The  quartile  deviation  is  a  measure  of  the  variation  in  a 
series  of  items.  The  term  quartile  is  used  to  refer  to  the  points  in  the 
series,  which  divide  the  series  into  quarters.  There  are  therefore  three 
quartiles — ^first,  second,  and  third;  but  the  second  is  the  median, 
since  it  is  the  division  point  of  the  second  and  third  quarters,  which 
is  at  the  middle  point  of  the  series.  The  quartile  deviation  is  one-half 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  third  quartiles.  The  matter  will 
be  better  tmderstood  by  reference  to  the  table.  For  example,  take 
the  group  of  schools  located  in  cities  of  2,500  inhabitants  and  under. 
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There  are  195  schools  in  the  group.  By  a  process  of  division  the  first 
quartile  is  found  to  be  the  forty-ninth  school;  the  second  quartile,  or 
median,  the  ninety-eighth  school;  and  the  third  quartile,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seventh  school,  when  the  schools  are  ranked  from 
lowest  to  highest  according  to  enroUment.  By  counting  down  from 
the  top  of  the'  column  we  find  that  the  forty-ninth  school  is  the 
second  school  of  the  49  schools  having  enrollments  from  101  to  125. 
By  computation  the  enrollment  of  the  school  is  found  to  be  101. 
Following  the  same  method  the  median  enrollment  is  found  to  be 
126  and  the  third  quartile  154.  Subtracting  101  from  154  gives  a  dif- 
ference of  53,  and  one-half  of  53  is  26^,  which  is  the  quartile  deviation 
for  the  group  of  schools  in  question. 

This  relation  between  the  range  of  school  enrollments  and  the  size 
of  cities  is  shown  graphically  in  Figure  1 .     The  limits  of  each  of  the 
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Enbollment  of  School. 

Fio.  1.— First  and  third  quartfles  and  median  enrollment.— The  limits  of  each  line  represent  the  flist 
and  third  quartUes  for  its  particular  group  of  cities.  The  central  point  represents  the  medJan 
enrollment. 

horizontal  lines  represent  the  first  and  third  quartiles,  and  the  point 
near  the  middle  of  the  line  the  median  of  each  group  of  schools  when 
grouped  according  to  the  size  of  city  in  which  they  are  located.  In 
other  words,  each  line  represents  the  range  of  the  middle  50  per  cent 
of  the  schools  situated  in  each  size  of  city. 

The  great  range  in  size  of  schools  in  large  cities  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  range  of  conditions,  is  greater  than  in  the  smaller 
cities.  The  large  city  with  its  large  population  is  divided  into  many 
different  social  groups  on  the  basis  of  nationaUty,  varied  religions, 
industrial  and  commercial  interests,  etc.  Each  group  has  its  peciiUar 
needs  which  must  be  met  by  schools  of  different  sorts.  The  large  city, 
therefore,  maintains  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  schools  because  its  needs 
are  of  all  sorts  and  of  all  kinds.  Because  of  concentration  of  popu- 
lation and  resoiu'ces  a  great  many  special  and  private  schools  are  main- 
tained in  addition  to  the  usually  large  pubhc  high  schools. 
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We  also  notice  a  rather  large  variation  in  the  size  of  schools  from 
State  to  State.  The  median  enrollment  for  the  several  States  ranges 
from  106  in  North  Dakota  to  243  in  Indiana.  It  seems  that  the  large 
enrollments  are  fomid  in  the  older  and  more  densely  populated 
States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Iowa,  and  the  smaller 
enrollments  in  the  newer  States  and  where  the  population  is  more 
scattered,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota. 

In  most  cases  the  results  obtained  here  are  in  agreement  with  the 
findings  of  Coffman  and  Jessup  in  their  investigation  based  upon  these 
same  reports  for  the  year  1912-13,  except  that  the  median  enrollment 
as  found  by  them  is  with  few  exceptions  slightly  less  than  that  shown 
in  Table  II. 

Table  III. 


Number  of  stndenti  in  foorUi  year 

Number  tn  ttiird  rear 

Number  in  aeoond  year 

Number  in  flnt  year 

ToCal 

Number  of  acAioola 

Per  oeot  of  studonta  In  fmirth  year 

Per  oeotfai  third  year 

Per  oant  in  eeoond  year 

Per  oeot  in  flnt  year 


In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Min- 
neeota. 

Mis. 
souri. 

2,493 

2,399 

^'^ 

3,260 

2,885 

1,033 

2,864 

2,844 

8,429 

4,170 

3,090 

2,205 

8,090 

3,720 

4,978 

5,580 

4,850 

3,290 

5.110 

4,998 

7,142 

7,904 

7,428 

5,566 

14,408 

13,907 

18,473 

20,804 

18,850 

12,702 

49 

53 

73 

85 

01 

30 

17.2 

17.2 

15.8 

15.0 

15.3 

12.8 

19.8 

20.3 

18.5 

20.0 

19.0 

17.2 

27.7 

20.7 

27.0 

20.5 

25.7 

20.0 

35.3 

35.8 

38.7 

37.9 

89.4 

44.0 

Mon- 
tana. 


320 
410 
507 
860 


2,157 
10 
14.8 
19.1 
20.2 
89.9 


Nnmb«r  of  students  in  fourth 

year 

Number  in  third  Tear 

Number  in  second  year 

Number  hi  flnt  year 

Total 

Number  of  schools 

Per  oeot  of  students  in  fourth 

ytmt 

Per  cent  in  tliird  year 

PeroeotinseoDoc 
Per  cent  in  flnt  year 


NefarulEa. 


1,384 
1,049 
1,904 
3,034 


8,031 
43 

17.2 
20.0 
24.4 
37.8 


N<ffth 
Dakota. 


584 

074 

929 

1,504 


3,001 
28 

15.8 
18.3 
25.2 
40.7 


Ohio. 


0,845 

8,272 

10,930 

15,280 


41,330 
124 

10.0 
20.0 
20.4 
37.0 


Oklar 
homa. 


487 

007 

907 

1,202 


3,203 
14 

15.0 
18.0 
27.7 
38.7 


South 
Dakota. 


450 

540 

765 

1,120 


2,875 
15 

15.0 
18.8 
28.7 
38.9 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


3,351 
4,126 
5,163 
6,995 


19,635 
72 

17.1 
21.0 
20.3 
35.0 


Total. 


34,365 
41,978 
57,216 
82,030 


215,580 
705 

15.9 
19.5 
20.5 
88.1 


Table  IV. 


Number  of  students  in  fourth  year 

Number  In  third  Tear 

Number  In  seoono  year 

Number  in  flnt  year 

Total 

Number  of  schools 

Per  cent  of  ftudenu  In  fourth  year. 

Per  cent  tn  third  year 

Per  eeot  in  seoood  year 

P«  oflit  In  flnt  year 


Under 
2,500 

2^1- 
5,000 

6,001- 
7,500 

7,501- 
10,000 

lOjOOl- 
15,000 

16,001- 
50,000 

60,001 

and 

over. 

8,740 

0,003 

3,800 

3.117 

3,667 

5,880 

8,158 

4,383 

0,945 

4,683 

4,040 

4,606 

7,404 

9.918 

5,538 

8,648 

0,028 

5,412 

6,320 

10,029 

15,241 

7.420 

12,238 

8,548 

7,752 

8,960 

14,332 

22,780 

21,061 

33,834 

23,059 

20,321 

23,562 

37,645 

66,097 

165 

200 

105 

74 

69 

74 

78 

17.8 

17.7 

16.5 

15.4 

15.5 

16.6 

14.5 

20.8 

20.0 

20.3 

19.9 

19.5 

19.6 

17.7 

20.2 

25.6 

26.2 

26.6 

26.9 

26.7 

27.2 

35.2 

36.1 

37.0 

38.1 

38.1 

38.1 

40.6 

TotaL      - 


34,365 
41,978 
57,216 
82,030 

215,589 
765 
15.9 
19.5 
20.5 
38.1 
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DISTRIBUnOK  OF  8TUDBNT8  IN  THE  FOUB  YBAB8. 

One  of  the  great  problems  confronting  secondary  education  is  that 
of  keeping  students  in  the  high  school  after  they  have  enroUed 
for  the  freshman  year.  One  of  the  measures  of  the  inefficiency  of  a 
school  is  foimd  in  its  inability  to  keep  its  students  in  school  long 
enough  for  them  to  complete  a  weU-roimded  curriculum,  even  if  this 
is  only  a  two-year  course.  The  extent  to  which  a  school  holds  its 
students  tells  in  some  degree  the  extent  to  which  that  school  is  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  its  students  and  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
situated. 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  students  in  the  four  years  of  the 
high  school  we  have  reports  from  765  schools.  Tables  III  and  IV 
are  based  upon  these  reports,  the  one  showing  the  variation  in  the 
distribution  of  students  from  State  to  State,  and  the  other  from  city 
to  city.  Each  table  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  upper  half  giving 
the  exact  numbers  of  students  foxmd  in  each  of  the  four  years  in  the 
various  States  and  groups  of  cities  and  the  lower  half  the  percentages. 
Thus  the  first  column  of  Table  III  would  be  read  in  this  way:  Of  the 
35,268  students  in  the  102  schools  reporting  from  Illinois,  5,351,  or 
15.2  per  cent,  are  in  the  fourth  year;  6,498,  or  18.4  per  cent,  in  the 
third  year;  9,609,  or  27.2  per  cent,  in  the  second  year;  and  13,810,  or 
39.2  per  cent,  in  the  first  year.    Table  IV  is  read  in  the  same  way. 

From  an  examination  of  the  tables  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  what 
year  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  students.  The  number  in  the 
first  year  ranges  from  35.3  per  cent  in  Indiana  to  44  per  cent  in 
Missouri,  and  in  the  fourth  year  from  12.8  per  cent  in  Missouri  to  17.2 
per  cent  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  Thus  it  is  seen  that, 
while  there  is  in  every  case  a  very  large  preponderance  of  students 
in  the  first  year,  the  schools  in  some  States  hold  their  students  con- 
siderably better  on  the  average  than  those  in  other  States.  This 
variation  probably  has  some  relation  to  variations  in  population 
and  enrollment.  But.  that  population  is  not  the  only  factor  to  be 
considered  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  variation  is  greater 
from  State  to  State  than  from  cities  of  one  size  to  cities  of  another 
size.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  enrollment,  since  the  median- 
sized  school  in  Indiana  is  lai^er  than  in  any  other  State.  Yet  In- 
diana siupasses  all  the  other  States  in  the  abihty  to  hold  students. 
The  factors  which  operate  in  holding  a  student  in  school  or  in  causing 
him  to  drop  out  are  undoubtedly  many  and  complex. 

This  same  variation  is  shown  in  the  groups  of  cities,  although  not 
so  markedly  as  in  the  case  of  the  States.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater 
tendency,  however,  for  students  to  leave  school  in  the  large  cities 
than  in  the  small  cities,  since  the  percentage  of  students  in  the  fourth 
year  decreases  more  or  less  gradually  from  17.8  per  cent  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  2,500  or  less  to  14.5  per  cent  in  cities  of  over 
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Fio.  3.— Distribution  of  students  in  the  four  high-school  years  in  diilerent  groups  of  cities. 
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50,000  population,  and  the  percentage  in  the  first  year  increases  from 
35.2  per  cent  to  40.6  per  cent.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  large  cities  there  are  more  temptations  of  economic,  social,  or 
antisocial  character  to  draw  the  interests  of  the  student  from  the 
school. 

Table  V. 


Per  cent  of  students  in  fourth  year 

Per  cent  in  tlilrd  Tear 

Per  cent  in  seoond  year 

Per  cent  in  llret  year 

Total 


United 

States, 

1912. 


100.00 


North-Cen- 
ti^  Asso- 
ciation, 
1913-14. 


13.45 

15.90 

18.50 

19.50 

27.05 

26.50 

41.00 

38.10 

100.00 


In  figures  2  and  3  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  out  this  variaion. 
The  foiur  curves  in  figure  2  represent  the  two  extreme  States  in  this 
matter  of  distribution  of  students — ^Missoim  and  Indiana — a  median 
State — Illinois — and  the  association  as  a  whole.  In  figure  3  the  foiu* 
curves  represent  the  two  extreme  groups  of  cities  and  two  intermediate 
groups.  The  bar  diagrams  in  figiu-e  4  bring  out  the  distribution  of 
students  in  the  four  years  for  the  entire  association.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  from  this  figure  that  there  is  not  only  absolutely  more  drop- 
ping out  of  school  between  the  first  and  second  years  than  between 
any  other  two  years,  but  that  there  is  proportionately  more. 

82,030 

In  fint  year mmmaam^K^mmmmmm^mmmmma^^imi^mammmKmamK^ma^m 


iBaeeondyear 


57,21« 


In  third  year 


41,978 


In  fourth  year 


34,365 


Fio.  4.— Number  of  students  in  different  high-school  years  (in  entire  association). 

It  b  interesting  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  schools  of 
the  North  Central  Association  and  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  in  this  matter  of  distribution  of  the  students  in  the  four 
years.  Table  V  gives  us  such  a  comparison.  The  percentages  for 
the  United  States  were  taken  from  page  7  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner's  Report  for  1913  and  are  based 
upon  the  estimated  distribution  of  the  enrollment  for  1912.-  The 
figures  slightly  favor  the  schools  of  the  association.  If  the  figures 
are  correct,  the  diflFerence  in  favor  of  the  association  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  schools  are  a  selected  group,  having  better 
equipment,  teachers,  etc.,  than  the  average  school  and  located  in  a 
section  of  the  country  in  which  much  attention  is  being  given  to 
secondary  education. 
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Table  VI. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

TotaL 

Number  of  sttidents  who  dropped  out  of  school 

Percentage  of  students  who  dropped  out  of  school . . . 

4,431 
48.4 

2.860 
31.3 

1,624 
17.6 

248 
2.7 

0,173 
100 

A  matter  somewhat  related  to  that  just  discussed  is  found  in  Table 
VI.  A  special  inquiry  was  made  regarding  the  number  of  students 
who  had  dropped  out  of  school  from  the  class  graduating  in  1913. 
The  class  in  question  was  the  freshman  class  in  1909-10,  the  sopho- 
more class  in  1910-11,  the  jimior  class  in  1911-12,  and  the  senior 
class  in  1912-13.  Reports  were  received  from  271  schools.  An 
analysis  of  these  271  reports  has  given  us  Table  VI.  The  table  is 
read  thus:  Of  the  9,172  students  dropping  out  of  school  who  belonged 
to  the  freshman  class  of  1908-9,  4,431,  or  48.4  per  cent,  dropped  out 
dining  the  first  or  freshman  year;  2,869,  or  31.3  per  cent,  during  the 
second  or  sophomore  year;  1,624,  or  17.6  per  cent,  dining  the  third  or 
jimior  year;  and  only  248,  or  2.7  per  cent,  during  the  fourth  or  senior 
year. 

This  table  clearly  shows  that  the  chances  that  a  student  will  drop 
out  of  school  before  graduation  rapidly  grow  less  the  longer  he  remains 
in  school.  Very  nearly  80  per  cent  of  those  who  leave  school  before 
graduation  drop  out  before  the  jimior  year,  while  only  2.7  per  cent 
drop  out  during  the  senior  year. 

48.4  per  cent. 


During  first  year 


During  second  year  • 


During  third  year    -  -  - 


31.3  per  cent. 


17.6  per  cent. 


7.7  per  cent. 


During  fourth  year  -  • 

Fio.  5.— Percentage  of  students  dropping  out  of  school  in  different  high<soho61  jrears. 

In  figure  5  the  relation  of  one  high-school  year  to  another  in  this 
respect  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  use  of  bar  diagrams. 

Table  VII. 


Number  of  students  per  class. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Missouri. 

1-10  

849 
2,435 
3,313 

870 
03 

445 

1,536 

1,395 

73 

6 

250 
1,044 
1,239 

78 
3 

496 
1,426 
1,756 

234 
43 

612 

1,836 

1,898 

222 

25 

450 

1,446 

1,660 

206 

42 

416 

11-20 

996 

21-30 

1,333 

31-40 

246 

41-^ 

62 

Total 

7,560 

21.5 

115 

11.2 
32.2 
43.8 
11.5 
1.3 

3,453 

18.5 

51 

12.0 

44.5 

4a  4 

2.1 

.1 

2,614 
20 

48 

9.5 

4ao 

47.4 

3.0 

.1 

3,965 
26 
73 

12.6 
36.0 
44.4 

5.0 

1.1 

4,593 
10 
81 

13.3 

4ao 

41.4 

4.8 

.5 

3,803 
20 
58 

12.1 

8&0 

43.4 

5.4 

1.1 

2,998 

Median 

^  21 

Number  of  schools 

Per  cent  of  classes  baying— 
1-10  students 

41 
13.0 

11-20 

31.3 

21-30 

44.5 

31-40 

8.2 

41-50  

2.1 
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Nnniber  Of  Students  per  class. 

Nebraska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

Total. 

1-10 

232 

615 

687 

60 

0 

227 

486 

255 

21 

9 

471 
2,571 
4,467 

453 
36 

106 

238 

228 

59 

13 

73 

280 

259 

22 

3 

388 
1,384 
1,683 

175 
21 

5,023 
16,233 
20,163 

2,718 
356 

11-30 

21-30 

31-40 

41-«0 

Total 

1,593 
10 
44 

14.6 

38.6 

43.1 

3.7 

.0 

998 

15.5 

27 

22.7 

48.8 

25.5 

2.1 

.9 

7,998 

22 

126 

5.9 
82.1 
55.8 

5.7 
.5 

643 
19 
13 

16.3 

37.0 

35.5 

9.2 

2.0 

637 
19 
14 

11.5 

44.0 

4a7 

3.5 

.3 

8,651 

20.5 

66 

10.6 

37.9 

46.1 

4.8 

.6 

44,493 
20 

lf#(|ten 

Number  of  schools 

IV?  cent  of  ctasies  having— 
MOstndents 

756 
11.3 

11-20 

36.5 

tl-30 

45.3 

31-10 

6.1 

41-^ •. 

.8 

Number  of  students  per  class. 

0-100 

101-200 

201r300 

301^500 

501-1,000 

1,001  and 
over. 

Total. 

1-10 

831 

050 

306 

39 

9 

1,873 

4,795 

3,200 

491 

36 

774 
3,000 
3,112 

324 
46 

920 
3,602 
4,957 

523 
74 

335 
2,147 
3,319 

354 
61 

290 

1,739 

5,269 

987 

130 

5,023 
16,233 
20,163 

2,718 

11-20 

21-30 

41-60 

356 

Total 

2,135 

12.5 

78 

38.9 

44.5 

14.4 

1.8 

.4 

10,305 

17 

306 

18.0 

46.1 

30.7 

4.8 

.4 

7,256 

19.5 

146 

ia7 

41.4 

42.8 

4.5 

.6 

10,076 

21 

139 

9.2 
35.7 
49.2 

5.2 

.7 

6,216 
22 
51 

6.4 

34.5 

53.4 

6.7 

1.0 

8,415 
24 
37 

3.5 
20.7 
62.6 
11.7 

1.6 

44,493 
20 

Median 

Namber  of  school 

1-10  students 

756 

11-20 

21-30 

31-40 

41-«) 

SIZE   OF  CLASSES. 


The  size  of  a  class  has  a  great  ^eal  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of 
instruction.  The  association,  considering  classes  of  over  30  too  large 
to  secure  the  maximum  of  efficiency,  discourages  the  maintenance  of 
classes  of  this  size. 

Table  VII  represents  the  analysis  of  756  reports  concerning  the  size 
of  classes.  This  table  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  showing  the 
relation  of  location  in  the  diflferent  States,  the  other  the  relation  of 
enrollment  in  the  schools' to  the  size  of  classes.  And  again  each  of 
these  parts  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  upper  giving  the  actual 
number  of  cases  and  the  lower  the  percentages.  The  table  should  be 
read  thus:  Of  the  7,560  classes  in  the  115  schools  in  Illinois  reporting 
on  this  item,  849,  or  11.2  per  cent,  have  from  1  to  10  students;  2,435, 
or  32.2  per  cent,  have  from  11  to  20;  3,313,  or  43.8  per  cent,  have 
from  21  to  30,  etc.,  and  the  median  size  of  class  for  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois is  21^  students. 

For  the  entire  association  it  is  seen  that  the  median  is  20  students 
per  class  and  that  the  largest  peroentage  of  classes,  45.3  per  cent,  is 
found  in  classes  of  the  third  size,  those  having  from  21  to  30  students. 
As  to  median  the  States  range  from  15i  in  North  Dakota  to  26  in 
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Kansas.  The  largest  percentage  of  classes  is  found  in  classes  of  the 
third  size,  except  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
and  South  Dakota,  in  which  States  the  greatest  number  of  classes  is 
found  in  the  second  group,  i.  e.,  those  having  from  11  to  20  students. 
The  frequency  of  the  small  classes  having  10  students  or  less  varies 
from  22.7  per  cent  in  North  Dakota  to  5.9  per  cent  in  Ohio,  while  the 
percentage  of  classes  of  more  than  30  students  varies  from  2.2  per 
cent  in  Indiana  to  12.8  per  cent  in  Illinois. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  size  of  class  is  by  no  means 
standardized  and  that  there  is  a  great  variation  from  State  to  State. 
This  variation  is  probably  due  in  many  cases  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  large  high  schools  within  the  State,  but  that  large  high 
schools  do  not  always  necessitate  large  classes  is  proved  by  the  case 
of  Indiana,  where  we  find  the  smallest  percentage  of  large  classes 
combined  with  the  largest  median  enrollment.  Another  important 
factor  which  probably  operates  in  a  good  many  cases  is  the  rapid 
increase  in  enroUment  from  year  to  year,  with  the  result  that  the 
facilities  for  instruction  lag  a  year  or  two  behind  the  actual  needs  of 
the  school. 

A  fiu*ther  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  thefe  is  a  positive 
correlation  between  enrollment  and.  size  of  classes.  The  median 
increases  steadily  from  12^  in  schools  having  an  enroUment  of  100  or 
less  to  24,  nearly  double,  in  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  1,001  or 
larger;  the  percentage  of  small  classes  of  from  1  to  10  students 
decreases  from  38.9  per  cent  in  the  smallest  schools  to  3.5  per  cent  in 
the  largest  schools;  and  the  percentage  of  classes  with  over  30  stu- 
dents increases  from  2.2  per  cent  in  the  smallest  schools  to  13.3  per 
cent  in  the  largest.  It  is  a  notable  fact  in  this  connection  that  while 
in  the  majority  of  features  the  large  schools  show  a  greater  tendency 
to  vary  among  themselves  than  the  small  schools,  the  exact  opposite 
is  true  here.  The  largest  percentage  of  classes  foimd  in  any  one 
group  anywhere  in  the  table  is  62.5  per  cent,  which  is  the  percentage 
of  classes  of  21  to  30  students  in  schools  having  an  enrollment  of 
1,001  and  over. 

This  relation  between  size  of  classes  and  enrollment  is  shown  graph- 
ically in  figures  6  and  7.  In  figure  6  the  bar  diagrams  represent  the 
median  size  of  class  for  the  schools  grouped  according  to  enrollment. 
The  four  curves  in  figure  7  are  based  upon  the  percentage  tables 
showing  the  relation  between  size  of  class  and  enrollment. 

This  great  variation  in  size  of  classes  presents  a  rather  serious 
problem  to  secondary  education.  If  the  work  done  in  a'  large  class 
is  as  efficient  as  that  done  in  a  small  class,  th^i  there  are  many 
teachers  in  many  schools  who  are  not  using  their  energy  or  the 
finances  of  the  public  school  to  the  best  advantage.    If,  on  the  oth^ 
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hand,  as  is  probably  much  nearer  the  truth,  the  individual  students 
in  the  large  classes  are  not  so  efficiently  taught  as  they  would  be  if 
the  classes  were  smaller,  the  definition  of  the  imit  of  the  North 
Central  Association  should  be  restated  or  the  size  of  classes  stand- 


Above  1,000 

501-1,000  -  - 
301-^500 

aoi-aoo  — 

101-300  


34 


22 


21 


19.5 


17 


13.5 


1-100 


TkO.  6.— Median  number  of  students  per  class  in  schools  haying  difldrent  enrollments. 

ardized  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  find  them  at  present.  It  is  true, 
of  coursey  that  the  size  of  class  that  can  be  taught  most  efficiently 
varies  with  the  subject  and  with  the  teacher,  but  hardly  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  found  to  be  varying  in  the  association. 

Table  VIII. 


Stndeoti  per  teacher. 
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0 
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3 
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0 
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0 
0 
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1 
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7 
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13 
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11 
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19 
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30 

84 
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12 

21 

a 

22 

4 

22 

1 

24 

• .  • . 

3 

62 

1 
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30 
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30 
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30 
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30 
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NUMBEB  STUDENTS  PER  CLASS 

Fio.  7.— Relation  between  sise  of  classes  and  enroUmeat. 
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Tablb  VIII— Continued. 


Stiutants  per  teacher. 
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48 

2S 

36 

31 

V 

30 

34 

29 

13 

13 

« 

3 

4 

38 

1 

3 

U 

1 

196 
17 

Totil 

333 

19 

133 

30 

87 
30 

78 
31 

101 
31 

113 
33 

935 
30 

97 
11 

360 

18 

180 
31 

154 
33 

77 
33 

48 
36 

935* 

30 

NUMBBR  OF  STUDENTS  PER  TEACHER. 


An  aspect  of  the  high  school  very  closely  related  to  the  size  of  classes 
and  upon  which  the  size  of  classes  very  largely  depends  is  the  number 
of  students  per  teacher.  If  a  school  is  deficient  in  its  number  of 
teachers,  the  size  of  classes  in  many  cases  will  have,  to  be  increased. 
That  the  association  recognizes  the  prime  importance  of  this  factor 
for  efficiency  ia  shown  by  the  following  statement  found  in  its 
standards: 

All  schools  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  por  teacher,  as  based 
on  avenge  number  belonging,  even  though  they  may  technically  meet  all  other 
requirements,  are  rejected.    The  association  recognizes  80  as  a  mairimum. 

Let  us  see  if  this  standard  requirement  \&  met  by  all  the  schools  of 
the  association. 

Table  VIII^  based  upon  the  reports  of  925  schools  representing  13 
States,  shows  just  where  each  school  stands  in  this  matter  of  the 
number  of  students  per  teacher.  The  analysis  of  the  reports  has  been 
made  on  the  three  bases  of  State,  population,  and  enrollment.  The 
table  should  be  read  as  follows:  Of  the  145  schools  reporting  from 
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the  State  of  Dlinois,  3  haye  a  teacher  for  every  5  students,  3  a  teacher 
for  every  6  students,  3  a  teacher  for  every  7  students,  etc.,  and  the 
median  number  of  students  per  teacher  for  the  entire  State  is  20. 

The  surprising  fact,  which  is  seen  at  once,  is  the  great  variation  from 
school  to  school  in  this  matter.  Two  schools  report  1  teacher  for  every 
2  students,  while  1  reports  only  1  teacher  for  every  62  students;  and 
20,  which  is  the  most  frequent  number  of  students  per  teacher,  is 
but  slightly  more  frequent  than  either  18,  19,  or  21,  We  find  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  median  among  the  States,  ranging  from  12 
in  North  Dakota  to  23  in  Ohio.  Of  schools  having  over  30  students 
per  teacher  there  are  12,  of  which  7  are  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  and 
there  are  13  schools  with  just  30  students  per  teacher. 

The  evidence  of  correlation  between  density  of  population  and  the 
number  of  students  per  teacher  is  not  in  accord  with  the  results 
obtained  by  CoflPman  and  Jessup  in  their  investigation  of  a  year  ago. 
They  found  that  there  was  no  correlation  between  the  two.  As 
shown  by  the  median  here,  which  mcreases  with  the  population  or  size 
of  city  from  17  to  23,  there  does  seem  to  be  some  correlation.  How- 
ever, the  correlation  is  evidently  an  indirect  correlation.  It  is  really 
between  enrollment  and  number  of  students  per  teacher,  but,  since 
the  large  schools  are  usually  found  in  the  large  cities,  there  is  seemingly 
a  correlation  with  density  of  population. 

That  enrollment  is  the  real  factor  influencing  the  number  of 
students  per  teacher  is  very  clearly  shown  by  an  examination  of  that 
portion  of  the  table  in  which  the  grouping  of  schools  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  enrollment.  It  is  seen  that  the  median  increases  from  only 
11  in  the  schools  having  enrollments  of  100  and  less  to  26  in  the 
schools  of  enroUments  of  1,001  and  over.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
between  the  very  smallest  schools  and  the  next  group  larger,  and 
between  the  very  largest  schools  and  the  next  group  smaller,  are 
found  the  greatest  differences  between  the  medians,  while  the 
medians  of  the  four  intermediate  groups  of  schools  vary  but  little. 
The  very  small  number  of  students  per  teacher  found  in  the  schools 
of  100  students  and  under  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  since  the 
association  sets  four  teachers  as  a  minimum,  those  small  schools 
which  do  have  a  large  nimiber  of  students  per  teacher  are  not  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  association  because  they  do  not  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  sole  cause,  but  simply 
one  of  the  many  factors  operating. 
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The  influence  of  enrollment  upon  number  of  students  per  teacher 
is  brought  out  again  in  figure  8,  the  bar  diagrams  representing  the 
medians  in  Table  VIII. 

Table  IX,  in  which  the  average  nimiber  of  students  per  teacher 
has  been  worked  out,  is  simply  a  view  from  another  angle  of  the 
material  presented  in  Table  VIII. 

26 
Above  1,000  -  HHHHH^H^^i^^HIIHii^HHHH^^^HB 

22 

501-1,000 .  -  -  w^mm^a^^^m^m^t^^^m^m 

22 

301-^00 WK^mam^m^Km^B^mma^i^m^ 

21 

201-300 ^mm^m^^m^amm^m^^^Km 

•i8 
101-200 ^^^ammmmm^^/^mmt^ 

n 

1-100 mt^^m^^^^ 

Fio.  8.— ICedlan  number  of  stadents  per  teaoher  in  schools  having  different  enrollments. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  nimiber  of  students  per 
teach^  presents  a  feature  of  the  school  which  is  far  from  being 
standardized,  and  that  even  the  rather  liberal  requirement  of  one 
teacher  for  every  30  students  is  not  being  lived  up  to  in  at  least  12 
instances.  Of  course,  the  nimiber  of  students  that  can  be  handled 
most  efficiently  by  a  teacher  depends  partly  upon  the  teacher.  One 
teacher  may  be  able  to  teach  30  students  just  as  well  as  another  can 
teach  10,  and  the  small  nimiber  of  students  per  teacher  ia  the  small 
schools  may  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  presence  of  more 
efficient  teachers  in  the  large  schools.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident 
that  in  many  cases  there  are  either  too  many  or  too  few  teachers. 

In  the  standards  of  the  association  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  number  of  students  per  teacher  rather  than  upon  the  number  of 
students  per  class.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  misplaced  emphasis, 
because  the  number  of  students  per  teacher  is  significant  only  in  so 
far  as  it  determines  the  number  of  students  per  class.  It  is  in  the 
class  that  the  instruction  is  given.  The  number  of  students  per 
teacher  may  be  very  low,  and  yet  the  number  of  students  in  some 
classes  much  too  high  for  efficient  instruction. 
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Table  IX. 


■» 

Under 
2,500 

2,501- 
5,000 

6,001- 
7,500 

7J501- 
10,000 

10,001- 
15,000 

15.001- 
60/XX) 

60,001 
and 
over. 

TotaL 

Totftl  Dumber  of  tmchere. ... 

1,637 

28.345 

17.4 

2,115 

40,309 

19.1 

1,849 

26,962 

19.3 

1,228 

23,404 

19.1 

1,187 

21,338 

20.0 

2,492 

52,062 

21.0 

4,034 

94,213 

S.4 

14,042 
288.603 

TotAl  •nTollmwt. ,.,.,,,,     

NiinrNff'  of  pnDfls  imut  tmchw 

ai'e 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

MlOhi. 
gan. 

ICinne. 
sota. 

MissoorL 

Total  number  of  teaohfln 

Tota]  wirollmflnt .  t  r . » 

2,502 

51.977 

».8 

1,187 
28^ 

io.4 

909 

19,530 

».l 

943 

19J00 

».9 

1,610 

81^248 

20.0 

1,156 

21.411 

21.1 

945 
18,378 

Number  of  pupib  per  teacher. . . 

19.5 

Nebras- 
ka. 

North 
Dakota. 

•Ohkh 

Okla- 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

TotaL 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Total  enrollment .....  ^     

510 
9,452 

286 
3. 898 

2,340 

68^040 

22.7 

231 

4,876 

19.0 

189 
3,813 

1,819 
26.967 

14,042 
288.008 

Number  of  pupib  per  teacher. . . 

I 

18.6 

13.7 

17.5 

i9.7 

k).6 

Table  X. 


Number  of  teachers. 

Undir 
2,500 

2,501- 
5,000 

5,001- 
7,500 

7,501- 
10,000 

10,001- 
15,000 

ULOOl- 
56,000 

50,001 
and 
o^er. 

TotaL 

4                   

1 

8 

16 

82 

26 

18 

12 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 
6 
1 
4 
6 
2 
4 
2 
8 
6 
6 
4 
8 
7 
4 
8 
8 
4 
5 
5 
2 
7 
2 
2 
8 
2 
4 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

5-A 

67 

76 

33 

16 

2 

8 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

28 

02 

78 

42 

12 

6 

0 

2 

8 

6 

10 

19 

18 

12 

7 

6 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

17 

18 

11 

6 

6 

2 

2 

•       0 

1 

1 

8 
2 
1 
2 
2 
9 
8 

19 
6 
8 

U 
2 
6 
2 
8 
2 
2 
1 
8 
2 
0 
0 
2 
8 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 

106 

7-8 

161 

g-io 

166 

11-12 

116 

13-14 

71 

15-18 

68 

17-18 

ao 

ig.ao 

44 

21-22 

28 

23-24 

16 

26-26  

18 

27-28           

7 

20-30 

13 

31-32 

8 

33-34 

7 

35-36 

6 

37-38 

6 

39-40 

6 

41-42 

8 

43-44 

4 

45-46 

7 

47-48 

2 

49-50 

4 

51-52 

6 

53-54 

8 

55-55 

4 

67-5S    

2 

59-60 

4 

61-72 

a 

63-64 

...1... 

1 

67-68    

a 

69-70    

a 

71-72 

a 

75-76 

1 

97-98      

1 

101-102 

1 

Total  number  of  sohoote 

Ifedtan 

196 
8 

229 
9 

119 
11 

88 
13 

73 
15 

100 
22 

114 
38 

918 
U 
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Table  XI. 


Total  munber  of  tflAchfln 

NomlMrof  n«w  taachecs 

NeirtaacfaeniiMxpcriflooed 

N«w  tmdMs  wUh  no  special 
pedagodo  prapanUon 

N«w  tM&8  not  ooUegt  grad- 
oatfls 

OU  teadm  not  cidlege  grad- 
aatis 

Old  taachen  with  no  special 
pedagogfo  preparation 

Total  teaehen  not  college  grad- 
uates  

Total  teaehen  with  no  specbl 
pedagogle  preparation 

Per  cent  of  new  teachers 

Pw  cent  of  new  teachers  inex- 
perlflnoed.  .................... 

Pw  cent  of  new  teachers  with 
BO  special  pedagogic  prepara- 
tion  

P«  cent  of  new  teadiers  not 
eoDege  graduates.., 

P«  cent  of  old  teachers  not 
eoOage  graduates 

P«r  cent  of  old  teachers  with 
DO  special  pedaeoglo  prepara- 
tioo 

PvooBt  not  college  graduates  ^ 

Pv  ooDt  with  no  special  peda- 
flogie  preparation  > 

Number  of  schoob 


nUnois. 


3,603 

467 

61 

65 

70 

390 

336 

400 

381 
18.7 

18.1 

11.8 
16.0 
16.3 


11.1 
16.8 

11.3 
141 


yni^iftn^ 


1,137 

340 

40 

33 

47 
138 

47 

185 

60 
31.1 

16.7 

0.3 
10.6 
16.4 


6.3 
16.3 

6.1 
61 


Io¥ra. 


060 
836 


13 

31 

03 

38 

118 

60 
33.6 

34.6 

3.7 

6.4 

14.8 


6.0 
11.7 

6.3 
65 


Kansas. 


943 
337 
100 

36 

58 

136 
36 

184 

63 
34.7 

30.6 

7.0 
17.7 
30.6 


4.3 
10.6 

6.6 
75 


Michi- 
gan. 


1,616 
351 
133 

14 

-     40 

161 

40 
»1 

64 

33.1 

34.0 

4.0 
11.4 
13.8 


8.4 
13.3 

3.0 
06 


sota. 


1,166 

844 

78 

30 

60 

134 
61 

174 

81 
30.7 

33.7 

8.7 
14.6 
16.3 


6.3 
15.0 

7.0 
71 


Missouri. 


045 

326 

67 

33 

50 
168 

43 

227 

64 
23.0 

23.7 

9.7 
26.1 
23.8 


5.8 
31.0 

6.8 
51 


Total  number  of  teachers 

Komber  of  new  teachers 

Kew  teachers  inexperienced 

New  teachers  with  no  special 

pedago^preparadpn 

New  teaoiers  not  college  grad- 


Old  teachers  not  ooQege  grad- 


Old  teadiers  with  no  special 

pedagogic  preparation. 

Total  teadiers  not  college  grad- 


Total  teadiers  with  no  special 

pedagogic  preparation 

Per  eent  of  new  teadiers 

Per  ocot  of  new  teachers  inex- 


Per  cent  of  new  teachers  with 
no  ipeoial  pedagogic  prepara- 
Uoo 

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  not 
coOega  graduates 

Fer  oent  of  old  teadiers  not 
coOega  graduates 

Per  cent  of  old  teachers  with 
DO  special  pedagogic  prepara- 


Per  oent  not  college  graduates  1. 
Per  oeot  with  no  special  peda- 

forfe  preparation^ 

Number  of  schools 


Nebraska 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

610 

173 

33 

385 

114 

34 

3,340 
403 
116 

331 

100 

17 

180 
81 
33 

1,310 

411 

84 

8 

10 

76 

3 

7 

30 

30 

38 

65 

18 

16 

73 

61 

36 

374 

30 

0 

160 

14 

8 

138 

4 

3 

67 

80 

64 

330 

88 

35 

343 

33 
33.7 

18 
40.0 

314 
31.1 

7 
-     47.3 

10 
43.0 

86 
30.7 

18.6 

31.1 

33.5 

16.6 

38.4 

30.5 

4.6 

8.8 

16.4 

3.8 

8.6 

7.0 

16.8 

34.6 

11.3 

16.6 

10.0 

17.8 

15.1 

15.3 

14.8 

• 

16.4 

8.3 

18.6 

4.1 
15.7 

4.7 
10.0 

7.4 
14.1 

3.3 

16.5 

3.8 
13.3 

6.3 
18.4 

4.3 
61 

6.3 
38 

0.3 
154 

3.1 
18 

6.3 
18 

6.6 
80 

Total. 


14,043 

3,661 

854 

314 

573 

1,C88 
004 

3,2C1 

1,008 
26.2 

23.3 

8.6 
15.7 
16.3 


6.7 
16.3 

7.8 
018 


>  These  percentages  are  based  upon  the  total  number  of  teadiers. 
THE  TEACHING  STAFF. 

It  should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the 
teaching  staff  will  be  dealt  with  further  and  in 
in  a  subsequent  report  based  upon  the  teachers' 
that  material  has  retarded  its  preparation. 


facts  relating  to  the 
much  greater  detail 
cards.    The  bulk  of 
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The  teachiTig  staff  and  population. — ^In  Table  X  we  have  the  results 
of  an  analysis  of  918  reports  concerning  the  relation  between  number 
of  teachers  per  school  and  the  population  of  the  cities  in  which  the 
schools  are  located.  This  table  should  be  read  thus:  Of  the  195 
schools  situated  in  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  less^  57  have 
5  or  6  teachers,  76  have  7  or  8,  33  have  9  or  10,  etc.;  and  in  the 
whole  association,  there  are  two  schools  with  but  4  teachers,  105  with 
5  or  6,  etc. 

The  same  thing  is  noticed  here  that  was  brought  out  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  regarding  the  relation  between  enrollment  and 
popidation.  The  great  variation  in  the  number  of  teachers  per 
school  is  found  in  the  large  cities,  as  is  the  great  variation  in  size  of 
school.  In  the  smaller  cities  the  nimiber  of  teachers  pear  school  is 
practically  imiform. 

The  correlation  between  the  number  of  teachers  per  school  and 
population  is  expressed  in  the  median  which  increases  from  8  in  the 
cities  with  a  population  of  2,500  or  less  to  33  in  cities  of  over  50,000 
population. 

Training  and  experience. — ^Table  XI  is  a  rather  complex  table  based 
upon  the  grouping  of  the  918  schools  reporting  according  to  States. 
In  this  table  the  actual  number  of  teachers  is  given  along  with  several 
items  of  information  regarding  training  and  experience.  The  table 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  giving  the  actual  numbers,  the  other 
the  percentages.  It  should  be  read  as  foUov^:  In  the  141  schools 
reporting  from  the  State  of  Illinois  are  2,502  teachers,  of  whom  467 
are  new  to  the  school  systems  in  which  they  are  teaching;  of  these 
new  teachers  61  are  without  experience,  55  have  had  no  special  pedar 
gogic  preparation,  and  79  are  not  graduates  of  a  standard  college; 
among  the  old  teachers  there  are  330  who  are  not  college  graduates, 
and  226  who  have  had  no  special  pedagogic  preparation;  of  both  old 
and  new  teachers  there  are  409  who  are  not  college  graduates  and 
281  who  have  had  no  special  pedagogic  training;  18.7  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  are  new,  13.1  per  cent  of  these  new  teachers  are  inexpe- 
rienced, etc. 

For  the  entire  association  we  find  that  3,661,  or  26.2  per  cent,  of 
the  14,042  teachers  reported  are  new  to  the  school  systems  in  which 
they  are  teaching.  The  percentage  of  new  teachers  is  by  no  means 
uniform  from  State  to  State,  for  we  notice  that  it  varies  from  18.7 
per  cent  in  Illinois  to  47.2  per  cent  (very  nearly  one-half  of  the 
teachers)  in  Oklahoma.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  older 
and  more  densely  poptilated  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan — ^where  the  school  organization  is  more  firmly  established^ 
there  is  less  changing  of  teachers  than  in  the  newer  States — Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  are 
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selected  schools  and  that  the  conditions  among  the  pubUc  schools  as 
a  whole  must  be  considerably  worse  than  we  find  them  here. 

If  these  new  teachers  were  all  experienced  it  would  not  be  so  bad, 
but  we  find  this  not  to  be  the  case,  for  23.3  per  cent  of  the  new  teach- 
ers of  the  association  are  without  experience.  This  also  varies  among 
the  States  from  13.1  per  cent  of  new  teachers  who  are  inexperienced 
in  minois  to  34.9  per  cent  of  such  teachers  in  Michigan.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Illinois  has  not  only  the  smallest  percentage  of  new  teach- 
ers, but  of  the  new  teachers  she  has  the  smallest  percentage  who  are 
inexperienced. 

In  figure  9  the  proportion  of  inexperienced  teachers  to  the  new 
teachers,  of  the  inexperienced  teachers  to  the  total  number  of  teach- 
ers, and  of  the  new  teachers  to  the  total  number  of  teachers  is  repre- 
sented graphically.  The  large  square  representing  all  of  the  teachers 
of  the  association  includes  the  smaller  square  representing  the  new 
teachers,  which  in  tiun  includes  a  still  smaller  square  which  represents 
the  inexperienced  teachers. 

According  to  the  standards  of  the  association — 

The  tpiniiyiiin^  scholastic  attainment  of  all  secondazy  school  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  this 
attainment  include,  or  be  supplemented  by,  special  study  of  the  content  and  the 
pedagogy  of  the  subject  taught. 

The  table  shows  that  the  association  as  a  whole  comes  nearer  to 
conforming  to  the  advisory  portion  of  the  standard  than  to  the  re- 
quirement, siace  but  7.2  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had  no  special 
pedagogic  preparation,  while  16.2  per  cent  are  not  graduates  from  a 
standard  college.  The  percentage  of  teachers  who  are  not  college 
graduates  ranges  from  11.7  per  cent  in  Iowa  to  24  per  cent  in  Missoiui, 
and  the  percentage  having  no  special  pedagogic  training,  from  3.1 
per  cent  in  Oklahoma  to  11.2  per  cent  in  Illinois.  Of  comrse  it  may 
well  be  that  in  many  cases  the  noncollege-graduate  teacher  is  not 
teaching  academic  subjects,  but  that  does  not  explain  away  the 
whole  16.2  per  cent. 

14,042  teachen. 


8,661  new  teachers. 

864  Inezperienoed. 

ftt.  flL-*A  oompartoon  of  the  number  of  teacheiB  to  the  number  of  new  teadiers 

and  Inexperienoed  teachen. 
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Table  XII. 


Total  number  of  toaehers 

Nnmber  of  new  teachers 

New  teachers  inexperienced 

New  teachers,  no  special  pedagogic 
preparation 

New  teachers,  not  college  graduates. . 

Old  teachers,  not  college  graduates . . . 

Old  teachers,  no  special  pedagogic 
preparation 

Total  teachers,  not  coUeee  graduates. . 

Total  teachers,  no  special  pedagogic 
preparation 

Per  cent  of  new  teachers 

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  inexperi- 
en^d 

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  with  no  spe- 
cial pedagogic  preparation 

Per  cent  of  new  teachers  not  college 
graduates 

Per  cent  of  old  teachers  not  college 
graduates 

Per  cent  of  old  teachers  with  no  spe- 
cial pedagogic  preparation 

Per  cent  not  college  graduates  i 

Per  cent  with  no  special  pedagogic 
preparatiim  1 

Number  of  schools 


Under 
2,500. 


1,637 
648 
190 

67 
106 
161 

47 
967 

104 
39.6 

30.7 

8.9 

16.8 

16.8 

4.8 
16.8 

6.8 
196 


2,601- 
5,000 


2,115 
806 
243 

62 
130 
217 

96 
347 

158 
38.0 

30.2 

7.7 

16.1 

16.6 

7.4 
16.4 

7.6 
229 


5,001- 
7,500 


1,349 

424 

94 

29 

60 

145 

48 
206 

77 
31.5 

22.2 

6.8 

14.1 

15.7 

5.2 
15.2 

5.7 
119 


7,501- 
10,000 


1,228 
387 
111 

80 

84 

129 

59 
213 

89 
3L5 

28.7 

7.8 

2L7 

15.8 

7.0 
17.4 

7.2 
88 


10,001- 
15,000 


1,187 

332 

66 

26 

32 

156 

42 

187 

68 
27.9 

19.9 
7.8 
9.9 

18.1 

4.9 
15.7 

5.7 
73 


15,001- 
50,000 


2,482 

527 

89 

58 

80 


114 
869 

167 
21.2 

16.9 

lai 

15.2 

14.9 

6.1 
14.8 

6.7 
100 


50,001 
and 
over. 


4,034 
538 

52 

57 

81 

592 


678 

345 
13.3 

9.7 

10.6 

15.1 

16.9 

8.2 
16w7 

8.6 
114 


TotaL 


14,042 

8,661 

864 

814 

573 

1,688 

694 
2,261 

1,006 
96.2 

28.8 

8.6 

15.7 

16.8 

6.7 
16.2 

7.2 
918 


1  These  percentages  are  based  upon  the  total  numbers  of  teachers. 

V 

Table  XIII. 


Total  salary  of  teachers. 


$300-1399... 

400-499... 

500-599... 

600-099... 

700-799... 

80O-899... 

900-999... 
1,000-1,099. 
1,100-1,199. 
1,200-1,299. 
1,300-  1,399. 
1,400-  1,499. 
1,500-  1,599. 
1,600-1,699. 
1,700-1,799. 
1,800-1,899. 
1,900-1,999. 
2,000-2,099. 
2,100-2,199. 
2,200-2,299. 
2,300-  2,399. 
2,400-2,499. 
2,500-2,599. 
2,600-2,099. 
2,700-2,799. 
2,800-2,899. 
2,900-2,999. 
3.000-3,099. 
Above 

Total. 
Medfam 


Colo- 
rado. 


3 
23 

16 

42 

80 

47 

36 

33 

21 

30 

15 

5 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■  0 

0 

0 

1 


358 
1,032 


nu- 

nois. 


19 

16 

27 

77 

166 

191 

194 

135 

124 

126 

93 

95 

«0 

64 

57 

45 

19 

30 

16 

22 

20 

12 

6 

15 

5 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1,658 
1,103 


Indi- 


3 

1 

3 

31 

127 

147 

135 

85 

42 

34 

17 

1 

6 

9 

3 

4 

1 

0 

2 


641 
906 


Iowa. 


2 

61 

151 

117 

86 

78 

44 

27 

14 

6 

5 

3 


600 
768 


Kan- 
sas. 


6 

7 

10 

120 

181 

136 

79 

50 

12 

19 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


636 
797 


Michi- 
igan. 


1 

10 

20 

132 

207 

200 

159 

100 

56 

65 

34 

22 

12 

11 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1,086 

874 


ICInne- 
sota. 


1 

5 

88 

82 

141 

98 

67 

45 

40 

68 

58 

50 

44 

62 

21 

8 

1 

1 

1 


801 
960 


Mb. 
sourL 


7 

8 

68 

82 

60 

86 

40 

86 

63 

40 

46 

22 

88 

86 

U 

17 

U 

22 

21 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 


094 
1,190 
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Tablb  XIII — Gontinaed. 


Total  nlary  of  taachen. 


I8OO-I309... 
400-489... 

600- aoo... 

600-009... 
700-799... 
800- »9... 

00&-990... 
1,000-  1,009. 
UOO-  1,199. 
IJOO-  1,309. 
l.aOO- 1,899. 
1*400-  1,409. 
1,300-1,599. 

1,60&- 1,699. 

1,700-  1,799. 

1,800-  1.899. 

Ijm-  1,999. 

XW^  2,090. 

1100-  3,199. 

2,900-2,290. 

voo-xm. 

2,400-2,499. 

2,500-2,299. 
1600- 2.099. 
2,700-2,799. 
230O- 2.899. 
^900- 2.990. 


Total. 
M«lkD.... 


Mon- 
tana. 


1 
1 
0 
0 
1 

18 

19 

37 

40 

29 

14 

7 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Ne- 
braska. 


3 

33 

83 

78 

61 

60 

34 

31 

6 

9 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1C9 
1,238 


324 
753 


North 
Dakota. 


1 

18 

80 

47 

47 

43 

30 

11 

11 

3 

8 

4 


333 
853 


Ohio. 


10 

16 

66 

136 

204 

144 

161 

143 

88 

93 

96 

76 

96 

44 

34 

30 

33 

13 

4 

6 

7 

3 

3 


1,472 
1,006 


Oklar 
homa. 


3 

9 

37 

39 

84 

18 

13 

3 

5 

0 

11 

3 

1 


173 
797 


South 
Dakota. 


11 

10 

81 

18 

19 

17 

18 

9 

0 

3 

3 


146 

868 


Wto- 
consln. 


2 
1 

85 

133 

302 

173 

71 

85 

84 

36 

85 

3 

9 

3 

8 

7 

1 


843 
838 


TotaL 


51 

93 

881 

1|110 

1,609 

1,388 

1,181 

869 

569 

593 

443 

334 

334 

334 

134 

119 

56 

69 

46 

38 

37 

15 

10 

17 

5 

3 

0 

4 

1 


9,711 
919 


Total  salary  of  teachers. 


40O-499.. 
500-699.. 

400-699.. 

700-799.. 

809-899.. 
,900-909.. 
{,000. 1,009. 
{.100- 1,199. 
{.200-1,200. 

i.ioo-iS9. 

140O- 1.409. 

1  IAA_    «'>AM 


«J-1>09. 

yjj- 2,209. 
JgJ-  2,490'. 

J5J- 2,090. 
JIK' 2,799. 

MJJ- 2,909. 

i!»- 8,000. 
Abort 


Total. 


Under 
2,500. 


11 

39 

189 

339 

369 

139 

78 

38 

37 

33 

13 

33 

9 

4 

4 

8 

0 

1 

0 

I 


1,138 
733 


3,501- 
5,000 


16 

33 

130 

857 

438 

371 

136 

92 

41 

49 

89 

9 

8 

1 

3 

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 


1,593 
765 


5,001- 
7,500 


8 

30 

67 

153 

808 

190 

110 

80 

40 

39 

9 

13 

18 

5 

8 

4 

1 


1,073 
798 


7,501- 
10,000 


7 

4 

15 

96 

307 

306 

143 

84 

55 

44 

19 

14 

8 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 


909 
861 


10,001- 
15,000 


1 

6 

18 

87 

185 

168 

185 

130 

60 

47 

33 

33 

13 

8 

8 

0 

0 

3 

3 


968 
906 


15.001- 
50,000 


4 

6 

13 

66 

1S3 

343 

393 

343 

138 

140 

93 

48 

60 

31 

18 

10 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


1,779 
970 


60,001 
and 
over. 


4 

5 

0 

33 

80 

73 

137 

213 

199 

243 

348 

306 

323 

196 

106 

97 

54 

61 

41 

35 

37 

15 

9 

17 

5 

1 

0 

8 


3,268 
1,881 


Total. 


51 

03 

381 

1,110 

1,609 

1,388 

1,181 

869 

509 

593 

443 

334 

334 

334 

134 

119 

56 

69 

46 

38 

37 

15 

10 

17 

5 

3 

0 

4 

1 


9,711 
919 


The  difference  between  the  new  teachers  and  the  old  teachers  in 
this  matter  of  college  graduation  and  pedagogic  training  does  not 
seem  to  be  consistently  in  favor  of  either  one  group  or  the  other. 
In  some  States  the  new  teachers  seem  to  exhibit  better  preparation 
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than  the  old  teachers^  while  in  about  as  many  States  the  reverse  is 
true.  So  the  evidence  here  does  not  seem  to  point  toward  an  im- 
provement of  the  teaching  staff.  Of  course  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  only  23.3  per  cent  of  these  new  teachers  are  inexperienced  and 
that  a  great  many  of  the  others  are  simply  new  to  the  schools  in 
which  they  are  teaching  and  not  new  to  the  schools  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Table  XII,  based  upon  population,  is  in  its  organization  identical 
in  form  with  the  previous  tables,  and  consequently  is  read  in  the 
same  way. 

That  there  is  less  changing  of  teachers  from  year  to  year  in  the 
large  cities  than  in  the  small  cities  is  very  clearly  set  forth  by  the 
table,  for  the  percentage  of  new  teachers  decreases  from  39.6  per  cent 
in  the  cities  with  population  of  2,500  and  under  to  13.3  per  cent  in 
cities  of  over  50,000  population,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
decrease  is  especially  pronounced  as  we  proceed  from  the  cities  with 
a  population  of  10,000  to  the  still  larger  cities.  This  comparative 
stabiUty  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  large  cities  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  salaries  are  higher  and  the  positions  consequently  more 
desirable. 

In  regard  to  the  percentage  of  the  new  teachers  who  are  inex- 
perienced, we  find  the  evidence  still  favoring  the  large  cities.  Again, 
with  the  exception  of  the  percentage  for  cities  with  populations  be- 
tween 7,500  and  10,000,  there  is  a  more  or  less  steady  decrease  from 
30.7  per  cent  in  the  group  of  smallest  cities  to  9.7  per  cent  in  the 
largest  cities. 

In  figure  10  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  out  the  relation  between 
population,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  percentage  of  new  teachers 
and  the  percentage  of  the  new  teachers  who  are  inexperienced,  on 
the  other.  The  entire  bar  represents  the  percentage  of  new  teachers 
and  the  first  section  of  the  bar,  the  percentage  of  the  new  teachers 
who  are  inexperienced.  The  graph  brings  out  very  clearly  the  fact 
that  the  large  cities  are  able  in  a  large  measure  to  select  and  to 
hold  their  teachers. 

From  Table  XII  it  would  seem  that  there  is  little  or  no  relatioa 
between  population  and  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  among 
the  teachers  or  between  population  and  the  percentage  of  teacheiB 
with  special  pedagogic  preparation. 

BALARTW8. 

The  efficiency  of  a  school  system  depends  very  largely  on  the 
character  of  its  teachers,  and  the  character  of  the  teachers  is  deter- 
mined to  a  great  extent  by  the  salaries  which  that  system  is  able  to 
offer.  That  school  which  is  able  to  pay  the  largest  salaries  to  its 
teachers  will;  other  things  being  equal,  have  the  best  instructorial 
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staff.  Furthermore,  the  teaching  profession  itself  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  other  professions  in  securing  the  best  talent  of 
the  country  only  when  the  compensation  for  teaching,  other  things 
being  equal,  at  least  approach  those  of  the  other  professions.  Of 
course,  the  ** other  things"  are  very  seldom  equal. 

Salaries  of  teachers, — Concerning  salary  of  teachers  we  have  re- 
ports involving  9,711  teachers.  Table  XIII  is  based  upon  these 
reports.  In  this  table  the  material  has  been  analyzed  on  the  basis 
of  both  State  and  population.     Consequently  it  has  two  parts.     It 


□ 


9.7g lay 


ia9j<  87, 


5 


28.7i< 8L^ 

I  1 


22Ji^  W^ 


30.2^  88.0jf 


807^ 89.6^ 

I  1 

Fio.  10.— Showing  the  percentage  of  new  teachers  and  the  percentage  of  new  teachers  who  are  faiexi>erienced 
in  cities  having  a  iKyptilation,  respectively  (reading  from  the  top),  of  over  50,000,  15,001-50,000, 10,001- 
15,000, 7,501-10^)00, 5,001-7,500, 2,501-5,000,  under  2,500.  The  entire  bar  represents  the  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  teachers  who  are  new  to  the  school  systems  in  which  they  are  teaching.  The  first 
sectkm  of  the  bar  represents  the  percentage  of  the  new  teacho^  who  are  inexperienced.  For  instance, 
fn  the  group  of  cities  having  population  of  2,500  or  less,  30.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers 
are  new  teachers,  and  30.7  per  cent  of  these  new  teachers  are  inexperienced. 

should  be  read  as  follows:  Of  the  358  teachers  reported  from  Colo- 
rado, 3  were  receiving  a  salary  somewhere  between  $500  and  $599, 
inclusive,  23  between  $600  and  $699,  etc.,  and  the  median  salary 
for  Colorado  is  $1,032. 

It  is' very  interesting  to  note  the  variation  in  salary  from  State  to 
State.  The  median  salary  varies  from  $752  in  Nebraska  to  $1,238 
in  Montana.  There  are  four  States-  geographically  contiguous  in 
which  the  median  falls  below  $800,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma,  and  five  States  in  which  the  median  is  above  $1,000, 
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Montana,  Idissouri,  Illinois^  Colorado,  and  Ohio.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  in  every  State  the  median  salary  is  much  nearer  to  the 
smallest  salary  paid  than  it  is  to  the  largest. 

There  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the  size  of  city  and  the  size 
of  salary  paid,  as  is  made  clear  in  the  table.  The  median  increases 
from  $723  for  schools  located  in  cities  imder  2,500  to  $1,381  for 
those  in  cities  of  over  50,000  population,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  increase  is  not  equally  distributed  among  the  several 
groups  of  cities.  The  median  for  the  group  of  cities  second  largest 
in  size  is  only  $970,  while  the  median  for  the  largest  cities  is  $1,381. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  cities  having  populations  of  over  50,000  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves. 

The  relation  between  the  size  of  city  and  the  salary  of  teachers 
may  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  figure  11,  in  which  four 
curves  have  been  drawn  representing  the  salaries  of  teachers  for 
four  groups  of  cities:  Those  with  population  of  less  than  2,500, 
those  with  population  between  7,501  and  10,000,  those  between 
15,001  and  50,000,  and  those  over  50,000.  The  following  points  are 
made  clear:  First,  the  range  of  salaries  increases  with  the  size  of 
city;  second,  the  mode,  or  most  frequent  salary,  becomes  less  pro- 
noimced  as  the  size  of  city  increases;  and,  third,  both  of  these  fea^ 
tures  are  so  accentuated  in  the  cities  having  populations  of  over 
50,000  that  this  group  of  cities  stands  out  distinctly  from  the  other 
groups. 

Table  XIV. 


Total  salary  of  prtno^raite. 


I50O-I509.... 

600- 60B.... 

700-799.... 

800-899.... 

900-999.... 
1,000-1,099... 
1,100-1,199... 
1,200-1,299... 
1,300-1,399... 
1,400-1,499... 
I,fi0(>-1,599... 
1,600-1,699... 
1,700-1,799... 
1,800-1,899... 
1,900-1,999... 
2,000-2,099... 
2,100-2,199... 
2,200-2,299... 
2,300-2,399... 
2,400-2,499... 
2,600-2,699... 
2,600-2,699... 
2,700-2,799... 
2, 800—2, 899. .  • 
2,900-2,999... 
3.000-3.099... 
Aboye»,100. 

TotaL.. 
Median. 


Colo- 
rado. 


1 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
3 


27 
1,560 


mjnols. 


Indi- 
ana. 


2 
4 

12 
1 
9 
7 
4 
6 
5 
3 
4 
6 
4 
0 
5 
2 
0 
6 
3 
2 
1 
0 
3 

19 

106 
1,825 


1 
0 
4 
2 
2 
7 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 

86 
1,400 


Iowa. 


2 
4 
11 
7 
6 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
1 


Kan- 
sas. 


3 
8 
11 
2 
9 
9 
2 
5 
6 
4 
2 
0 
1 
1 


53 
1,142 


63 
1,283 


Michi- 
gan. 


1 
1 
3 
8 
5 
7 

15 
8 
4 

10 
3 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 


94 
1,325 


Minne* 
sota. 


1 
5 
9 
6 
6 
5 
2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 


52 
1,183 


Mi». 
soori. 


I 
0 
4 
1 
4 
6 
1 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 
O 
O 

o 

2 

o 
o 
o 

0 

1 
o 

0 
0 
0 
2 
5 

a» 
1,26a 
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Total  salary  of  teachen. 


Par  eent  of  toadicrs  uzider  3,600. 

7.801-10,000 

15.001-^,000 

Adotb  50,000 

Total  salary  of  teachers 

P«r  o&m  of  teadifln  under  2,fi00. 

7.501-10,000 

15.00146,000 

Abov«  50,000 


LO 
.8 
.3 
.3 


s 


1.7 
.4 
.4 
.2 


I 


12.3 

1.7 

.7 

.4 


I 


20.3 

10. 
3.7 
1.0 


g 


23.8 
8 
10.2 
1.3 


622. 


§ 


IZl 

22.5 

19.3 

3.2 


0.8 
15.7 
22.0 

6.1 


3.4 

9.2| 

13.6 

0.4 


s 


2.4 
6.1 

7.8 
&8 


§ 


2.1 
4.8 
&4 

ia7 


1.0 
2.1 

5.21 
11.0 


S 


2.0 
1.5 
2.7 
9.1 


s 


0.8 

.9 

2.8 

0.8 


a4 

.6 
1.2 
8.5 


a4 

.1 

.7 

4.7 


S 


as 
.1 


4.3 


6a06 


2.4 


ai 
.1 

.051 
I2L6 


s 


ai 

1.7 


ai 


.1 
1.1 


0 
1.2 


i 


0 

a7 


0.05 
.4 


0 

a8 


.2 


.05 
0.05 


1.5 
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Table  XIV — Continued. 


Total  salary  of  principab. 


$500-1600.... 
600-600.... 
700-700.... 

bOv—  t^V.  • . . 

000-000.... 
1,000-1,000... 
1,100-1,100... 
1,200-1,200... 
1,300-1,300... 
1,400-1,400... 
1,500-1,600... 
1,600-1,600... 
1,700-1,700... 
1,800-1,800... 
1,000-1,000... 
2,000-2,000:.. 
2,100-2,100... 
2,200-2,200... 
2,300-2,300... 
2,400-2,400... 
2,500-2,600... 
2,600-2,600... 
2,700-2,700... 
2,800-2,800... 
2,000-2,009... 
3.000^,009... 
AboTelS^OO. 


Mon- 
tana. 


1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 


Total. 
Median..... 


Ne- 
braska. 


1 
6 
2 
11 
5 
3 
5 
2 
1 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


11 
2,050 


40 
1,020 


North 
Dakota. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
0 
.1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


27 
1,228 


Ohio. 


Okla- 
homa. 


2 
2 
0 
7 
13 
16 
14 
8 
0 
6 
5 
1 
« 
0 
4 
0 
3 
0 
2 
5 
0 
0 
3 
1 
8 
3 


127 
1,306 


1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 


13 
1,375 


South 
Dakota. 


3 
0 
2 
1 
3 
1 
0 
3 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 


Wis- 
oonsin. 


Total. 


4 
2 
1 
1 
5 
6 
7 
7 
0 
7 
3 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 
8 
0 
0 
2 


16 
1,266 


70 
1,722 


1 
4 
17 
34 
74 
81 
62 
00 
53 
39 
66 
37 
20 
33 
14 
26 
7 

20 
6 
7 

24 
5 
4 
7 
1 
10 
28 


766 
1,358 


Total  salary  of  principals. 


S60O-I609.... 

600- 600.... 

700-799.... 

800-800.... 

900-000.... 
1,000-1,099... 
1,100-1,199... 
1,200-1,299... 
1,300-1,399... 
1,400-1,499... 
1,600-1,699... 
1,600-1,690... 
1,700-1,799... 
1,800-1,899... 
1,900-1,999... 
2,000-2,099... 
2,100-2,199... 
2,200-2,299... 
2,300-2,399... 
2,400-2,499... 
2,500-2,599... 
2,600-2,699... 
2,700-2,799... 
2,800-2,899... 
2,900-2,999... 
3,000-3,099... 
Above  13,100. 


Under 
2,500 


3 

14 

21 

34 

24 

7 

17 

11 

9 

10 

6 

6 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Total. 
Median 


172 
1,068 


2,501- 
6,000 


1 

3 

12 

34 

39 

29 

26 

7 

4 

12 

7 

6 

5 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 


201 
1,140 


5,001- 
7,500 


1 

3 

16 

11 

26 

14 

6 

3 

4 

e 

2 
2 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 
8 
1 
0 
0 
1 


110 
1,292 


7,501- 
10,000 


1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
2 
12 
12 
10 
11 
3 
2 
6 
1 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 


60 
1,445 


10,001- 
15,000 


3 
8 
5 
6 
12 
10 
1 
7 
1 
4 
1 
3 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 


66 
1,587 


15,001- 
60,000 


2 
0 
0 
1 
3 
3 
5 
6 
7 
9 
4 
10 
3 
8 
3 
2 
7 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
5 


81 
2,006 


60,001 

and 

over. 


1 
0 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
0 
3 
1 
6 
0 
3 
5 
0 
0 
5 
0 
14 
22 


68 
3,014 


TotaL 


1 
4 
17 
34 
74 
81 
S3 
90 
53 
30 
60 
37 
29 
33 
14 
30 
7 

20 

5 

7 

24 

5 

4 

7 

1 

10 

28 


760 
1,36B 
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Table  XV. 


Total  nlary  of  saperintendents. 


1400-  1,1M. 

i;n>- 1,399. 

l,80(m.39». 
IMKh  1,490. 
I^SOfr- 1,500. 

i^on^  1,000. 

I'm-  1.790. 
1,900-1^. 

240O-  3,190. 
3.300-3,300. 
2,300-3,300. 
2,400-  3,400. 
2,500-3,500. 
3,600-  3,000. 
2,700-  3,790. 
3,800-3,800. 
8300-3,900. 


Colo- 
rado. 


ToUl. 
Medkn.... 


1 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


15 
1,050 


nitnois. 


1 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
3 
3 
6 
3 
2 
6 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 


35 
1,983 


Indi- 
ana. 


1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 


11 
1,825 


Iowa. 


5 
5 
3 
1 
4 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 


23 
1,650 


Kan- 
sas. 


6 
5 
4 
0 
2 
2 
6 
6 
0 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 


45 
1,604 


Michi- 
gan. 


4 

2 
4 

8 
2 
7 
2 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
2 
0 
2 
2 


38 
1,857 


Minne- 
sota. 


1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
4 
2 
7 
6 
3 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 


35 
1,808 


Mis- 
souri. 


1 
8 
4 
4 

0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 


20 
1,550 


Totel  salary  of  soperintendents. 


tl4)0O-tl,O9O. 
1400- M90. 
1,200-1,200. 
1,300-1,399. 
1,400-1,400. 
1,500-1,590. 
1A)0- 1,009. 
1,700-1,790., 
1,800-1,800. 
1,100-1,990. 
2,000-2,090. 
2400-3,190. 
2,300-3,309. 
2,300-3,300. 
2,400-3,400. 
2400-  3,509. 
2A»- 3,009. 
2.700-3,700. 
2300-  3,800. 
2A)0-  3,900. 

Total.. 
Medkn 


Mon- 
tana. 


3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 

5 
2,250 


N©. 
braska. 


1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
5 
1 
0 
1 
1 


North 
Dakota. 


23 
1,663 


1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

19 
1,775 


Ohio. 


1 
0 
5 
5 
6 
2 
4 
6 
1 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 

40 
1,725 


Okla- 
homa. 


1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

4 

2,700 


South 
Dakota. 


1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


7 
1,750 


WIs- 
oonsin. 


1 
1 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


17 

1,863 


TotaL 


1 
3 
4 

26 

26 

32 

40 

26 

50 

22 

25 

15 

17 

3 

4 

8 

4 

6 

4 

1 

6 

14 

837 
1,821 
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Under 
ifioa. 

a- 

•«- 

a 

«,- 

K 

"H" 

TottL 

, 

J 
is 

\ 

0 

I 

i 

ig 

6 

\ 
\ 
\ 

s 

I 

3 

1 
0 

I 

117 

,s 

1,960 

I.»0 

a.7» 

3,700 

iSaZariea  of  principal, — ^Table  XIV,  based  upon  reports  concem- 
ing  the  salaries  of  766  principals,  is  similar  in  form  and  organization 
to  the  immediately  preceding  table  and  is  consequently  read  in  the 
same  way.     It  therefore  needs  no  further  explanation. 

Here  again  we  find  Nebraska  footing  the  l^t  with  a  median  salary 
for  principals  of  only  $1,020  and  Montana  leading  with  a  median 
salary  of  $2,050,  more  than  twice  that  of  Nebraska.  There  are 
three  States,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  with  medians  of  less 
than  $1,200,  and  four,  Montana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Colorado, 
with  medians  of  more  than  SI, 500. 

The  size  of  city  has  the  same  effect  on  the  salaries  of  principals  as 
upon  salaries  of  teachers,  except  that  in  the  former  case  it  is  more 
pronounced.  We  see  the  median  increasing  from  $1,058  in  the 
smallest  cities  to  $3,014  in  the  largest.  Here,  too,  the  line  is  sharply 
drawn  between  the  cities  of  over  50,000  population  and  aU  the  other 
groups. 

Salaries  of  superiTitendenis. — The  value  of  Table  XV,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  Tables  XIII  and  XIV  because  it  represents  only  337  cases. 
The  reports  from  the  larger  cities  were  very  few,  consequently  the 
part  of  the  table  referring  to  these  cities  is  without  value. 

The  table  will  be  understood  if  read  in  the  same  way  as  the  two 
preceding  tables. 

Among  the  States  the  median  varies  from  $1,550  for  Missouri  to 
$2,700  for  Oklahoma,  but  owing  to  the  poor  representation  of  thesa 
two  States  these  figures  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
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The  positive  correlation  between  salaries  and  size  of  cities  con- 
tinuee,  although  for  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  the  median 
salary  for  superintendents  is  $2,700;  whereas  we  discovered  the  me- 
dian salary  for  principals  to  be  $3,014  for  the  same  group  of  cities. 
That  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  only  six  cases  are  reported  is  borne 
out  by  the  findings  of  Jessup  and  CofPman  in  their  investigation  of 
last  year. 

Tablb  XVI. 


Colo- 
rado. 

Illi- 
nois. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Min- 
nesota. 

Mis- 

sourL 

Median  salary  for  teaoheis 

Sl,033 
1,550 
1,960 

$1,103 
1,825 
1,083 

1906 

1,400 
1,825 

$768 
1,142 
1,650 

$797 
1,283 
1,094 

$874 
1,325 
1,857 

$960 
1,183 
1,893 

$1,120 
1,263 
1,550 

Median  salary  for  principals 

Median  salary  for  superintendents 

Mon- 
tana. 

Ne. 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

Total. 

Median  salary  for  teachers 

SI,  238 
2,060 
3,250 

$752 
1,020 
1,663 

1853 

1,228 
1,775 

$1,008 
1,306 
1,726 

$797 
1,375 
2,700 

$868 
1,266 
1,750 

$828 
1,722 
1,863 

$919 

Median  salary  for  principals 

1,358 
1,821 

M«dian  salary  for  superintendents 

Under 
2,500. 

2,501- 
5,000. 

5,001- 
7,500. 

7^1- 
10,000. 

10,001- 
15/)00. 

15,001- 
50,000. 

50,001 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Median  salary  for  teachers 

Mediunsftlary  for  principals 

$723 
1,058 
1,628 

8765 
1,140 
1,750 

$793 
1,292 
1,950 

$861 
1,445 
2,000 

$906 

1,587 
2,290 

$970 
2,005 
2,700 

$1,381 
3,014 
2,700 

$919 
1,358 
1,821 

Median  salary  for  superintendents.. . . 

Comparison  of  salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents. — 
In  figure  12  we  have  a  comparison  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  superintendents.  The  height  of  any  particular  curve  at 
any  point  represents  the  per  cent  of  cases,  or  frequency,  and  the 
distance  along  the  horizontal  line,  the  salary. 

A  number  of  interesting  points  are  brought  out  in  this  figm*e 
besides  the  somewhat  general  comparison  which  is  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  curves  representing  the  teachers  and  the  principals,  especially 
the  one  representing  the  teachers,  are  skewed  toward  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that,  while  a  few  in- 
dividuals in  each  case  may  expect  high  salaries,  the  great  majority 
miist  be  Content  to  receive  rather  mediocre  salaries,  much  nearer 
the  lower  than  the  upper  extreme.  Another  fact  that  comes  out  is 
that  there  is  greater  imiformity  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  than  in 
the  salaries  of  either  the  principals  or  the  superintendents.  Still 
another  fact  that  should  receive  attention  is  indicated  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  principals'  and  superintendents'  curves.  Let  us  examine 
the  principals'  curve,  since  it  shows  the  irregularity  most  markedly. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  frequent  salaries  are  $1,000,  $1,200, 
$1,500,  $1,800,  $2,000,  $2,200,  $2,500,  $2,800,   and  $3,000.     This 
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must  indicate  that  the  salaries  of  principals  and  superintend^its  are 
not  determined  entirely  by  the  merit  of  the  individuals,  or  the  curve 
would  show  no  such  preference  for  certain  salaries,  for  merit  surely 
does  not  vary  in  any  such  fashion.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
in  many  cases  a  principal  or  superintendent  is  given  a  salary  of 
S2,500  not  because  he  merits  it,  but  because  $2,500  is  a  rather  con- 
venient number,  easily  handled,  familiar  to  everyone,  and  because 
it  occupies  a  certain  place  in  our  number  series.  On  the  other  hand^ 
$1,900,  $2,100,  $2,300,  $2,700,  $2,900,  and  others  seem  to  be  avoided 
on  their  own  account  rather  than  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
individual  principals  and  supermtendente. 

Table  XVI  is  simply  a  convenient  table  for  comparing  the  medians 
in  Tables  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV,  and  needs  no  further  explanation. 

The  bar  diagrams  in  figure  13  were  devised  for  comparing  the 
median  salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  within 
each  group  of  cities  as  well  as  from  group  to  group.  In  each  bar  the 
first  section  represents  the  median  salary  of  teachers  for  the  par- 
ticidar  group  of  cities  concerned,  the  first  and  second  sections 
the  median  salary  of  principals,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  sec- 
tions the  median  salary  of  superintendents.  The  bar  representing 
the  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants  has  but  two  sections,  because 
the  superintendents  have  only  six  cases  in  this  group,  not  enough  to 
warrant  any  conclusions. 

An  interesting  as  well  as  significant  fact  that  is  made  very  dear 
is  that  the  salaries  of  principals  increase  with  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  cities  much  more  rapidly  than  do  the  salaries  of  teachers;  and 
the  salaries  of  superintendents  increase  in  about  the  same  fashion  as 
the  salaries  of  principals.  These  facts  would  indicate  that  the  need 
for  efficient  administrators  and  supervisors  becomes  increasingly 
apparent  as  the  city  increases  in  size,  while  there  is  no  corresponding 
change  in  the  demands  on  classroom  teachers.  Indeed,  in  the  smaller 
schoob,  as  wiU  be  brought  out  later,  the  principal  is  little  more  than 
an  instructor  and  the  superintendent  frequently  teaches  a  number  of 
classes.  Thus  the  character  of  work  demanded  of  the  principal  and 
the  superintendent  changes  and  becomes  of  more  vital  importance  to 
the  school  as  the  school  becomes  larger,  while  the  work  of  the  teacher 
changes  but  comparatively  little. 
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Table  XVII. 


• 

imnois. 

Tndiana. 

Iowa. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Missouri. 

Nmnber  of  pcrioda  taught  by 
soperintendcot: 

106 
15 
14 
3 
2 
1 
1 

48 
7 
7 

1 

29 
19 
15 

1 

40 
6 

16 
9 
2 
1 

63 

16 

10 

7 

2 

1 

46 

14 

7 

3 

32 

1 

7 

2 

4 

$ 

8 

4 

5 

0 

Total 

144 

63 

64 

74 

99 

70 

51 

P«r  c«it  of  8ap«rJnt«Ddent8 
teaching- 
No  p«k>d 

75.t) 

10.4 

9.7 

2.1 

1.4 

.7 

.7 

76.2 

11.1 

11.1 

1.6 

45.3 

29.7 

23.4 

1.6 

54.1 

8.1 

21.6 

12.2 

2.7 

.     1.3 

63.6 

16.2 

10.1 

7.1 

2.0 

1.0 

65.7 

20.0 

10.0 

4.3 

62.7 

1  period. 

13.8 

2  periods. 

7.8 

3  periods 

15.7 

4  periods. 

5  periods 

6periods. 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Ne. 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

Total. 

sapertntendent: 

19 

11 

10 

8 

2 

0 
7 
6 
4 
2 

96 
31 
18 
5 
2 
0 
1 

14 
2 
1 
0 
1 

8 
2 
5 
2 

1 

61 

18 

9 

1 

573 

I 

155 

2 

122 

8 

52 

4 

14 

5 

3 

6 

3 

Total. 

50 

28 

153 

18 

18 

89 

921 

Per  ceot   of  sopcdntendents 
teaching- 
No  period 

38.0 
22.0 
20.0 
16.0 
4.0 

32.1 
25.0 
21.4 
14.3 
7.2 

62.8 

20.2- 

11.7 

3.3 

1.3 

0 

.7 

77.7 
11.1 

5.6 
0 

5.6 

44.5 
11.1 
27.7 
11.1 
5.6 

68.5 

20.2 

10.1 

1.2 

62.3 

Ipertod 

16.8 

Speriods 

13.3 

Speriods 

4  periods. 

5.6 
1.5 

5  periods. 

.3 

4  periods. 

.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Population. 

Under 
2,500 

2,501- 
5,000 

5.001- 
7,500 

7,501- 
10,000 

10,001- 
15,000 

15,001- 
50,000 

50,001 
and 
over. 

Total. 

tendent: 
0 

44 

38 
61 
37 
12 
2 

88 

72 

52 

12 

2 

1 

1 

87 

26 

4 

3 

76 
10 

4 

68 
5 

1 

101 
2 

108 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

573 

1 

155 

2 

122 

3 

52 

4 

14 

5 

3 

6 

2 

Total 

m 

229 

120 

90 

74 

103 

111 

921 

Fer  cent  of  saperintendents  teaching- 
No  period. 

22.7 
19.6 
31.4 
19.1 
6.2 
1.0 

38.9 

31.4 

22.8 

5.2 

.9 

.4 

.4 

72.5 

21.7 

3.3 

2.5 

84.4 

11.1 

4.5 

91.9 
6.7 
1.4 

98.1 
1.9 

97.3 
1.8 
.0 
.0 
.0 
0 
.9 

62.8 

Iperiod 

16.8 

Speriods. 

13.3 

Speriods 

5.6 

4  periods 

1.5 

6  periods 

.3 

6  periods 

.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

J 
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Table  XVII— Continued. 


Enrollment. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-800 

301-^SOO 

601-1,000 

1,001  and 
oyer. 

TotaL 

Number  of  periods  taught  by 
superintendent: 

46 

17 

17 

10 

5 

1 
1 

140 
93 

87 

36 

9 

1 

1 

121 

35 

13 

6 

0 

1 

142 
9 
5 

78 

46 
1 

573 

1 

155 

2 

122 

3 

52 

4 

14 

5 

3 

6 

. 

2 

Total 

97 

367 

176 

156 

78 

47 

921 

Per  cent   of  superintendents 
teaching— 
No  pwiod 

47.5 

17.5 

17.5 

10.3 

5.2 

1.0 

1.0 

38.2 

25.2 

23.7 

9.8 

2.5 

.3 

.3 

68.7 

19.9 

7.4 

3.4 

.0 

.6 

•       91.0 
5.8 
3.2 

lflO.0 

97.9 
2.1 

62.3 

1  period 

16.8 

2  periods 

13.3 

3  periods 

5.6 

4  periods 

1.5 

5  periods 

.3 

6  periods 

.2 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   WORK. 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  superintendent. — ^In  Table  XVII  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  superintend- 
ent is  a  teacher  in  the  north  central  high  schools.  The  table  is  based 
upon  State,  population,  and  enrollment  and  is  composed  of  two  part9, 
the  one  giving  the  actual  number  of  cases  and  the  other  the  per- 
centages. It  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  In  Illinois  108  of  the  super- 
intendents reported,  or  75  per  cent,  do  no  teaching;  15,  or  10.4  per 
cent,  teach  one  period  per  day  each,  etc. 

This  table  shows  that  62.3  per  cent,  considerably  over  half,  of  the 
superintendents  in  the  entire  association  do  no  teaching  whatsoever, 
while  only  .2  per  cent  teach  six  periods  daily.  However,  there  is 
much  variation  from  State  to  State  in  this  particular.  In  North 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  a  larger  percentage  of  the  superintendents 
teach  than  in  any  of  the  other  States;  only  32.1  per  cent  in  the  for- 
mer and  38  per  cent  in  the  latter  are  entirely  free  from  teaching.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  we  find  77.7  per 
cent,  76.2  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  superintend* 
ents  doing  no  teaching.  This  variation  is  due  at  least  in  a  measure 
to  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  schools. 

The  size  of  the  city  in  which  a  school  is  located  and  the  enrollment 
of  the  school  both  seem  to  be  factors  in  determining  the  amount  of 
teaching  done  by  a  superintendent.  In  cities  with  populations  of 
15,000  or  more  and  in  schools  of  300  enrollment  and  above  the  super- 
intendent does  practically  no  teaching.  It  is  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  schools  that  this  demand  is  made  upon  his  time. 
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The  important  question  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is,  how 
much  supervision  is  needed.  Evidently  the  time  which  a  superin- 
tendent gives  to  teaching  can  not  be  used  for  supervision.  In  the 
smaller  schools,  since  the  supervisory  aspect  of  the  school  is,  while 
probably  not  less  important,  less  extensive,  a  portion  of  the  super- 
intendent's time  can  be  given  over  to  teaching  without  lowering  the 
efficiency  of  the  school.  However,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  in  many 
cases  supervision  is  sacrificed  to  teaching,  owing  to  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  teaching  force. 

Number  of  periods  taught  hy  principal. — ^Table  XVIII  needs  no 
explanation,  since  its  form  is  exactly  like  that  of  Table  XVII. 

It  is  seen  that  the  principal  does  a  great  deal  more  teaching  than 
the  superintendent,  as  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  only  18.7  per 
cent  of  the  principals  do  no  teaching,  as  opposed  to  62.3  per  cent  of 
the  superintendents.  As  regards  differences  from  State  to  State  and 
effects  of  population  and  enrollment,  the  same  points  are  brought  out 
that  were  shown  in  the  case  of  superintendents;  so  they  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  effect  of  enrollment  is  some- 
what more  pronoimced  than  the  effect  of  population,  as  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  principals  which  teach  in  the  larger 
schools  is  somewhat  less  than  the  percentage  which  teach  in  the 
larger  cities.  This  shows  that  where  the  principal  is  left  free  to 
organize  the  school  the  size  of  the  school  regularly  increases.  The 
tables  therefore  present  a  strong  argument  for  increase  in  super- 


vision. 


Table  XVIII. 


Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michigan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Missouri. 

Nrnnber  of  periods  taught  by 
prtDcfpal: 
0 

33 
26 
20 
17 
19 
21 
8 

8 
8 
14 
10 
12 
11 

11 
5 
11 
13 
20 
4 

7 
3 
14 
10 
18 
30 
3 

10 
10 
13 
24 
17 
30 
5 

10 
2 
9 
14 
19 
16 

14 

1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

12 

s 

8 

0 

5 

Total 

144 

63 

64 

74 

99 

70 

51 

P«r  opJit  of  principals  teaching: 
No  Deriods 

22.9 
18.1 
13.9 
11.8 
13.2 
14.6 
5.5 

12.7 
12.7 
22.2 
15.8 
19.1 
17.5 

17.2 
7.8 
17.2 
20.3 
31.2 
6.3 

9.5 
2.7 
18.9 
13.5 
24.3 
27.0 
4.1 

10.1 
10.1 
13.1 
24.2 
17.2 
20.2 
5.1 

14.3 
2.8 
12.8 
20.0 
27.3 
22.9 

27.4 

1  period 

9.9 

3  periods 

5.9 

3  Deriods 

7.8 

4  periods 

23.5 

5  Deriods 

15.7 

•  Deriods ........  t .  T  ^ r , , . 

9.8 

Total 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

m  v^v..  ....•.....-..•••.... 
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Tablb  XVIII— Continued. 


No- 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

OUa- 

flonth 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

TotaL 

Number  of  periods  taught  \>j 
principal: 
0 

5 
6 

4 

5 

17 

11 

2 

1 
0 
3 
2 
16 
5 
1 

42 
9 
17 
12 
37 
24 
12 

8 
0 
2 
5 

4 
3 
1 

1 
0 
5 
5 

4 
2 
1 

27 

17 

81 

7 

5 

2 

17a 

1 

90 

2 

14ft 

3 

128 

4 

200 

6 

147 

6 

88 

Total 

50 

28 

153 

18 

18 

80 

921 

Per  cent  of  principals  teadiing: 
No  periods 

lao 

12.0 
8.0 

lao 

34.0 

22.0 

4.0 

3.6 
.0 

ia8 

7.2 
57.0 
17.8 

3.6 

27.4 
5.0 

11.1 
7.8 

24.2 

15.8 
7.8 

16.6 
.0 
11.2 
27.7 
22.2 
16.7 
5.6 

5.6 
.0 
27.7 
27.7 
22.2 
11.2 

5.6 

ao.3 

19.0 

34.9 

7.0 

5.6 

2.3 

18.7 

1  period 

9.8 

2  periods 

15.8 

3  periods 

13.0 

4  periods 

21.7 

5  periods 

16.0 

6  periods 

4.1 

Total 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

Under 
2,500. 

2,501- 
5,000. 

5,001- 
7,500. 

7,501- 
10,000. 

10,001- 
15,000. 

15,001- 
50,000. 

50,001 
and 
over. 

TotaL 

•1: 

10 
2 
18 
13 
67 
67 
17 

13 
11 
30 
41 
63 
55 
16 

15 
9 
17 
27 
37 
13 
2 

12 
0 
21 
21 
20 
7 

9 

12 

28 

15 

7 

2 

1 

41 
27 
26 
6 
2 
0 
1 

72 

20 

6 

5 

4 
3 

1 

172 

1 

90 

146 

3 

128 

4 

20O 

6 

147 

6 

88 

Total 

104 

220 

120 

00 

74 

103 

111 

921 

Per  cent  of  principals  teaching: 

No  periods 

5.2 
1.0 
0.3 
6.7 
34.5 
34.5 
8.8 

5.7 
4.8 
13.1 
17.0 
27.5 
24.0 
7.0 

12.5 
7.5 
14.2 
22.5 
30.8 
10.8 
1.7 

13.4 

lao 

28.3 

28.3 

22.2 

7.8 

12.1 

16.2 

37.8 

20.3 

0.5 

2.7 

L4 

30.8 

26.2 

25.2 

5.8 

2.0 

.0 

1.0 

64.9 
18.0 
5.4 
4.5 
3.6 
2.7 
.9 

1&7 

1  period 

9.8 

2  periods 

15w8 

3  periods 

13.9 

4  periods 

2L7 

5  periods 

16.0 

6  periods 

4.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

inn  a 

Nnmber  of  periods  taoght  by 
principal: 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Per  cent  of  principab  teaching: 
No  periods 

1  period 

2  periods 

3  periods 

4  periods 

5  periods 

6  periods 

Total 


1-100. 


16 
6 
7 
9 
25 
27 
7 


97 


16.5 
6.2 
7.2 
9.3 
25.8 
27.8 
7.2 


100.0 


101-200. 


28 
16 
36 
54 
116 
90 
27 


367 


7.6 

4.4 

9.8 

14.7 

31.6 

24.5 

7.4 


100.0 


201-300. 


12 
8 
40 
44 
45 
24 
3 


176 


6.8 
4.6 
22.7 
25.0 
25.6 
13.6 
1.7 


100.0 


301-^SOO. 


29 
84 
53 
20 
14 
5 
1 


156 


18.5 

21.8 

34.0 

12.8 

9.0 

3.2 

.7 


loao 


501-1,000. 


47 

20 

10 

1 


78 


6a3 

25.6 

12.8 

1.3 


100.0 


1,001  and 
over. 


40 
6 
0 
0 
0 
1 


47 


85.1 

12.8 

t.O 

\o 

.0 
2.1 


100.0 


Total. 


1 


172 
90 
146 
128 
200 
147 
38 


921 


18.7 
9.8 
15.8 
13.9 
2t7 
16.0 
4.1 


100.0 
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Tablb  XIX. 


niinnis. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

ICinne- 
sota. 

Missouri. 

Number  of  teachers  teaching— 
1  period 

102 
08 
181 
343 
805 
628 
149 

46 

72 

48 

109 

855 

414 

7 

84 

41 

51 

124 

443 

163 

2 

45 
40 
86 
66 
291 
388 
50 

63 
65 
111 
148 
662 
322 
17 

83 

88 

45 

126 

899 

476 

41 

61 

2perlods 

36 

3  periods..... 

88 

4pcriod8 

82 

ftpadods 

425 

6  periods 

264 

7periods 

35 

Total 

2,346 
152 

4.4 

4.2 

5.6 

14.6 

38.1 

26.8 

6.3 

1,051 
62 

4.4 

6.9 

4.6 

10.4 

33.7 

89.3 

.7 

858 
64 

4.0 

4.8 

5.9 

14.5 

51.6 

19.0 

.2 

916 
74 

4.9 
4.4 

3.9 

7.2 

31.8 

42.8 

5.5 

1,888 
96 

4.6 

4.7 

8.0 

10.7 

47.6 

23.2 

1.2 

1,158 
70 

2.0 

3.8 

3.0 

10.0 

84.4 

41.0 

3.6 

041 

Kmnber  of  schools 

50 

Percent  teaRhiiw— 

Ipcriod 

6.5 

2pcriods 

3.8 

8  periods. 

4.0 

4periods 

8.7 

S  periods 

45.2 

6  periods 

28.1 

7  periods 

3.7 

Nnmber  of  teachers  teaching 

iperiod 

2periods 

3periods 

4periods 

Speriods 

6perlods 

7period8 

Total 

Number  of  schools 

Per  cent  teachtaig— 

iperiod 

2periods 

3period8 

4periods 

Speriods 

6periods 

7perlods 


Nebraska. 


36 

33 

37 

64 

164 

144 

0 


478 
50 

7.5 

6.0 

7.7 

13.4 

34.4 

30.1 

.0 


North 
Dakota. 


24 
24 
13 
46 
00 
58 
0 


255 
27 

0.4 

0.4 

5.1 

18.0 

55.3 

22.8 

.0 


Ohio. 


86 
82 

n 

221 

781 

782 

40 


2,078 
148 

4.1 

3.0 

3.7 

10.8 

37.5 

87.6 

2.4 


Oklap 
homa. 


4 

6 

8 

30 

71 

70 

Q 


180 
16 

2.1 

3.2 

4.3 

15.0 

37.5 

37.0 

.0 


South 
Dakota. 


8 
11 
14 
31 
70 
40 

0 


183 
18 

4.4 

6.0 

7.7 

17.0 

43.1 

28.1 

.0 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


62 

70 

42 

202 

534 

307 

14 


1,231 
87 

5.1 

5.7 

3.5 

16.4 

43.2 

24.0 

L2 


TotaL 


604 

616 

651 

1,502 

5,180 

4,056 

364 


13,072 
014 

4.6 

4.8 

5.0 

12.2 

39.6 

31.0 

2.8 


Nmnber  of  teachers  teachiAg— 

Iperiod 

2period8 

Speriods 

4  periods 

Speriods 

6  periods 

7periods 

Total 

Nmnber  of  achoob 

Per  cent  teaching— 

Iperiod 

2periods 

Speriods 

4periods 

Speriods 

6  periods 

7  periods ,. 


0-100 


110 
97 
65 
132 
203 
125 


738 
94 

14.9 
13.2 
8.8 
17.9 
27.5 
16.9 
.8 


101-200 


m 

195 

431 

978 

1,033 

53 


3,153 
360 

7.8 

7.0 

6.2 

13.7 

80.9 

32.7 

1.7 


201-300 


85 

93 

98 

207 

694 

762 

61 


2,000 
175 

4.3 

4.7 

4.8 

10.4 

34.6 

38.1 

3.1 


301-500 


101 
103 
127 
304 
1,036 
927 
59 


2,667 
156 

3.8 

3.9 

4.8 

11.4 

39.0 

34.9 

2.2 


501-1,000. 


42 

64 

113 

287 

1,074 

495 

56 


2,131 
75 

2.0 

3.0 

5.3 

13.5 

50.4 

23.2 

2.6 


1,001  and 
over. 


22 

40 

53 

231 

1,204 

714 

129 


2,393 
54 

0.9 
1.7 
2.2 
9.7 
50.3 
29.8 
5.4 


Total. 


604 

616 

651 

1,592 

5,180 

4,066 

364 


13,072 
014 

4.6 

4.8 

5.0 

12.2 

30.6 

31.0 

2.8 


Number  of  periods  taught  by  teachers. — ^The  eflSciency  of  the  in- 
struction is  likely  to  be  greatly  lessened  if  the  teacher  is  required  to 
teach  an  excessive  number  of  periods.    The  recognition  of  this  fact 
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by  the  association  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  found  among 
its  standards: 

The  number  of  daily  periods  of  claflaroom  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should 
not  exceed  five,  each  to  extend  over  at  least  40  minutes  in  the  clear.  The  board  of 
inspectors  will  reject  all  schools  having  more  than  six  recitation  periods  per  day  for 
any  teacher. 

However,  that  the  board  of  inspectors  does  not  always  reject 
schools  that  do  not  meet  this  requirement  will  be  seen  from  the 
reports. 

Table  XIX  is  based  upon  the  reports  from  914  schools  concerning 
the  number  of  periods  per  day  taught  by  their  teachers.  The 
table  brings  out  the  differences  from  State  to  State  in  this  particular 
and  shows  their  relation  to  enrollment.  From  the  table  we  read  that 
there  are  2,346  teachers  reported  from  152  schools  in  Illinois,  and 
that  102,  or  4.4  per  cent,  of  these  teachers  teach  but  one  period  daily; 
98,  or  4.2  per  cent,  two  periods,  etc. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  caU  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  important 
facts  brought  out  by  the  table.  First  and  foremost  it  should  be 
noticed  that  2.8  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  teach  seven  periods 
daily,  which  is  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  association.  Among 
the  States  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect  is  Illinois,  with  Kansas 
a  close  second,  while  no  teachers  reported  from  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota  teach  seven  periods.  From 
the  standpoint  of  enrollment  the  schools  having  more  than  1,000 
students  have  the  largest  percentage  of  teachers  (5.4  per  cent) 
teaching  seven  periods.  Furthermore,  31  per  cent,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  aU  the  teachers  reported,  teach  six  periods.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  association,  as  stated  above.  The  worst 
offender  among  the  States  in  this  case  is  Kansas  with  42.3  per  cent, 
and  the  State  most  nearly  approaching  the  standards  of  the  asso-. 
ciation  is  Iowa  with  but  19  per  cent  of  her  teachers  teaching  six 
periods.  The  medium-sized  schools  rather  than  the  extra-lai^e 
schools  seem  to  be  the  worst  offenders  here,  although  they  are  not 
a  great  deal  worse  than  the  association  as  a  whole.  Another  inter- 
esting fact  is  that  the  number  of  periods  per  teacher  is  more  nearly 
standardized  in  the  large  schools  than  in  the  small  schools.  In  the 
former  50.3  per  cent  of  the  teachers  teach  five  periods  daily,  while 
in  the  latter  the  largest  percentage  teaching  any  given  niunber  of 
periods  is  27.5  per  cent  and  each  particular  nimiber  of  periods  is 
represented  by  a  rather  large  percentage  of  teachers  except  the  last. 
The  tendency  toward  standardization  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  as  we  proceed  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  schools 
This  is  probably  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  in  the  smaller 
schools  the  percentages  of  teachers  teaching  one  and  two  periods 
are  swelled  by  the  inclusion  of  superintendents  and  principals  as 
teachers. 
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Table  XX. 


NamlNr  of  periods  supenrised. 

Colo- 
rado. 

Tlll- 

DOiS. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Mlnne* 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

0 

7 
7 
13 
3 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

42 
15 
45 

8 
3 

1 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

24 
9 

20 
3 

1 
1 
0 

1 

23 
9 

22 
4 

3 

19 
9 

43 
2 

1 
0 

1 

36 
17 
25 
6 
8 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

26 
18 
17 
2 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

20 

1-6 

11 

MO 

9 

11-15 

3 

l»-20 

0 

21-25 

0 

26-») 

1 

31-^ 

0 

3M0 

0 

41-45 

1 

4»-» 

0 

a-6S 

1 

56-40 

0 

61-«» 

0 

46-70 

0 

46-100 

1 

111-115 

126-130 

181-136 

136-140 

156-140 

186-190 

t 

124 
6 

59 
3 

61 
4 

76 
6 

90 
3 

71 
3 

47 

ir«ir|iui 

2 

Number  of  periods  supervised. 

Kon- 
tana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklar 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

Total. 

0 

5 
2 

7 
1 
1 

11 
9 

25 
2 

1 
0 

1 

7 

7 

12 

1 

50 

28 

45 

12 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 

2 

7 
0 
1 
0 

1 

5 
3 
8 
0 
2 

25 
9 

37 
2 
3 
3 
2 

304 

1-5 

155 

6-10 

335 

11-15 

49 

16-20 

23 

21-25 

12 

36-30 

9 

31-35 

5 

36-40 

3 

41-46 

2 

46^ 

2 

51-66 

2 

56-40 

4I-«5 

46-70  .-,, ' 

46-100 

111-115 

126-130 

131-135 

136-140 

151-156 

156-140 

146-100 

Total 

16 
6 

40 
6 

27 
5 

145 
4 

15 
6 

18 
0 

81 
6 

912 

w«ite>i..                      
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NomlMr  of  periods  supervised. 

0-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

501-1^000 

1^1 

Total. 

0 

49 

21 

22 

3 

3 

119 
80 

134 
10 
7 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 

55 
31 
87 

4 
1 
0 
0 

1 

47 

13 

60 

17 

3 

4 

4 

1 

•       0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 
6 
17 
13 
8 
4 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

11 

4 
6 
3 
1 

4 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
I 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

304 

1-6 

156 

6-10 

335 

11-15 

4d 

16-20 

23 

21-25 

12 

26-30 

9 

31-35 

5 

36-40 

3 

41-45 

2 

46-50 

2 

61-55 

2 

56-60 

61-65 

66-70 

96-100 

126-130 

136-140     

156-160 

Total 

98 
0 

353 

4 

179 
5 

159 
6 

79 
8 

44 

13 

913 

M^iAii  . ,  ,     

5 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  many  teachers  are  being 
overworked.  Consequently  much  of  the  work  done  in  these  schools 
is  not  of  the  very  best  order.  It  is  further  evident  that  the  standards 
of  the  association  are  not  being  lived  up  to  in  practice  in  a  good  many- 
instances. 

Supervised  study, — Since  supervised  study  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  know  to  what  extent  the 
schools  of  the  association  are  adopting  some  method  of  study  super- 
vision. The  analysis  of  the  reports  concerning  supervised  study  from 
912  schools  is  represented  in  Table  XX,  which  should  be  read  thus: 
Of  the  34  schools  reporting  from  Colorado,  7  have  no  supervised 
study,  7  supervise  from  1  to  5  periods,  13  from  6  to  10  periods,  etc., 
and  the  median  number  of  periods  supervised  for  the  State  is  6. 

Before  passing  to  the  following  table  attention  should  be  directed 
to  three  points:  First,  the  wide  range  of  variation  among  the  schools; 
second,  the  comparative  uniformity  in  the  median  from  State  to 
State;  and  third,  the  effect  of  enrollment  as  expressed  in  the  median. 
The  wide  range  from  no  supervision  at  aU  to  the  supervision  of  190 
periods  shows  that  the  value  of  supervised  study  has  not  come  to  be 
universally  recognized  and  that  efforts  along  this  line  are  as  yet  ex- 
perimental. The  uniformity  in  the  median  from  State  to  State  would 
indicate  that  no  particular  State  is  especially  interested  in  the  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  the  median  from  0  for  schools 
having  enrollments  of  100  and  less  to  13  for  the  largest  schools  indicates 
that  the  larger  schools  have  been  forced,  possibly  because  of  the 
character  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located,  to  provide 
some  place  in  which  students  may  study. 
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Table  XXI  is  a  condensation  of  Table  XX  with  the  additional 
percentage  feature.  From  it  we  read  that  7,  or  20.6  per  cent,  of  the 
34  schools  reporting  from  Colorado  have  no  supervised  study;  20,  or 
68.8  per  cent,  supervise  from  1  to  10  periods  daily;  and  7,  or  20.6  per 
cent,  supervise  more  than  10  periods. 


Table  XXI. 


Cdo. 
rado. 

nu- 

nois. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri 

Number  of  periods  supervised: 

0 

7 

20 

7 

42 

60 
22 

24 

29 

6 

23 
31 

7 

19 

52 

4 

36 
42 

12 

26 
35 
10 

20 

1-10 

20 

Above..  ^. 

7 

TotaL 

34 

124 

59 

61 

76 

90 

71 

47 

Per  cent  snpervisixig: 

NoDeriods 

20.6 
68.8 
20.6 

33.9 
48.4 
17.7 

40.7 
49.1 
10.2 

37.7 
50.9 
11.4 

25.4 

69.3 

5.3 

40.0 
48.7 
13.3 

35.7 
49.3 
14.0 

42.6 

tidT^/.::::.:. ..::::..: 

42.6 

Above 

14.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Kon- 
tana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

Total. 

Number  of  periods  sup^rised: 

0 

6 

9 
2 

11 

34 

4 

7 
19 

1 

50 
73 
22 

4 

9 
2 

6 

11 

2 

26 
46 
10 

304 

1-10 

490 

Above 

118 

Total 

16 

49 

27 

145 

15 

18 

81 

912 

Per  cent  snpervisixig: 

No  periods 

31.3 
56.3 
12.4 

22.5 

69.4 

8.1 

26.0 

70.3 

3.7 

34.6 
50.3 
15.2 

26.7 
60.0 
13.3 

27.8 
61.2 
11.0 

30.9 
56.8 
12.3 

33.3 

1-10 

63.7 

Above 

13.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

501-1,000 

1,001  and 
over. 

Total. 

Number  ot  periods  supervised: 
0 

49 

43 

0 

119 

214 

20 

65 

118 
6 

47 
82 
30 

23 
23 
33 

11 
10 
23 

304 

1-10 

490 

Above. 

118 

Total 

98 

353 

179 

159 

79 

44 

912 

No  periods 

50.0 

43.9 

«.l 

33.7 

60.6 

6.7 

30.7 

65.9 

3.4 

29.5 
51.6 
18.9 

29.1 
29.1 
41.8 

25.0 
22.7 
62.3 

33.3 

63.7 

Above 

13.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

lOn.n 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table  XXII. 


Number  of  weeks  of  6  dajrs  eadi  in 
the  school  year. 


Below  34 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 , 

42 

Above  42 

Total 

Median 


4 


2 

1 

2 

40 

13 

40 

9 

26 

1 

1 

1 


136 
38 


a- 


3 
1 
2 
38 
0 
6 
2 
3 


1 
48 

0 
12 

0 

1 


65 

36 


i 


I 


4 

70 
0 
2 


62 
86 


76 
36 


1 

1 

0 

5 

2 

34 

10 

42 

1 

0 

1 


97 
89 


1 
0 
3 

49 
0 

12 
2 
3 


1 
5 
30 
1 
2 
2 
8 


70 
36 


49 
36 


8 
0 
3 
1 
2 


14 
36 


1 
1 
3 
42 
0 
1 


•a 


20 
3 
4 


48 
86 


2 
1 
6 

69 
4 

54 
8 
8 
0 
0 
1 


2 

15 

1 


i 

o 


I 


27  153 
36     36 


18 
36 


1 

14 
1 
0 
0 
1 


1 
2 
1 

44 
3 

23 
1 

13 


17 
36 


88 

36 


I 


11 

8 

30 

492 

28 

193 

35 

107 

2 

1 

3 


910 
36 


Table  XXIII. 


Number  of  recitation  periods  in  daily 
program. 


6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 
Median.... 


•S 


3 
15 
44 

17 
3 
2 


84 
7 


12 
12 


24 

7 


9 

26 

3 


38 
7 


1 
0 
1 


2 

8 


1 
7 

38 
7 
2 


65 
7 


1 

3 

19 

7 


30 

7 


1 

4 

14 

11 

2 


32 

7 


g 


1 
6 
5 


12 

7 


1 
14 

7 


22 

7 


i 

•a 


1 
9 
1 


11 
7 


i 


2 

26 

52 

10 

2 

1 


93 
7 


4 

I 


6 
3 


9 

7 


I 


3 
5 

1 


9 

8 


5 
40 
13 


58 
7 


o 


8 

72 

284 

101 

11 

8 


479 
7 


The  table  shows  that  in  33.3  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  the  associa- 
tion there  is  no  supervised  study,  that  in  53.7  per  cent  there  are  from 
1  to  10  periods  supervised,  and  that  in  13  per  cent  there  are  more 
than  10  periods  supervised.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  a  large  number 
of  the  cases  represented  by  the  53.7  per  cent  supervised  study  does 
not  so  much  give  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  make  an  experiment  or 
to  try  out  supervised  study  as  it  is  a  by-product  of  the  school  organi- 
zation. It  is  forced  rather  than  voluntary.  Not  infrequently  a 
school  has  a  study  room  where  the  students  are  supposed  to  be  when 
not  in  class.  Some  teacher  who  happens  not  to  have  a  class  during 
a  given  period  is  put  in  charge  of  the  study  room  for  the  one  period; 
another  teacher  takes  the  room  the  following  period,  and  so  on.  In 
a  great  many  cases  where  from  1  to  10  periods  of  supervised  study 
are  reported  this  is  probably  what  is  referred  to — ^not  exactly  super- 
vised study,  but  something  akin  to  it.  In  the  13  per  cent  of  schools 
which  have  more  than  10  periods  supervised,  doubtless  we  have  in 
some  cases  serious  attempts  at  study  supervision. 
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LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  YEAR,  SCHOOL  DAY,  ETC. 

In  Table  XXTT  we  have  the  analysis  of  910  reports  in  answer  to 
the  inquiry  as  the  niunber  of  weeks  of  five  days  each  during  which 
school  is  actually  in  session.  The  table  should  be  read  thus:  Two 
of  the  136  schools  reporting  from  Illinois  have  school  years  of  less 
than  34  weeks,  one  has  a  school  year  of  34  weeks,  etc.,  and  the  median 
length  of  school  year  is  38  weeks. 

The  striking  fact  brought  out  by  the  table  is  the  very  wide  varia- 
tion from  school  to  school  in  this  respect,  a  variation  of  10  weeks. 
This  variation  is  especially  noticeable  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 
However,  while  there  is  this  wide  variation,  the  mode  of  36  weeks 
stands  out  very  clearly  with  38  and  40  marked  oflF  distinctly  from  the 
rest.  The  median  is  also  36  in  every  State  except  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois, in  which  States  it  is  39  and  38,  respectively. 

Table  XXIV. 


Noinber  of  60-mlniite  hours  in  daily 
program. 

1 

• 

1 

3 

0 

2 
10 
14 
32 
16 

0 
16 

0 

6 

3 

2 

1 

•3 

i 

• 

i 

• 

q 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

55 

o 

•a 

I 
5?; 

i 

o 

§ 
1 

M 
O 

1 

•a 

1 

• 

• 

1 

B«low  A 

1 

4 

■  ■  •  « 

«  •  •  • 
1 

11 
15 

11 
0 
2 
3 
2 

1 

0 

2 

0 
12 
21 
12 

4 

6 

0 

0 

1 

2 

61 
5i 

1 

0 

1 

1 

14 
12 

5 
12 
10 

3 

4 

4 

2 

69 

5i 

1 

0 

5 

2 
13 
27 
21 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

1 

88 
6i 

1 

2 

0 

0 

14 

10 

23 

6 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

62 

7 

4i 

1 
3 
3 
0 
14 
5 
4 
5 
0 
3 
1 
1 

49 
5i 

2 

12 
9 

25 

42 

30 
9 

10 
4 
1 
3 
2 

149 
51 

2 

1 

2 

16 

23 

24 

7 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 

84 

7 

4 

1 
0 

1 
3 
5 
3 

1 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

28 

4 

'2" 
3 
4 

1 
5 
0 
1 
1 

1 

0 
4 
7 
2 
2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

32 

5 

f 

12 
11 
5 
0 
3 
2 

1 

10 
9 
4 
2 
1 
0 
1 

136 

M 

219 

6 

188 

5 

83 

6 

85 

M 

10 

5}  ........ 

26 

t!....: 

25 

Above 

15 

14 

48 
5J 

28 
Si 

. . . . 

Total 

114 
6i 

63 

17 
5i 

16 
5J 

862 

M«4iAn                              ,     .      , 

5* 

Table  XXV. 


Number  of  minutes  in  recitation 
perkxL 


Bflowar., 

37 

38 

» 

40 

II 

42 

a 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

56 

AboTe66.. 


Total. 
Median 


o 


1 
1 

0 

40 

5 

23 

17 

1 

35 

0 

3 

3 

0 

10 

4 

2 


145 
43 


I 


4 
0 
41 
1 
3 
5 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


64 
40 


Q 


1 

0 

15 

0 

13 

11 

0 

21 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


63 
43 


1 
9 
1 

34 
0 

10 
8 
0 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 
1 


74 
40 


i 


1 
1 
0 

29 
2 

18 

11 
1 

29 
0 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 


97 
42 


1 
0 
3 
1 

38 
0 
3 
4 
0 

11 
0 
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Number  of  recitation  periods  in  the  dmly  program. — Owing  to  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  question  on  the  blank,  the  available  reports  on 
the  nxunber  of  recitation  periods  in  the  daily  program  is  compara- 
tively small.  The  blank  asked  for  the  number  of  recitations  in  the 
daily  program.  Some  interpreted  this  to  mean  the  total  nmnber  of 
daily  Trecitations,  whUe  others  thought  it  had  reference  to  the  nimiber 
of  recitation  periods  in  the  daily  program.  Since  the  latter  interpre- 
tation was  made  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  was  accepted  and  made 
the  basis  of  Table  XXIII.  Where  another  interpretation  was  put 
on  the  question,  or  where  the  case  is  doubtful,  the  report  is  not 
included  in  the  table.  From  the  table  we  read  that  of  the  84  schools 
reporting  from  Illinois  3  have  but  5  recitation  periods  in  the  daily 
program,  15  have  6  periods,  etc. 

The  mode  is  clearly  seen  to  be  7.  The  median  is  7  for  the  associa- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  7  for  every  State  except  for  Kansas  and  South 
Dakota,  where  it  is  8. 

Number  of  GO-minute  hours  in  the  daily  program. — ^The  actual  num- 
ber of  60-minute  hours  in  the  school  day,  excluding  all  recess  periods, 
as  reported  from  862  schools,  constitutes  the  basis  of  Table  XXIV. 
The  table  is  imderstood  if  read  thus:  One  of  the  114  schools  reporting 
from  Illinois  has  a  school  day  of  less  than  four  60-minute  hours,  three 
of  4  hours,  0  of  4J  hours,  etc. 

The  striking  fact  here  brought  out  is  the  great  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  school  day  from  school  to  school,  which  ranges  from 
less  than  4  to  more  than  7  hours.  The  variation  from  State  to 
State,  however,  is  not  great,  the  medians  being  very  imiform,  in  no 
case  being  either  less  than  5{  or  more  than  5i  hours. 

Number  of  minutes  in  the  recitation  period. — Table  XXV  shows  the 
distribution  of  915  schools  reporting  on  the  number  of  minutes  in  the 
recitation  period.  It  should  be  read  as  follows:  The  recitation 
period  in  one  of  the  145  schools  reporting  from  lUinois  is  37  minutes 
in  length,  in  one  it  is  38  minutes,  in  0  it  is  39,  etc. 

Again,  the  absence  of  imiformity  is  the  surprising  fact.  As 
important  as  is  the  length  of  the  recitation  period,  we  find  it  varying 
from  below  37  minutes  to  above  55,  a  difference  of  20  minutes  at 
least.  Some  of  the  variation  may  be  due  to  the  misinterpretation 
of  the  question  asked,  which  called  for  the  number  of  minutes  in  ilie 
dear  in  each  recitation  period.  The  phrase  *^in  the  clear*'  was 
probably  overlooked  or  disregarded  in  some  oases  and  misinterpreted 
in  others.  It  was  intended  that  the  nimiber  of  minutes  required  to 
pass  from  one  recitation  to  another  be  deducted  from  the  length  of 
the  recitation  period,  because  the  class  is  not  actually  in  session  until 
the  students  are  in  the  classroom  and  the  recitation  begim.  The 
bimodal  character  of  the  distribution  is  evidenced  by  the  much 
greater  frequency  at  both  40  and  45  points  to  this  conclusion.     It 
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was  easier  to  give  just  40  or  45  minutes,  as  the  case  might  have  been, 
than  to  deduct  the  2  or  3  minutes  necessary  to  pass  between  classes. 

The  length  of  the  recitation  period  seems  to  vary  but  little  from 
State  to  State,  and  not  enough  to  call  forth  any  particular  comment* 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  length  of  the 
recitation  period  is  of  real  significance  and  that  the  marked  lack  of 
uniformity  in  this  respect  presents  a  serious  problem  to  an  association 
which  is  attempting  to  standardize  certain  of  the  features  of  the 
secondary  school  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  more  thorough  coopera- 
tion among  the  secondary  schools  and  between  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  colleges.  The  "imif  course  of  study,  while  defined  as  ''not 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  60-minute  hours  of  classroom  work,'" 
is  seen  to  be  a  somewhat  variable  unit.  The  lower  limit  is  set,  but^ 
since  the  upper  is  not,  the  actual  classroom  work  done  for  a  imit's 
credit  in  one  school  may  be  over  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  that 
done  in  another  school,  as  is  shown  by  the  reports.  For  example^ 
computation  based  upon  the  reports  from  the  four  extreme  schools 
concerning  the  number  of  weeks  of  five  days  each  in  the  school  year 
and  the  nimiber  of  minutes  in  each  recitation  period  discloses  the  fact 
that  in  two  of  these  schools  the  total  classroom  work  done  during  the 
school  year  to  get  a  imit's  credit  amounts  in  each  case  to  185  60-minute 
hours,  and  in  the  other  two  schools  the  unit's  credit  is  secured  by 
doing  only  103  60-minute  hours  of  classroom  work.  Surely  a  unit's 
credit  from  the  two  latter  schools  should  not  be  considered  equal  to 
that  from  the  other  two,  if  conditions  are  otherwise  at  all  comparable* 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  two  schools  giving  a  unit's  credit  for 
only  103  hours  of  work  are  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Of  the  910  schools  reporting,  there  are  36  that  do  not  meet 
these  requirements.  It  perhaps  should  be  added  that  in  practically 
every  case  the  commercial  period  is  of  exactly  the  same  length  as  the 
recitation  period,  while  the  laboratory,  manual  training,  agriculture^ 
cooking,  and  sewing  periods  are  in  each  case  just  double  the  recitation 
period. 

Number  of  daily  recitations. — ^The  total  nimiber  of  daily  recitations 
in  a  school  is  important,  because  it  determines  the  scope  of  the  course 
of  study  offered  by  that  school  to  its  students.  If  there  are  but 
comparatively  few  daily  recitations,  the  chances  are  that  opportuni- 
ties of  selection  on  the  part  of  the  student  will  be  limited  to  the 
standard  academic  subjects,  since  the  other  subjects  generally  come 
as  additional  subjects  and  do  not  take  the  place  of  those  which  are 
considered  to  be  imquestionably  necessary  to  the  course  of , study  of 
the  public  high  school.  Table  XXVI  is  a  brief  table  which  may  throw 
some  light  on  this  feature  of  the  school.  It  is  read  thus:  In  the  115 
schools  reporting  from  Illinois  the  average  number  of  daily  recitations. 
per  school  is  66,  in  the  51  Indiana  schools  it  is  68,  etc. 
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Table  XXVI. 
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Table  XXVII. 


Number  of  units  required  for  graduation. 

13i 

14 

15 

15* 

16 

m 

17 

17* 
3 

18 

10 

20 

21* 

24 

TotaL 

Number      of 
schools 

1 

1 

152 

13 

732 

7 

23 

14 

3 

1 

1 

1 

051 

It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  only  one  or  two  points  of  interest. 
Among  the  States  the  average  number  of  daily  recitations  varies 
from  36  in  Nebraska  to  73  in  Missouri.  That  this  variation  is  due 
largely  to  variation  in  size  of  schools  from  State  to  State  is  brought 
out  in  that  portion  of  the  table  in  which  enrollment  is  made  the  basis 
of  grouping  the  schools.  Here  we  see  the  number  of  daily  recitations 
increasing  from  27  in  schools  having  100  students  or  less  to  227  in 
schools  of  over  1,000  enrollment.  Of  course,  this  is  a  fact  that  is 
familiar  to  all,  but  it  nevertheless  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  large 
school  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  small  school  in  that  it  is 
able  to  offer  a  wider  range  of  subjects  and  is  therefore  better  enabled 
to  meet  the  needs  occasioned  by  individual  differences  among  the 
students  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  commimity. 

CONCERNING   GRADUATION. 


NUMBER   OF  UNITS   REQUIRED   FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  units  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  a  secondary  school  is  one  of  the  first  matters  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  any  attempt  to  bring  about  a  better  imder- 
standing  among  the  secondary  schools  and  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges  to  which  they  are  accredited,  this  feature  of 
the  high  school  is  of  especial  interest  to  us. 
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Nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  schools  reported  concerning  the  nxunber 
of  units  required  for  graduation.  These  reports  form  the  basis  of 
Table  XXVII  which  reads  from  left  to  right  as  follows:  One  school 
requires  but  13i  units  for  graduation;  one,  14  units;  152,  15  units,  etc. 
It  should  be  stated  here  that  according  to  the  standards  of  the  associa- 
tion, '^  No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  15  units, 
as  defined  by  the  association  for  graduation." 

Table  XXVIIL 


Kumber  of  units  for  each  gradoate  in 
1913. 
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15* 

16 

154 

17 

m 

1» 

19 

» 
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Ulinois. 


649 

305 

4,177 

490 

342 
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94 

97 

107 

30 
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Indi- 
ana. 


145 

320 

1,875 

197 

143 

86 

102 

10 

6 


2,884 


Iowa. 


299 

285 

1,900 

147 

108 

43 

26 

28 


2,836 


Kanisas. 


384 

40 

2,024 

8 

156 

2 

2 


2,616 


Michi- 
gan. 


715 

246 

2,081 
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233 

130 

77 

8 

17 
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Minne- 
sota. 


14 
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74 

69 

24 

8 
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848 

50 

86 

22 

407 

50 
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tana. 


28 

33 

284 

19 

76 

0 

3 

7 

2 
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Number  (limits  for  each  grada- 
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Ne- 
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114 

872 
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36 

25 
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Dakota. 


144 
52 

224 
27 
35 
19 
14 
1 


1,464 
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Ohio. 


158 

288 

5,775 

515 

445 

99 

161 

241 

8 


7,690 


Okla- 
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20 
64 
309 
18 
27 
10 
27 
1 
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South 
Dakota. 


6 

2 

323 

94 

52 

5 

10 


492 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


903 

149 

2,156 

279 

208 

27 
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35 

33 
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Total. 


4,241 
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25,430 

2,429 

1,995 

703 

1,135 
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Number  of  units  for  each  graduate  in 
1913. 
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445 

377 
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438 

239 
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328 
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75 
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104 

76 

122 
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92 
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62 

144 

446 

18 

59 

87 

15 

5 

45 
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4 

23 

14 

32 

1 

11 

232 

30 

4,096 

6,053 

3,941 

3,716 

3,306 

6,822 

10,959 

Total. 


4,241 

2,121 

25,430 

2,429 

1,995 

703 

1,135 

502 

307 

30 

38,893 


It  is  seen  that  732,  or  77  per  cent,  of  the  951  schools  reporting 
require  16  units  for  graduation,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  remain- 
ing schools  require  15  units.  Thus  in  this  matter  the  schools  seem 
to  be  thoroughly  standardized.  The  single  school  requiring  24  units 
18  a  six-year  high  school  in  a  school  system  in  which  the  six-and-six 
plan  is  being  tried  out. 
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NIJMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ORADUATIKO  IN   1913  WITH  MORS  THAN   14  UNITS. 

While  a  school  requires  a  student  to  do  a  certain  amoimt  of  work 
lor  graduation,  it  does  not  prevent  his  collecting  more  than  the 
required  number  of  imits  of  work.  This  surplus  of  work  done  in  the 
ingh  school  has  become  a  real  problem.  It  raises  the  question  of 
igiving  college  credit  for  work  done  in  the  secondary  school.  If 
college  credit  is  not  given  for  such  work,  the  question  arises  whether 
the  student  has  not  been  sacrified  to  a  lack  of  coordination  between 
>high  schools  and  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  if  credit  is  given,  it  is 
only  fair  that  work  of  a  high  grade  be  demanded. 

In  Table  XXVIII  is  shown  the  number  of  students  graduating 
from  the  schools  of  the  association  in  1913  with  more  than  14  units. 
The  table  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  based  upon  State,  the 
other  upon  population.  It  is  imderstood  when  read  thus:  649  of  the 
students  graduating  from  the  schools  of  Illinois  in  1913  graduated 
with  15  imits,  305  with  15J  units,  4,177  with  16  units,  etc. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  but  one  or  two  points 
brought  out  in  the  table.  While  the  great  majority  of  the  graduates 
are  credited  with  16  imits,  there  are,  nevertheless,  considerable  num- 
bers with  both  less  and  more  than  16  units.  There  seems  to  be  no 
particular  variation  from  State  to  State  in  this  matter,  while  the 
proportion  having  more  than  16  units  is  slightly  larger  in  the  large 
>cities  than  in  the  small  cities. 


Table  XXIX. 
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The  importance  of  the  question  just  raised  regarding  the  crediting 
l)y  a  college  of  surplus  work  done  in  the  high  school  becomes  very 
evident  after  an  examination  of  the  table,  since  there  is  a  range  of  7 
imits  among  the  graduates  from  the  schools  of  the  association  in  1913. 
It  is  obvious  that,  imless  some  provision  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
•coUege  for  the  crediting  of  the  work  done  in  excess  of  the  15  units 
(or  whatever  the  entrance  requirement  for  the  particular  college  may 
l>e),  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  lost  in  passing  from  the  secondary 
school  to  the  college  because  of  poor  articulation. 

QRADE  REQUIRED  FOR  PASSINQ  AND  FOR  RECOMMENDATION  TO  COLLEGE. 

That  the  grade  required  for  passing  and  the  grade  required  for 
recommendation  to  coUege  are  not  always  identical  in  a  high  school 
is  brought  out  by  Table  XXIX,  which  is  based  upon  928  reports 
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regarding  the  passing  grade  and  923  reports  concerning  the  grade 
required  for  recommendation  to  college.  Reading  from  left  to  right, 
13  schools  have  a  passing  grade  of  60,  12  a  passing  grade  of  65,  etc. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  grade  required  for  recommendation  to 
college  is  in  a  number  of  cases  higher  than  the  grade  required  for 
passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  variation  in  both  cases, 
although  70,  75,  and  80  are  much  more  frequent  than  any  other  of  the 
grades.  Since  grades  are  the  means  of  communication  between 
institutions,  there  is  evident  need  of  standardization  in  these  matters. 

Table  XXX. 
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■indent 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  number  of  the  schools  reporting, 
not  included  in  the  table,  grade  by  letter  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  instead  of  by 
nimoiber.    This  diflFerence  further  lessens  the  imiformity  in  grading. 

AVERAQB    OP   ORADUATINO    CLASS,    HIGHEST   AND    LOWEST    RANKING    STUDENTS. 

Three  hundred  schools  reported  the  average  in  all  subjects  of  the 
class  graduating  in  1913,  489  schools  reported  the  average  in  all 
subjects  of  the  highest  ranking  student  of  the  same  class,  and  433 
schools  reported  the  average  in  all  subjects  of  the  lowest  ranking 
student  who  was  actually  graduated.  The  distribution  of  these  3 
groups  is  foimd  in  Table  XXX,  which  is  read  thus:  The  average  of 
the  class  graduating  in  1913  from  1  school  was  74,  3  schools  76,  etc.; 
the  average  in  all  subjects  of  the  highest  ranking  student  in  1  school 
was  79,  in  1  school  80,  etc.;  and  the  average  of  the  lowest  ranking 
student  in  1  school  was  64,  in  1  school  66,  etc. 
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The  impressive  fact  brought  out  by  this  table  is  the  utter  lack  of 
uniformity  among  the  schoob  in  grading.  In  a  nimiber  of  cases 
the  average  of  the  highest  ranking  student  in  some  schook  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  lowest  ranking  student  in  others.  That  which  is  a 
very  high  grade  in  one  school  may  be  a  very  low  grade  in  another 
and  vice  versA;  and  it  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  with  the  change  of 
management  and  teachers  the  grading  m  a  given  school  wiU  change. 
Thus,  as  the  art  of  grading  now  stands,  for  it  is  evidently  far  from  a 
science,  a  grade  conveys  little  meaning  to  anyone  not  acquainted 
with  the  system  in  which  and  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  given. 
It  has  a  meanmg  for  the  person  who  gives  it  and  possibly  for  the 
one  who  receives  it,  but  it  goes  Uttle  farther. 

In  figure  14  the  relation  between  the  highest  ranking  student 
and  the  lowest  ranking  student  and  the  average  of  the  class  is  pre- 
sented graphically.  The  distance  along  the  horizontal  axis  denotes 
the  grade  and  the  distance  along  the  vertical  axis  the  per  cent  of 
schools.  Two  points  should  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  the 
grade  of  the  highest  ranking  student  and  the  average  of  the  class 
exhibits  less  variation  from  school  to  school  than  does  the  grade  of 
the  lowest  ranking  student,  the  mode  or  most  frequent  grade  being 
much  less  marked  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  In  the  second 
place,  the  irregularities  in  the  curve  representing  the  lowest  ranking 
student,  which  show  70,  75,  and  78  to  be  more  frequent  than  the 
grades  above  or  below,  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  not  so  much 
care  taken  in  grading  the  weakest  student  as  in  grading  the  strongest 
student.  In  a  great  many  schools  70  and  75  are  the  passing  grades. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  give  this  passing  grade  to  those 
students  who  rank  close  to  it.  If  a  student  seems  to  be  just  below, 
he  is  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  while,  if  he  is  just  above,  it  is 
easier  to  give  the  passing  grade  and  be  done  with  it. 

Table  XXXL 


Per  cent  of  those  going  to  college  in  highest  third  of  the  class. 

0 

1-9 

10-10 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-09 

100 

Total. 

Number  of  schools. . . 

11 

2 

6 

17 

28 

28 

82 

43 

17 

27 

9 

63 

333 

THE  RANKING  OF  THE   STUDENTS  WHO  GO  TO  COLLEGE. 

It  is  generally  assiuned  that  the  better  students  go  to  college. 
This  assiunption  is  borne  out  by  Table  XXXI,  which  is  based  upon 
the  reports  from  333  schools  regarding  the  per  cent  of  those  students 
going  to  college  from  the  class  graduating  in  1913  who  stood  in  the 
highest  third  of  the  class  while  in  high  school  (*' highest  third  mean- 
ing highest  numerical  third  after  the  class  is  ranked  from  best  to 
worst'O-  The  table  becomes  clear  if  read  as  follows:  In  11  of  the 
schools  reporting,  no  students  who  went  to  college  were  in  the  highest 
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third;  in  2  schools  between  1  per  cent  and  9  per  cent  were  in  the 
highest  third;  in  6  between  10  per  cent  and  19  per  cent  were  in  the 
highest  third,  etc. 


Table  XXXII. 


» 

State. 

Tllinob. 

Indi- 
ana: 

Iowa. 

ir^fMkA 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mi9- 

sourL 

Mon- 

tana. 

Number  students  graduating  in  1913 
who  have  gone  to— 
Colle(!e 

953 

67 

67 

65 

141 

422 

390 

231 

142 

48 
124 
159 

436 

73 

43 

46 

174 

148 

2S:{ 

174 

75 

35 
28 
72 

435 

49 

27 

42 

29 

119 

268 

229 

31 

48 
80 
88 

323 
45 
30 
76 
91 
96 
247 
543 
18 

63 

440 

80 

•      108 

63 

284 

215 

337 

288 

99 

34 

84 
88 

409 

53 

13 

36 

170 

101 

157 

165 

38 

33 
160 
113 

221 
23 
17 
11 
45 
70 

142 

114 

V29 

¥'- 

17 

13 

108 

41 

Commercial  school 

18 

Trades 

0 

Farmine 

15 

Normal  school 

4 

Business 

22 

At  home 

52 

other  occupations 

21 

Professions 

17 

Domestic  economy  and  agricul- 
ture  

1 
22 

Teaching 

15 

XTnknown 

11 

Total 

2,809 

1,586 

1,455 

1,663 

2,120 

1,448 

810 

238 

Per  cent  who  have  gone  to— 

CoUese 

33.9 
2.4 
2.4 
2.3 
5.0 
15.0 
13.9 
8.2 
5.1 

1.7 
4.4 
5.7 

27.5 
4.6 
2.7 
2.9 

ILO 
9.3 

17.8 

11.0 
4.7 

2.2 
1.8 
4.5 

28.9 
3.4 
1.9 
X9 
2.0 
8.2 
18.4 
15.7 
2.1 

3.3 
5.5 
6.7 

19.4 
2.7 
1.8 
4.6 
5.6 
5.8 
14.9 
32.5 
1.1 

3.8 

Q) 
7.9 

20.'' 

3.8 

5.1 

3.0 

13.4 

10.1 

15.8 

13.6 

4.7 

1.6 
4.0 
4.2 

28.2 

3.7 
.9 

X6 
1L7 

7.0 
10.8 
11.4 

2.6 

2.3 

11.1 

7.8 

273 
2.8 
2.1 
1.3 
5.6 
&6 
17.6 
14.1 
3.6 

2.1 

1.6 

13.3 

17.1 

Commercial  school 

7.6 

Trades 

0 

Farming 

6.3 

Normal*school 

1.7 

Business 

9.3 

At  home 

21,8 

Other  occunations ,. 

8L8 

Professions 

7.2 

Domestic  economy  and  agricul- 
ture ,^ 

9.3 

Teachini! 

6.3 

TTnknown 

4.6 

State. 


Number  students  graduating  in 
1913  who  have  gone  to— 

College 

Commercial  school 

Trades 

Farming 

Normal  school 

Business 

At  home 

Other  occupations 

Prof  ess  ions 

Domestic  economy  and  agri- 
culture   

Teaching 

Unknown 

Total 

Per  cent  who  have  gone  to— 

CoUege 

Commercial  school 

Trades 

Farming 

Normal  school 

Business 

At  home 

Otho-  occupations 

Professions 

Domestic  economy  and  agri- 
culture  

Teaching 

Unknown 


Ne- 
braska. 


183 
25 
16 
34 
54 
56 
118 
126 
22 

10 

155 

34 


833 


22.0 
3.0 
1.9 
4.1 
6.5 
6.7 
14.2 
15.1 
2.6 

1.2 

18.6 

4.1 


North 
Dakota. 


151 
18 
12 
23 
40 
67 
44 
83 
9 

4 

87 
20 


508 


29.7 
3.6 
2.4 
4.5 
7.8 

13.2 
8.7 

16.3 
1.8 

.8 
7.3 
3.9 


Ohio. 


1,311 
203 
275 
110 
165 
485 
631 
450 
129 

50 

88 

343 


4,149 


31.5 

4.9 

6.6 

2.7 

4.0 

1L7 

15.2 

ILl 

3.1 

1.2 
2.1 
5.9 


Okla- 
homa. 


61 
12 
12 
10 
26 
13 
41 
49 
3 

5 
11 
20 


262 


23.4 

4.6 

4.6 

3.8 

9.9 

4.9 

15.6 

18.7 

.8 

1.9 
4.3 
7.6 


South 
Dakota. 


131 
11 

6 

7 
87 

8 
54 
99 

9 

55 
10 
30 


447 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


405 

85 

66 

63 

224 

235 

327 

327 

53 

51 

66 

160 


2,061 


37.0 

19.7 

3.5 

4.1 

1.3 

8.2 

L6 

3.0 

8.3 

ia9 

L8 

1L5 

IZl 

15.8 

32.3 

15.8 

3.0 

2L6 

13.3 

2.5 

X3 

3.2 

6.7 

7.8 

TotaL 


5,490 

763 

001 

600 

1,484 

2,057 

3,001 

2.906 

673 

475 

871 

1,287 


30,389 


36.0 
3.7 
3.4 
XO 
7.3 

lai 

15.1 

14.3 

3.3 

X4 
4.3 

6.3 


1  The  reports  from  Kansas  concerning  teaching  were  unsatisfactory. 
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Table  XXXII— Continued. 


Population. 

Under 
2,600 

2,501- 
5,000 

5,001- 
7,600 

7,501- 
10,000 

10,001- 
15,000 

15,001- 
.'iO,000 

50,001 

and 

over. 

TotaL 

Number  students  graduating  in  1913 
who  have  gone  to— 

r^iw*.  

609 
99 
59 
175 
178 
264 
452 
600 
108 

79 
285 
134 

1,038 
194 
129 
198 
323 
408 
757 
787 
138 

156 
274 
274 

899 

144 
122 

89 
242 
298 
566 
445 

90 

97 
130 
175 

572 

73 

58 

44 

158 

205 

288 

265 

54 

38 

66 

107 

612 

84 

43 

46 

173 

234 

344 

303 

46 

16 

40 

112. 

652 
97 
116 
35 
166 
309 
406 
380 
104 

54 

58 

119 

1,018 
71 
164 
13 
244 
339 
278 
119 
138 

35 

18 

366 

5,490 

762 

Trades 

601 

Farming 

600 

NonnallK**u>oi 

1,484 

Bnsinmff 

2,057 

At  home ^ 

3,091 

Other  oocnDatlons 

2,908 

Professions 

673 

Domestic  economy  and  agricul- 
ture  

475 

Teaching 

871 

XJnloiown 

1,287 

Total 

3,127 

4,676 

3,297 

1,928 

2,0S3 

2,505 

2,803 

20,389 

P«  cent  who  have  gone  to— 
OUmw  

22.3 
3.2 
1.9 
5.6 
5.7 
8.4 
14.5 
19.2 
3.3 

2.5 
9.1 
4.3 

22.3 
4.1 
2.8 
4.2 
6.9 
8.7 
16.2 
16.8 
2.9 

3.3 
5.9 
5.9 

27.4 
4.4 
3.7 
2.7 
7.3 
9.0 
17.2 
13.5 
2.7 

2.9 
3.9 
5.3 

29.7 

3.8 

3.0 

2.3 

&2 

10.6 

14.9 

13.7 

2.8 

2.0 
3.4 
5.6 

29.8 

4.1 

2.1 

2.2 

8.4 

11.4 

16.7 

14.8 

2.2 

.8 
2.0 
5.5 

26.0 

3.9 

4.6 

1.4 

6.6 

12.3 

16.2 

15.6 

4.2 

2.2 
2.3 

4.8 

36.3 

2.5 

5.9 

.5 

8.7 

ai 

9.9 
4.2 
4.9 

L3 

.6 

13.1 

26.9 

Commercial  school 

3.7 

Trades 

3.4 

Farming 

Normal  school 

2.9 
7.3 

lai 

At  home 

16.1 

Other  occu  nations 

14.3 

Professions 

3.S 

ture 

2.4 

Teaching 

4.3 

6.3 

CoOege 


26.9  per  cent. 


At  home 


15.1  per  cent. 


Business  < 


10.1  percent. 


Nocmal  school 


7.3  per  cent. 


Teaching 


4.3  per  cent. 


Commercial  school   • 


3.7  per  cent. 


Tildes 


3.4  per  cent. 


Ptofeisions 


3.3  per  cent. 


Panning 


2.9  per  cent. 


Dom«tio  economyX  l^^^^- 
and  agriculture 


1 


Other  occupations  - 


14.3  per  cent. 


Unknown 


6.3  per  cent. 


Fio.  15.— Percentage  of  class  graduating  in  1913  who  are  in  various  pursuits. 
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The  significant  fact  is  that  of  the  333  schoob  reporting,  241,  or 
shghtly  over  72  per  cent,  report  that  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
students  who  went  to  college  were  in  the  highest  third  of  the  class. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that,  although  many  of  the  weaker  students  go  to 
college,  the  majority  rank  well  above  the  mediocre  student. 

OCCUPATIONS   OF   CLASS   GRADUATING   IN   1913. 

Since  the  school  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  place  to  which  the 
child  may  go  in  order  to  get  a  training  that  will  fit  him  for  his  place 
in  society  rather  than  as  a  place  to  which  he  may  go  to  be  put  through 
mental  gymnastics  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  is  of  interest  to  know 
what  these  students  in  the  high  school  do  after  graduation.  The 
analysis  of  596  reports  concerning  the  graduating  class  of  1913  has 
given  us  Table  XXXII,  which  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  being 
based  upon  State,  the  other  upon  population,  and  each  having  the 
accompanying  percentage  feature.  It  is  read  thus:  Of  the  2,809 
pupils  graduating  in  1913  from  the  77  schools  reporting  from  Illinois, 
953,  or  33.9  per  cent,  went  to  college;  67,  or  2.4  per  cent,  went  to 
commercial  schools,  etc. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  variation  from  State  to  State  in 
every  case,  although  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  the  graduates 
going  to  college  than  doing  any  other  one  thing  in  every  State  except 
Montana  and  Kansas,  in  which  States  the  largest  percentage  is  found 
staying  at  home  and  in  ^' other  occupations,'*  respectively.  In  the 
larger  cities  a  larger  percentage  goes  to  college,  enters  the  trades, 
and  goes  into  business  than  in  the  small  cities,  while  a  larger  percent- 
age goes  to  the  farm,  enters  ''other  occupations,'*  and  takes  up 
teaching  in  the  small  cities  than  in  the  large  cities. 

The  bar  diagrams  in  figure  15  represent  for  the  entire  association 
the  percentages  of  graduates  going  to  college,  staying  at  home,  going 
into  business,  and  so  on.  It  is  seen  that  over  one-fourth  of  the  high- 
school  graduates  go  to  college. 

Table  XXXIII. 


State. 

Number  of  reciUttion  room5. 

Colo- 
rado. 

Illi- 
nois. 

In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

0-5 

15 
12 
3 
3 
1 
1 
0 
1 

34 

39 

18 

17 

8 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

13 
31 
6 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 
0 
0 
2 

17 
30 
10 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 

26 
25 
14 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 

29 
40 
12 

8 
3 
3 
0 

1 
0 

1 
1 

27 

29 

6 

2 

0 

IS 

6-10 

19 

11-15 

7 

16-20 

1 

21-25 

1 

26-30 

2 

31-35 

I 

36-40 

2 

41-45 

1 

46-50 

0 

51  and  over 

1 



Total 

36 
7 

126 
9 

64 
9 

64 

8 

70 
7 

08 
8 

70 

7 

60 

Median 

7 
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Table  XXXIII— Continued. 


State. 

Number  of  recitation  rooniB. 

Mon- 
tana. 

Ne- 

braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
cousin. 

Total. 

0-5 

2 
9 
I 
2 

1 

1 

31 
14 

3 
0 

1 
0 
1 

19 
7 
2 

51 
54 
21 

9 

7 

4< 

2 

0 

1 

6 
8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

6 
10 
1 
1 
1 

31 
36 
10 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2. 

322 

MO 

363 

11-15 

116 

16-30 

53 

21-25 

29 

38-30 

19 

11-35 

10 

IMO 

12 

41-45 

9 

46-bO 

4 

51  aiKi  oVf  r             

5 

1 

Total 

16 
9 

50 
5 

28 
3 

149 

7 

17 
7 

19 
6 

85 

7 

942 

V«lian 

7 

Enrollment. 

Nomber  of  recitation  rooms. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

QOl-lfiOO 

1.001 
and  over. 

Total. 

0-5 

67 
31 

212 

147 

12 

0 

1 

27 
131 

24 
2 
1 

6 
49 

n 

27 
5 
0 
0 

1 

6 

4 

8 

23 

18 

13 

5 

1 

1 

4 
1 
0 
1 
4 
6 
5 
10 
8 
4 
5 

322 

6-10 

363 

11-15 

116 

16-30 

53 

21-25 

29 

2M0 

19 

81-35 

10 

16-40 

#......... 

12 

41-45 

9 

46-50.. 

... 

4 

51  and  over 

5 

Total 

99 
4 

372 
5 

;       185 

1               8 

1 

159 
12 

79 
20 

48 
37 

942 

MMhn.    

7 

MATERIAL   EQUIPMENT. 


NUMBBR  OP  ROOMS  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  PURPOSES. 

Table  XXXIII  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  942  reports  concerning 
the  number  of  rooms  used  exclusively  for  recitation  purposes.  It 
should  be  read  in  this  fashion:  In  Colorado  15  schools  reported  from 
0  to  5  rooms  used  exclusively  for  recitation  purposes,  12  from  6  to  10, 
and  so  on.  The  table  shows  that  for  the  whole  association  the 
number  of  recitation  rooms  for  the  largest  number  of  schools  falls 
in  the  interval  from  6  to  10,  and  that  5  schools  have  more  than  50 
rooms  used  for  recitation  purposes  only.  The  median  for  the  asso- 
ciation is  7.  Among  the  States  the  median  ranges  from  3  for  North 
Dakota  to  9  in  lUinois,  Indiana,  and  Montana.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  such  a  wide  variation  in  so  fundamental  a  matter 
as  the  number  of  recitation  rooms. 

The  median  for  the  several  groups  of  schools  when  grouped  accord- 
ing to  enrollment  shows  that  the  number  of  recitation  rooms  increases 
with  the  enrollment  of  the  school  since  it  advances  from  4  in  schools 
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with  enrollments  of  100  and  less  to  37  in  schools  having  enroUments 
of  more  than  1,000  pupils.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
median  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  does  the  enrollment. 

Table  XXXIV  is  a  table  of  medians  giving  the  median  number  of 
recitation  rooms,  laboratory  rooms,  manual-training  rooms,  domestic- 
science  rooms,  assembly  rooms,  and  rooms  used  for  more  than  one 
purpose  for  each  State  of  the  association  and  for  the  six  groups  of 
schools  when  grouped  according  to  enrollment.  The  table  is  read 
thus:  In  Colorado  the  median  number,  of  recitation  rooms  is  7; 
laboratory  rooms,  2;  manual-training  room,  1;  domestic-science 
room,*l;  assembly  room,  1;  room  used  for  more  than  one  purpose,  1; 
and  the  total  of  the  medians  is  13. 

The  table  shows  that  in  number  of  laboratory  rooms  the  schools 
of  lUinois  are  better  supplied  than  those  of  any  other  State,  while 
in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  the  median  is  lowest.  The 
median  number  of  manual  training  rooms  is  greatest  in  Montana, 
where  it  is  3.  In  both  Nebraska  and  Ohio  the  median  nimiber  of 
domestic  science  rooms  is  zero.  The  median  number  of  assembly- 
rooms  is  uniformly  1  throughout  the  States.  The  total  of  the 
medians  favors  Montana,  where  it  is  18,  and  Illinois,  with  17,  and 
North  Dakota  foots  the  list  with  a  total  of  but  9,  Nebraska  coming 
next  with  10. 

Enrolhnent  seems  to  aflFect  the  median  number  of  rooms  for  the 
various  purposes  in  every  instance  except  in  the  case  of  assembly 
rooms,  where  the  m^edian  is  uniformly  1  regardless  of  size  of  school. 

In  addition  to  the  rooms  used  exclusively  for  recitation  purposes, 
laboratory  purposes,  and  so  on,  a  school  frequently  has  a  number  of 
rooms  which  are  not  used  exclusively  for  any  one. purpose  but  for 
several  purposes.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  done  is  again  brought 
out  in  Table  XXXV,  as  is  also  the  number  of  overcrowded  rooms. 
From  the  table  we  read  that  the  median  number  of  rooms  used  for 
more  than  one  purpose  in  the  schools  of  Colorado  is  1,  and  the  median 
nimaber  of  overcrowded  rooms  in  the  same  State  is  zero.  The 
median  is  1  for  all  the  States  except  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  North 
Dakota,  where  it  is  2,  and  Missouri  and  Oklahoma,  where  it  is  zero. 
The  median  nimiber  of  overcrowded  rooms  is  uniformly  zero  in 
every  State  and  in  every  group  of  schools.  (The  reader  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  reporting  on  the  number  of  over- 
crowded rooms  may  be  influenced  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual making  out  the  report  to  put  the  school  in  the  best  light 
possible.  Exactly  what  an  overcrowded  room  is,  is  not  defined  by 
the  association.) 
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Table  XXXIV. 


State. 

Median  number. 

Colo- 
rado. 

nii- 

nois. 

In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

Recitation  rooms 

7 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

9 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1 

9 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

8 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

7 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

8 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

7 
2 
2 
2 

1 

2 

7 

L*horfttory  roonw. 

2 

Mfuinal  fraintnc  rooms. .  •   x 

1 

Domestic  science  rooms 

1 

Assembly  roon^s. 

1 

Rooms  used  for  more  than  1  pur- 
nose 

0 

*"'*'*'*  ••"•-••••• 

Total  of  medians 

13 

17 

15 

15 

13 

15 

16 

12 

Median  number. 


Redtation  rooms 

Laboratory  rooms. 

Manual  training  rooms 

Domestic  science  rooms 

Assembly  rooms 

Rooms  used  for  more  than  1  pur- 
pose  

Total  of  medians 


State. 


Mon- 
tana. 


9 
2 
3 
2 
1 


18 


Ne- 
bra^o. 


6 
2 
1 
0 
1 


10 


North 
Dakota. 


3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


9 


Ohio. 


7 
2 
1 
0 
1 


Okla- 
homa. 


7 
2 
1 
2 
1 


South 
Dakota. 


6 
1 
1 
1 
1 


12 


13 


11 


Wis- 
consin. 


7 
2 
2 
2 
1 


15 


Total. 


7 
2 
1 
1 
1 


13 


Median  number. 


Recitation  rooms 

Laboratory  rooms 

Manual  training  rooms 

Domtestio  science  rooms 

Assembly  rooms 

Rooms  used  for  more  than  1 
purpose 

Total  of  medians 


Enrollment. 


1-100 


4 
1 
0 
1 
1 


8 


101-200      201-300 


5 
2 
1 
1 
1 


8 
2 
1 
1 
1 


11 


14 


301-500 


12 
2 
2 
2 
1 


20 


501-1,000 


20 
3 
3 
2 
1 

1 


30 


1,001 
and  over. 


Total. 


37 

4 
4 
3 
1 

1 


50 


7 
2 
1 
1 
1 


13 


Table  XXXV. 


State. 

Median  number. 

Ck)lo- 
rado. 

lUi- 
nois. 

In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

Rooms  used  for  more  than  1 
pose. 

pur- 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

2 
0 

2 

0 

0 

Ovefciwded  rooms 

0 

State. 

Median  number. 

Montana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

Rooms  used  for  more  than  1 
uuTDoae 

1 

0 

* 

1 

0 

2 
0 

1 
n 

0 
n 

1 
n 

1 

o 
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Enrollment. 

Median  number. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

601-1,000 

1.001 
and  over. 

Total. 

Rooms  used  for  more  than  1 
DUTDOfle 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1 

0 

1 
0 

1 

Overcrowded  rooms 

0 

Table  XXXVI. 


Number  of  rooms. 

For  labo- 
ratory. 

For 
manual 

For 
domestic 
science. 

For 
assembly. 

Used  for 
more 
than  1 

purpose. 

Over- 
crowded 
rooni.<i. 

0 

99 
700 
132 

10 

1 

274 

651 

96 

17 

4 

277 

607 

64 

4 

112 

806 

34 

1 

818 

485 

109 

14 

6 

783 

1-3 

130 

4-8 

16 

9-15 

13 

16  and  over. 

1 

Total 

Median 

942 
2 

942 

1 

942 
1 

942 
1 

942 

1 

942 

a 

Table  XXXVII. 


State. 

Recitations  in  study  room? 

Colo- 
rado. 

Tlli- 
Bois. 

In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
sourl. 

No 

30 
6 

108 
23 

58 
6 

60 
6 

60 
10 

63 
36 

27 
43 

35 

Yes 

15 

Total 

36 

126 

64 

64 

70 

96 

70 

60 

State. 

Recitations  in  study  room? 

Mon- 
tana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis. 
oonsfaL 

TotaL 

No 

15 

1 

40 
10 

15 
13 

99 
50 

17 

19 

76 
10 

715 

Yes 

227 

Total 

16 

50 

28 

149 

17 

19 

85 

9^ 

1-1 

] 

Enrollment. 

Recitations  in  study  room? 

00 

101-200 

201-800 

3O1-.60O 

5dl-l,000 

1,001 
and  over. 

Total 

No 

56 
43 

260 
112 

164 
21 

141 
18 

60 
19 

84 
14 

715 

Yee 

227 

Total 

99 

872 

185 

169 

79 

48 

049 

Since  the  median  gives  only  the  central  tendency  and  does  not  give 
any  idea  whatsoever  of  range  or  deviation  from  the  central  tendency, 
it  is  likely  to  be  misatisfactory  and  give  a  false  impression.    Conse- 
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quentlj  Table  XXXVI  has  been  devised  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
In  this  table  it  is  attempted  to  give  the  distribution  for  each  item  of 
the  942  schools  reporting  on  the  nimiber  of  rooms  for  the  various 
purposes  and  the  nimiber  of  overcrowded  rooms,  without  grouping 
the  schools  according  to  either  State  or  enrollment.  It  is  seen  that, 
while  the  median  number  of  laboratory  rooms  is  2,  there  are  99 
schools  having  no  rooms  given  over  exclusively  to  laboratory  purposes, 
and  there  is  1  school  with  over  16  laboratory  rooms.  Furthermore, 
although  the  median  number  of  manual  training  rooms  is  less  than  that 
of  laboratory  rooms,  there  are  21  schools  having  9  or  more  manual 
training  rooms  as  opposed  to  1 1  having  a  like  number  of  laboratory 
rooms.  And  again,  the  median  number  of  overcrowded  rooms  is 
zero,  yet  there  are  159  schools  reporting  one  or  more  rooms  that  are 
overcrowded. 

If  a  school  does  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  recitation  rooms  to 
meet  the  demand,  it  frequently  has  resort  to  the  study  room.  This 
custom  is  to  be  deplored  because  both  the  student  and  the  teacher  are 
put  to  a  disadvantage  when  the  recitation  is  conducted  in  the  presence 
of  students  other  than  those  concerned  in  the  recitation.  It  also 
disturbs  the  study  of  the  students  in  the  study  room.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  practiced  in  the  schools  of  the  association  is  shown  in 
Table  XXXVII,  which  is  read  as  follows:  In  Colorado  30  of  the  36 
schools  reporting  do  not  and  6  do  have  recitations  in  the  study  room. 
Among  the  States  the  worst  offenders  in  this  regard  are  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota.  Although  it  is  more  frequent  to  find  recitations  in  the 
study  room  in  the  small  schools  than  in  the  large  schools,  the  small 
schools  by  no  means  have  a  monopoly  upon  the  practice.  For  the 
entire  association  227,  or  slightly  over  24  per  cent,  of  the  942  schools 
reporting  have  recitations  in  the  study  room.  This  is  indicative  of 
cramped  conditions  and  inadequate  material  facilities,  or  too  few 
instructors. 

VALUE   OP  SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS. 

Besides  rooms,  material  equipment  includes  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  proper  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  certain  of  the  other 
subjects.  The  value  of  equipment  in  the  various  subjects  is  repre- 
sented in  Table  XXXVIII,  which  is  a  somewhat  general  table  giving 
the  distribution  for  the  entire  association  of  the  schools  reporting  on 
each  item.  The  reader  will  notice  at  once  that  manual  training  is  not 
included  in  the  table.  This  is  due  to  the  omission  of  this  item  from 
the  report  blank.  The  value  of  equipment  for  manual  training  was 
not  asked  for  and  consequently  information  concerning  it  was  not 
given.  The  table  becomes  clear  if  read  as  follows:  Of  the  897  schools 
reporting  the  value  of  physics  equipment,  45  report  equipment  to  the 
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▼alue  of  from  $51  to  $200, 311  from  $201  to  $500,  etc.,  and  the  mediaix 
▼alue  of  physics  equipment  among  the  schools  of  the  association  is 
$650. 

The  reports  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  that  they  were  incom* 
plete  in  many  cases,  the  number  reporting  varying  from  897  for  physics 
to  376  for  agriculture.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  frequently  informa- 
tion was  withheld  when  the  value  of  equipment  was  zero.  The  table 
shows  a  very  wide  variation  among  the  schools  in  the  value  of  equip- 
ment for  each  subject.  In  every  subject  except  sewing  there  is  at 
least  one  school  having  over  $5,000  worth  of  equipment,  while  in 
every  one  except  physics  there  are  some  schools  having  less  than  $50 
worth  of  equipment.  The  amount  spent  annually  for  equipment  also 
varies  in  the  same  way. 

•  A  more  interesting  table  from  the  standpoint  of  comparison  is 
Table  XXXIX,  which  is  a  table  of  medians  similar  in  organization  to 
Table  XXXIV.  It  should  be  read  thus :  Among  the  schools  reporting 
from  Colorado  the  median  value  of  physics  equipment  is  $895,  of  com- 
mercial equipment  $675,  etc. 

Tablb  XXXVIII. 


Value  of  equipment. 


Under  ISO.... 

tsi-iaoo 

1301-4500 

1501-41.000.... 
$1^1-$2,000.. 
t2/)01-|5.000.. 
t5/)01-tl0.000. 
Above  $10,000. 


Total. 
Ifedion 


Phys- 
ios. 


45 

311 

29a 

154 

80 

12 

3 


807 
650 


Chem- 
Istry. 


13 

105 

2S2 

100 

00 

38 

7 

1 


735 
465 


Bot- 
any. 


h 

387 

238 

78 

29 

12 

2 


823 
180 


Zod- 

ogy. 


Agri- 
culture. 


113 

45 

25 

11 

1 


468 
170 


138 

164 

51 

13 

6 

2 

2 


376 
75 


Sewing. 


37 

274 

171 

40 

15 

6 


543 
175 


Cook- 
ing. 


60 

272 

158 

43 

14 

8 


562 
430 


Cont- 
merdal 
oourse. 


16 

36 

155 

160 

90 

25 

1 


483 
605 


Spent 
annu- 
ally. 


S26 

203 

1» 

105 

44 

15 

0 

1 


583 
285 


Table  XXXIX. 


Median  value  of  equipment 
for— 


Physics 

Commercial  oourse 

diemistry 

Cooking 

Botany 

Sewing 

Zoologv 

Agriculture. 

Total 

If edian  amoimt  spent  annu^y 


State. 


Colorado. 


$895 
675 
520 
490 
215 
185 
220 
50 


3,250 
245 


filinois. 


$840 
700 
740 
445 
205 
185 
215 
140 


3,470 
320 


Indiana. 


$490 
720 
415 
450 
210 
150 
185 
75 


2,605 
415 


Iowa. 


$555 

536 
400 
365 
110 
120 
120 
50 


2,255 
265 


Kansas. 


$430 
535 
310 
420 
160 
175 
150 
60 


2,240 
295 


Michigan. 


$840 
510 
460 
450 
185 
105 
165 
85 


2,800 
350 


Minne- 
sota. 


$645 
500 
4U 
540 
155 
200 
05 
385 


2,885 
635 
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Table  XXXIX— Continued. 


M  edim  valtM  of  eqnipiiMiit  for— 


Phyifcg... 

Oommareial  ooorw 

Cbemistry 

Cooldii« 

Botany 

Sewing 

Agrtowture. 

TotaL 

MedJan  amount  tpent  annually 


State. 


MJs- 
Bouri. 


$550 
776 
475 
450 
190 

aoo 

105 
115 


2,950 
230 


lion- 
tana. 


$1,500 
050 

820 
900 
300 
325 
750 
850 


5,505 
050 


Ne- 
braska. 


$390 
290 
255 
230 
195 

70 
225 

50 


1,705 
195 


North 
Dakota. 


$690 
666 

300 
416 
195 
160 
150 
125 


2,500 
400 


Ohio. 


$836 

680 
636 
450 
136 
190 
96 
50 


3,070 
200 


OkUi- 
homa. 


Sooth 
iDakotA. 


$400 
850 
650 
375 
150 
140 
175 
75 


2,715 
600 


$625 

loo 

415 
450 
225 
125 

176 
40 


2,555 
170 


Wis- 

oonDD* 


$670 
736 
486 
390 
186 
176 
176 
66 


2,870 
260 


Median  yalue  of  equipment 
tor— 


Physics. 

Comnurdalooune 

Chemistry 

Cooking 

Botftny 

Sewing 

Zoology 

Agrksnlture. 

Total 

Medkm  amount  spent  annually 


Enrollment. 


1-100 


$490 
350 
375 
410 
135 
150 
120 
65 


2,085 
175 


101-200 


$460 
420 
335 
360 
180 
115 
100 
65 


1,965 
190 


201-300 


$680 
575 
440 
'380 
165 
160 
125 
75 


2,600 
300 


301-600 


$930 
760 
740 
525 
310 
225 
260 
125 


3,875 
440 


501-1,000 


$1,880 
1,340 
1,060 
716 
480 
430 
470 
200 


6,565 
800 


1,001  and 
over. 


$2,750 
1,780 
1,740 

866 
1,160 

800 
1,060 

600 


10,755 
960 


TotaL 


430 
180 
176 
170 
76 


2,760 
.  285 


For  the  entire  association  physics  ranks  first  with  $650  as  the 
median,  commercial  subjects  second  with  $605,  and  agricultiire  last 
with  only  $75.  This  same  order  is  followed  in  most  of  the  States, 
but  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  as  can  be  readily  seen  upon  exam- 
ination of  the  table.  The  number  of  interesting  comparisons  that 
could  be  drawn  is  almost  without  hmit,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  most  important.  A  most  interesting  fact  ia 
that  the  Montana  schools  seem  to  be  in  a  class  by  themselves,  for  in 
every  case  except  that  of  commercial  subjects  the  median  is  higher 
for  Montana  than  for  any  other  State.  To  be  sure  only  16  selected 
schools  are  included  in  the  Montana  report.  The  total  of  medians 
gives  to  Montana  $5,595  and  to  Illinois,  the  nearest  competitor,  only 
$3,470.  At  the  other  extreme  we  find  Nebraska  with  a  total  of  but 
$1 ,705,  less  than  one-third  that  of  Montana.  In  the  number  of  dollars 
spent  annually  Montana  also  heads  the  list  with  $650  and  South 
Dakota  comes  last  with  $170. 

Turning  to  the  other  half  of  the  table  we  see  that  in  every  case  the 
median  value  of  equipment  increases  with  the  size  of  school.  An 
interesting  exception  to  this  statement  is  disclosed  upon  comparing 
the  group  of  schools  having  enrollments  of  100  pupils  or  less  with  the 
group  of  schools  next  larger  in  size — that  is,  those  having  from.  101 
to  200  pupils.     Except  in  the  case  of  agriculture  and  commercial 
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subjects  the  median  favors  the  group  of  smaller  schools  and  the  total 
favors  the  smaller  schools  by  $100.  An  explanation  of  this  fact  is 
probably  found  in  the  fact  that  only  the  exceptional  school  of  an  enroll- 
ment of  less  than  100  is  able  to  quaUfy  for  admission  to  membership 
in  the  association.  This  includes  a  number  of  private  schools  and 
academies  in  which  the  equipment  is  generally  somewhat  more 
elaborate  than  in  the  ordinary  public  high  school  of  the  same  size. 

LIBRARY   FACILITIES. 
THE   HIGH-SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

The  high-school  library  is  coming  to  be  a  real  and  valuable  feature 
of  the  modem  high  school.  The  character  of  this  library  among  the 
north  central  schools  can  be  determined  in  a  measure  by  an  examina- 
tion of  Table  XL,  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  the  kind  and 
number  of  books  in  these  schools  as  determined  by  the  reports.  The 
table  becomes  clear  when  read  as  follows:  Of  the  704  schools  reporting 
on  the  nimiber  of  volumes  in  the  high-school  hbrary  for  English,  4  re- 
ported no  volumes,  70  reported  from  1  to  50,  234  from  51  to  200,  etc., 
and  the  median  number  of  volumes  for  English  is  238.  In  addition 
to  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Hbrary  this  table  gives  the  number 
of  volumes  added  in  1913  and  the  number  of  doUars  spent  for  books 
diuing  the  same  year.  This  table  is  of  interest  to  show  the  variation 
from  school  to  school  in  the  number  of  volumes  for  the  various 

subjects. 

Table  XL. 


Number  of  volumes. 


0 

1-50 

61-200 

201-600 

601-1,000 

1,001-2,000.... 
2,001-5,000.... 
6,001  and  over 

Total... 
Median 


s 

H 


4 

70 

231 

237 

105 

42 

11 

1 


704 
238 


Number  of  volumes. 


0 

1-50 

61-200 

201-500 

601-1,000 

1,001-2,000 

2,081-5,000 

6,001  and  over. 

Total... 
ICediaB 


n 


3 

61 

313 

234 

77 

22 

1 


711 
189 


196 

442 

34 

5 

1 


678 
7 


158 
129 

192 

145 

48 

10 

10 

1 


693 
83 


I 

213 

452 

17 

2 


684 
5 


S 


H 

166 

356 

150 

21 

4 

0 

1 


697 
21 


i 


295 

388 

13 

1 


097 
2 


I 

o 


53 

557 

70 

8 


688 
18 


I 

« 

be 

9 

306 

370 

16 

5 


42 

589 

65 

2 


698 
16 


I 


140 

430 

102 

3 

0 

1 


676 
14 


• 


01 

536 

50 

10 


127 

473 

78 

13 

1 


129 

531 

30 

1 


696 
13 


692 
10 


700 
9 


09 

661 

38 

5 


699 
9 


< 


176 

453 

55 

8 

2 

1 


095 

8 


336 

359 

4 


607 
2 


699 
1 


675 
0 


i_ 

356 

281 

44 

1 


682 
0 


1 

544 

116 

17 

2 

1 


680 
0 


^1 
^1 

ill 

114 

282 

181 

68 

12 

0 

1 


667 
87 


e 


«  a 
oa  "^ 

167 

401 

74 

10 

6 

0 

1 


660 
IS 


73 
V 

•o  . 

Is 

I 

m 

10 

261 

342 

99 

32 

0 


763 

78 


8 


190 

443 

60 

6 


694 
8 


n 


OQ 


10 

167 

376 

138 

34 

6 

1 


732 
Ul 
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In  Table  XLI  is  set  forth  the  number  of  sets  of  encyclopedias  in 
the  libraries  of  the  high  schools.  From  it  we  read  that  of  the  799 
schools  reporting,  8  report  no  encyclopedias;  93  report  1  set  each; 
218,  2  sets,  etc.  The  median  nimiber  of  sets  per  school  is  3.  The 
table  shows  that  although  there  is  an  actual  variation  of  from  Q  to 
16  sets  pec  school,  the  great  majority  have  either  2,  3,  or  4  sets. 


Tablr  XLI. 

Bets  of  enoyclopedia. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 
64 

6 
27 

7 
16 

8 
17 

9 
9 

10 
10 

11 

12 

15 
1 

16 
1 

To- 
tal. 

Me. 

diaii. 

Number  of  schools. 

8 

gs 

218 

219 

114 

1 

1 

799 

3 

Table  XTJI  is  another  table  of  medians,  and  is  read  in  this  way: 
The  median  number  of  volumes  for  English  in  the  hbraries  of  the 
schools  of  Colorado  is  290,  for  history  170,  fiction  200,  etc.,  and  the 
total  of  the  medians  is  807. 


Table  XLII. 


State. 

^ ,  • 

Median  namber  volumes  for— 

Colo- 
rado. 

Illinois. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Hichi- 
gan. 

Minniv 
sota. 

Mis- 

souri. 

Englfeb 

290 
170 

aoo 

23 

15 

15 

18 

13 

9 

15 

8 

6 

10 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

281 

232 

88 

8 

22 

19 

19 

22 

18 

13 

13 

4 

22 
14 
1 
5 
3 
0 
7 
6 
0 

209 

196 

23 

0 

20 

18 

15 

18 

13 

10 

7 

1 

3 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

193 

160 

50 

34 

12 

15 

14 

8 

7 

4 

6 

8 

7 

9 

6 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

175 

184 

68 

48 

12 

9 

0 

12 

7 

3 

7 

16 
3 
0 
0 
4 
5 
4 
0 
Q 
0 

275 

221 

140 

19 

22 

19 

15 

14 

13 

15 

15 

5 

14 

9 

6 

2 

1 

2 

8 

5 

0 

255 

234 

180 

32 

24 

18 

26 

9 

7 

17 

18 

33 

17 

8 

13 

9 

10 

5 

0 

5 

0 

286 

History 

217 

Fletlon 

67 

Education 

44 

Botanj 

Physics 

Ctrk* 

Latin 

Qannan. .  - 

Chwnlstry 

7 

12 

10 

14 

6 

6 

Pbyadcal  Kaoeraphy 

6 

Agricultora 

21 

Zoology'. 

9 

Mtttmnat-iott 

6 

Pliyslolocy 

0 

f5o5rtnr^ 

0 

MapuaTtnUntne. 

0 

q^Mlug  ,    

0 

ComiMrcial  oouraa 

0 

Drawlnc 

0 

Frmch 

0 

Total 

807 

797 

606 

531 

557 

820 

919 

708 
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Tablk  XLII — Continued. 


lledlaii  number  volumes  for— 


BncUsh. 

History 

Flotion 

Education 

Botany 

Physios 

Clvlos 

Latin. 

German 

Chemistry 

Physical  geography 

Agriculture 

Zoology 

Mathematics 

Physiology 

Cookiiig 

ManuaTtraining. . . 

55^in«...V 

Cbnmiercial  course. 

Drawing 

French 

Total 


State. 


Montana. 


117 

217 

34 

8 

23 

21 


0) 


I 


21 
27 
18 
13 
3 
8 


0 
0 
2 


811 


Ne- 
braska. 


61 

98 

40 

38 

11 

10 

8 

6 

4 

7 

e 

17 
0 
8 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


313 


North 
Dakota. 


3fi0 

163 

83 

19 

19 

19 

15 

9 

9 

14 

13 

8 

7 

9 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 

0 


781 


Ohio. 


192 

138 

81 

13 

10 

14 

12 

11 

10 

6 

6 

6 

2 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


612 


Okla- 
homa. 


260 
126 
41 
23 
9 
12 
6 
6 
5 
7 
8 
6 
6 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


606 


South 
Dakota. 


213 

21 

21 

13 

18 

16 

16 

11 

15 

9 

16 

16 

9 

2 

3 

3 

8 

14 

0 


1,018 


sin. 


231 
238 
93 
21 
28 
26 
23 
15 
16 
9 
30 

la 

0 
0 
13 
6 
4 
0 
7 
1 
0 


760 


Median  number  volumes  for— 


English 

History 

Fiction 

Education 

Botany 

Physics 

Civics 

Latin. 

German 

Chemistry 

Physical  geography 

Agriculture 

Zootogy 

MMhematics 

Physiology 

Cooking 

MaBnaltraining. . . 

Sewing 

Commercial  course. 

Drawing 

French 

Total 


Enrollment. 


1-100. 


186 
140 
125 
14 
12 
9 
9 
8 
6 
8 
6 
5 
6 
7 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 


560 


101-200. 


175 

153 

80 

25 

15 

15 

9 

10 

7 

6 

9 

12 

6 

6 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


535 


201-300. 


247 

198 

70 

23 

16 

17 

15 

12 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 

8 

5 

3 

1 

1 

0 

*0 

0 


658 


301-500. 


344 

347 

64 

17 

21 

18 

17 

16 

17 

12 

10 

8 

9 

8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


818 


501-1,000. 


517 

356 

113 

16 

31 

23 

39 

32 

38 

25 

16 

0 

21 

15 

12 

8 

5 

5 

4 

12 
0 


1,288 


1.001 
ana  over. 


850 
760 
113 
25 
53 
40 
69 
43 
63 
27 
43 
3 
37 
24 
16 
16 
19 
4 
14 
26 
17 


2,241 


TotaL 


288 

189 

83 

21 

18 

16 

14 

1% 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


663 


For  the  entire  association  the  table  shows  English  leading  with  238 
volumes,  history  second,  with  189,  and  commercial  subjects,  drawing, 
and  French  tying  for  last  place  with  medians  of  zero.  English  also 
leads  in  every  State  except  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin,  where 
it  is  siu*passed  by  history.  The  examination  of  the  totals  brings  out 
the  interesting  fact  that  here  again  the  Nebraska  schools  have  a  firm 
grip  on  last  place  with  but  313  volumes,  as  opposed  to  1,018  for  the 
South  Dakota  schools,  which  represent  the  other  extreme. 

The  size  of  the  school  seems  to  have  about  the  same  effect  upon 
library  equipment  as  it  was  found  to  have  upon  material  equipment, 


1  The  blanks  sent  to  the  Montana  schools  did  not  call  for  these  subjects. 
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except  in  the  case  of  books  of  fiction,  for  education,  and  for  agricul- 
ture. In  these  three  cases  the  table  shows  no  definite  correlation 
between  the  number  of  volumes  and  the  size  of  school.  The  same 
relation  between  those  schools  having  enrollments  under  100  and 
those  with  from  101  to  200  pupils  is  found  here  that  was  found  in 
the  tables  on  material  equipment.  The  group  of  smaller  schools  has 
facilities  superior  to  those  of  the  other  group. 

Table  XLTTT  gives  the  median  number  of  United  States  and  State 
Government  reports,  and  is  read  thus:  In  the  schools  of  Colorado  the 
median  number  of  United  States  Government  reports  is  83  and  of 
State  government  reports  7.  It  is  seen  that  the  larger  schools  do 
not  possess  a  larger  supply  of  these  reports  than  do  the  smaller  schools. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  free. 

Table  XLIII. 


State. 

Medkn  muiiber  TOlvimes  of— 

Colo- 
rado. 

nilnoli 

.    Indl- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Hichi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

Unit6d  Slates  Oovammmt  r«|>ort9. . . 

83 

7 

35 
11 

33 
10 

30 
13 

39 
0 

41 
25 

40 
21 

22 
7 

State. 

Ifodln  nomlNr  TolamM  or— 

Hontans. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wtecon- 
sin. 

United  Statas  OoTvniiMiit  ro- 
jports 

40 
6 

fiO 
15 

46 
9 

10 
0 

31 
0 

fiO 
12 

40 

Stalt  fOTcrniiMot  reports 

20 

Enrollment. 

• 

Medkn  number  Tolomes  of— 

1-100. 

101-200. 

201-300. 

301-600. 

501-1,000. 

1,001 
andoTer. 

Total. 

Cnlled  States  Oorermnent  re- 
ports.  •  «••••••••••••• •• 

23 

41 

40 
14 

33 

34 

42 

37 

8ute  foremment  reports 

8 

16 

1 

0 

0 

10 

U 

In  Table  XLIV  is  given  the  median  number  of  sets  of  encyclope- 
dias per  school.  It  is  read  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  tables. 
The  interesting  fact  is  the  striking  uniformity  from  State  to  State, 
the  median  being  3  sets  per  school  in  every  State  except  Nebraska 
and  Oklahoma,  where  it  is  2.  The  larger  schools  show  a  median  of  4 
sets  as  opposed  to  2  for  the  smallest  schools. 
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Table  XLIV. 


State. 

Median  nnmber  aets  of— 

Colo- 
rado. 

Illinois 

In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri 

EncToloTKKlias r . , 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

State. 

Median  number  sets  of— 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

EncYcloDedias 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Enrollment. 

Median  number  sets  of— 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

soi-i/mo 

l/Wland 
over. 

Total. 

EncTcloDedlas 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

1 

Table  XLV  gives  the  median  number  of  books  per  school  added  in 
1913  and  the  median  number  of  doUars  spent  for  books  in  the  same 
year.  Among  the  States  the  smallest  number  of  books  added  per 
school  as  represented  by  the  median  is  44,  for  Nebraska;  the  largest  is 
150,  for  Oklahoma.  The  largest  amount  of  money  spent  per  school  is 
$175,  for  Oklahoma,  and  the  smallest,  $75,  for  Ohio.  The  effect  of  en- 
rollment is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  cases,  so  it  need  not  be 

discussed  again. 

Table  XLV. 


Median  number  of— 

State. 

• 

Colo- 
rado. 

niinois 

In- 
diana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

Books  added  in  1913 

82 
191 

53 
$125 

72 
$105 

55 

$81 

66 
$99 

102 
$137 

94 
$95 

80 

Amount  snent  for  books  in  1913 

$118 

State. 

Median  number  of— 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

Books  added  in  1913 

110 
1125 

44 

$90 

88 
$88 

64 
$75 

150 
$175 

106 
$138 

80 

Amount  spent  for  books  In  1913. . 

1106 

Enrollment. 

Median  number  of— 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

501-1/)00 

l/Wland 
over. 

TotaL 

Books  added  in  1913 

Amount  spent  for  books  in  1913. . 

58 
187 

63 
S82 

70 
$97 

108 
$112 

97 
$145 

270 
$263 

78 

$in 
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THS  CITT  UBRART. 


It  often  happens  that,  besides  the  high-school  library,  the  high 
school  has  access  to  a  city  library.  The  extent  to  which  the  cities 
in  which  the  schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  are  located 
have  public  libraries  is  brought  out  in  Table  XLVI.  This  table  is 
understood  when  read  thus:  In  Colorado  the  cities  in  which  5  of 
the  32  schools  reporting  are  located  have  no  public  libraries;  the 
cities  in  which  4  of  the  schools  are  located  have  libraries  of  2,500 
volumes  or  less,  etc. 

The  States  in  which  the  cities  are  least  well  equipped  with  libraries 
are  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and  Missouri,  while  the  cities  of  Mon- 
tana, Illinois,  and  Indiana  seem  to  be  very  well  provided.  An 
examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  based  upon  population  shows 
that  the  number  of  cities  not  having  libraries  steadily  decreases  as 
the  size  of  city  increases  and  that  the  size  of  library  increases  along 
with  the  size  of  the  city.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  a 
school  enjoys  in  being  situated  in  a  large  city,  although  this  advan- 
tage may  be  diminished  by  the  fact  that  in  a  large  city  the  library 
may  not  be  so  easily  accessible  as  in  a  small  one. 

Table  XLVI. 


State. 

Number  of  volumes  In  elty  library. 

Colo- 
rsdo. 

nUnols. 

Indi- 
ana. 

Iowa. 

Kan- 
sas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minnc- 

S0t*l. 

Mis- 
souri. 

0 

5 
4 

10 
8 
3 
2 

11 
11 
16 
31 
20 
12 
2 
29 

3 
5 
11 
17 
9 
6 
0 
2 

1 

8 

16 

12 

8 

3 

16 

14 

10 

9 

5 

1 

18 

11 

10 

16 

14 

9 

0 

7 

7 

7 

19 

11 

5 

1 

1 

10 

21 

l-2jM0 

6 

2,561-6,000 

2 

6.001-15.000 

4 

10.001-2S.000 

1 

S.001-6O.000 

0 

fiO.001-100.000 

1 

lOD.OOl  andoTor 

13 

ToUl 

32 

132 

52 

48 

54 

85 

61 

48 

State— Continued. 

Number  of  Tolomes  In  city  library. 

Mon- 
tana. 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklap 
homa. 

South 
DflJcota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

Total. 

0 

1 
0 
3 
2 
5 
1 

9 
12 
14 
6 
2 
3 
2 

9 
7 
5 
2 

25 

6 

21 

25 

10 

7 

9 

21 

3 
2 
2 
6 

1 

2 
2 
5 
4 
3 

3 

7 

24 

16 

19 

2 

0 

5 

133 

l-3Ji<N> 

102 

2mI'5M0 

168 

6JX)1-1 0.000 

160 

lOiXll-36.000 

114 

26.001-60.000 

46 

60.001-1 00.000 

16 

100.001  Mid  over 

87 

Tofal 

12 

48 

23 

133 

14 

16 

76 

834 

106 
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Tablb  XLVI— CoBtiaued. 


Population. 

Number  of  yohmiM  in  city  library. 

Undor 
2,500 

6,000 

MOl- 
7^ 

7J501- 
lOJOOO 

lOOOI- 
UJOOO 

16JXM- 
6(^,000 

60,001 
and 

OV9t, 

Total. 

0 

67 
58 
39 
10 

86 
38 
88 

48 
0 
1 
0 
3 

10 
8 
30 
40 
30 
3 

6 

4 

U 

88 

16 

1 

4 
3 
8 
U 
81 
6 

1 

1 

0 

16 

84 

81 

2 

1 

2' 

1 

4 

6 

13 

84 

181 

1-2,600 

lOi 

3|5(n-6,000 

168 

6.001-10.000 

16t 

10.001-35.000 

114 

96.001-60.000 

48 

60,001-100,000 

15 

100.001  and  over 

87 

Total 

188 

2U 

100 

71 

68 

85 

110 

884 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 


THE  MBTHOD  OF  BLBOTION. 


Does  the  student  elect  by  subject,  or  by  course,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  f  This  is  a  question  that  must  be  answered  in  some 
way  by  every  school  that  permits  any  election  whatsoever.  Table 
XLVII;  is  based  upon  the  reports  from  909  schools.  It  is  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  one  giving  the  actual  number  of  cases,  the  other 
the  percentages,  and  is  read  as  follows:  Of  the  34  schools  reporting 
from  Colorado,  19,  or  56  per  cent,  permit  their  students  to  elect  by 
subject;  4,  or  12  per  cent,  permit  their  students  to  elect  by  course; 
and  11,  or  32  per  cent,  combine  the  two  methods  of  election. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  [the  whole  association  election  by 
subject  occurs  about  as  frequently  as  election  by  course,  while  the 
combination  method  is  very  nearly  as  frequent  as  either  of  the  other 
two.  From  State  to  State,  however,  some  differences  are  plainly 
visible.  Election  by  subject  predominates  to  a  considerable  degree 
in  Colorado,  Michigan,  and  Indiana;  election  by  courses  in  Ohio, 
Iowa,  and  North  Dakota;  while  in  Montana,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
Kansas,  the  combination  method  is  most  frequently  found.  The 
size  of  city  seems  not  to  be  definitely  related  to  the  method  of 
election,  although  there  does  seem  to  be  some  tendency  in  the  largest 
cities  to  adopt  the  method  of  election  by  course.  This  same  state- 
ment holds  for  the  size  of  school,  as  an  examination  of  the  table 
will  show. 
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Table  XLVII. 


Milbod  of  etoetloo. 


Bjidbleet 

Byeoone 

Both. 

Total 

Per  ocnft  bj  sol^cet 
Per  emft  by  ooane. 
Ptf  ocnft  1^  both... 


State. 


Colo- 
iido. 


19 
4 

11 


84 


56 

12 
82 


nu- 


48 
40 
SO 


122 


86 
40 


iBdl- 


18 
18 


60 


48 
22 
80 


Iow». 


17 
80 
16 


68 


27 
48 
25 


18 
24 
80 


72 


25 
83 
42 


lOchf- 


60 
20 
25 


06 


53 
21 
26 


Ifltiiio* 
sots* 


20 
21 


66 


88 
80 
32 


•ooil. 


tl 
If 
10 


a 


Ifethod  of  election. 


State. 


Uaa- 
tana. 


Bjsobloet 

BjooniBe 

Both. 

Total 

Per  cent  by  sabjeot 
Per  cent  by  ooofw. 
Perocntbyboth... 


1 

5 
10 


16 


6 
81 
68 


No. 


IS 
21 
18 


49 


81 
48 
26 


North 
Dakota. 


9 

12 

6 


27 


88 
46 
22 


Ohio. 


I? 

44 


139 


20 
48 
82 


OUa- 
homa. 


6 
4 
4 


14 


42 
20 
29 


Sooth 
Dakota. 


6 
8 
6 


10 


26 
42 
82 


Wi». 


80 
28 
80 


88 


84 
32 
84 


TotaL 


81i 
830 
874 


909 


Method  of  etoctkm. 


BysQl^leet 

By  oonne 

Both. 

Tottf 

Per  ocnt  by  sal^eet 
Per  eent  by  oonne. 
Perocntbyboth... 


Population. 


Under 
2,500 


67 
62 
50 


188 


36 
33 

81 


2J01- 

5;ooo 


82 
75 
60 


226 


36 
88 
81 


5.001- 
7,500 


42 
46 
82 


110 


85 
38 
27 


7^1- 
10,000 


81 
26 
81 


88 

80 
35 


10,001- 
15.000 


23 
24 
28 


75 

m 

32 
37 


15.001- 
50.000 


40 
80 
80 


100 


40 
80 
80 


50.001 
and 
over. 


80 
58 
25 


lU 


27 
51 
22 


Totri. 


8U 
830 
274 


909 


80 


Method  of  eleotioo. 


Byaol^eot 

By  oonne 

Both 

Total..  

Per  cent  by  subject 
Per  eat  Iqr  oonne. 
Per  eat  by  both.. 


EnraUment. 


1-100 


87 
39 
31 


97 


38 
40 
22 


101-200 


131 
122 
100 


853 


37 
85 
28 


201-300 


53 
54 

64 


171 

81 
32 

87 


301-500 


55 

47 
58 


155 


86 
30 
34 


501-1,000 


27 
28 
23 


78 


35 
86 
29 


1,001  and 
oyer. 


12 
26 
10 


48 

25 
54 

21 


Total. 


8U 
:i6 
271 


901 


NUMBBR  OF  UNTTB  OF  WORK  OITBN  IN  THB  VARIOUS  8UBJBCT8. 

Certain  difficulties  arose  in  the  preparation  of  the  tables  on  this 
matter.  The  report  blank  called  for  the  ''number  of  units  or  half 
units  of  work  actually  being  given  this  year  in  each  subject/'     This 
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is  somewhat  ambiguous,  with  the  result  that  some  reported  the 
number  of  ''units/'  others,  the  number  of  ''half  units,"  given  iiL 
each  subject.  These  differences,  however,  were  in  most  cases  easily 
detected  by  a  comparison  of  the  various  items  in  the  report,  and 
the  final  table  is  made  of  corrected  items.  A  real  mistake,  which 
was  undoubtedly  made  in  a  few  cases,  although  only  in  a  few,  and 
which  was  more  difficult  to  detect,  was  a  wrong  interpretation  of 
the  number  of  units  of  work  actually  being  given.  It  seems  that 
in  some  cases  the  number  of  divisions  in  a  subject  was  given  instead 
of  the  number  of  different  units  of  work  offered  in  the  school. 

Concerning  the  number  of  units  of  work  being  given  in  the  various 
subjects,  there  were  reports  from  869  schools.  Upon  these  869 
reports  all  the  following  tables  referring  to  the  course  of  study  are 
based.  The  first  of  these  tables — ^Table  XLVIII — is  a  somewhat 
general  table  in  which  is  shown  the  number  of  units  of  work  given, 
in  each  subject  in  each  of  the  869  schools  reporting.  The  table  is 
read  thus:  One  school  reports  0  units  of  English,  0  schools  report 
J  unit,  6  schools  report  1,  etc.;  15  schools  report  0  units  of  Latin, 
2  schools  J  unit,  9  schools  1  unit,  etc. 


Table  XLVIIL 


0.. 

!:: 

1*. 
2.. 

3i. 
4.. 

t 

6.. 

P.: 

H 


»:: 

U.. 
UJ. 
12.. 
12i. 
13.. 
14.. 
16.. 

24.. 
26.. 
30., 
35.. 
62.. 


Number  of  units. 


Total 

MediaD 

QuartUe  deviation. 
Mode 


1 
0 
5 
1 
3 
2 
106 
55 
617 
23 
20 
2 
3 
1 
4 
3 
8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 


809 
4 
0 
4 


3 


15 
2 
0 
4 

63 
5 

198 
5 

552 
2 
6 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 


860 
4 

i 

4 


i 


9 

3 

13 

32 

104 

171 

318^ 
72 

110^ 
8 
9 
2 
5 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


3 


&5 


230 
52 
71 
24 
72 
17 
40 
15 
132 
22 
56 
16 
43 
12 
13 
7 

30 
5 
5 
0 
3 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 
3 
7 


860 


§ 


18 

0 

20 

3 

435 
7 

229 
9 

131 
1 
3 
0 
9 
2 
1 
0 
1 


869 
2 

i 


e 


3 
3 
76 
632 
118 
15 
14 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


s 

8 

o 


4 

1 

138 
678 
34 
4 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 


869 

'J 


it 

9 


294 

53 
136 

18 

206 

0 

59 
3 

79 
1 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


869 
1 
1 
0 


I 

P4 


37 
8 
777 
21 
21 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


t 

ss 


^6 

60 
183 

19 

168 

8 

29 
0 

26 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


809 
1 
0 
1 


! 


216 
20 

592 
13 
20 
3 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


I 


842 

108 

252 

20 

115 

0 

12 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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Table  XLVIII— Contin 


tiiyied. 


• 

1 

! 

Normal   sub- 
jects. 

• 

1 

1 

4 

I'hysical  geog- 
raphy. 

Civics.       <». 

• 

1 

Education. 

• 

9 
as 

1 

o 

0 

435 
120 
173 
21 
53 
5 
17 
1 
30 
0^ 
4 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

379 

09 

228 

24 

104 

0 

17 

0 

10 

-   0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

006 
32 
62 
15 
-62 
16 
12 
4 

48 
4 
5 

;3 

3 
0 
0 
1 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

411 

168 

193 

10 

41 

3 

25 

4 

13 

1 

160 
364 
334 
3 
7 
0 
1 

680 
2 

35 
1 

70 
5 

40 
0 

24 
0 
1 
0 
2 

192 
467 
203 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 

490 

152 

153 

14 

34 

2 

3 

0 

17 

1 

3 

145 
666 
92 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

335 
483 
44 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 

520 
229 
112 
4 
2 
0 
2 

664 
81. 
89 
4 

a 

1 

15 

1 
3 

571 

1 

122 

1: :.:: :.. 

07 

u 

15 

J::;::;;...::;::... 

29 

24 

g 

I!::.::.::.:.:.:.:. 

11 

Zk 

3 

«:;..:..:::;::.:..- 

5 

44 

1 

J!::;:::::.:.:::.:. 

3 

M 

0 

«!:;: 

0 

64 

4 

1 

?!;;::.: 

0 

2:::::::::::;::::: 

1 

0 

?::::::::::::::::: 

1 

0 

M 

0 

a::::...: : 

0 

11 

0 

Ill 

0 

12. 

0 

m 

1 

tr' 

t% 

14 

16 

lA 

24 

20 

90 

a( 

O 

Total 

Median 

sao 

0 

800 

1 

860 
0 

800 

1 

860 

869 
0 
0 
0 

860 

869 
0 

k 
0 

869 

869 

860 
0 

860 
0 

869 
0 

ii 

What  was  said  in  a  previous  paragraph  in  a  general  way  regarding 
a  wrong  interpretation  by  some  of  those  reporting  is  made  specific 
in  this  table.  Take  English  for  instance.  One  school  reports  26 
units  of  EInglish,  another  24,  and  another  18^.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  so  many  units  are  actually  being  given  in  any  school.  These 
reports  must  have  reference  to  the  number  of  divisions  in  English 
instead  of  the  number  of  units  of  English  given.  Similar  extremes 
for  manual  training,  commercial  course,  and  drawing  may  be  correct, 
while  those  for  history,  algebra,  and  normal  subjects  are  probably 
errors. 

An  examination  of  the  median,  mode,  and  quartile  deviation  dis- 
close some  interesting  facts.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
median  here  represents  the  number  of  units  given  in  the  middle 
school  when  the  869  schools  are  arranged  in  order,  according  to  the 
number  of  units  of  a  particular  subject  given,  with  the  school  giving 
the  least  number  of  units  at  one  extreme  and  the  school  giving  the 
greatest  number  of  units  at  the  other;  the  mode  is  the  number  of 
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unita  found  in  the  greatest  number  of  schools;  and  the  quartile 
deviation  is  the  range  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  divided  by  two. 
Where  the  quartile  deviation  is  zero,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
schools  give  the  same  number  of  units  as  is  represented  by  the  median. 
In  other  words,  a  quartile  deviation  of  zero  is  indicative  of  uni- 
formity among  the  schools.  A  further  indication  of  uniformity  is 
found  when  the  median  and  mode  are  identical. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  median  number  of  units  given  is  highest 
in  English  and  Latin,  in  both  of  which  it  is  4;  history  comes  next 
with  a  median  of  3,  and  German  is  third  with  2.  In  algebra,  geometry, 
and  the  commercial  subjects  the  median  is  1^;  in  ph}rsics,  manual 
training,  and  chemistry  it  is  1;  in  cooking,  agriculture,  physical 
geography,  physiology,  civics,  botany,  domestic  science,  and  sewing 
it  is  but  i;  and  in  the  remaining  subjects,  French,  zoology,  educa^ 
tion,  music,  drawing,  and  normal  subjects  it  is  0.  When  the  median 
is  zero,  that  means  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  do  not 
give  a  single  unit  or  half  unit  of  the  subject. 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  quartile  deviation  of  zero  indicates 
uniformity,  or  a  tendency  toward  standardization.  An  examination 
of  the  table  shows  that  the  quartile  deviation  is  zero  for  English, 
physics,  phjrsical  geography,  French,  civics,  education,  algebra,  and 
geometry.  It  is  also  seen  that  the  median  is  zero  for  French  and 
education.  This  means  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  schools  offer 
no  French  and  no  education.  The  quartile  deviation  of  zero  for  the 
other  six  subjects,  Enghsh,  physics,  physical  geography,  civics, 
algebra,  and  geometry,  shows  that  the  number  of  units  offered  is 
thoroughly  standardized  for  each  subject.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the 
schools  offer  4  units  of  English,  1  imit  of  physics,  i  unit  of  physical 
geography,  i  unit  of  civics,  IJ  units  of  algebra,  and  IJ  units  of 
geometry.  The  largest  quartile  deviation  is  found  in  the  number 
of  imits  of  commercial  subjects  offered  where  it  is  2.  Manual  training 
and  domestic  science  come  next  with  a  quartile  deviation  of  1.  The 
large  deviation  shows  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  among  the 
schools  as  to  the  number  of  units  given. 

"-^able  XLIX  gives  the  total  number  of  units  of  work  for  each 
subject  given  in  each  of  the  several  groups  of  schools  when  the  schools, 
are  grouped  according  to  Stated  population,  and  enrollment.  It  is 
consequently  composed  pt  three  parts,  and  is  made  dear,  if  read  in 
this  way:  In  the  122  schools  reporting  from  Illinois,  there  is  given  a 
total  of  568i  units  of  English,  457  units  of  Latin,  387  J  units  of  history, 
etc.;  the  total  number  of  units  for  all  subjects  combined  is  4,263. 
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Tabu  XLIX. 


Ali»bi». 

O^omstr 
MtmiAli 

PhjSlGS. 

TNinwif  If  u  tenon 
ClMniistrT ......  • 

ODoklng.. 

DnwlDf 

flawing. 

NoimSltobiacti. 
Afriooltare. . . .  • . 

mv. 

icn. 

igeofraphy 

Phytioloinf.'.'.".'.".'.'.'.""!"".'!!.'.' 

ZoolofT 

MAnoSioKL 

Other  subjects. 

\  Total 

Jifixanbtr  of  schools  reporting 

■  — 


State. 


8? 

3871 

40i( 

889 

2184 

104} 

247 

182. 

116 

IIH 

102 

188 

106 

^ 

78 
104 

S3 

62 
71 
74 


4,268 
122 


IndiHUL 


1,088 
61 


Iowa. 


1,863 
60 


,,«4J 


l€idi%an. 


2,001 
05 


Mhme- 
sota. 


2,113 
62 


Mttsoon. 


1,881 J 
50 


Number  of  imits  of~ 


Hlstocy.. 

OM&mercisl  ooufse. ......... . 

German 

Algebra. .................... < 

Geometry 

jianual  6*lninf ............ . 

Physics.. .............. ...... 

Domestlcsdanoe  ........... . 

Clieralstfy 

Gooklng 

pimwtt^. '. 

Oewluc. 

Normal  snbjects 

Agrlciiltiire 

Botany 

Franco • 

Physical  geofnmby 

Mnalc....:....7!7. 

Cfilcs 

Physiology 

Zoologv.... 

Bdocauon...  •....••■ 

Other  sabjeota. 

l^tal 

Number  of  schools  reporttaig 


State— Continued. 


Nebras- 
ke. 


40 


North 
Dakota. 


^ 


Ohio. 


568 

562} 
878 
387 
411 

% 

120 

147 

67 

'^ 

HI 
50 
16} 

^ 
65 

105 
731 
50 

7^ 


4^007 
147 


Okla^ 
hoTna. 


S* 

50 
50 
36 

?* 
24 

25 

16 

21 

11} 

20 

1» 

17 

2 

7 

8 

1 

U 

I 

6} 


517 
16 


South 
Dakota. 


470 
18 


Wiscon- 
sin. 


2,675 

87 


Total. 


26,710} 
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Tablr  XLIX— Continued. 


Number  of  units  of— 


English 

Lfttln 

Bistoiy 

Commercial  course . . 

German 

Algebra.! 

Geometry 

jbfumifti  training.. ... 

Physics 

Domestic  science. . . . 

Chemistry 

Cooking 

Drawing 

Sewing. 

Normal  subjects 

Agriculture 

~"Sv.::::::::::: 

lyslcal  Geograjdiy. 

[usic 

Civics 

Physiology 

Zoology 

Education 

Other  subjects 

Total 

Number  of  schools  re> 
porting 


Population. 


Under 
2,600. 


2^1- 
6,000. 


685 
668 
471} 
328 
383} 
270 
251} 
166 
174} 
129} 
106 
123} 
57 
105} 
212} 
174| 
106 
27} 
80 


86 

61 

30} 

64} 

71 


4,805 
184 


Si 

787 
621 
607 
623 
349 


242 

221 

193} 

148 

144 

94 

134 

183 

169 

128} 

36 

117 

82 

96} 

69 

72 
67. 


6,223 
223 


6,001- 
7,600. 


462 
427} 
344 
340 
289} 
184 
171} 
129} 
114 
96 

W} 
72 

62 

75 

74 
66 
20 

51} 
44 

63 
32 
30 
29 
41i 


3,378 
118 


7^1- 
10,000. 


10,001- 
15,000. 


2,508 
83 


277 

260} 

210 


11 

106' 

101} 

116} 

68 

82 

62} 

70 

67} 

68 

84 

42* 

31} 

80 

25 

22} 

13 

83 


2,270} 
68 


15,001- 
60,000. 


3,400} 
91 


50,001  and 
over. 


450 
376 
330} 
300 
379 
196} 
160 
29i; 
121 
ill 
113 
109} 
285 
128} 
36 

Us 

72 
231} 
66 
97 
63} 
61 
42} 
12 
91 


4,134} 
102 


TotaL 


26,719} 
809 


Number  of  units  of— 


English 

LatSir. 

History 

Commercial  course 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Manual  training 

t%3rsics 

Domestic  science 

Chemistry 

Cooking 

Drawing 

Sewing 

Normal  subjects 

Agriculture 

Botany 

Frencn 

Phjrsical  geography 

Ifiuic 

Civics 

Physiology 

Zoology 

Education 

Other  subjects 

Total 

Number  of  schools  reporting. . . 


Enrollment. 


1-100 


2,249 
93 


101-200 


9,174i 
345 


201-300 


5,312} 
173 


301-600 


4,955} 
146 


601-1,000 


2,830 
60 


1,001  and 
over. 


2,108 
41 


TotaL 


3,488 
3,061 
2,530 
2,443 
2,351 
1,388 
1.2724 
l,26l| 
872 
804 
686} 
679 
682 


524 

637 

460 

467 

416 

397 

310 

240 

219} 

375} 


26,629} 
866 


'^  Table  L,  derived  from  Table  XLIX,  is  a  table  of  percentages  and 
is  consequently  superior  for  purposes  of  comparison.  We  shall  there- 
fore pass  to  it.     It  is  read  as  follows:  13.3  per  cent  of  the  units  of 
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work  given  in  the  122  schools  reporting  from  Illinois  are  Englishi 
10.7  per  cent  Latin,  9.1  per  cent  history,  and  so  on.  ^t^ 


Table  L. 


State. 

Per  oeot  of  units  o^ 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

KansM. 

Ifidif. 
San. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 

sooil. 

KnclfiA .., 

13.3 
10.7 
0.1 
0.6 
8.0 
6.0 
4.6 
5.8 
3.1 
2.7 
2.8 
2.4 
4.4 
2.6 
.6 
.8 
1.8 
2.4 
1.6 
2.0 
1.5 
1.7 
1.7 
.4 
1.6 

12.8 

11.1 

0.8 

8.0 

10.4 

5.0 

4.8 

4.6 

3.1 

3.6 

2.7 

3.2 

3.6 

3.2 

.2 

1.2 

2.5 

1.4 

1.2 

3.1 

1.5 

.7 

.7 

.1 

1.6 

12.6 
12.1 
8.6 
7.1 
7.2 
5.3 
4.7 
5.2 
3.3 
4.0 
1.4 
3.6 
1.2 
2.6 
7.0 
2.2 
1.0 
.4 
1.6 
1.1 
1.6 
1.5 
1.1 
1.0 
.8 

11.1 

lao 

0.4 
0.1 
7.4 
4.0 
4.7 
4.3 
3.3 
3.1 
1.5 
2.8 
1.8 
2.8 
7.4 
2.0 
2.7 

.6 
1.4 
1.0 
1.7 
1.7 

.6 
1.3 
1.1 

13.4 

10.0 

10.6 

11.7 

8.4 

5.6 

4.8 

4.0 

3.3 

2.2 

3.4 

1.0 

2.5 

2.1 

.8 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

2.4 

1.4 

1.1 

.7 

1.1 

.1 

.0 

11.6 
10.1 
7.6 
7.2 
6.4 
4.3 
4.2 
7.6 
2.8 
4.0 
2.8 
8.6 
2.4 
3.5 
6.3 
4.6 
1.8 
1.1 
1.4 
1.0 
1.5 
1.1 
1.0 
.1 
2.0 

12.6 

Latin : 

1L6 

Hfatorj 

10.5 

ComiiMfcU  coorw 

5.8 

Q«nnin 

8.4 

Alffritnv.  ,..,.,T-,-T 

5,7 

O«om0tiT 

4.0 

Iffann*!  faratninV r .  . ,  r .  r 

8.6 

Physics 

8.0 

PonMvdc  adfiic* t  . . 

2.0 

ClMmlstiy 

2.5 

CookiDE.'. . . . . .  r  - ,  -  T  - 

2.3 

Drawing 

3.6 

Svwtn^r.  ».-r r 

3.1 

1.2 

1.7 

Botanjr ,  .  .  .  r  .  -  r  -  r 

1.3 

Pnincfi ....,.- 

3.8 

Ph vffiml  MonapliT- »-r 

1.4 

^u^ic ■ 

2.0 

Civks. 

1.0 

PhTsMocT 

.8 

zSi^T^.: 

.8 

Educa{k>o  ...,..,^,»r^r-^-TT 

3.3 

Other  ffubiects 

2.2 

Sta 

te. 

P«  oeot  of  units  of— 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

0hk>. 

Okla- 
homa. 

Booth 
Dakota. 

Wis. 
ooDsin. 

13.2 
12.3 
0.7 
7.5 
0.2 
6.0 
5.7 
3.0 
3.8 
2.2 
3.1 
2.0 

.0 
1.1 
4.0 
3.0 
2.1 

.5 
1.8 
1.6 
1.8 
1.0 

.4 
2.1 
1.1 

13.7 
10.0 
8.2 
11.0 
7.2 
4.7 
4.7 
5.6 
8.2 
3.1 
2.4 
3.5 
2.2 
3.7 
1.4 
2.2 
2.4 
.4 
1.6 
1.5 
1.8 
1.2 
1.1 
2.0 
1.2 

14.3 

13.0 

0.4 

0.7 

10.3 

6.0 

5.5 

3.0 

3.7 

U7 

3.2 

1.3 

2.8 

1.2 

.4 

1.4 

1.6 

2.6 

1.8 

1.2 

1.8 

.0 

.5 

.1 

1.7 

13.4 

12.7 

11.3 

0.6 

7.0 

5.3 

4.7 

.   4.8 

3.1 

4.1 

2.2 

4.0 

2.0 

3.4 

.5 

1.5 

1.6 

.2 

2.1 

2.0 

1.6 

.6 

.0 

.4 

1.1 

15.5 
12.3 
0.7 
7.9 
0.4 
5.4 
5.6 
5.0 
3.3 
3.7 
2.7 
1.0 
1.2 
2.0 

.0 
1.6 
2.3 

.8 
2.1 
1.3 
1.6 
1.5 

.0 

.3 
1.1 

13.4 

LaQn 

11.0 

lai 

flftfnrn— t*4id  OOOfM 

11.1 

8.5 

Abfebra.  .r 

4.5 

OMuiMftrv. 

4.1 

if«nnfti  traininr , .  r  t 

5.5 

8.4 

Domeitlc  iRiflDoe 

4.0 

Cbemlsftrv r.  -,  .,-r 

1.0 

Cookinr -.^r 

2.0 

1.0 

8ewin|r. 

2.6 

1.4 

Africultoral.. 

2.0 

2.4 

Freo^ 

.0 

2.1 

MdMC T-T--r 

.7 

ri  Tlcfl 

1.5 

Phvifcrfoffy 

1.4 

*  "7  ••*"''»*  «..... -•• • 

.4 

EihiiSJkio....li!! 

1.1 

1.2 
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0,001-       ISMl-       MJXIl 
IfiiOQO        40,000      mnd  ovt 


HIM17 

Cammtrelil  conn* 

UrxbnW'.'.V.'.'.'.V.'.V. 

Donuatic  kIcom 

CbambUy 

Nonnal  lubiBcti 

Agrtcnltun 

Physical  txvip^j— 

CMajy/S.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
RiTsWogy 

Ediic«tlini 

Otbtrmblacti 


11-1,000  „^^^^.     Total. 
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niJL'  ^^^^^y >  ^^^  music — while 

BnsUsh — —^"i— ^—■^■■■■■^UpS  of  Sch^oJ 

ILft  per  cent.  — -^-.-^ 

Lirtin ■■■■■^■■■■■HH^^iHHi^HHHi 

9.6  per  cent. 

History mmmmmmm^mmmaammmmmKm^Kmammmmm 

9.2  per  cent. 

Conwiwifctol  -----    ^^^^^^^^^^^Hl^^HHHHHHH^^IHHHilHHBHi 

8.5  per  cent. 
OemiAn ^^^■■■■■■■^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■i 

5.2  per  cent. 
Alstbra ■■■■■■■■■■■■■HH 

4.8  per  cent. 
OeqoMtry i^Hl^HHHHHHH^HH 

4.7  per  cent. 
3.3  per  cent. 

Physics ^ammammmma 

3.0  per  cent. 
DoffMstio  sdenoe  -  -    ^■■■^■■■i 

X6  per  cent. 
Oheniistiy  ••--•-    I^^^HHHHIB 

3.5  per  cent. 

Coqidiig wttamK^mam 

3.5  per  cent. 
Drawing ^^^^^^^^^ 

2.4  per  cent. 

BewtBg m^mmma^ 

2.4  per  cent. 
No|mal  sabjeots  •  •  •    ^■■■■■H 

2.0  percent. 
Africoltiire  -----    ■■■■■ 

2.0i>ercent. 
Botany ■■■■■ 

1.7  ptr  cent 
Fmdi HH^^ 

1.7  per  cent. 
Physical  geography    HH^IH 

1.5  per  cent. 
Mnsie §■■■■■ 

1.5  per  cent. 
ChriOB t^mm 

1.2  per  cent.  « 

Phyilology IHHi 

.9  per  cent. 
Zoology ■■■ 

JS  per  cent. 
Bdocation IBH 

1.4  per  cent. 
other  subjects  -  •  •    ^■■■i 

Fio.  16~Per  cent  of  uniu  given  in  each  snbjeot  in  19ia-14. 

Since  the  number  of  comparisons  to  be  made  is  almost  unlimited, 
it  must  suffice  to  point  out  only  the  most  significant.  For  the  whole 
association,  it  is  seen  that  English  leads  all  other  subjects  with  13.1 
per  cent;  that  is,  13.1  per  cent  of  all  the  units  of  work  given  in  the 
schools  of  the  association  are  English.  Latin  is  second  with  11.5  per 
cent,  history  third  with  9.5  per  cent,  etc.    This  comparison  is  sho* — 
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»*>■■■' ^-^ ?^-^^  °^^^^  ^^^ly  ^^^  ^  p^*^^  ^y  ^^« 

use  of  words/  ^^  ^'     ^^"^  ^ 

A  few  of  the  significant  yariations  from  the  order  for  the  whole 
association  as  shown  by  figure  16  should  be  noted.  English  leads 
all  the  other  subjects  in  every  State  without  exception,  in  cities  of 
all  sizes  except  in  those  having  populations  ranging  from  15,001  to 
50,000,  where  it  is  surpassed  by  commercial  subjects,  and  in  schools 
of  all  sizes  except  in  those  having  from  501  to  1,000  students,  in  which 
conunercial  subjects  also  rank  first.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
while  Latin  is  holding  its  own  in  many  schools,  there  is  slightly  more 
German  given  in  the  cities  of  the  largest  size  than  Latin.  In  every 
other  case,  however,  Latin  still  leads  German.  Another  interesting 
variation  is  found  in  manual  training.  While  for  the  entire  associar- 
tion  this  subject  ranks  eighth,  in  schools  of  the  largest  size  it  ranks 
second. 

As  just  remarked,  English  is  imiformly  high  in  practically  every 
group  of  schools.  There  is,  however,  considerable  variation  in  the 
percentage  from  State  to  State,  and  the  percentage  steadily  decreases 
as  the  size  of  city  and  size  of  school  increases.  About  the  same  state- 
ment holds  for  Latin,  history,  algebra,  geometry,  and  physics.  The 
percentage  for  conunercial  subjects  varies  greatly  from  State  to 
State,  from  as  low  as  5.8  per  cent  in  Missouri  to  11.7  per  cent  in 
Michigan,  and  it  increases  with  the  size  of  city  up  to  the  group  of 
cities  of  the  largest  size,  where  it  drops  from  13.8  per  cent  to  7.2  per 
cent.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  in  the  large  cities  of 
numerous  business  colleges  and  private  schook  which  take  over  this 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  high  school.  The  percentage  of  manual 
training,  drawing,  domestic  science,  sewing,  zoology,  and  French 
show  considerable  variation  from  State  to  State,  and  increase  with 
the  size  of  city  and  size  of  school.  There  is,  however,  an  interesting 
exception  in  the  case  of  French  which  seems  to  be  given  quite  fre- 
quently in  schools  of  the  smallest  size.  The  amount  of  agriculture 
given  ranges  among  the  States  from  0.8  per  cent  in  Illinois  to  4.6  per 
cent  in  Minnesota,  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  group 
of  cities  from  3.6  per  cent  to  0.3  per  cent,  and  is  greater  in  the  schoola 
of  medium  size  than  in  either  the  very  smallest  or  the  larger  schools. 
This  shows  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community.  The  case  of  normal  subjects  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  agriculture,  and  is  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  teachers  of  the 
rural  schools  come  largely  from  the  high  schools  of  the  smaller  cities, 
and  not  from  the  lai^er  cities.  The  percentage  of  educational  sub- 
jects varies  a  great  deal  from  State  to  State,  and  decreases  more  or 
less  regularly  with  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  city  and  the  size  of 
the  school.    The  remaining  subjects — German,    cooking,  physical 
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geography,  physiology,  civics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  music — while 
Tarying  to  some  degree  in  the  various  groups  of  schools  are  on  the 
whole  fairly  imiform.  German  is  to  a  slight  degree  an  exception  to 
this  statement,  for  its  percentage  decreases  with  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  school. 

In  Table  U,  English,  Latin,  and  modem  foreign  languages  are 
compared.  The  percentages  are  taken  from  the  previous  table.  The 
table  is  read  thus:  13.3  per  cent  of  the  units  of  work  given  in  the 
schools  reporting  from  Illinois  are  English,  10.7  per  cent  Latin,  and 
10.4  per  cent  modem  languages,  and  the  total  language  group  repre- 
sents 34.4  per  cent.  English  still  ranks  first  in  every  State,  but  Latin 
does  not  rank  second  in  every  State.  In  Missouri  and  Illinois  there 
are  more  imits  of  modem  languages  given  than  there  are  of  Latin, 
while  in  Michigan  the  percentages  are  equal.  In  the  largest  cities 
the  modem  languages  easily  lead  both  English  and  Latin,  as  is  also 
true  in  the  group  composed  of  schools  of  the  next  size  smaller.  The 
interesting  point  brought  out  by  the  table  is  the  increase  of  the  per- 
centage of  units  of  modem  languages  with  the  increase  in  population 
and  enrollment. 

Table  LI. 


8tat«. 

P€r  cent  of  units  o^ 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michi. 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Mis- 
souri. 

Kiuriish 

13.3 
10.7 
10.4 

12.8 
ILl 
1L8 

12.6 

12.1 

7.6 

ILl 

10.6 

7.9 

13.4 
10.9 
10.9 

11.6 

10.1 

7.5 

12.  A 

LaOn. 

11.6 
1X2 

Modern  lanm  wra 

Totfti  liiiipnfUM)>!i ,,,.,, 

34.4 

35.7 

32.3 

29.6 

85.2 

29.2 

36.4 

Stc 

ite. 

Per  cent  of  units  of— 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wfe. 
cousin. 

Siwliiih 

13.2 

12.3 

9.7 

13.7 

10.0 

7.6 

14.3 
13.9 
12.9 

13.4 

1X7 

7.2 

15.5 
1X3 
10.2 

ia.4 

La&i                  ,                 

11  6 

Modem  luunuffftt 

9  4 

35.2 

31.3 

41.1 

33.3 

38.0 

aa.8 

• 

] 

Population 

• 

p€r  cent  of  units  of— 

• 

Under 
2,500 

2,501- 
5,000 

5,001- 
7,500 

7,601- 
10,000 

10,001- 
15,000 

15,001- 
50,000 

60,001 
and  over. 

EncUUi 

14.3 

11.8 

8.6 

14.2 

12.7 

9.0 

13.6 

12.6 

9.3 

1X8 
11.7 
10.0 

1X1 

11.4 

9.7 

1X0 
10.5 
10.2 

11.1 

l»Qn  .        , 

9  1 

Mo^lfTP  IffgUVC*^ 

14  8 

Total  IfuifUflur'^  r    . . 

84.7 

36.9 

35.5 

34.5 

33.2 

3X7 

as.0 
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P«<Miitofaiiltio(— 

EnroUineiit. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

801-^600 

:501-1,000 

1.001 
andovfr. 

ToteL 

En 

dtoh 

15.8 
13.0 
12.8 

14.6 

12.6 

0.3 

13.1 

ILO 

8.0 

12.0 

ILO 

0.8 

10.7 

0.4 

1L7 

10.0 

7.0 

12.5 

13.1 

iMi 

K":::;;:;.; 

1L5 

fio 

di^rn  Ifuigiittgw 

10.2 

TotfU  IfuuniMEW T .  r 

4L1 

86.4 

33.0 

82.8 

8L8 

80.4 

84.8 

Table  LII  gives  a  comparison  of  total  science  and  total  mathematics^ 
the  percentages  being  taken  from  Table  L.  It  should  be  read  as 
follows:  12.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  units  of  work  given  in 
the  schools  reporting  from  Illinois  are  science,  9.6  per  cent  are  mathe- 
matics, and  science  and  mathematics  combined  give  22.3  per  cent. 
The  table  shows  that  the  amount  of  science  given  is  comparatively 
uniform  from  State  to  State  and  changes  but  little  with  the  increase  of 
either  population  or  enrollment.  Mathematics,  on  the  other  hand, 
decreases  with  the  increase  of  either  population  or  enrollment,  and 
seems  to  be  most  affected  by  the  latter. 

Tablb  LII. 


State. 

Per  cwit  of  units  of— 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Michl- 
gan. 

Minna- 
sota. 

Mis- 

sour! 

Boienoe 

12.7 
0.6 

10.0 
0.8 

10.8 
10.0 

11.2 
0.6 

13.1 
10.4 

10.0 
8.5 

0.8 

If  fithf  nuitics ... 

10.6 

Total  scieiioe  and  mathe- 
matics  

22.3 

20.7 

20.8 

20.8 

23.5 

10.4 

20.4 

Sta 

kte. 

Per  cent  of  units  of— 

Ne- 

teaska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wi». 
oonsin. 

■OlaiO* ^r-  .^  ,r T 

12.2 
1L7 

11.0 
0.4 

1L7 
1L5 

10.6 
10.0 

12.8 
U.0 

1L6 

Mathfmatios . .     - 

8.6 

tics 

Total  science  and  mathema 

23.0 

21.8 

28.2 

20.5 

23.8 

20.2 

Population. 

Per  cent  of  units  ot~~ 

Under 
2,500. 

2^- 
6,000 

5,001- 
7,600 

7,601- 
lO/XW 

lOjOOl- 

16UX>1- 
50,000 

50,001 
and  over. 

Softnof  , 

1L7 
10.8 

1L8 
10.8 

1X0 
10.6 

11.6 
0.0 

1L7 
0.2 

1L6 
8.8 

11.5 

Mathfmatlm 

S.6 

Total  sdenoe  and  mathe- 

ne 

22.6 

2L5 

90.0 

ni4 

IQlI 
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Tablb  LII— Continued. 


EmoUment. 

Fv  e«it  of  imtii  of^ 

1-100 

im-200 

201-800 

801-800 

501-1,000 

1.001 
andovar. 

Total. 

Sofnm  .  ^  ....*..... r 

1L2 
12.2 

11.9 
ILO 

1L5 
9.8 

1L4 
9.2 

1L8 
8.2 

1L9 
7.8 

ILT 

If ftthrauitlfff 

10.0 

Total  aelenoe  and  fliftthe- 

23.4 

22.9 

2L8 

2a6 

20.0 

19.7 

« 

2L7 

In  Table  LIU  the  technical  subjects  for  boys — ^manual  trainings 
drawing,  and  agriculture;  the  technical  subjects  for  girls — cooking, 
domestic  science,  and  sewing;  and  commercial  subjects  are  com- 
pared. Since  it  is  identical  in  form  with  the  immediately  preceding 
tables,  it  need  not  be  explained.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some 
States  the  subjects  for  boys  seem  to  have  the  best  foothold,  while  in 
others  it  is  exactly  the  other  way  around,  and  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  relation  between  them.  Yet,  in  those  parts  of  the  table  based 
upon  population  and  enrollment,  with  but  one  exception,  the  per- 
centage favors  the  subjects  for  boys;  and  both  the  subjects  for  boys 
and  the  subjects  for  girls  increase  with  the  population  and  the 
enrollment.  - 

Table  LIII. 


State. 

Per  cent  of  unita  of— 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minna, 
sota. 

Mia. 

sourL 

Tedmloal  subjects: 

For  boys 

ILO 
7.6 
9.6 

9.4 
9.9 
8.0 

8.6 

10.2 

7.1 

9.0 
8.7 
9.1 

8.5 

6.2 

1L7 

14.6 

ILl 

7.2 

8.9 

For  tins 

8.8 

6.8 

Total  tacdmloal  sabjeots. . . 

28.2 

27.3 

25.0 

26w8 

26w4 

819 

23.0 

Stfi 

kte. 

P«r  cent  of  onitn  o^ 

Ne- 
braska. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wis- 
consin. 

Technical  sabjeots: 

For  boTB 

6.9 
5.8 
7.6 

10.0 
10.3 
ILO 

7.2 
4.2 
9.7 

8.3 

1L5 

9.6 

7.8 
7.6 
7.9 

8.S 

For  fljris 

10.4 

ILl 

Total  technical  subjects. .. 

19.7 

8L3 

2L1 

29.4 

28.8 

30.0 

Per  cent  of  units  of— 


Technical  subjects: 

ForboTS 

Forglrls. 

Bcraal  course 

Total  tMhnSoalsubJeols. 


Population. 


Under 
2,500. 


8.3 

7.5 
6.8 


22.6 


2JQ1- 
5,000 


8.0 
7.6 
8.1 


88.7 


5,001- 
7,100 


7.5 

7.0 

16.9 


215 


7,601- 
10,000 


8.8 

las 


26.8 


10,001- 
15,000 


9.4 

9.7 

10.4 


29.5 


15.001- 
50,000 


9.4 

8.9 

13.8 


88.1 


50,001 
andoT«. 


i.4 

7.t 


20l8 
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Table  LIII — Continued. 


EnroUmaiit. 

P«r  cent  of  onits  o^ 

1-100 

101-aOO 

901-300 

801-«)0 

501-1,000 

l/Wland 
ov«c. 

ToteL 

Teehnioal  sabjects: 

For  bo^ 

6.5 
6.4 
5.6 

7.5 
7.0 
7.4 

8.8 

8.0 

10.4 

9.9 

8.8 

11.4 

ILa 
10.2 
11.9 

17.8 
9.6 
8.7 

9.3 

For  girls 

7.9 

9.2 

Total  teclwlcal  subjects . . . 

18.5 

2L9 

27.2 

30.1 

83.3 

85.6 

2&S 

In  Table  LTV  the  four  groups  of  subjects  are  compared — total 
languages,  total  science  and  mathematics,  total  history  and  civics, 
and  total  technical  subjects.  The  total  '^ other  subjects"  is  also 
given.    The  table  is  read  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  tables. 


Table  LIV. 


State. 

Per  cent  of  tmits  of— 

Tllhiois. 

Ibwa. 

Kansas. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Minne- 
sota. 

Missouri 

Total  laiumaiKM 

34.4 
28.2 
22.3 
10.6 
4.5 

35.7 
27.3 
20.7 
1L3 
5.0 

32.3 
25.9 
20.8 
10.2 
10.8 

29.6 
26.8 
20.8 

n.i 

1L7 

35.2 
26.4 
23.5 
1L7 
3.2 

29.2 

32.9 

19.4 

9.1 

9.4 

36.4 

Total  technical  subjects 

Total  science  and  mathematics.. 
Total  history  and  civics 

23.0 
20.4 
1L5 

Total  other  subjects 

8.7 

Stfl 

kte. 

Per  cent  of  units  o^ 

Nebras- 
ka. 

North 
Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Okla- 
homa. 

South 
Dakota. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 

Total  languages ............  r , . 

35.2 
19.7 
23.9 
1L5 
9.7 

3L3 
3L3 
2L3 
10.0 
6.1 

4L1 
2LI 
23.2 

n.2 

3.4 

33.3 
29.4 
20.5 
12.8 
4.0 

38.0 
23.3 
23.8 
1L3 
3.6 

83.8 

Total  technical  subjects 

30. 0 

iO.2 

Total  history  and  civics 

1L6 

Total  other  subJectSx 

4.4 

•   ^       _ 

Population. 

Per  cent  of  units  o^ 

Under 
2,500. 

2^1- 
^lOOO 

5,001- 
7,500 

7,601- 
10,000 

10.001- 
15,000 

15,001- 
50,000 

50,001 
and  over. 

34.7 
22.6 
22.5 
1L6 
8.6 

85.9 
23.7 
22.6 
1L5 
6.3 

35.5 
24.5 
22.6 
1L7 
5.7 

34.5 
26.8 
2L5 
11.4 
5.8 

33.2 
20.5 
20.9 
10.5 
5.9 

32.7 
82.1 
20.4 

ia4 

4.4 

35wO 

Total  technical  subjects. 

Total  science  and  mathematics.. 
Total  history  and  civics 

29.8 

20.1 

9.3 

Total  othw  8iibi«?t-e 

5.8 

Enrollment. 

Per  cent  of  units  of-^ 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-500 

501-1,000 

1,001 
andover. 

TotaL 

Total  languages. 

4L1 
18.5 
23.4 
12.2 
4.8 

36.4 
2L9 
22.9 
12.0 
6.8 

33.9 
27.2 
2L3 

a.  3 

6.3 

32.8 

30.1 

20.6 

•    10.3 

6.2 

3L8 

83.8 

20.0 

9.6 

5.8 

80.4 

36.6 

19.7 

8.2 

84.8 

Total  tecfinioal  subjects 

Total  science  and  mathematics. . 
Total  history  and  civics 

26.3 
2L7 
11.0 

Total  other  subjects 

t,2 
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The  table  shows  that  science  and  mathematics  and  history  and 
civics  vary  but  litUe  from  one  group  of  schools  to  another.  The 
great  differences  occur  in  the  language  group  and  in  the  technical 
subjects.  The  percentage  of  units  of  language  ranges  from  29.2  per 
cent  in  Minnesota  to  41.1  per  cent  in  Ohio,  a  rather  wide  range;  while 
for  the  technical  subjects  it  ranges  from  19.7  per  cent  in  Nebraska  to 
32.9  per  cent  in  Minnesota.  In  a  general  way,  those  States  which 
exhibit  weakness  in  the  one  group  show  strength  in  the  other.  The 
languages  show  but  little  change  with  an  increase  in  population, 
while  their  percentage  decreases  considerably  with  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  school.  The  opposite  holds  true  for  the  technical 
subjects,  except  that  in  this  case  the  percentage  does  not  remain 
unchanged  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  city,  but  increases 
more  or  less  constantly  with  it. 

The  relation  between  enrollment  and  the  percentage  of  units  offered 
in  the  various  subjects  is  brought  out  very  clearly  in  figures  17  and 
18.  The  four  curves  in  figure  1 7  represent  the  percentages  of  English, 
Latin,  manual  training,  and  drawing  given  in  the  six  groups  of  schools 
when  they  are  grouped  according  to  enrollment.  The  distance  above 
the  horizontal  line  indicates  the  percentage  of  imits  offered,  while  the 
distance  along  the  horizontal  line  has  been  divided  into  six  divisions 
corresponding  to  the  six  groups  of  schools.  Figure  18  is  of  a  similar 
character,  differing  in  that  the  four  curves  here  represent  the  per- 
centages of  tmits  given  in  total  languages,  total  science  and  mathe- 
matics, total  technical  subjecfts,  and  total  history  and  civics. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  in  the  smaller  schools  there 
is  a  tendency  to  cling  to  the  more  or  less  traditional  subjects;  that  is/ 
those  subjects  which  have  come  to  be  generally  accepted  as  the 
proper  subjects  for  a  high-school  course  of  study.  The  innovations 
occur  in  the  lai^e  schools.  They  are  the  progressive  schools.  Conse- 
quently from  these  schools  it  may  be  possible  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
trend  of  the  times.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
said,  however,  that  the  larger  schools  introduce  new  subjects  at  the 
expense  of  the  older  subjects,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  The  large 
school  practically  always  offers  as  large,  and  frequently  a  larger,  num- 
ber of  imits  of  the  older  subjects  than  does  the  smaU  school,  but  it 
offers  the  other  subjects  also.  This  causes  the  percentage  of  imits 
of  the  older  subjects  to  drop.  The  large  school  offers  all 'that  the 
small  school  offers  and  then  offers  some  additional  subjects. 
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Table  LV. — Table  of  fnediana. 


lledian. 


EnroUment 

N mnber  of  students  per  class 

Number  of  students  per  teacher 

Number  of  periods  nuight  by  super- 
intendent 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  prin- 
cipal   

Number  of  periods  taught  by  teacher . 

Number  of  periods  supervsed 

Number  of  weeks  of  6  days  each  in 
school  year. 

Number  of  recitation  periods  in  dally 
program 

Number  of  minutes  in  recitation 
period 

Number  of  daily  recitations  per 
school 

Salary  of  teachers 

Salary  of  principal 

Salary  of  supointendent 

Value  of  equipment  for  physics,  com- 
mercial course,  chemistry,  cooking, 
botany,  sewing,  toology,  agricul- 
ture  

Number  of  recitation,  laboratory, 
manual  training,  domestic  science, 
and  assembly  rooms 

Number  of  volumes  in  high  school 
library  exclusive  of  Qovemment 
reports  and  encyclopedias 


State. 


Colo- 
rado. 


11,032 
11,550 
11,050 


13,250 

13 

807 


nu- 

noisw 


220 

21.5 

20 


2 

5 

6 

38 


7 

43 

M 
11,103 
11,825 
11,983 


•3,470 


17 


TOT 


Indi- 
ana. 


243 

18.5 

19 


3 

5 

3 

36 


7 

40 

58 
$900 

11.400 
11,825 


12,005 


15 


606 


Iowa. 


216 
20 
10 


3 
6 
4 

86 


43 


54 

1768 
11,142 
11,650 


12,255 


15 


531 


Kan- 


loo 
26 
20 


4 

5 

6 

36 


8 
40 


54 

$797 

11,283 

11,694 


82,240 


13 


557 


Michi- 
gan. 


217 
10 
20 


8 

6 

8 

89 


7 
42 


67 

1874 

11,326 

11,857 


12,880 


15 


820 


Minne- 
sota. 


196 
20 
17 


4 

6 
8 


7 
40 


66 

I960 
11,183 
11,803 


12,885 


16 


919 


Mis- 

soqtL 


177 
21 


S 
S 
2 


7 
48 


73 
11,130 
11,208 
11,560 


12,960 

12 

706 


Median. 


Enrollment 

Number  of  students  per  class 

Number  of  students  per  teacher 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  superintendent. 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  pnnclpal 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  teacher 

Number  of  periods  supervised 

Number  of  weeks  of  5  days  each  in  school  year. 

Number  of  recitation  periods  in  daily  program . 

Number  of  minutes  in  recitation  period 

Number  of  daily  recitations  per  school 

Salary  of  teachers 

Salary  of  principd 

Salary  of  superintendent 

Value  of  equipment  for  physics,  commercial 
course,  chemistry,  cooking,  botany,  sewing, 
zoology,  agricultural 

Number  of  recitation,  laboratory,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  and  assembly 
rooms 

Number  of  volumes  in  high  school  library  ex- 
clusive of  Qovemment  nparta  and  encyclo- 
pedias  


State. 


Mon- 
tana. 


6 
36 

7 
40 


81,238 
82,050 
12.250 


85,595 


18 


811 


Ne- 
braska. 


148 

19 

20 

1 

4 

5 

6 

36 

7 

40 

36 

1752 

11,020 

81.663 


81,705 


10 


313 


North 
Dakots. 


106 
15.5 
12 
1 
4 
5 
5 

36 

7 

42 

37 

$853 

$1,228 

$1,775 


$2,500 


9 


781 


Ohio. 


235 
22 
23 
0 
3 
5 
4 

36 

7 

43 

63 

$1,008 

$1,306 

$1,725 


$3,070 


12 


512 


Okla- 
homa. 


192 

19 

21 

0 

3 

5 

6 

36 

7 

42 

49 

$797 

$1,375 

$2,700 


$2,715 


13 


506 


South 
Dakota. 


156 

19 

16 

1 

8 

5 

6 

86 

8 

43 

46 

$868 

$1,266 

$1,750 


$2,556 


11 


1,018 


Wis- 


188 

ao.6 

19 
0 
2 
6 
6 

36 
7 

41 

56 


$1,732 
$1,868 


13,870 


15 


760 


Median. 


Enrollment 

Number  of  students  per  teacher 

Number  of  po'iods  twight  by  superintendent. 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  prmcipal 

Salary  of  teachers 

Salary  of  principal 

Salary  of  superintendent 


Population. 


Under 
2,500 


126 

17 

2 

4 

$723 

$1,058 

$1,628 


2.601- 
5,000 


176 

19 

1 

4 

$765 

$1,140 

81,750 


5,001- 
7,500 


210 

20 

0 

3 

$793 

$1,292 

$1,950 


7,501- 
10.000 


273 

20 

0 

3 

$861 

$1,445 

$2,000 


10,001- 
15.000 


335 

21 

0 

2 

$906 

$1,587 

$2,200 


15.001- 
50,000 


459 

21 

0 

1 

$070 

$2,006 

$2,700 


60,001 
and 
over. 


742 

38 

0 

0 

$1,381 

$3,014 
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Table  L V. — Table  of  met/ia7i«— Continued . 


125 


*■ 

i ■ 

Enrollment. 

Median. 

1-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301^500 

501- 
1.000 

1,001 
and 
over. 

Total. 

VnroQmfnt 

200 

Ntunber  of  students  per  class 

12.5 
11 
1 
4 
4 
0 

17 
18 
1 
4 
5 
4 

19.5 
21 
0 
3 
5 
5 

21 
22 
0 
2 
5 
6 

22 
22 
0 
0 
5 
8 

24 

26 

0 

0 

5 

13 

Tti 

Ntimbcr  of  students  per  teacfao' 

20 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  superintendent. 

Number  of  periods  taught  by  principal 

Number  of  oeriods  taught  by  teacher 

0 

3 
5 

Number  of  periods  supervised 

5 

Number  of  weeks  d  5  ^ys  each  in  school  year. 

36 

Number  of  recitatton  periods  in  daily  program. 

7 

Number  of  minutes  in  recitation  poibd.T 

42 

Number  of  daily  recitations  per  school 

Salary  of  teachers 

27 

34 

50 

72 

122 

227 

59 
919 

Salary  of  principal 

$1,3» 
$1,821 

$2,750 

13 

Salary  of  superinteadent 

Vahie  of  equipment  for  physics,  conunercial 
cooTM,  chemistry,  codung,  botany,  sewing, 
coolQgy,  egrlniltujtilx      ........ 

12,085 

8 

550 

11,986 

11 

535 

$2,600 

14 

658 

$3,875 

20 

818 

$6,565   $10,755 

30            50 

1,288      2,241 

Number  oT  recitation,  laboratory,  manual 
training  domestic  science,  and  assembly 

Number  of  volumes  in  high  school  library  ex- 
clusive of  Government  reports,  and  encyclo- 

6S3 

SUMMARY. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  table  that  would  give 
anything  like  a  complete  summary  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the 
investigation.  Table  LV  does  represent  a  partial  summary.  The 
table  is  based  upon  medians.  Consequently,  since  many  of  the 
features  of  the  investigation  can  not  be  satisfactorily  represented 
by  medians  without  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  table,  they 
are  not  found  in  this  table.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  median  gives  only  the  central  tendency  of  a  series  of  variants, 
and  its  value,  when  completely  isolated  from  the  series  for  which  it 
stands,  is  partly  diminished.  The  fact  that  the  median  concerning 
a  certain  item  is  low  for  some  particular  group  of  schools  does  not 
mean  that  all  the  schools  in  the  group  are  weak  in  that  feature.  It 
means  that  the  majority  of  the  schools  are  weak,  but  nothing  more. 

The  table  is  read  as  follows:  Beginning  with  the  second  column 
instead  of  the  first,  since  Colorado  is  not  consistently  represented,  we 
read  that  for  the  schools  reporting  from  Illinois,  the  median  enroll- 
ment is  220,  the  median  number  of  students  per  class  21.5,  the  median 
number  of  students  per  teacher  20,  etc. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  matters  of  material  equipment, 
library  facilities,  and  salary  of  teachers,  the  large  schools  are  superior 
to  the  small  schools;  while  the  small  schools  adhere  more  closely  to 
the  standards  set  up  by  the  association  regarding  the  number  of  stu- 
dents per  teacher  and  size  of  classes.  Owing  to  the  larger  salaries 
paid  in  the  large  cities,  the  instructorial  staflf  here  is  found  to  be 
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composed  of  more  experienced  teachers  and  is  more  stable  so  far  as 
tenure  is  concerned.  In  experimenting  along  educational  lines,  in 
trying  out  new  ideas,  the  large  schools  take  the  lead.  As  a  general 
role,  they  are  the  progressive  schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  among  the  States  con- 
cerning salaries,  material  equipment,  and  library  facilities,  Table 
LVI  has  been  prepared.  It  is  based  upon  medians  taken  from  the 
preceding  table.  The  method  adopted  was  to  rank  the  15  States  from 
highest  to  lowest  for  each  of  the  six  items  represented  in  the  table. 
It  is  understood  when  read  thus:  The  schools  of  Montana  rank  first 
in  the  median  salary  paid  to  teachers,  that  is,  the  median  salary  of 
teachers  is  higher  in  Montana  than  in  any  other  State;  they  rank 
first  in  median  salary  paid  to  principals,  second  in  salary  of  superin- 
tendents, etc. 

Tablb  LVI. 


Tb*  Btstfls  are  Tsnked  from  higfaeit  to 
lowwt  aoeording  to  median— 


Salary  of  teadMn 

Salary  of  princtoal 

Salary  of  sapermtendent 

Yahie  of  material  equipment 

Number  of  redtatiun  rooms,  labora- 
tory rooms,  etc 

Number  of  yolumes  in  bigfa-acbool 
library 


Total. 


Mob- 


1 
1 

a 

1 


10 


niinoii. 


8 
2 
8 
2 


18 


Colo- 
rado. 


4 

4 
4 

8 

0 
0 


20 


Minne- 
sota. 


6 

13 

6 

7 

8 

2 


80 


Midil- 
gan. 


8 
7 

7 
0 

H 

8 


80J 


Wis- 
cotiiin. 


11 
8 
6 
8 

H 

8 


41* 


IndS- 


7 

6 

8 

10 

H 

10 


*H 


Okla- 


la 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 


61 


Tbe  States  are  ranked  troim  blgbest  to  lowest 
according  to  median— 


Salary  of  teachers 

Salary  of  principaL 

Salary  of  supermtendent 

Yaloe  of  material  equipment 

Number  of  recitation  rooms,  laboratory  rooms, 
etc 


Number  of  yohimes  in  high-school  Ubrsry . . . , 
Total 


Ohio. 


6 
8 

11 
4 

11* 
13 


62i 


Ifis- 

sourL 


2 
11 
15 

6 

11* 
0 


63* 


South 


Dakota.  Dakota. 


0 
10 
10 
11 

13 

1 


64 


North 


10 

12 

0 

12 

16 

7 


06 


Kan- 


13 

0 

12 

14 

0 

11 


OS 


Iowa. 


14 
14 
14 
13 

H 

u 


72J 


Ne- 


U 
U 
IS 
16 

14 

15 


«r 


By  adding  the  figures  representing  the  rankings  of  each  State  for 
the  six  items  we  get  a  final  ranking  in  which  Montana  is  first,  Illinois 
second,  Colorado  third,  etc.  This  final  ranking,  however,  should  not 
be  taken  too  seriously,  because  the  figures  do  not  tell  all  of  the  truth. 
In  the  first  place,  the  schools  in  one  State  may  have  much  smaller 
enrollments  than  those  in  another.  The  former  group  of  schools 
would  consequently  not  require  so  much  equipment  per  school  as  the 
latter  to  be  equally  well  equipped.  In  the  second  place,  the  number 
of  schools  reporting  from  Montana,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  and  North  Dakota  is  comparatively  small  in  each  case. 
These  States  are  therefore  represented  in  the  association  by  only  a 
small  proportion  of  their  schools  and  they  are  the  best.     This  is  eepe- 
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tially  true  concerning  Montana,  which  is  represented  by  only  16 
schools.  In  the  third  place,  the  rank  for  the  schools  of  a  State  may 
be  disproportionately  raised  by  the  presence  of  a  lai^e  city  within  its 
borders  which  has  a  lai^e  number  of  schools,  all  of  which  are  of  a 
high  order.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  case  of  Illinois  and  also  of 
Missouri.  In  Illinois  the  Chicago  schools  make  the  school  system  of 
Illinois  appear  better  than  it  really  is.  In  the  foiu'th  place,  the  rank- 
ing b  based  upon  medians,  and  medians  are  only  partly  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  the  requirements  of  the  associa- 
tion are  not  being  met  by  all  the  schools  of  the  association.  It  might 
be  argued  that  nothing  else  should  be  expected,  that  no  system  of 
standards  could  be  drawn  up  which  would  be  met  by  so  large  a  body 
of  schools  representing  so  large  a  section  of  the  country  and  such 
varied  conditions.  However,  the  association  sets  up  certain  stand- 
ards and  is  supposed  to  admit  only  those  schools  which  can  and  do 
meet  these  standards.  If  the  association  took  schools  into  its  mem- 
bership indiscriminately  and  then  attempted  by  some  method  of  per- 
suasion to  get  them  to  conform  to  certain  ideals  to  w^ch  it  holds,  it 
would  be  quite  a  different  matter.  But  that  is  not  the  method 
adopted.  Furthermore,  the  standards  are  not  of  such  a  character  as 
to  prevent  the  individual  public  high  school  from  carrying  out  its 
peculiar  mission  to  its  community.  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
the  standards  of  the  association  should  either  be  met  by  the  schools 
of  the  association  or  revised. 

The  final  conclusion  which  is  justified  by  these  considerations  is 
that  the  association  ought  at  regular  intervals  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  practices  of  schools.  There  would  doubtless  be  great 
advantage  in  including  in  such  studies  all  the  secondary  schools  in 
the  territory  of  the  association.  Standards  could  then  be  set  up  on 
the  basis  of  the  known  facts  with  regard  to  school  practices,  and  the 
methods  of  admission  to  the  association  could  be  determined  on  a 
strictly  empirical  basis. 
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Missouri,  approved  colleges  and  universities,  11. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Dbpabthent  of  the  InTEBIOB; 

BuBEAU  OF  Education, 
WdsMngton,  January  19, 1916. 
Sib:  On  the  first  of  May,  1913,  I  recommended  the  publication  of 
a  pamphlet  containing  lists  of  accredited  secondary  schook  in  the 
United  States  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  my 
letter  of  transmittal  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  students 
apply  for  admission  to  higher  institutions  in  other  States  and  sec- 
tions than  those  in  which  they  have  received  their  high-school  prepa- 
ration. Many  also  seek  certificates  from  examining  and  hcensing 
boards,  which  have  no  direct  means  of  knowing  the  standards  of  the 
schools  from  which  the  applicants  come.  The  demand  for  this 
information  led  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  undertake  the  collec- 
tion and  preparation  of  lists  of  high  schools  and  academies  accred- 
ited by  State  universities,  approved  by  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, or  recognized  by  examining  and  certifying  boards.  The 
demand  proved  to  be  even  greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
edition  of  the  bulletin  was  soon  exhausted,  and  there  have  since 
been  many  requests  from  college  and  university  officers  for  copies 
of  it,  which  could  not  be  met.  Moreover,  changes  are  made  in 
these  lists  of  accredited  schools  from  year  to  year.  For  these  rear- 
eons,  I  have  requested  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education 
in  tlie  biu'eau,  to  revise  the  pamphlet  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis.  The  revision  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  manuscript 
which  I  recommend  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ACCREDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


The  lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools  which  are  presented  in 
this  bulletin  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  officers  charged  with 
the  admission  of  new  students  to  secondary  schools,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, professional  schools  (especially  schools  of  law  and  medicine), 
normal  schools,  etc.;  of  State  examining  and  certifying  boards, 
which  are  concerned  with  the  status  of  secondary  schools  located  at 
a  distance;  and  of  parents  who  may  want  to  know  about  the  high 
schools  of  any  particular  State  or  section. 

The  first  issue  of  the  bulletin  was  published  in  1913.  The  great 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  schools  (in  1910-11  there 
were  12,213;  in  1911-12  the  number  had  grown  to  13,268;  m  1912-13 
it  had  reached  13,445),  together  with  the  sudden  changes  in  standing, 
generally  for  the  better,  of  many  secondary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  necessitate  frequent  revisions.  A  few  new  Usts  have  been 
added,  and  certain  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bulletin.  These  are  mentioned  below.  For  the  rest,  the 
essential  part  of  the  introduction  to  the  previous  issue  is  reprinted 
here. 

ACCREDirED   SECONT>ARY   SCHOOL  DEFINED. 

An  "accredited  secondary  school,"  as  the  term  is  used  in  this 
bulletin,  is  a  school  which  is  equipped  to  prepare  students  for  col- 
leges requiring  at  least  14  imits  for  unconditioned  admission  and 
which  has  been  investigated  or  approved  for  this  purpose  by  one  of 
the  following  agencies:  A  State  officer  of  education,  a  imiversity  or 
coU^e  inspector  or  committee  on  admissions,  an  officer  or  committee 
of  an  accrediting  association.  Except  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the 
Southern  States  whose  high-school  coTirses  are  based  upon  seven 
years  of  elementary  training,  it  is  understood  that  these  14  units 
represent  secondary  work  above  the  standard  eight-grade  elementary- 
school  course.    It  is  assiuued  that  the  curriculum  of  an  accredited 
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school  represents  four  years  of  36  or  more  weeks  each;  that  at  least 
three  teachers  give  their  whole  time  to  high-school  work;  ^  and  that 
the  school  keeps  up  an  adequate  hbrary  and  laboratory  equipment. 

UNIT  DEFINED. 

The  following  authoritative  definition  of  the  word  "unit"  has  been 
made  by  the  National  Conference  Conmiittee  on  Standards  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  which  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  the  New  England 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  the  Carnegie  Foimdation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education: 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school, 
constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  fuU  year's  work. 

This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  work  done 
in  secondary  schools.    It  takes — 

(1)  The  four-year  hi^-school  course  as  a  basis  and  assumes  that — 

(2)  The  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks;  that — 

(3)  A  period  is  from  40  to  60  minutes  in  length;  and  that — 

(4)  The  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods  a  week; 

but  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  satis^tory  year's  work  in  any  subject  can  not 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours,  or  their  equivalent.  Schools 
organized  on  any  other  than  a  four-year  basis  can  nevertheless  estimate  their  work 
in  terms  of  this  unit. 

YASIATIONS  IN  REQUIBEMENTS  OF  AOOBEDmNa  AOENCIES. 

The  number  of  subjects  recognized  by  the  various  accrediting 
bodies  as  forming  an  acceptable  part  of  the  college  preparatory 
course  varies  greatly;  for  example,  the  subjects  recognized  by  the 
CoUege'  Entrance  Examination  Board  as  permissible  in  a  standard 
high-school  course  are: 

Units.  Unite. 


English  up  to 3 

Mathematics  up  to 3} 

Latin 4 

Greek 3 

French 3 

German 3 


Spanish 2 

History 4 

Science 4 

Drawing 1 

Music 2 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  State  imiversities  and  privately 
endowed  institutions,  like  Leland  Stanford  University,  which  permit 

1  Exceptions  are  oertain  schools  in  the  lists  of  Oeorgia,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  which  have 
less  than  three  teaohersi  but  otherwise  conform  to  the  definition  and  are  approved  by  the  State  officials. 
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great  enlargement  of  the  range  of  electives.    The  University  of 
Minnesota,  for  example,  accepts  the  following: 

Units.  Units. 

BusineaB  arithmetic } 

Bufiineas  law } 

Bookkeeping 1-2 

Stenography  and  typewriting 1-2 

Freehand  drawing 2 

Mechanical  drawing 2 

Shopwork 2 

Modeling  and  wood  carving 1 

Domestic  art  and  science  up  to 4 

Agricultxire 1-4 

Normal  training  subjects 1-3 


EngliA 3-4 

Mathematics 2-3J 

Latin 2-4 

Greek 2 

French 2-4 

German ^-4 

Spanish 2-4 

Scandinavian 2-4 

History  and  social  science ^S 

Natural  science }-6 

Vocational  subjects ;  ^ 

It  will  therefore  be  apparent  that  the  only  close  correspondence 
among  the  requirements  of  the  various  institutions  mentioned  in  this 
pamphlet  is  the  quantitative  one.  All  specify  at  least  14  units, 
except  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  which  admits  with  10. 
None  requires  more  than  16  units  for  admission. 

The  requirements  of  each  accrediting  agency  are  briefly  stated  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  schools  which  each  accredits.  At  the  head 
of  each  list  of  schools  accredited  by  a  State  university  or  private 
institution  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course  are 
smnmarized.  The  schools  on  the  accredited  list  generally  have  the 
privilege  of  certificating  students  to  other  courses  as  well.  To  outline 
the  admission  requirements  for  all  these  courses  would  ^oosume  much 
space  and  might  lead  to  confusion.  The  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  A.  B.  course  may  in  each  case  be  considered  fairly  typical  of 
the  institution's  policy  with  respect  to  entrance  requirements. 

METHODS   OF  ACCBEDITING. 

Two  general  methods  are  in  use  for  carrying  on  the  system  of 
accrediting  in  those  States  where  the  State  authority  embraces 
agencies  for  higher  education.  Under  the  first  the  inspection  of  the 
work  of  the  high  schools  is  done  through  an  officer  or  conmiittee  of 
the  State  university,  and  the  list  of  acceptable  or  accredited  high 
schools  is  published  in  the  catalogue  of  the  university  and  thus  made 
available  for  other  institutions  within  the  same  State  or  for  institu- 
tions in  neighboring  States.  Under  the  second,  the  inspection  and 
rating  are  done  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
State  board  of  education,  or  the  State  education  office,  acting  through 
specially  appointed  officers.  Examples  of  the  former  method  are 
the  Universities  of  Michigan,  California,  and  Texas;  of  the  latter 
method,  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota. 

The  requirement  of  the  completion  of  a  standard  four^year  high- 
school  course  representing  at  least  14  units  for  admission  to  college, 
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or  as  a  part  of  the  prescription  for  admission  to  professional  schools 
or  to  the  practice  of  professions,  has  produced  a  group  of  organiza- 
tions among  whose  activities  are  the  coordination  of  standards  of 
secondary  education  in  neighboring  States  and  the  compilation  of 
lists  of  accredited  secondary  schools.  Such  sectional  organizations 
are  now  at  work  in  the  North  Central  States,  the  ACddle  States  and 
Maryland,  New  England,  and  the  Southern  States.  These  organiza- 
tions are  purely  voluntary  and  have  no  legal  control  over  the  institu- 
tions which  they  rate.  The  influence  which  they  wield,  however, 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  focus  representative  educational  opinion 
in  their  respective  sections,  is  considerable.  OccasionaDy  also 
private  institutions,  like  the  University  of  Chicago,  have  carried  on 
their  own  investigation  and  accrediting. 

CONTENTS   OF  THE    BULLETIN. 
PABT  l:   STATE   LISTS. 

The  bulletin  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part,  as  is  appro- 
priate, contains  lists  of  schools  accredited  by  State  universities  and 
State  officers  of  education.  Sometimes  both  the  State  university 
and  the  State  department  of  education  publish  accredited  lists.  In 
such  cases  the  list  of  the  State  university  is  printed  fiirst,  and  all 
schools  accredited  by  the  State  education  department  not  included 
in  the  university  list  are  then  added  by  way  of  supplement.  When 
the  State  denartment  of  education  or  the  State  university  prints 
lists  of  high  schools  of  different  grades,  only  schools  of  the  first  grade 
are  included,  except  in  the  case  of  Greorgia  and  Maryland.^ 

Lists  from  every  State  except  South  Dakota  are  included  in  Part  I. 
In  this  State  neither  the  State  university  nor  the  State  department 
of  education  has  attempted  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  to  survey 
the  secondary  schools  with  a  view  to  accrediting  them  for  college 
preparatory  work.  It  therefore  seemed  better  to  omit  South  Dakota 
from  Part  I  than  to  publish  a  list  of  accepted  schools  in  that  State 
which  was  admittedly  antiquated.  South  Dakota  is  in  the  territory 
covered  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  The  list  of  this  association.  Part  II,  page  92,  contains  a 
number  of  South  Dakota  schools. 

PABT  n:  LISTS  OF  ACCREDITINQ  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Part  II  contains  the  lists  of  the  three  principal  associations  which 
undertake  to  accredit  schools.  The  methods  or  standards  of  these 
associations  are  not  identical.  The  list  accredited  by  each  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  compiled. 

1  SohOQiB  aooredited  by  the  University  of  Georgia  In  Group  II  are  included  In  the  list  publlahed  for  that 
Institution.  Theee  schools  meet  the  requirements  Just  outlined,  except  that  they  are  admitted  to  the 
oertUloating  prlvflege  with  only  2.5  teachers  of  academic  subjects. 

The  second  group  schools  of  Maryland  have  been  oertlfled  to  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instraoUco 
as  fulfilling  the  deflnitinn  of  an  accredited  school  printed  above. 
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PART  ni:   LI8T8   OP  CERTAIN   PRTVATB   INSTITUTIONS. 

With  regard  to  Part  III,  a  special  explanation  is  in  order.  After 
the  publication  of  the  first  issue  of  this  bulletin  it  was  foimd  that 
many  excellent  private  schools,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States, 
which  were  thoroughly  equipped  to  prepare  for  college,  and  indeed 
had  annually  for  many  years  been  sending  an  entirely  satisfactory 
delegation  to  the  best  colleges  in  the  coimtry,  were  omitted  from  the 
lists  of  accredited  schools  of  the  States  in  which  they  were  located. 
This  was  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  States  had  no  State  imiver- 
sities  admitting  by  certificate  or  to  the  failure  of  the  State  education 
departments  to  include  private  schools  in  their  lists  of  approved  sec- 
ondary institutions.  The  absence  of  the  names  of  many  of  these 
schools  from  a  document  as  comprehensive  in  its  scope  as  this  publi- 
cation gave  rise  to  false  impressions  concerning  their  standing.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  bulletin  so  as  to  secure 
their  inclusion.  Accordingly  the  Bureau  of  Education  asked  a 
number  of  colleges  and  imiversities  admitting  on  certificate  and  draw- 
ing students  from  the  States  in  which  private  schools  had  previously 
not  received  official  recognition  to  submit  their  own  lists  of  accredited 
schools.  Three  considerations  determined  the  choice  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  whom  this  request  was  made:  First,  the  policy  of 
admission  on  certificate;  second,  the  area  from  which  each  institution 
was  known  to  draw  its  students;  and,  third,  the  recognized  high 
standing  of  each.  The  lists  submitted  by  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  University  of  Chicago,.  George  Washington  University, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  St.  John's  College,  Moimt  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, Wellesley  College,  and  Tulane  University  are  printed  in  full  in 
Fart  ni.  At  the  end  of  Part  III  are  printed  also  the  names  of  those 
schools  belonging  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  which,  on  accoimt  of  their 
location,  are  not  on  any  of  the  other  lists  included  in  the  bulletin,  but 
which  have  the  privilege  of  certificating  graduates  to  various  colleges 
of  high  standing. 

The  schools  are  listed  alphabetically,  according  to  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  names  of  accredited  private  secondary 
schools  and  academies  are  printed  in  italics. 
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ALABAMA. 

Schools  folly  affiliated  with  the  Univenity  of  Alabama,  AprH,  1914. 

Units. 

AdmiSBioQ  reqairements 14 

Presoribea  units: 

Englfah 3 

Maihflmatics 8 

Latin 8 

EleetiTes. 4 


AbbeTine— Third  District  Agriooltoral  School. 
AlbertvUle— Seventh  District  Agriooltoral  School. 
Alexander  aty— High  School. 
Andalusia— High  Schocd. 
Anniston — 

High  School. 

NM$  InttUuU. 
Ashland— Clay  Coonty  High  SiOiool. 


Oreene  Untverakp  School. 

Eighth  District  Agriooltoral  School. 
Atmore— Escambia  Coonty  High  School. 
AttaOa— Etowah  Coonty  High  School. 
Bessemer— High  School. 
Birmingham— 

CoUege  Training  Sdtool, 

Central  High  SchooL 

Bowsri  Aeademg. 

Margaret  AUen  School. 

UnioerHtg  High  School. 
BloantsriUe— Ninth  District  Agriooltoral  Sdiod. 
Brewton— Collegiate  Institote. 
Bnmdidge— Pike  Coonty  High  School. 
Botler— Choctaw  Coonty  High  School. 
Camden— Wilcox  Coonty  High  School. 
Camp  Hill— High  School. 
Center— Cherokee  County  High  School. 
CentcrviUe— Bibb  Coonty  High  School. 
Clio— Barbour  Coonty  High  School. 
C<AumUa— Houston  County  High  SChooL 
Columbiana— Bhelby  County  High  School. 
Cullman— Cullman  County  High  School. 
DadeviUe— Tallapoosa  Coonty  High  School. 
Daphne— Normal  Scho(d. 
Decatur— High  School. 
Demopolis— High  school. 
Dothan— High  School. 

Double  Springs— Winston  Coonty  High  School. 
Edectic— Elmore  Coonty  High  School. 
Elba— High  SchooL 

EUanoot— Limestone  Coonty  High  SchooL 
Ensley— High  SchooL 
Enterprise— Coffee  County  High  SchooL 
Bofaola— High  Schod. 
Eutaw— High  School. 

Evergreen— Second  District  Agriooltoral  School. 
Florabt— High  School. 

Fort  Deposit^Lowndes  Coonty  High  School. 
Fort  Payne— Dekalb  Coonty  High  School. 
Oadsdeo— High  SchooL 
Oeorgiana— High  SchooL 
Oi«eDvitle— High  SchooL 
Orore  Hill— Clarke  Coonty  High  SchooL 


Ooln— l£arion  Coonty  High  School. 
Oontersville— Marshall  Coonty  High  School. 
Oorley— Madison  Coonty  High  School. 
HaleyviUe— High  School. 
Hamilton— Sixth  District  Agriooltoral  SchooL 
Hartford— Geneva  Coonty  High  SchooL 
Hartsells— Morgan  Coonty  High  SchooL 
Headland— Henry  Coonty  High  SchooL 
Heflin— Clebome  Coonty  High  SchooL 
HontsviUe— 

High  School. 

Goodrich  School. 
Jackson— First  District  Agriooltoral  SchooL 
Jasper— Walker  Coonty  EUgh  School. 
La  Fayette— High  SchooL 
Leighton— Colbert  Coonty  High  School. 
Lincoln— Talladega  Coonty  High  School. 
Lineville— N.  E.  Alabama  Agriooltoral  Institote. 
Marion— /tidion  Acadtmg. 
Milltown— Chambers  Coonty  High  School. 
Mobile- 
Bolter  Wgh  School. 

High  SchooL 

Knott  High  School. 

MUitarg  IntOtuU. 

UnivenUy  liUUarg  School. 
Monroeville— Monroe  Coonty  High  SchooL 
Montgomery— 

Barnes  School. 

Edgar  School. 

Sidney  Lanier  High  School. 

UnivertUy  School. 
MooltOQ^Lawrenoe  Coonty  High  Schod. 
Moundville— Normal  School. 
New  Decatur— High  School. 
New  Market^High  SchooL 
Newton— BapeM  CoUegiaU  ImtUnU. 
Notasulga— Maoon  County  High  School. 
Odenville— St.  Clair  County  High  SchooL 
Oneonta— Blount  County  High  SchooL 
OpeUka— Lee  County  High  School. 
Oxford— Calhoun  County  .High  Sdiod 
Ozark— Dale  County  High  SchooL 
Piedmont— High  School. 
Pineapple— Moore  Academy. 
Plantersville— DaUas  County  High  School. 
PrattviUe— Autauga  County  High  School. 
Reform— Pickens  County  High  Sohool. 
Roanoke— Handley  High  SchooL 
Rookford— Coosa  County  High  SohooL 
Rogersville— Lauderdale  County  High  Sohool. 
Russeilville— Franklin  County  High  Sohool. 
Scottsboio— Jackson  County  High  Sohool. 
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Selma— Dallas  Academy. 

Sheffield— High  S(diool. 

Sylacauga— Fourth  District  Agricolttnal  School. 

Talladegar-High  SchooL 

Thomaston— Marengo  County  High  School. 

Thomasvllle— High  School. 

Thorshj—IfutitnU. 

Tuscaloosa—. 

High  School. 

UnivertUp  Training  SekooL 


Tusoumbia— 

Dethier  InttUuU. 

High  School. 
Tuskegee— High  School. 
Union  Springs— High  Sdxxd. 
Unlontowu:— High  School. 
Vernon— Lamar  County  High  School. 
Wedowee— Randolph  County  High  School. 
Wetumpkifr— Fifth  District  Agricultmal  School. 
York— Sumter  County  High  School. 


ARIZONA. 

Accredited  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Arisona,  May,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requiremmts 16 

Prescribed  units: 

English 8 

Mathematics 2J 

History  and  civics 1 

Science 1 

Foreign  languages. 2 

Electives 5| 


Bisbee— Hi^  School. 
CUfton— High  School. 
Douglas— High  School. 

Flagstaff— Northern  Arizona  Normal  School  (aca- 
demic department). 
Olendale— High  School. 
Globe— High  School. 
Jerome— High  School. 
Mesa— High  School. 
Phoenix— High  School. 


Presoott— High  School. 
Tempe— 

High  School. 

Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arlsona  (academio 
depcutment). 
Thatchw— (Tito  Aeademp. 
Tucson— High  School. 
Wmoox— High  School. 
Wlnslow— High  School. 
Yuma— High  School. 


ARKANSAS. 

Class  A  schools  approved  by  the  Arkansas  State  Department  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  May,  1914. 

Units. 

University  admission  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

History 1 

Electives 8 


Amity— High  School. 
Argenta— High  School. 
Arkadelphia— High  SchooL 
Ashdown— High  SchooL 
Augusta— High  SchooL 
Bentonville— High  SchooL 
BerryyUle— High  SchooL 
Blythevllle— High  SchooL 
Booneville— High  School. 
Brinkley- High  SchooL 
Cabot— High  SchooL 
Camden— High  SchooL 
Carlisle— High  SchooL 
Charleston— High  School. 
Clarendon— High  SchooL 
Clarksvnie— 

Arkantaa  Cuinberland  College. 

High  SchooL 
Conway— Arkansas  State  Normal  SchooL 
Coming— High  School. 
Cotter— High  SchooL 
Crossett— High  SchooL 
Dardanelle— High  SchooL 
De  Queen— High  SchooL 


Dumas— High  SchooL 
El  Dorado— High  Schod. 
England— High  SchooL 
Eureka  Springs— 

Creeeent  College  Aeademg. 

High  SchooL 
FayettevUle— 

High  SchooL 

University  Training  High  8<dio6L 
Fordyoe— High  SchooL 
Forrest  City— High  SchooL 
Fort  Smith— High  School. 
Gentry— High  School. 
Green  Forest— High  SchooL 
Hamburg— High  Schod. 
Harrison— High  SchooL 
Hazen— High  SchooL 
Helenar— High  School. 
Hope— High  School. 
Hot  Springs— High  SchooL 
Huntington— High  School. 
Jmbodea— Sloan  Hendrix  Academy, 
JaoksonviUe— High  School. 
Jonesboro— High  SchooL 
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Junction  Ctty— High  School 
Lake  Village-High  School. 
Little  RocA— 

HighSchooL 

Ltttie  Bock  CoOeoe, 
Lonoke— High  SchooL 
Magnolia— High  SchooL 
lUlrern— High  SchooL 
Men*— High  SchooL 
Monticello— High  Schod. 
Horrflton— High  SchooL 
lioantain  Home— Jfounlain  Home  Acaiemf. 
NuhYiDe— High  SchooL 
Paragonld— High  School. 
Ptggott-High  SchooL 
Pine  Bhifl— High  School. 
Pocahontas— High  SchooL 
Portland— High  Schod. 


Presoott— High  School. 

Rector— High  SchooL 

Rogers — 

HighSchooL 
Sogers  Aeademf, 

Russellyille— High  School. 

Siloam  Springs— High  SchooL 

Springdale— High  School. 

Stamps— High  SchooL 

Stephens— High  Schod. 

Stuttgart- 
High  Schod. 
Training  School. 

Texarkana— High  School. 

Van  Buren— High  SchooL 

Waldron— High  Schod. 

Warren- High  SchooL 

Wynne— High  School. 


CALIFOBNIA. 

Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Califomia  for  the  year  191^14. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 16 

Presorihed  units: 

English 2 

Mathematics 2 

History  and  civics 1 

Science 1 

Foreign  languages 2 

Additional  foreign  language,  science,  or  mathematics  (or  combinations  of  these  sub- 
jects)   2 

Electives 6 


AJamedft— High  SchooL 
Albambra— City  High  SdiooL 
Altoraa— Modoc  County  High  School. 
Anaheim— Union  High  SchooL 
Anderson— Union  High  SchooL 
Angels  Camp— Biet  Harte  Union  High  SchooL 
Antiodk— RIverview  Union  High  SchooL 
Areata— Union  High  School. 
Arroyo  Grande— Union  High  SchooL 
Anbom— Placer  County  High  School. 
Axuaa— Citrus  Union  High  SchooL 
Bakenfleld— Kern  County  High  SchooL 
Banning— Union  High  SchooL 
Belmont— B«<fiumt  School. 
Benioia— High  SchooL 
Berkeley— 

Hl|^  SchooL 

A-ta-Zed  School. 

Boone's  University  Schooi. 

Miiss  Head's  Sekool. 

Preparatorp  School. 

The  Randolph  School. 
Bidiop— Union  High  School. 
Bostonia— £1  CaJon  Valley  Union  High  SchooL 
Boolder  Creek— Union  High  School. 
Brawley— Union  High  SchooL 
Brentwood— Liberty  Union  High  School. 
Borllngame— SI.  Matthew's  School. 
Borbank— Union  High  SchooL 
Campbell— Union  High  School. 
r«daryille— Surprise  Valley  Union  High  School. 
CentervUle— Union  High  SchooL 
Cciee    High  Sdiool. 
Chloo— High  school 
Chlni>— High  SchooL 
Claranant— High  School 


Clovis— Union  High  SchooL 

Coalinga— Union  High  School. 

College  City— Pierce  Jofait  Union  High  SchooL 

Colton— High  School. 

Colusa— High  SchooL 

Compton— Union  High  School. 

Concord— Mount  Diablo  Union  High  School. 

Coming— Union  High  SchooL 

Corona— High  School. 

Covina— Union  High  SchooL 

Crescent  City— Del  Norte  County  High  School. 

Crockett— John  Swett  Union  High  School. 

Dinuba— Union  High  School. 

Dixon— Union  High  School. 

Dos  Paloe— Joint  Union  High  SchooL 

Downey— Los  Nietos  Union  High  School. 

£1  Centra— Central  Union  High  SchooL 

Elk  Grove— Union  High  School. 

£1  Monte— Union  High  SchooL 

Escondldo— High  SchooL 

Esparto— Union  High  School. 

Etna  MUls— Etna  Union  High  School. 

Eureka— City  High  School. 

Exeter— Union  High  SchooL 

Fairfield— Armijo  Union  High  SchooL 

Fallbrook— Union  High  SchooL 

Femdale— Union  High  SchooL 

Fillmore— Union  High  School. 

Fort  Bragg— Union  High  SchooL 

Fortuna— High  SchooL 

Fowler— Union  High  School. 

Fresno— High  SchooL 

Fullertoz^-Unlon  High  School. 

Gih^— High  School. 

Glendale— Union  High  School. 

Gonsales— Union  High  School. 
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Grass  Valley— High  SchooL 

OrkUey— Union  High  SchooL 

Hanford— Union  High  School. 

Hayward— Union  High  SchooL 

Healdsbuig— High  SchooL 

Hemet— Union  High  SchooL 

Hollister— San  Benito  County  High  SchooL 

HoUywood—Immaeuiate  Heart  CoUege. 

HoltviUe— Union  High  SchooL 

Huntington  Beach— Union  High  SchooL 

Huntington  Park— Union  High  SchooL 

Imperial— Imperial  Valley  Union  High  SchooL 

Inglewood— Union  High  SchooL 

lone— Union  High  SchooL 

Irvington— il  nderton  A  cadentf. 

Kingsbuig— Joint  Union  High  SchooL 

Lakeport— Clear  LaIco  Union  High  School. 

Lemoore— Union  High  SchooL 

Lincoln— Union  High  SchooL 

Lindsay— High  SchooL 

Liveimoro    Union  High  SchooL 

Lodi— Union  High  SchooL 

Lompoc— Union  High  SchooL 

Long  Beach— Polytechnic  High  School. 

Lordsburg— 

Bonita  Union  High  SchooL 

Lordaburg  College,  Academic  DepartmefU. 
Los  Angeles- 
High  School. 

Oardena  Agricultural  High  School. 

GirW  CoOegiaU  School. 

Hollywood  High  School. 

Harvard  School. 

Manual  Arts  High  SchooL 

Marlborough  Sclwol. 

Polytechnic  High  School. 

San  Pedro  High  School. 

WeHlake  Sdloolfor  Qirls. 
Los  Banos— West  Side  Union  High  School. 
Los  Qatos— High  SchooL 
Madeira— Union  High  SchooL 
Martinet— Alhambra  Union  High  School. 
Marysville— High  SchooL 
Mendocino— Mendocino  County  High  School. 
Merced— County  High  SchooL 
Mill  Valley— Tamalpais  Union  High  School. 
Modesto— High  School. 
Monrovia— City  High  School. 
MontebeUo— High  SchooL 
Monterey— County  High  School. 
Morgan  Hill— Live  Oak  Union  High  School. 
Mountain  View— High  SchooL 
Napa— High  SchooL 
National  City— High  SchooL 
Nevada  City— High  SchooL 
Newman— Orestimba  Union  High  SchooL 
Nordhofl— Union  High  SchooL 
Norwalk— Excelsior  Union  High  School. 
Oakdale— Union  High  SchooL 
Oakland- 
High  SchooL 

College  of  the  Holg  Names  High  School. 

Horton  School. 

John  C.  Fremont  High  School. 

Manual  Training  and  Commercial  High  School. 
Oleander— Washington  Union  High  SchooL 
Ontario— Chaffey  Union  High  School. 


Orange— Union  High  School. 
Orland— Joint  Union  High  SchooL 
Orosi— Union  High  SchooL 
Orovfllo— Union  High  School. 
Oznard— Union  High  Sduxd. 
Pacific  Grove— Hi^  SchooL 
Palo  Alto- 
High  School. 

OattiUeja  Schooi. 

Mdfuanita  HaU. 

Mi99  Harker'i  SdtooL 
Pasadena— High  SchooL 
Paso  Robles— High  School. 
Petaluma— High  School. 

Piedmont— Jn«f  Eanmm  and  Miat  Bridget'  S^tpoi. 
Plaoervillo— El  Dorado  County  High  School. 
Pomona— High  SchooL 
Porterville— Union  High  School. 
Red  Blnfl— Union  High  School. 
Redding— Shasta  County  High  School. 
Redland^— High  SchooL 
Redoodo— Union  High  School. 
Redwood  City— Seqnoia  Union  High  School. 
Reedley— Joint  Union  High  School. 
Ridmiond— Union  High  School. 
Riverside- 
Girls' High  School. 

Polytechnk!  High  SchooL 
Sacramento— High  School. 
St.  Helena— Union  High  School. 
Salinas— High  School. 

San  Andreas— Calaveras  County  High  School. 
San  Bernardino— High  School. 
San  Diego— High  School. 
San  Fernando— Union  High  School. 
San  Francisco— 

3iiM  Bwkee  SchooL 

California  School  of  Mechanical  Arte, 

CogetoeU  Polgtechnieal  CdOege. 

Girls' High  SchooL 

Hamlin  School. 

Lowell  High  SchooL 

Mission  High  SchooL 

Polytechnic  High  School. 

St.  Rote  Academg. 

Trinity  School. 

Univertitg  School, 
Sanger— Union  High  School. 
San  Jacinto— High  School. 
San  Jose— 

College  Park  Academg. 

High  School. 

Wathbum  School. 
San  Luis  Obispo— High  School. 
San  Mateo— Union  High  School. 
San  Rafael- 
High  SchooL 

Dominican  College. 

Hitdieock  MUitarg  Academg. 

Mount  Tamalpait  MUitarg  Academg. 
Santa  Ana— High  School. 
Santa  Barbara— High  School. 
Santa  Clara— High  School. 
Santa  Crux— High  School. 
Santa  Maria— Union  High  School. 
Santa  Monica— High  School. 
Santa  Paula— Union  High  School. 
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8uitaRo6»— 

High  School. 

UnttUne  College. 
Santa  Tnes— VaUej  Union  High  School. 
Sebastoi)ol>-Analj  Union  Hic^  School. 
Selma— Union  High  School. 
Shoth—Bamona  Convent  of  the  Half  NanuM. 
S^oomft— Valley  Union  Hi^^  School. 
Sooon— Taolomne  County  High  School. 
South  Pasadena— High  School. 
Stockton— Hi^  School. 
Smanyfllfr— Lassen  County  Hic^  School. 
Sutter— Union  High  School. 
Tulare— High  School. 
Tuolnmiifr— SnmmerriUe  Union  High  School. 


Turlock— Joint  Union  High  School. 
Ukiah— Mendocino  County  High  School. 
Vacaville— Union  High  School. 
VaUejo-Hic^  School. 
Venture— Union  High  School. 
Visalia-High  School. 
Watsonville— High  School. 
Whittier— Unk>n  High  School. 
Williams— Union  High  School. 
Willits-Union  High  School. 
Willows— Olenn  County  High  School. 
Whiten— Johit  Union  High  Schod. 
Woodland— High  School. 
Yreka— Siskiyou  County  Hi^^  School. 


COLOBADO. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Colorado,  March,  1914. 

Units. 

Admiasion  requirements 16 

Preeeribea  units: 

EngU^ 3 

lf«i.tiifTnftt<Cf 2 

Foreign  language 4 

History 2 

Science 2 

Electives. 2 

Oreeley— High  SchooL 
Onnnison— Gunnison  County  High  SchooL 
Holly— High  School. 
Holyokfr— Phillips  County  High  SchooL 
Idaho  Springs— High  School. 
Julesburg— Sedgwick  County  High  SchooL 
Lafayette— High  SchooL 
La  Junta— Otero  County  High  School. 
Lamar— High  School. 
Las  Animas— Bent  County  High  SchooL 
Leadvilie— High  School. 
Littleton— High  SchooL 
Longmont— High  School. 
Louisville— High  SchooL 
Loveland— High  SchooL 
Manitou— High  SchooL 
Meeker— Rio  Blanco  High  SchooL 
Monte  Vista— High  SchooL 
Montrose— Montrose  County  High  SchooL 
Ouray— Ouray  County  High  SchooL 
Palisade— Hi^  SchooL 
Paonia— High  SchooL 
Pueblo- 
High  School  (Dist.  No.  1). 
High  School  (Dist.  No.  20). 
Rifle— High  SchooL 
Rocky  Ford— High  School. 
Saguache— Saguache  County  High  SchooL 
Salidfr— High  SchooL 
Silverton— High  School. 
South  Canon  City— High  SchooL 
Sterling— Logan  County  High  SchooL 
Telluride— High  SchooL 
TrhUdad— High  SchooL 
Victor— High  School. 

Walsenburg- Huerfano  County  High  SchooL 
Windsor— High  SchooL 
Wray— Yuma  County  High  SchooL 


SchooL 
Arrada— High  SchooL 
Aspen— High  SchooL 
Berthood— High  SchooL 
Boulder— State  Preparatory  SchooL 
BreckenrSdge— High  School. 
Brighton— High  SchooL 
Brush— High  School. 
Canon  City- 
High  SchooL 

South  Canon  City  High  SchooL 
Castle  Rock— Douglas  County  High  SchooL 
Central  Cit>— High  SchooL 
Cheyenne  Wells— Cheyenne  County  High  SchooL 
Colorado  City— Hig^  SchooL 
Colorado  Springs— High  School. 
Cripple  Creek— High  School. 
Delta— High  SchooL 
Denver — 

East  Side  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

North  Side  High  SchooL 

South  Skle  High  SchooL 

West  Skle  High  School. 

Mh9  WakoU*9  Sdiool. 

Wolfe  HaU. 
Durango— High  SchooL 
Eaton— High  SchooL 
Edgewater— Wheat  Rklge  High  SchooL 
Floreoce— High  SchooL 
Fort  ColUns— High  SchooL 
Fort  Morgan— High  SchooL 
Fowler— High  SchooL 
Ftuita-High  SchooL 
Georgetown— High  School. 
Glenwood  Springs— Garfteld  County  High  SchooL 
Gdden-Hjgh  SchooL 
Grand  JunetioD— High  SchooL 

7fi087*— Ifi 3 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Schools  approved  by  the  Conneotioat  State  Board  of  Education,  Janoaxy  1, 1915. 

ReqaJrements  for  approval:  Satisfactory  bufldlng  equipment  and  health  provisions;  well-adjusted  course 
of  study;  a  teaching  staff  well  qualified  in  respect  of  an  educatioo,  and  abflity  to  teach;  instruction  on  the 
high-school  plane;  adequate  wages  and  upkeep;  adaptation  to  community  interests. 


Ansonia— High  School. 

Branford— High  School. 

Bridgeport— High  School. 

Bristol— High  School. 

Central  Village— Plahifield  High  School. 

Chester— High  School. 

Clinton^  Morgan  School. 

Colchester— High  School. 

Collinsville— High  School. 

Danbury— High  School. 

Danielson— Killingly  High  School. 

Derby— High  School. 

Deep  River— Saybrook  High  School. 

East  Hartford— High  School. 

Essex— High  School. 

Glastonbury— High  School. 

Greenwich- High  School. 

Guilford— High  SchooL 

Hartford— High  Sdiodl. 

Heriden— High  School. 

Middletown- High  School. 

Naugatuck— High  School. 

New  Britain— High  School. 

New  Haven— High  School. 

New  London— 

BiOkeley  School. 

ManwU  Training  and  Industrial  School. 

WiUiatm  Memorial  Institute. 
New  Mllford— High  SchooL 
Newtown— High  School. 
Norwalk— 

Junior  High  School. 

Senior  High  Sdiool. 
Norwich— Free  A  cademg. 


Portland— High  SchooL 

Putnam— High  School. 

North  Stonington—  Wheeler  School 

Seymour— High  School. 

Sharon— High  Schod. 

SheltoQ— High  School. 

Simsbury— High  School. 

Southington— Lewis  H|gh  SchooL 

South  Manchester— High  School. 

Stafford  Springs— Stafford  High  SchooL 

Stamford— High  School. 

Stonington— High  School. 

Stratford— High  School. 

Suffield— High  School. 

TerryviUe— High  School. 

ThomastoQ— High  School. 

Thompson- High  Scho(^ 

ThompsonviUe— Enfield  Public  High  School. 

Torrii^gton— High  School. 

UnionviUe— High  School. 

Vernon— RockviUe  High  School. 

Walllngford— High  School. 

Waterbury— High  School. 

Watertown— High  School. 

West  Hartford— High  SchooL 

West  Haven— High  SchooL 

Westport— High  School. 

Wethersfield- High  School. 

Wfllimantio— Windam  High  SdiooL 

Windsor— High  Sdiool. 

Windsor  Locks— High  School. 

Winsted'-Gilbert  SchooL 

Woodbury^High  School. 

Woodstock- High  Sohod. 


DELAWARE. 

First-grade  high  schools  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Delaware,  October  16, 1914. 


Dover— High  SchooL 
Mllford— High  SchooL 
Seaford— High  School. 


Smyrna— High  SchooL 
Wilmington— High  SchooL 


Schools  Accredited  by  Delaware  CoUege,  May,  1914. 


Units. 

Admission  requirements 14| 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mauematics ^ 

History I 

Modem  language 1 

Latin 4 

Electives 8 


Dover- 
High  SchooL 
Wilmington  Conference  Aeademg. 

Georgetown— High  SchooL 

Lewes— High  SchooL 

Milford— High  SchooL 


Seaford— High  SchooL 
Smyrna— High  SchooL 
Wilmington— 

Friends*  SchooL 

High  SchooL 
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DISTBICT  OF  COLT7MBIA. 

Seoondary  sohoob  which  have  definite  and  formal  accredited  relations  with  outside  unirersities  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  accredited  schools  in  the  States. 


Washington— 

Armstrong   Manual   Training   High    School 

(colored). 
Central  High  SohooL 
Eastern  High  SchooL 
Emenon  IfutiiuU. 
Friemia' 8deci  adutoL 


Washington  (continued)— 
Maddra  School  fw  Girls. 
H  Street  High  School  (colored). 
KcKinley  Manual  Training  High  SchooL 
NaUonal  Cathedrdl  School  for  Boff, 
NatUmal  Cathodral  School  for  Girlt, 
Western  High  SchooL 


FLOBIDA. 

Sofaools  approved  by  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Education  and  accredited  by  the  Univeraity  of  Florida, 

December,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  reauirements. 16 

Ptescribed  imits: 

EngUsh 3 

Mathematics 3 

History 1 

Science 1 

Latin 2 

Elect!  ves. 0 


Arcadia— High  SchooL 
Bartow— High  SchooL 
Bndentown— High  SchooL 
Brooksvllle— High  SchooL 
Clearwater— High  SchooL 
Dade  City— High  SchooL 
Daytona— High  SchooL 
DeFuniak  Springs- 
High  SchooL 
Palmer  OoUege  Aeademf, 
Eustis— High  SohooL 
Fort  Lauderdale— High  SchooL 
Fort  Meade— High  SchooL 
Fort  MyeiB— High  SchooL 
Oainesville— High  SchooL 
JacksoavUle— 

Florida  MiJIiiarf  Academy. 
High  SchooL 
Key  West— High  SchooL 
Kissimmefr— High  SohooL 
Lake  City— High  SchooL 
T.afa>i*»iit — ^High  SchooL 
Leesbuig— High  SohooL 


Live  Oak— High  SchooL 
Madison— High  SchooL 
Miami— High  SchooL 
Monticello— High  SchooL 
Mulberry— High  SchooL 
New  Smyrna— High  SchooL 
Ocala— High  SchooL 
Orlando— High  SchooL 
Palatka— High  SchooL 
Fensaoola— High  SchooL 
Plant  City— High  SchooL 
Punta  Oorda— High  SchooL 
Quincy— High  SchooL 
St.  Augustine— High  SchooL 
St  Petersburg— High  SchooL 
Sanfoid— High  SchooL 
Seabreeie— High  SchooL 
Starke— High  School. 
Tallahassee— High  SchooL 
Tampa— High  SchooL 
Wauchula— High  SchooL 
West  Palm  Beach— High  SchooL 


GEOBGIA. 


Oroop  L— Schools  "fully  accredited''  by  the  University  of  (Georgia,  May,  1914. 

Graduation  on  \&  accepted  units.  Units. 

Admiarion  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 8 

MathematiOB 2) 

Hfatory 2 

Foreign  languages. 2 

Electives. 2| 


Albany— High  SchooL 
AnMricuf— High  SchooL 
Ath«is-High  SchooL 


Boys' High  SchooL 
Girls' High  SchooL 
MartttCoOege. 
Ptaeodt  Flett  SdtooL 


Atlanta— Continued. 

Technological  High  SchooL 

Wuhington  Seminary. 

Woodberry  School. 
Augusta — 

Richmond  Academy. 

SummervUU  Academy. 

Tubman  High  SchooL 


/ 
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Bainbridge— High  School. 
Baraesville— Oordon  Institute. 
Boston— High  SchooL 
Bowmsxi—Gibgon-Mtreer  IrutUuU, 
Brunswick— Olfnn  Academy. 
Cartersvill»— High  School. 
Cedartown— High  School. 
CoUege  Fark—Oeorffia  MilUanf  Academy. 
Columbus— High  SchooL 
Ck>rdele— High  SchooL 
Demorest— Piedmoftf  Academf. 
Dublin— Hi|^  SchooL 
Elberton— High  SchooL 
Fitzgerald— High  SchooL 
Oainesville— J2iMr«ide  Military  Academy, 
Jackson— High  SchooL 
La  Orange— 

Hi|^  SchooL 

La  Orange  CoUege  Academy. 
Locust  QTOY^—InttUute. 
ICaoon— Oresham  and  Lanier  High  SchooL 


Marietta— High  SchooL 

HcRae— i9ott<A  Georgia  CoUege. 

MilledgeYiUe— Georgia  MOltary  College. 

Mount  Berry— rft«  Berry  School  for  Boye, 

Newnan— High  SchooL 

OciUa— High  SchooL 

Quitman— High  SchooL 

Rome- 
High  SchooL 
Darlington  Academy, 

Savannah— 

Benedictine  CoUege, 
Chatham  Academy. 
Pape  SchooL 

Thomaston— R.  £.  Lee  Institute. 

Tooooa— High  SchooL 

Valdost»— High  SchooL 

Warrenton— High  SchooL 

Washington— High  SchooL 

Waycross— High  SchooL 


Group  n.^Schools  "accredited"  by  the  University  of  Georgia. 
GnMluation  on  14  accepted  units. 


Ashbum— High  SchooL 

Augusta— 5t.  Joseph't  Academy. 

Baxley— High  School. 

Blackshear— Pinve  CoUegiaU  InetUtUe, 

Blakely— High  SchooL 

Buena  Vista— High  SchooL 

CairoUton— High  SchooL 

Cochran— High  SchooL 

Columbus— Secondary  Industrial  SchooL 

Commerce— High  SchooL 

Dalton— High  School. 

Decatur— High  SchooL 

Eastman— High  School. 

Gainesville— High  SchooL 

Greensboro— High  SchooL 

Griffin— High  SchooL 

Hartwen— High  SchooL 

Hepsibah— High  School. 

Jonesboro— High  SchooL 

Lawrenoeville— High  SchooL 

MoDonough— High  SchooL 


Monroe— High  SchooL 

Montecuma— High  School. 

Mount  Vernon- If ottfi^  Vernon  InetitvU. 

Moultrie— High  SchooL 

Norman  Park- JVbrman  Park  Institute, 

Pavo— High  SchooL 

Sandersville— High  School. 

Senoia— High  SchooL 

Sparks— iS7MtrJk«  CoUegiaU  InttituU, 

Sparta— High  SchooL 

Stone  Mountain—  Univeriity  School  for  Boye, 

TenniUe— High  SchooL 

Thomson— High  School. 

Thomasville— High  School. 

Vidalia— High  School. 

Vienna— High  SchooL 

West  Point— High  SchooL 

Wrena— High  SchooL 

Winder— High  SchooL 

WrightsvOle—  Warthen  CoUege, 


IDAHO. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Idaho,  AprU,  1914. 


Units. 


Admission  reaulrements 16 

Prescribed  units: 

English 4 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  language » 3 

Socialscience,  including  history : 1 

Natural  science 1 

Electives 14 


Albion— State  Normal  School. 
American  Falls— High  SchooL 
Blackfoot— High  School. 
Bois&— 

High  School. 

St,  Margaret' t  Academy. 

St.  Tereta*8  Academy. 
Bonners  Ferry— High  School. 
Buhl— High  SohooL 
Burke— High  SohooL 


Caldwell— 

College  of  Idaho,  Preparatory  Departmeni. 

High  SohooL 
Coeurd'  Alene— 

Ooeur  d*  Alene  CoUege. 

High  SchooL 
Culdesao— High  SchooL 
Emmett— High  SchooL 
Fruitland— High  SchooL 
Genesee— High  SchooL 


1  Three  units  of  Latin  required  for  entrance  to  A,  B.  coarse. 
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Ooodinff— Hi^  School. 
OnnseviDe— High  SofaooL 
HaUey— Hi^  School. 
Idaho  F»D»— High  School 
Jerome— High  School 
L^nral— High  School 
liQfwiston — 

High  School 

State  Normal  School 
Malad— High  School 
Iteidiazi— High  School 
MkiTai^-Hi^  SGho<^ 
MootpeUer— High  School 


Plummer— High  Sdiool 
Pocatello— 

Academy  of  Idaho. 

High  School 
Post  Falls— High  School. 
Potlatch— High  School. 
Preston— Ondda  Stake  Academy, 
Rathdnim— High  School. 
Rexburg— £idt«  Academiff, 
Rigby— High  School. 
Rup^t— High  School. 
St.  Anthony— High  School 
St.  Maries— High  School 
Salmon— High  School 
Sandpoint— High  School. 
Shoshone— High  School 
Spirit  Lake— High  School 
Star— High  School. 
Twin  Falls— High  School 
Wallace— High  School. 
Weiser— 

High  School 

Idaho  Induttrial  InttUute, 
Winchester— High  School 


ILLINOIS. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  January,  1914. 

"The  following  high  schools,  having  all  the  prescribed  units  and  enough  others  to  make  up  the  required 
total  of  15  units,  are  in  the  list  of  ftilly  accredited  schools. 

"  Not  all  these  schools,  however,  are  accredited  for  the  same  amount  of  work,  nor  all  for  the  same  subjects. 

A  student  presenting  a  certificate  from  any  one  of  these  schools  will  be  given  entrance  credit  for  all  the 

■ubjectsnamedthereinforwhichthe  said  school  is  specifically  accredited,  as  shown  in  the  certificate  of  its 

ttocradited  relation  issued  by  the  university." 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 16 

Prescribed  units- 
English 3 

Ifalhematics 2^ 

For  courses  in  literature  and  arts  in  the  ccdlege  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences- 
History 1 

Forei^  language 3 

Sleotives 5| 


High  School 

UnuUne  Aeademff. 
Mountain  Hozbe— High  School 
ICallan— Hic^  School 
NAmp«— High  School. 
New  Plymouth-High  School 
Nes  Peroe— High  Sdiool 
Oroflno— High  School. 
TmtfB—Fieidin^  Aeademff, 
Payette— High  School. 
School 


\- 


Abingdon— High  School 

Albion- 
High  School 
Sautkem  CoOegiaU  JiutlhUe, 

Aledo— 

Drurp  Aeadtrnp, 
High  School. 

Ahamont^High  School 

AHon— High  School 

Amboy— High  School 


High  School 

Unkm  Academy. 
Areola— High  School. 
Arlington  HeIght»-HIgh  School 
Armington— High  School  (Township). 
Arthur— High  School 
Ashland— High  School. 
Assumption— High  School  (Township). 
Astoria— High  School. 
Atlanta— High  School. 
Atwood— High  School. 
Auburn— High  School 
Augusta— High  School 


Aurora- 
East  High  School 
West  High  School 
Jennings  Seminary. 

Barry— High  School. 

Datavia— High  School. 

Beardstown— High  School 

Belleville— High  School. 

Bellflower— High  School  (Township). 

Belvidere— High  School 

Bement— High  School. 

Benton— High  School  (Township). 

Blggsville— High  School  (Township). 

Bloomington— High  School. 
St.  Marf'8  High  School. 

Blue  Island— High  School. 

Bridgeport— High  School  (Township). 

Bushnell— High  School. 

Cairo— High  School. 

(Cambridge— High  School 

Camp  Point— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Carlinvllle— High  School 

Carlyle— High  School 
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Canni— High  SdiooL 
CarroUton— High  School. 
CarterviUe— High  School 
Carthage— 

Oarikage  OoOege  Aeademf. 

High  School 
Casey— High  School 
Catlin  High  School 
Centralis— High  School  (Township). 
Champaign— High  School 
Charleston— High  School 
Chatsworth— High  School 
Chenoa— High  School 
Chester— High  Sdiool 
Chicago- 
Austin  High  School 

Bowen  High  School 

Calumet  High  School 

Carl  Schurs  High  School 

Chicago  Latin  SckooL 

R.  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School 

qprtis  High  School 

Englewood  High  School 

Frandt  W.  Parker  School. 

Harrison  Technical  High  School 

Harvard  SchooL 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Kenwood  InttOute, 

Lake  High  School 

Lake  View  High  Sdux^ 

Lane  Technical  High  School 

Lofola  Aeademg. 

MoKinley  High  School. 

ICarshall  High  School 

MediU  High  School 

North  Park  ColUgt  Academy, 

Tuley  High  School 

R.  A.  Waller  High  School 

Wendell  Phillips  High  School 

UfUverHtg  High  School. 
Chicago  Heights— High  School  (Township). 
Chillioothe— High  School  (Township). 
C^hrisman— High  School 
Cioero— High  School  (J.  S.  Morton  Township). 
Clayton— High  School 
ainton— High  School 
CoUax— High  School. 
CoUinsville— High  School  (Township). 
Crystal  Lake— High  School 
Dallas  City— High  School 
Danyille— High  School 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Ealb— High  School  (Township). 
Delavan— High  School 
Des  Plainw— High  School  (Mataie  Township). 
Dixon— 

High  School 

North  High  School. 
Downers  Grove— High  School 
Dundee— High  School. 
Duquoin— High  School  (Township). 
Dwight— High  School 
Earlyllle-High  School. 
East  St.  Loui»— High  School 
EdwardsyiUe— High  School 
EiBngham— High  School 
Eldorado— High  School  (Township). 


Elgin — 

Elgin  Aeademg. 

High  School 
Elisabeth- High  School 
Elmhnrst — 

Bvartgelieal  Prooeminar. 

High  School 
Elmwood— High  School 
El  Paso— High  School 
Evanston — 

Evanatan  Academg. 

High  School  (Township.) 
Fairbury— High  School. 
Fairfleld-High  School. 
Farmer  City— High  School  (Townshlp)i 
Farmington— High  School 
Florfr— High  School  (Township). 
Forrest— High  School 
Freeport— High  School 
Fulton— High  School 
.(}alen»— High  School 
Oalesburg- High  School 
(talya— High  School, 
(leneaeo— 

OencMO  CoUegiaU  InttltMte. 

High  School  (Township). 
(}eneva— High  School. 
Qenofr— High  School 
(Georgetown- High  School  (Township). 
Oibson  City- High  School  (Township). 
Oilman— High  School. 
Godfrey— ifofKkcOo  Seminary, 
Granite  City— High  School 
Greenfldd— High  School. 
Greenview- High  School. 
Greenyffle— High  School 
GriggsYllle— High  School 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Harrisburg— High  School  (Township). 
Harvard— High  School 
Harvey— High  School  (Township). 
Havana— High  School. 
Henry— High  School. 
Herrin— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Heyworth— High  School. 
Highland— Hi^  School 
Highland  Park- 
High  School  (Township). 

Northweetem  Militarg  Academy, 
HOlsboro— High  School. 
Htndsboro— Unkm  High  School. 
Hinsdale— High  School 
Homer— High  School 
Hoopeston- High  School. 
Hume— High  School 
Hutsonville— High  School  (Townsh^). 
niiopolis— High  School 
Industry— High  School  (Township). 
Jacksonville— 

Academy  of  (he  lUinoie  Woman's  (httegt 

High  School 
Whipple  Academy. 
Jerseyville— High  School 
Johnson  City— High  School. 
Joltet— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Kankakee— High  School. 
High  School 
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Kenflwortli— High  School  (Township). 
Kewsaeo—Hi^  School. 
Klmmiiidy— High  SohooL 
EiiOfzylIl»— High  School 
La  Ormg»— High  School  (Township). 
La  Harpe— High  SohooL 


Fknf  HaO, 

L§ke  Fontt  Aeaismp, 
Lansk— High  SohooL 
La  SaUe—High  School  (Township). 
Lawrenoevillfr— High  School  (Township). 
Loaa— High  School 
LeRoy— High  SohooL 
Lewistown— High  School 
Lexington— High  School 
LAiertyTiDe-High  School 
Titiinohi— High  School 
UtehHeld— High  School 
Loekport— High  School  (Township). 
Loda— High  School 
Lorington— High  School  (Township). 
MeLeansboro— High  School 
MeNabb-nJohn  Swaney  High  School 


High  School 

Western  niinois  State  Normal  Academy. 
ICadiaon— High  School. 
ICaitffleld-High  School 
Mantano— High  School 
Marengo— High  School. 
MarioiH-High  School  (Township). 
MarisBa-High  School  (Township). 
ManeiUee— Hi|^  School 
ICanhaD^High  School  (Township). 
ICason  City— High  School 
Mattoon-High  School 
Maywood— High  School  (Township). 
MaaoQ— High  School  (Township). 
liendoQ— High  School 
Mendota-HIgh  School 
Metropolis-High  School 
MOted-High  School  (Township). 
Mfaioiik— High  School 
MoUn»-High  School 
Momeooe— High  School 
Moomoath— High  School 
MonticeDo-High  School 
Morgan  Park- 
Hi^  School  (Township). 

Mor§an  Pmrk  Acadtmy, 
Morris-High  School 
Morrisoo— High  School 
MortOD— High  School  (Township). 
Mmmt  Carmel— High  School 
Mount  Carroll— 

I'VBneet  Bkimtr  School, 

High  School 
Meant  Polaski- High  School 
Mount  Sterling— High  School 
Mount  Vernon— High  School  (Township). 
Moweaqoa— High  School 
Mnrphysbofo— Hi^  School  (Township). 
NapenrOl^- 

High  School. 

Notikwman  Coiltge  Aeademf. 
NaahvlUe-Hi^  School 


Neoga— Hififh  School  (Township). 
Newman— High  School  (Township). 
Newton— High  School 
Nokomis— Hififh  School 
Normal- 
High  School 

Normal  UnivenU^  High  School, 
Oakland— High  School. 
Oak  Park— High  School  (Town^p). 
Oblong— High  School 
OdeU— High  School 
Olney— High  School 
Onarga— 

Orand  Pnirte  SenUn&rp, 

High  School 
Oregon— High  School 
Ottawa— High  School  (Township). 
Palathie— High  School 
Palestine— High  School 
Pana— High  School  (Township). 
Paris-High  School 
Pawnee— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Paw  Paw— High  School 
Paxton— High  School. 
Pekin-High  School  * 

Peoria— 

Averyville  High  School 

BmOe^  Polytechnic  InttUute. 

Central  High  School 

Manual  Training  High  School 
Petersburg— High  School 
Pittsfleld— High  School 
Plainfleld— High  School 
Piano— High  School. 
Polo— High  School 
Pontiac— High  School  (Township). 
Prinoeton— High  School  (Township). 
Prophetstown— High  School 
Quhicy— 

H^  School 

St.  Mttrf*t  Academp, 
Rantoul— High  School 
Ridgefiann— High  School. 
Riverside— High  School 
Robinson— High  School  (Township). 
RocheUe— High  School. 
Rock  Falls— High  School 
Rockford— High  School. 
Rock  Island— 

Au0utana  College  Academf. 

Hi^  School 

VUlade  Chontal. 
Roodhouse— High  School. 
Roseyine— High  School  iTownOdp), 
RossvOle— High  School 
RushvOle— High  School. 
Rutland— High  School. 
St.  Charles— High  School 
St.  Elmo— High  School. 
Sandwich— High  School 
Savanna— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Saybrook— High  School 
Sheffield— High  School 
Shelbyville— High  School 
Sheldon— High  School 
Sldell— High  School  (Township). 
Sparta— High  School. 
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SprlDgfleld— 

HighSehooL 

UrnUine  Academy, 
Stanford— High  School. 
Staunton— High  School. 
Sterling— High  School  (Township). 
Stockland— High  School  (Town^iip). 
Stockton— High  School. 
Stonington— High  School. 
Streator— High  School  (Townsh^). 
Sullivan— High  School. 
Sycamore— High  School. 
Taylorville— High  School  (Township). 
Tiskilwa— High  School  (Township). 
Toulon— High  School  (Township). 
Tuscola— High  School. 
Upper  Alton—  Western  MiUtarp  Academy. 
Urbana— High  School. 
Vandalia— High  School. 
Vermilion  Grove—  VermOion  Aoademp. 
Villa  Grove— High  School. 


Virden— High  School. 
Virgini»-Hi^  SobooL 
Wahiut— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Washburn— High  School. 
Washhigton— High  School. 
Waterloo— High  SohooL 
Watseka— High  School. 
Waukegan— High  School  (Township). 
Wenona— High  School. 
West  Clhicago— High  School. 
Westfield— ITei^/SeM  OoOege  Aeademy, 
Wheaton— 

High  School. 

Wheaton  CoUege  Aeademf. 
White  Hall— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  School. 
Winchester— High  School 
Woodstock— High  School. 
Wyoming— High  SchooL 
YorkviUe—High  SchooL 


INDIANA. 

"O>mmlssioned*'  (approved)  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1014-15,  and 

accredited  by  Indiana  Uzuversity. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 16 

Presoribea  units: 

English 3 

MMhematics 3 

FcMeign  language 2 

History 1 

Science 1 

Additional  units  selected  from  above  subjects 3 

Eleotives 5 


Acton— High  School. 

Advance— High  School. 

Akron— High  School. 

Albany— High  School. 

Albion— High  School. 

Alexandria— High  SchooL 

Ambia— High  SchooL 

Amboy— High  School. 

Amo— High  SchooL 

Anderson— High  School. 

Andrews— High  School. 

Ang(da— 

High  School. 
TriStttU  CdOege, 

Arcadia- 
High  School. 
Wahiut  Grove  High  SohooL 

Aigos— High  School. 

Ashley— High  School. 

Atlanta— High  School. 

Attica— High  School. 

Auburn— High  SchooL 

Aurora— High  School. 

Avilla— High  School. 

Batesville— High  School. 

Battle  Ground— High  School. 

Baugo  Township— High  School. 

Bedford— High  School. 

Berne— High  School. 

Blcknell— High  School. 

Bloomfleld— High  School. 

Blo(»ningdale — A  cademy. 


Bloomfaigton— High  SchooL 
Bluftton— High  SohooL 
BoonvUle— High  SohooL 
Boswell— High  School. 
Bourbon— High  SchooL 
Brazil— High  School. 
Bremen— High  SchooL 
Bringhurst— High  SchooL 
Bristol— High  SchooL 
Broad  Ripple— High  SchooL 
Brook— High  SchooL 
Brookston— High  SchooL 
BrookvUle— High  SchooL 
Brownsburg— High  SchooL^ 
Brownstown— High  SchooL 
Bruceville— High  School. 
Bryant— High  School.* 
Buck  Creek— High  School.* 
Bunker  Hill— High  SchooL 
Burlington— High  School. 
Burnetts  Oeek— High  SchooL 
Bumey— High  SohooL 
Butler— High  School. 
Cambridge  City— High  School. 
Camden— High  School. 
Campbellsburg— High  School.* 
Cannel  ton— High  SchooL 
Carlisle— High  School. 
Cannel— High  School.* 
Carthage— High  School. 
Castleton— High  School. 
Cayuga— High  School. 
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OenteiTillfr—Hti^  School. 
Ghatanen— Hti^  SohooL 
ChAriestofwn— High  SchooL> 
GhAilotteTlDe— High  SchooLi 
Chestertoi— High  SchooL 
ChippewA— -High  School. 
Charnbiuoo— High  Schod. 
Cicero— High  SohooL 
aarksbang— High  SohooL 
OarkB  HiU— High  8ohool.i 
Oaj  City— High  SchooL 
CteTtOD— High  SchooL 
CllDtan— High  SohooL 
Ckrverdate— High  School. 
Coalmont^Hi^  School.^ 
Coea»— High  School. 
Coiftx— High  School.1 
CoUegByiUe— 5(.  Jo»eph*9  Cottege. 
Columbia  City— High  SohooL 
Colnmbos— High  SohooL 
Cooneravflle— High  School. 
Cooveno— High  SohooL 
CorydcQ— High  School. 
Corvingtao— High  School. 
Coiraxi— High  School.^ 
Cnwfordsvflle— High  School. 
Crown  Point— High  School. 
Cnlrer— High  SohooL 
Cumberland— High  School. 
Cutler— Hi^  SchooL> 
Cynthlana— Hi^  School. 
Dala— High  SohooL 


Helt  Township  High  SchooL 
Hi^  School. 


Oattnl  Normal  CtXUge,  Aeademk  Department. 

H%li  School. 
DarlingtQO— High  School. 
Dayton— High  School. 
Deoatnr— High  School. 
Deekei^High  SchooL 
Delphi— High  SchooL 
DnbUn- High  SchooL 
Dunkirk- High  SchooL 
Eari  Park— High  SchooL« 
East  Chicago— High  School. 
Eaton— High  School. 


H^Sohod. 

Mount  Anbom  High  SchooL 
Edwardsport— High  SchooL 
Elkhart— High  SchooL 
EhMra— High  Sohod. 
Ehrood— High  School. 
Ei«U8h-High  School.i 
Epaom— High  SohooL 
EvansriDe— 

High  School. 

High  School  (colored). 
FaMand-High  SohooLi 


Academy, 
HighSohool. 
Tkeoioffkallnatltvu. 
Farmenburg— High  School. 


Farmland— High  SchooL 

Ferdinand— ^0B4loi»|r  o/ihe  JmmaeulaU  Coneeptkm, 

Flora— High  SchooL* 

Forest— High  School.' 

Fort  Branch— High  School. 

Fortrille— High  School. 

Fort  Wayne— 

Central  OaOolk  High  SchooL 

High  SohooL 

Sacred  Heart  Academg. 

SL  Augiutifu  Academy, 

SU  Catherine*9  Aeademg. 
Foontain  City— High  SchooL 
Fowler- 
High  SchooL 

Sacred  Heart  Academf, 
FrandesviUe— High  School. 
Francisco— High  School.* 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Frankton— High  School. 
Freelandvflle— High  SchooL 
Fremont— High  SchooL^ 
French  Lick— High  SchooL 
FritchtOD— High  SchooL 
Galveston— High  School. 
Garrett— High  SchooL 
Gary— High  SchooL 
Gas  City— High  SohooL 
Gaston- High  School. 
Geneva— High  SchooL 
Gilead— High  SchooL 
Glenn— High  SchooLi 
Goldsmith— High  SchooL 
Goodland— High  SchooL 
Goahen— 

Acttdemf,    . 

High  SchooL 
Gosport— High  SchooL 
Grandview— High  SchooL 
Grass  Creek— High  SchooL 
Greencastle— 

DePauw  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Greenfield— High  SohooL 
Greensbiug— High  SchooL 
Greensfbrk- High  SchooL 
Greentown— High  SchooL 
Greenwood— High  SchooL 
Hagerstown— High  SchooL 
Hamilton— High  SchooL^ 
Hamlet— High  School 
Hammond— 

A  U  Saints  A  cademy. 

High  SohooL 
Hanna— High  SchooL 
Hanover— il  cademy. 
Harlan— High  SchooL 
Hartford  City— High  SchooL 
Hebron— High  SchooL 
Hillsboro— High  SchooL 
Hobart— High  SchooL 
Hope— High  SchooL 
Hopewell— High  SchooL 
Howe— Lima  High  SchooL 
Hudson— High  SohooLi 
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Htmtingburg— High  School. 
HtmtingtcHi-— 

Central  Oolkge  Aeademf, 

High  School 
Hymera— High  School 
IdaviOe-High  School 
Indiam^wlis— 

Blhui  Institute. 

Manual  Training  High  School 

8t.  Agnei  Academy, 

8i.  John's  Academy, 

Shortridge  High  School 

Tvdor  HcLtt. 
Inwood— High  School 
Ireland— High  School 
Jackson— High  School 
Jamestown— High  School 
JasonVille— High  School 
Jasper— 

CoOege, 

High  School 
JeffersonviOe— High  School 
Jonesboro— High  School 
Eempton— High  School^ 
KendaUville-High  School 
Eentland— High  School 
Kewanna— High  School 
Kingman— High  School 
Kirklin— High  School 
Enightstown— High  School 
Knox— High  School 
Kokomo— High  School* 
Kouts— High  School 
La  Crdsse— High  School 
Ladoga— High  School 
Lafayette- 
High  School 

Wea  High  School 
Lafontaine— High  School* 
Lagrange— High  School 
Lagro— High  School. 
Laketon— High  School 
LakeviUe— High  Sohooli 
La  Otto— High  School 
Lapel— High  School 
Laporte— High  School 
Lawrenoeburg— High  School 
Leavenworth— High  SchooU 
Lebanon— High  School 
Leo— High  School 
Letts— High  School 
Liberty— High  School 
LIgonier— High  School 
Lincoln— High  School* 
Linden— High  School 
Linton— High  School 
Logansport— 

Hi^  School 

Metea  High  School 
Loogootee— High  School 
Lowell— High  Sehool.1 
Lucerne— High  School 
Lynn— High  School 
Lyons— High  School. 


ICbCkvdsville— High  fldhooL 

Madi8on~ 

Ck>lored  High  School 
High  School 

Marengo— High  Sohod. 

Marion- 
High  School 
Normal  InttiiMU, 

Marklfr-High  School 

Martlnsville-High  Schod. 

Matthews— High  School 

Mecca— High  School 

Medaryyille-High  School* 

Medora— High  School* 

MeUot-High  School 

Mentone— High  School 

Merom—  Union  Ckrittkin  Academy, 

Michigan  City— High  School 

Middlebury— High  School 

Middletown— High  School 

Milan-High  School 

Milford— High  School 

Milroy— High  School 

Milton-High  School 

Mishawaka— High  School 

Mitchell— High  School 

Monon— High  School 

Monroe— High  School 

Monroe  City— High  School 

Monroeville— High  School 

Montenima— High  School 

Monticello— High  School 

Montmorenci— High  School 

Montpeliei^High  School 

Moore's  Hill— ^Academy. 

Moreland— High  School 

MooresrHle— High  School 

Morocco— High  School 

Morristowii— High  School 

Mount  Vernon— High  School 

Mulberry- 
High  School 
Weidner  InetUuU, 

Muncie— 

High  School 
Normai  InatUute, 

Nappanee— High  School 

Nashville— High  School 

New  Albany- 
Colored  High  School 
High  School 

New  Augusta— High  School 

Newburgh— High  School 

New  Carlisle— High  School 

New  Castle— High  School 

New  Harmony— High  School 

New  Haven— High  School 

New  London— High  School 

New  Market— High  School 

Newi>ort— High  School 

New  Richmond— High  School 

Newton— High  School 

Noblesville— High  School 

North  Judson— High  School. 

North  Liberty— High  School 
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North  Mancliester— 

Chester  Township  High  SchooL 

High  School 

JiandUiter  Aeademff. 
North  Salein— High  SchooL 
North  VemoD— High  School 
OikklBidCtty— 

Acttdemf. 

High  SchooL 
OakJandon— High  SohooL 
Oaktowo— High  SchooL 
Odon— High  School 

Oldenboi^—Academp  of  the  ImmaeuiaU  OmeeptUm, 
Onward— High  SchooL 
Ortend— High  SchooL 
Ortaans— High  SchooL 
Oavood— High  SchooL> 
OssiaD— High  SchooL 
Otterbein— Hi^  SchooL 
OtwaO— Hi^  SchooL 
OwoDsrOle— High  SchooL 
Oxford— Hi|^  SchooL 
PlK>U— High  SchooL 
Pirkar— High  SchooL 
Pflodleton— High  SchooL 
PcnnviUfr— High  SchooL 
ParrysvUIe— High  SchooL 
Pern— High  SchooL 
Petersborg— High  SchooL 
PeCroleom— High  SchooL 
Pimento— High  SchooL 
Pine  VQIag»-High  SchooL 
Ptetailleld— 

Aeademf. 

HighScliooL 
PlAinvlD^— High  SchooL 
Pleasant  Lake— High  SchooL 
Plymoatb— High  SchooL 
Portland— Hi|^  SchooL 
PoseyriUfr— High  SchooL 
Princeton- Hi^  SchooL 
Raah-High  SchooLi 
iUdk«7— High  SchooL 
Remington— High  SchooL 
Beosselaer— High  SchooL 
Bkdmiond— High  SchooL 
BidgeviDe— 

High  SchooL 

Oreen  Township  High  SchooL 
BOey— High  SchooL 
Bislng  Sun— Hi^  SchooL 
Boachdale— Hi|^  SchooL 
Boann— High  SchooL 
Boanoke— High  SchooL 
BodMster— High  SchooL 
Bockport— High  SchooL 
Bo(i:ville—Hi|^  SchooL 
BoOlng  Prairie- 
Hi^  SchooL 

hurlaken  StMcoi. 
Rome  City— High  SchooL 
Bomney— High  SchooL 
RoMTiUe— High  SchooL 
Royal  Center— High  SchooL 
Royerton— Hig^  SchooL 


Ru^vllle— High  SchooL 

RossellviUe— High  SchooL 

RossiaviUe-High  SchooL 

St.  Mar7*&— Academy. 

St.  Paul— High  School. 

Salem— High  SchooL 

Sandbom— High  SchooL 

Soottsburg- High  SchooL 

Selma— High  SchooL 

Seymour— High  School. 

SharpsYille— High  SchooL 

Shelbum— High  SchooL 

ShelbyviUe— High  SchooL 

Sheridan— High  SchooL 

Shipsbewanfr— High  SchooL 

Shoals— High  SchooL 

SOver  Lake— High  SchooL 

SmithTille-High  School. 

South  Bend- 
High  SchooL 
8t.  Joteph*»  College, 

Southport— High  SchooL 

South  Millbrd— High  SchooL 

South  Whitley— High  School. 

Spartanburg— High  School. 

Spencer— High  School. 

Spenoerville— Hi|^  School. 

Spioeland— il  eademy. 

Star  City— Hi^  SchooL 

Staunton— High  SchooL 

StilesviUe-High  SchooL 

StillweU— High  SchooL 

Stinesville— High  SchooL 

Stockwell— High  SchooL 

Sullivan— High  SchooL 

Summitville— High  SchooL 

Swaycee— High  SchooL 

Sweetser— High  SchooL 

Syracuse— High  SchooL 

Tangier— High  SchooL 

TeU  City— High  School. 

Terre  Haute— 

Oarfleld  High  School. 
State  Normal  High  SchooL 
St.  Joteph*»  Academy. 
Wiley  High  School. 

Thomtown— High  SchooL 

Tipton— 

Hl«^  SchooL 

8t.  Jo$eph*»  Academy . 

Topeka— High  SchooL 

Troy- High  School.^ 

Union  City— High  SchooL 

Union  Mills-High  School. 

University  Heights— /Fufiofia  Central  UnivertUy. 

Upland- 
High  SchooL 
Taylor  UnivertUy. 

Urbana— High  School. 

Vallonia^High  School.^ 

VaUey  Mills-High  SchooL 

Valparaiso- 
High  SchooL 
UiUvertity. 

Van  Buren— High  SchooL 
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Veedersborg— High  SchooL 
Versaillfls— High  School. 
Vevay— High  SchooL 
Vlnceime»— 

Aeademjf, 

Hi^  School. 

8t.  Rote  Academy, 
Wabash— 

High  School. 

Linlawn  High  SchooL 
Wakarusa— High  School.^ 
Walkerton— High  School.^ 
Walton— High  SchooL^ 
Wanamaker— New  Bethel  High  SchooL 
Wanatah— High  SchooL 
Warren— High  SchooL 
Warsaw— High  School. 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Waterloo— High  SchooL 
Waveland- High  SchooL 
Waynetown— High  SchooL 
West  Baden— High  SchooL 
Westfleld- High  SchooL 
West  Lafayette— High  School. 
Westland- High  SchooL 
West  Lebanon— High  SchooL 
West  Middleton— High  School.^ 
West  Newton— High  School. 


Westpoint— High  SchooL 

Westport— High  School.^ 

West  Terre  Haute— High  SchooL 

Westvillfr-High  SchooL 

Wbeatfleld— High  SchooL 

Wheatland— High  SchooL 

Wheeler— High  SchooL 

Whiteland— High  SchooL 

Whitestown— High  SchooL^ 

White  Water— High  SchooL 

Whiting— High  SchooL 

Wilkinson- High  School.' 

Williamsbarg— High  SchooL 

Williamsport— High  School. 

Winamac— High  SchooL 

Winchester- 
High  SchooL 
McKinley  High  SchooL 

Windlall— High  School.^ 

Wingate— High  SchooL 

Winona  Lake—  Winona  Aeademf. 

Woloott— High  School. 

WoloottviUe— High  SchooL 

Woodbnm— Maamee  Township  High  SchooL 

Worthington— High  SchooL 

Yoong  Americfr— High  School. 

ZionsviUe— High  SchooL 


IOWA. 


Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  Iowa  State  University,  May,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

En^^ish 3 

MaUiematics 2} 

History 1 

Foreign  language 3 

Blectives 6| 


Ackley— High  School. 

Adair— High  School. 

Add— High  SchooL 

Afton— High  School. 

Agency— High  SchooL 

Albia— High  School. 

Alden— High  School. 

Algona— High  SchooL 

Allerton— High  SchooL 

Alta— High  School. 

Alton— High  School. 

Ames— High  SchooL 

Anamosa— High  School. 

Anita— High  SchooL 

Atlantic— High  School. 

Audubon— High  School. 

Aurelia— High  School. 

Avoca— High  School. 

Bancroft— 5/.  John's  Parochial  School. 

Bayard— High  School. 

Bedford— High  School. 

Belle  Plaine— High  SchooL 

Bellevue— High  SchooL 

Belmond— High  School. 

Blairstown— High  School. 

Blockton— High  SchooL 

Bloomfleld— High  School. 


Boone— High  School. 

Brighton— High  SchooL 

Britt— High  SchooL 

Brooklyn— High  School. 

Buffalo  Center— High  School. 

Burlington— High  School. 

Burt— Hifch  SchooL 

Calmar— High  SchooL 

Carroll— High  School. 

Cedar  Falls- 
High  SchooL 

Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUegey  Training  Depart- 
ment. 

Cedar  Rapids— High  School. 

Center  Point— High  School. 

Centerville— High  SchooL 

Chariton— High  School. 

Charles  City— High  School. 

Charter  Oak— High  SchooL 

Cherokee— High  SchooL 

Clarinda— High  School. 

ClarksviUe— High  School. 

Clarence— High  School. 

Clarion— High  SchooL 

Clearfield— High  School. 

Clear  Lake— High  School. 

Clinton— High  SchooL 
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Coggoii— High  Sdiool. 
CoUuE— Hic^  School. 
CQUe0»  Springs— High  School. 
Cohunbos  Junction— High  SchooL 
Colo— High  SchooL 
Conrad— Hic^  School. 
Coon  Rapida— High  School. 
Coming— High  School. 
ComcUonTiUe— High  School. 
Corydon— High  School. 
Council  Blofb— High  School. 
Cresoo— High  School. 
Creston- Hi|^  School. 
Dallas  Center— High  SchooL 
Danbury— High  Sidiool. 


Hi^  SchooL 

8L  AnUfnm  OoUegiate  Academff, 

8L  KaiheHne't  School. 
Decorah—Hi|^  SchooL 
Denmark— Hi|^  School. 


Hi^Sdiool. 

Deuiton  Normal  SchooL 
Des  Moines— 

East  Hi|^  Sdiool. 

North  High  School. 

West  High  SchooL 

Onimi  Vkw  Acadimff* 
De  Witt— High  School. 
Dexter— High  School. 
Dow»—Hii;h  SchooL 
Dnbaqne- 

Hi^SdiooL 

Mount  St.  Jooeph  Aeadem^, 

8L  Jooeph  Aeademif. 

8L  Jooeph  College  Acadtmjf, 
Donlap— High  School. 
Dyaart— High  SidiooL 
Eagle  Grove— High  SchooL 
Eariham— High  School. 
Bddyyil]»-High  School. 
Eklon— High  School. 
Eldofv-High  SchooL 
Elkader-High  School. 
Kllfott^High  School. 
Emeison— High  SdiooL 
Emznetsburg— High  School. 
Essex- High  School. 
EsthenrHle— High  SchooL 
Exira— High  SchooL 
Faiifldd— 

HighSdiool. 

Panono  Cottege  Academf. 
Fannington— High  School. 
Fanagut— High  School. 
Fayette-Hi^  School. 
Fonda— High  School. 
FontaneUe— High  School. 
Forest  City- 
High  School. 

WaUorf  OoOege. 
Fort  Dodge— High  School. 
Fort  Madison-Higfa  School. 
Oalva— High  SchooL 
Garden  Grove— High  Sdiool. 
Gamer— High  School, 
oamon  City— High  School. 


Gladbrook— Hififh  SchooL 

Glenwood— High  School. 

Glidden— High  SchooL 

Goldfleld— High  SchooL 

Greene— Hi|^  School. 

Greenfield- High  SchooL 

Griswold- Hi|^  SchooL 

Grinnell— High  School. 

Gmndy  Center— High  SchooL 

Gutherie  Center— High  School. 

Guttenberg- High  School. 

Hamburg— High  School. 

Hampton— High  SchooL 

Harlan— High  School. 

Hartley— High  SchooL 

Hawaiden— High  SchooL 

Hedrick— High  School. 

Hiteman— High  SchooL 

Holstein— High  SchooL 

Hubbard- High  SchooL 

Humboldt— High  SchooL 

Ida  Grove— High  SchooL 

Independence— High  SchooL 

Indianola— High  SchooL 

Inwood— Hi|^  School. 

Iowa  City- 
High  SchooL 
Iowa  CUff  Academg, 
St.  Marfe  High  SchooL 
St.  Patrkk't  High  SchooL 

Iowa  Falls- 
High  SchooL 
Elltworth  Academf, 

Jeffersan-^Hi|^  School. 

Jewell- 
High  SchooL 
Jewell  Lutheran  OoUege. 

Kellogg— Hi|^  SchooL 

Keokuk— High  Bchool. 

Keosauqua— High  SchooL 

Keota— High  School. 

Kingsley- Hififh  School. 

Knoxville—Hi|^  School. 

Lake  City— High  School. 

Lake  Park— Hi|^  School. 

Lake  Mills-High  School. 

Lamoni— High  School. 

Lansing— High  School. 

Laporte  City— High  SchooL 

Larchwood— High  School. 

Lehigh— High  School. 

Le  Mars- 
High  School. 
Wettem  Union  Oodege  Aeademg, 

Lenox— Hi|^  School. 

Leon— High  School. 

Lisbon— High  School. 

Livermore— High  School. 

Logan— High  School. 

Lyons— High  School. 

Malvern- High  School. 

Manchester— High  SchooL 

Manilla— Hi^  SchooL 

Manning— High  School. 

Manson— High  SchooL 

Mapleton— High  SchooL 

Maquoketa— High  School. 

Marathon— High  School. 
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Ifarooff— High  SchooL 

Marengo— High  School. 

Maiioii— High  School. 

Marshalltown— High  SchooL 

Mason  Cay— High  SchooL 

McOregor— High  School. 

Mechanicsville— High  SchooL 

Mediapoli»-High  SchooL 

MiUbrd— Hic^  School. 

Missouri  Valley— High  SchooL 

Monona— High  School. 

Monroe— High  School. 

Montesuma— High  School. 

Monticello— High  School. 

Morning  Sun— High  School. 

MoultoD— High  School. 

Mount  Ayr— High  School. 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 

Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 

Murray— Hls^  School. 

Muscatine— Hlc^  SchooL 

Nashua— High  SchooL 

Neola— High  SchooL 

Nevada— Hi^  SchooL 

Newell— High  SchooL 

New  Hampton— Hi^  SchooL 

New  London— High  SchooL 

New  Providence— High  SchooL 

New  Sharon— High  SchooL 

Newton— Hi^  SchooL 

Nora  Springs— High  SchooL 

North  English— High  SchooL 

Northwood— High  SchooL 

Oakland— High  SchooL 

Odebolt— High  SchooL 

Oelwein— High  SchooL 

Ogden— High  SchooL 

Olin— High  SchooL 

Onawa— High  SchooL 

Orange  City— 
Hl«^  SchooL 
North  WetUrn  ChutkalAeademf. 

Orient— High  School. 

Osage- 
Cedar  VdUey  Seminarff. 
High  SchooL 

Osceola— Hi|^  SchooL 

Oskaloosft— 
High  School. 
Penn  College  Aeademf, 

Ottnmwa— High  SchooL 

Oxford— High  SchooL 

Panora— High  SchooL 

Parkersburg— High  SchooL 

Paullina— High  SchooL 

Pella— High  SchooL 

Perry— High  SchooL 

Pocs^ntas— High  SchooL 

Pomeroy— High  SchooL 

Prairie  City— High  SchooL 

Preston— High  SchooL 

Primghai^Hlc^  SchooL 

Raddifffr-High  SchooL 

Randolph— High  SchooL 

Red  Oak— High  SchooL 

Relnbeck— High  SchooL 

Riceville— High  School. 

Rookford— High  SchooL 


Rock  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Rock  Valley— High  SchooL 
RockweU  City— High  SchooL 
Roland— High  School. 
Rolffr-High  SchooL 
Ruthven— Hi|^  SchooL 
Sabula— High  SchooL 
Sac  City- 
High  SchooL 

Sanborn— High  SchooL 
Schaller—Hig^  SchooL 
Seymour— Hi|^  SchooL 
Sheffield— Hi|^  SchooL 
Shelby— High  SchooL 
Sheldon— High  SchooL 
SheU  Rock— High  SchooL 
Shenandoah— High  SchooL 
Sibley— High  SchooL 
Sidney— High  SchooL 
Sigoumey— High  School. 
Sioux  Center— High  SchooL 
Sioux  City— 

Cathedral  8A00L 

High  SchooL 
Sioux  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Stoan— High  SchooL 
Spenow— High  SchooL 
Spirit  Lake-High  SchooL 
Springvillfr-High  SchooL 
Stanwood— Hi|^  SchooL 
State  Center— High  SchooL 
Storm  Lake— High  SchooL 
Story  City— High  SchooL 
Strawbecry  Point— High  SchooL 
Stuart— High  School. 
Sumner— High  SchooL 
Sutherland— High  SchooL 
Tabor— High  SchooL 
Tama— Hi^  SchooL 
Tipton— High  SchooL 
Toledo— High  SchooL 
Traer— High  SchooL 
Union— High  School. 

Univenity  Park— C«ntmZ  HoUne$9  Aademp, 
Ute— High  SchooL 
VaU«y  Junction— High  SchooL 
VOlisca— High  SchooL 
Vhiton— 

High  SchooL 

TUford  Academy. 
Walnut— High  SchooL 
Wapello— High  SchooL 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Waterloo— 

(East>-Hlgh  SchooL 

(West)— High  SchooL 
Waukon— Hi«^  School. 
Waverly— High  SchooL 
Webster  City— High  SchooL 
Wellman— High  SchooL 
West  Bend— High  SchooL 
West  Branch— Hic^  SchooL 
West  Liberty— High  SchooL 
West  Side— High  SchooL 
West  Union— High  SchooL 
What  Cheer— High  SchooL 
Whiting— High  SchooL 
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WflUtfiisbiirt— High  SohooL 
WOtoD— High  BcbooL 
Wtailteid— High  SchooL 
Wintenet— High  SchooL 


Woodbinfr- 
High  SchooL 
TFoodMfM  Normal  SehooL 


KANSAS. 


Class  I  schools  accredited  by  the  Uniyenity  of  Kansas,  Jannaiy,  1014. 

Units. 

Admissiflo  reqaiiements H 

Preecribea  units: 

English 3 

Ifaihanatics ...!...!.!!.!*!!!!!!!.!*  2h 

Foreign  language 3 

Sdenoe 2 

History  and  social  soienoe ..!...!..!!.!..!.!.....!..!..!!!!!*  1 

Eleotlves 3^ 


Abfleofr-High  SchooL 

AJde&-High  School. 

Aim*— High  Sch<x>L 

AtmeoA— High  SchooL 

Attanumt— Labette  County  High  Sohod. 

AltooD»— High  School. 

Anthony— High  School. 

AxientiDfr— High  Sdiool. 

Anmla— Dixon  Township  High  SchooL 

Arkansas  City— High  School. 

Ashland— H^  School. 

Atchison— High  SchooL 

Attk»-High  School. 

Atwood— Rawlins  County  High  School. 

Augusta— High  SohooL 

AJEteO-High  School. 


Baker  UiUvertitp  Aeademff, 

High  School. 
Basehor-Hi|^  SchooL 
Belle  PlafaM— High  School. 
BeDeyiDe— High  SchooL 
BeIolt-Hi|^  School. 
Btaw  Bapids— High  School. 
Bonner  Springs— Hi^  SchooL 
Bocklln— High  Sdiool. 
Buffalo— High  School. 
Burden— High  School. 
BnrUngame— High  SchooL 
Buriington— High  School. 
Bums— Hi|^  School. 
Burr  Oak— High  School. 
Bnrrton— High  School. 
CaktweO-High  School. 
Caney— High  SchooL 
Canton-High  School. 
Cawker  City— High  School. 
Chanute— High  School. 
Chapman— Dtekinson  County  EUgh  School. 
Cheney— High  School. 


Crawford  County  High  School. 

Decatur  County  High  School. 
Chenyral^-Hlgh  School. 
Cimarron— High  School. 
Clay  Center-Clay  County  High  School. 
Clearwater- High  School. 
Clifton-High  School. 
ayde-High  SchooL 
CoOeyrille— High  School. 
Colby— Thomas  County  High  School. 
CoUwater— High  SchooL 
Colony— High  School. 
Odombas-Cherokee  County  High  SchooL 


Concordia— 

High  School. 

Natareth  Academy. 
Conway  Springs— High  School. 
Cottonwood  Falls— Chase  County  High  School. 
Council  Orove— High  SchooL 
Delphos— High  School. 
Derby— High  School. 
Dodge  City— High  School. 
Douglass— High  School. 
Downs— High  SchooL 
EdwardsvUle— High  SchooL 
Effingham— Atchison  County  High  School. 
El  Dorado— High  SchooL 
Ellinwood— High  School. 
Elli»-High  SchooL 
Ellsworth— High  School. 
Emporia— High  School. 
Enterprise— High  School. 
Erie— High  School. 
Eskridge— High  School. 
Eureka— High  School. 
Fairview— High  SchooL 
Florenoe— High  SchooL 
Formoso— High  SchooL 
Fort  Scottr-High  School. 
Fowler— High  School. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Fredonia— High  SchooL 
Oalena— High  School. 
Garden  City— High  School. 
Oamett— High  School. 
Gas  City— High  SchooL 
Girard— High  School. 
Goodland— Sherman  County  High  School. 
Great  Bend— High  SchooL 
Greenleaf— High  SchooL 
Greensburg— Kiowa  County  High  SchooL 
Grenola— High  SohooL 
Gypsum— High  School. 
Halstead- High  SchooL 
Hanover— High  SohooL 
Harper— High  SohooL 
Hartford— High  SchooL 
Hays— High  School. 
HerringtoD— High  School. 
Hesston— il  cademy, 
Hiawatha— High  SchooL 
Highland— High  SchooL 
HiU  City— High  SchooL 
Hoisington- High  SchooL 
Holton— High  School. 
Horton— High  SchooL 
Howard— High  SchooL 
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Hozfe— Sheridan  County  High  School. 

Hmnbddt— High  SchooL 

Hutchinson— High  School 

Independence— Montgomery  County  High  School. 

lola— High  School. 

Jetmoro— High  School. 

JeweU  City— High  SchooL 

Junction  City— High  School. 

Kansas  City- 

QUholie  High  School. 

High  SchooL 

Sumner  High  School  (colored). 

Wflson  High  SchooL 
Kingman— High  SchooL 
Kinsley— High  SchooL 
Kiowa— High  SchooL 
La  Crosse— High  School. 
La  Cygne— High  SchooL 
La  Harpe— High  SchooL 
Lakin— High  School. 
Lansing— H%h  SchooL 
Lamed— High  SchooL 
lAtham— High  SchooL 
Lawrence— High  SchooL 
Leavenworth— 

High  School. 

St.  Marif*a  Aoademf, 
Lebanon- High  SchooL 
Leon— High  SchooL 
Le  Hoy— High  SchooL 
Lewis— High  School. 
Liberal— High  SchooL 
Lincohi— High  School. 
Lindsborg- High  SchooL 
Linwood— High  School. 
Little  River— High  SchooL 
Logan- High  School. 
Lyndon— High  School. 
MacksviUe— H%h  School. 
Madison— High  School. 
Manhattan— High  SchooL 
Mankato— High  SchooL 
Marion— High  School. 
Marquette— High  School. 
Marysville— High  School. 
McPherson— High  School. 
Meade— High  SchooL 
Medicine  Lodge— High  SchooL 
Minneapolis— High  SchooL 
Moline— High  School. 
Moran— High  School. 
Moundridge— High  School. 
Mount  Hope— High  SchooL 
Mulvane— High  School. 
Neosho  Falls— High  SchooL 
Neodesha— High  SchooL 
Ness  City- High  School. 
Newton — 

Bethel  Aoademf, 

High  School. 
Nlckerson- Heno  County  High  School. 
Norton- 
High  School. 

Norton  County  High  SchooL 
Nortonville— High  SchooL 
Norwich— High  SchooL 
Oberlin— Decatur  County  High  SchooL 
Oakley— High  School. 
Olathe— High  SchooL 


Onaga— High  SchooL 

Osage  City— High  SohooL 

Osawatomie— High  SohooL 

Osbocne— High  SohooL 

Oskaloosa— High  SchooL 

Oswego— High  SchooL 

Ottawa- 
High  SchooL 
Ottawa  Univertkif  Aeademif, 

Overbrook— His^  SohooL 

Oxftrd— High  School. 

Paola— High  SohooL 

Par8QD»— High  SchooL 

Feabody— High  SohooL 

Ferry— High  SchooL 

Fhinipsbnig— High  Sohool. 

Flainville— High  SohooL 

Flttsborg— High  School. 

Fleasanton— High  SchooL 

Fratt— High  SchooL 

Frotectkn— High  SohooL 

Ransom— High  SchooL 

Rosedale— High  School. 

Rose  Hill-High  SohooL 

RossviUe— High  SchooL 

Russell— High  SchooL 

St.  Francis— Cheyenne  County  High  SchooL 

Sabetha— High  SchooL 

St.  John— High  SchooL 

Salina— High  SchooL 

Sedan— High  SchooL 

Sedgwick— High  SchooL 

Seneca— High  SchooL 

Sharon-High  SohooL 

Sharon  Springs— High  SchooL 

Smith  Center— High  SchooL 

Solomco— High  SchooL 

Spearville— High  SohooL 

Spivey— High  School. 

Spring  Hill— High  School. 

Stafford- High  Sohool. 

Sterling— High  School. 

Stockton— High  SchooL 

Syracuse— High  SohooL 

Tonganoxfe— High  SchooL 

Topeka— 

High  SchooL 

Waehtfum  Academy, 
Troy— High  SohooL 
Valley  Center— High  School. 
Valley  Fall»-High  SohooL 
Wa  Keeney— High  SchooL 
Wamego— High  School. 
Washington— High  Sohool. 
Waterville— High  SchooL 
Wathena— High  SchooL 
Waverly— High  School. 
Wellington— Sumner  County  High  SchooL 
WellsvUle— High  School. 
Wetmore— High  SchooL 
White  Watei^High  SchooL 
Wichita— High  SohooL 
Williamsburg— High  Sohool. 
Wilson— High  SchooL 
Winchester— High  SohooL 
Winfleld— 

High  SohooL 

SovihwefUrn  Aeademf. 
Yates  Center— High  SchooL 
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KENTITOKY. 

Class  A  Bchools  accredited  by  the  Unfversftyof  Kentucky,  May,  1914. 


Units. 
..    15 


Admlsrion  reooirements 

Preacribea  units: 

English 3 

Ifauiematics ^ 

Foreign  language 4 

History 1 

Science 1 

Etectives '. 34 


Ashland— High  School. 
Aobam— County  High  School 
Aognsta— High  SchooL 
BarboorsviDe—  Union  CoUeife. 
Bowling  Oreen— 
High  SchooL 
West  Kentucky  Normal 
CarroOtoD— High  SchooL 
Central  City— High  School. 
Oatlettsburg— High  School. 
CUntaa— Marvin  University  School. 
Cohjanhisk—Lindsep'  WiUon. 
Covlngtan— High  School. 
Cythiana— High  School. 
DswsoD  Springs— High  School. 
Dayton— High  School. 
EHxabethtown— Hardin  County  High  School. 
Falmouth— High  School. 
Flemingsburg— High  SchooL 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Fnnklin— High  Sdiool. 
Fulton— High  School. 
Georgetown — 
High  School. 
CsrdoTM  Acudtmif* 
Olaigow— 

High  SchooL 
lAbntf  CoUtge. 
Oreenyille— High  School. 
Hardinsbnrg— County  High  School. 
Hanodsburg— High  School. 
Hartford— High  School. 
Henderson— High  School. 
Hopkinsville— High  SchooL 
LaOrange— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Lawrenoeburg- 
City  High  School. 
High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lexington— 

BamOton  CoUegt, 
Hi^  School. 
89ffr€  CoUege, 
Loodon— 5tt«  Beiine<  Memorial, 
Louisa— Hi^  School. 
Louisville— 

Girls'  High  SchooL 

Male  High  School. 

Manual  Trafaiing  High  School. 

75087*— 15 3 


Louisville— Continued. 

8t.  Xavlar  CoUege. 

SempU  CoUegittU  Sdtool, 

Training  School, 

University  Sdiool, 
Ludlow— High  School. 
Lyndon— £mfturk|f  MUttary  Institute, 
Madisonville— High  School. 
Mayfleld— High  SchooL 
Maysvflle— High  School. 
Midway— Efftfudky  Female  Or^n  Sdkool. 
MUlersburg— 

Female  College. 

Military  Institute. 
Morganfleld— High  School. 
Mount  Sterling— High  School. 
Murray— High  SchooL 
Nazareth— iVaaare<]^  Academy. 
Newport— 

Academy  Notre  Dame  of  Proddenet, 

Bellevue  High  School. 

High  School. 
NicholasviUe— High  SchooL 
Owensboro— 

High  School. 

Owensboro  College, 
Owentoor— High  School. 
Paducah— High  SchooL 
Paintsville— Sandy  Yallcy  Seminary, 
Paris— High  SchooL 
PlkevUle—  Collegiate  InstituU, 
Princeton— High  School. 
Richmond- 
Caldwell  High  School. 

Eastern  Kentucky  Normal. 

Model  High  SchooL 
'RuasellyiHe— Bethel   College,   Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. 
ShelbyvOle— 

High  SchooL 

Science  Hall. 
Somerset— High  School. 
Stanford— Hi^  School. 
Stanton— Ston/on  College. 
Sturgis— High  SchooL 
Versailles— ifar^ar«t  College. 
Walton— High  SchooL 
Williamsburg— (^m&«rland  CoUege, 
Wfhnore—Asbwry  College  Academy, 
Winchester— High  School. 
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LOTJISIAKA. 

Approved  by  the  State  board  of  edooatlon  and  aoondited  by  the  Unlvenfty  of  Louisiana,  May»  1014. 

Units. 

Admission  reqiilrementi 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematles 2^ 

Modem  language 1 

History I 

Eleotives 51 


Abbeville— High  School. 

Alexandria— High  School. 

Amlt^-High  SchooL 

Aroadifr— High  School. 

Asliland— High  SchooL 

Athens— High  School 

Bastrop— High  SchooL 

Baton  Rouge- 
Central  Hi^  SchooL 
High  SchooL 

Baywood— High  School. 

Benton— High  SchooL 

Bender— High  SchooL 

Bienville— High  Schod. 

Boyoe— High  SchooL 

Breaox  Bridge— High  SchooL 

Brusly— High  SchooL 

Bunkle— High  SchooL 

Calhoun— Hi^  School. 

Campti— High  SchooL 

Cataro— Grand  Prairie  High  School. 

CheneyvUle— High  School. 

Clinton— High  SchooL 

Colfax— High  SchooL 

Colomb— RomevUle  High  School. 

Columbia— High  SchooL 

Cotton  Valley— High  School. 

Coushatta— High  SchooL 

Covington— High  SchooL 

Crowley— High  SchooL 

Denham  Springs— High  SchooL 

De  Quincy— High  SchooL 

De  Ridder— High  School. 

Dodson— High  SchooL 

Donaldsonvillfr-High  SchooL 

DoyUne— High  School. 

Dubaoh— Hi^  School. 

Dutchtown— High  SchooL 

Ebeneser— High  SchooL 

Eros— High  SchooL 

Eunio»-High  SchooL 

Evergreen— High  School. 

Farmerville— High  SchooL 

Florien— High  School. 

Forest  Hill— High  SchooL 

Franklin— High  SchooL 

Franklinton— High  SchooL 

Qeorgetown— High  School. 

Qibsland— High  School. 

Ooldonna— High  SchooL 

Qonsales— High  SchooL 

Qrsnd  Cane— High  SchooL 

Orayson— High  School. 

Gretna— High  School. 

Gueydan— High  School. 

Hammond— High  SchooL 

Harrisonburg— High  SchooL 


Hangh  ton— High  SchooL 
Haynesville— High  SchooL 
Homei^High  SchooL 
Hope  VUlfr-Oak  Grove  High  School. 
Hombeck— High  SchooL 
Houma— Terrebonne  High  SchooL 
Independence— Hi^  SchooL 
Iota— High  SchooL 
Jackson— High  School. 
Jeanerette— High  SchooL 
Jena— High  SchooL 
Jenninga— High  SchooL 
Labadieville— Hi^  SchooL 
Lake  Arthur-High  SchooL 
Lake  Charles— High  SchooL 
Lake  Provldeope— High  SchooL 
Leoompte— High  Schod. 
Leesville— 

High  School. 

Bellevue  High  SchooL 
Lockport— High  School. 
Logansport— High  SchooL 
Longstreet— High  School. 
Lutcher— High  SchooL 
Mansfield— High  SchooL 
Mansura— High  School. 
Many— High  SchooL 
Markm— High  SchooL 
MarksvlUe-Higfa  SchooL 
Marthavill»-Hi^  SchooL 
Melville-Hi^  School. 
Mer  Roag»-High  SchooL 
Mcnryvllle-High  SchooL 
Mindeo— High  SchooL 
Mhieral— Wallace  High  SchooL 
Monroe— High  SchooL 
Montersy— Central  High  SchooL 
Morgan  City— High  SchooL 
NapoleonviUa— High  SchooL 
New  Iberia— High  SchooL 
Oakdale— High  SchooL 
Opdousas— High  SchooL 
Patteraon— High  SchooL 
Pelioan— High  SchooL 
Plafai  Dealing— High  School. 
Plaquemine— High  SchooL 
Pleasant  HOI— High  SchooL 
Pollock- High  SchooL 
Ponohatouifr— High  SchooL 
Rayne— High  SchooL 
Rayville— High  SchooL 
Reserve— High  School. 
Robeline— High  School. 
Shreveport— High  Sduwl. 
Simsboro— High  School. 
Slidell— High  SchooL 
Spring  Hill— High  School. 
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Stooewall— Hi«}i  School. 
St.  Francisvme— High  School. 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St.  MtftinviUft-Hlgh  School. 
Sulphur— Hi^  School. 
TaUulah—Hi^  School. 
ThlbodMix— High  School. 
Verdft— High  SohooL 
Vldalia^High  School. 
Vldrin»— High  School. 


Ville  Platte-High  School. 
Vhiton— High  School. 
Vivian— High  School. 
Washhigton— High  School. 
Welsh— High  School. 
White  Castlfr-High  School. 
Winnfield— High  School. 
Winnsboro— High  School. 
Zachary— High  School. 


Siqiplementary  list  of  secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

''  Graduates  of  each  of  the  following  secondary  schools  who  have  completed  the  four-year  high-school 
coarse,  or  the  equivalent,  with  admission  credits  amounting  to  14  imits,  will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman 


»» 


Bstcxi  Rouge— 5^  VineetU't  Academy. 

Bogafaiaa— High  SchooL 

Donaldfionvflle— gl.  Jotej^'s  Commereial  InstUute. 

OreoBsbarf—Hi^  School. 

Hoom*— Lorton  Preparatory  School. 

Ksitwood— High  SchooL 

Monroe— Monroe  City  High  School. 

Now  Orleans- 
Boys'  High  School. 
Girls' High  School. 


New  Orleans— Continued. 

Ckeiiet  Institute. 

FerreWt  School 

Harris  Preparatory  School. 

Holy  Croea  College. 

Home  InetUute. 

Isidore  Newman  Manual  Training  School. 

Eugby  Academy. 
New  Roads— PoydftM  Academy. 


t* 


MAINE. 

daas  A ' '  schools  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  for  the  year  ended  July,  1913.  "  Gradu- 
ates of  schools  in  class  A  may  be  admitted  (to  the  University  of  Maine)  upon  their  school  records,  pro- 
vided they  pursue  a  course  of  study  including  all  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  college  that 
they  propose  to  enter,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  elective  subjects  to  make  up  a  total  of  14  units. " 

Prescribed  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

Foreign  language 

History 

Elective 


3 

f 

1 
3J 


Abbott  Village-High  School. 

AlUon— High  School. 

Aliped— High  ScbooL 

Ashland— High  School. 

AtiMDft— ^onMTset  Academy. 

Anbom— High  SchooL 

Aogosta— High  School. 

Bangor— High  SchooL 

Bar  Harbor— Eden  High  SchooL 

Bath— Hi^Schofd. 

Belfast-High  SchooL 

Belgrade— High  SchooL 

Bffwick— High  School. 

Bethel— <7ottU*«  Academy. 

Bldddord— High  SchooL 

Bfaigham— High  SchooL 

BhiehiU— Oeori^  Stevens  Academy. 

Boothbay  Harbor— High  SchooL 

Bowdoinham— High  School. 

Bradlord— High  SchooL 

Brewer— High  SchooL 

Bridgton— High  SchooL 

Brldgewater  Center— Bridgewater  Classical  Insti- 

tota. 
Brtotd— Hi|^  SchooL 
BrookUn— High  SchooL 
Brownville— High  SchooL 
Brunswick— High  SchooL 
Bryant  Pond— Woodstock  High  SchooL 


Buckfleld— High  School. 

Buxton  Center— Buxton  High  SchooL 

Bucksport— £liM<  Maine  Conference  Seminary. 

Calais— Calais  Academy. 

Camden— High  School. 

South  Portland— Cape  Elizabeth  High  SchooL 

Carlbou^High  SchooL 

Castine— High  SchooL 

Charleston— fl^^yJiM  Chasskal  InstihUe. 

Cherryfleld— Cherryfield  Academy. 

Clinton— High  School. 

Columbia  Falls— High  School. 

Corinna— Corinna  Union  Academy. 

Cornish— High  School. 

Cumberland  Center— (Trec^  InstUuU, 

Danforth— High  School. 

Deer  Isle— High  SchooL 

Dexter— High  SchooL 

Dixfield— High  SchooL 

Dresden  Mills— Bridge  Academy. 

East  Corinth— East  Corinth  Academy. 

East  Machias—  Washington  Academy. 

Easton— High  SchooL 

Eastport— High  School. 

Eliot-High  SchooL 

Ellsworth— High  School. 

Exeter— High  School. 

Fairfield- High  SchooL 

Farmington— High  School. 
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Fort  Fairfield— High  SchooL 
FoxcxotV—Foxeroft  A  cademp. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
FrankUn— High  School. 
Freedom— Freedom  Academy. 
Freeport— High  School. 
Fryeburg- Fryefriiri^  Academy, 
Oardhier— High  School. 
Qorham— High  School. 
Gray— Pennett  ItuHhiU. 
Oreenvill»-High  School. 
Guilford— High  School. 
HaUowell- High  School 
Hampden— Hampden  Academy. 
Hartland— Hartland  Academy. 
Hinckley— (3k)otf  WiU  High  SchooL 
Hebron— H<6ron  Academy. 
HoUis  Center— HoUis  High  School. 
Honlton— High  School. 

Rkker  Ckuskal  ItutUuU. 
Island  Falls— High  School. 
IsleBboro— High  School. 
Jay— High  School. 
Jonesport— High  School. 
Kennebunk— High  School. 
Kennebunkixjrt— High  School. 
Kents  Hill— Ifaine  Wealepan  Seminary, 
Kesar  Falls— Porter  High  School. 
Kingfleld— High  School. 
Kingman— High  School. 
Kittery—  Traip  Academy. 
lAe—Lee  Normal  Academy. 
Lewlston— High  School. 
Limerick— Limerick  Academy. 
Limestone— High  School. 
Limington— Ximln^on  Academy. 
Lincoln— Mattanawoook  Academy. 
Lisbon  Falls— High  School. 
Utchtield— Litchfield  Academy. 
Livermore  Falls— East  Livermore  High  School. 
Lubeo— High  School, 
liachias— High  School. 
ICadison— High  School. 
Mars  Hill— Arooostook  Central  Institute. 
Mechanic  Falls— High  School. 
MQlbridge— High  School. 
Millinocket— High  School. 
Milo— High  School. 
Monmouth— JfofifiiottfA  Academy. 
Monson- Monson  Academy. 
Mount  Vernon— High  School. 
Newcastle-^X>ifico<n  Academy. 
New  Olouoester— High  School. 
Newport— High  School. 
New  Sharon— High  School. 
Norridgewock— High  School. 
North  Anson— ilfuon  Academy. 
North  Berwick— High  School. 
North  Bridgton—.B  rid^ton  Academy. 
Northeast  Harbor— Mount  Desert  High  School. 
Norway— High  School. 
Oakland— High  School. 
Old  Orchard— High  School. 
Old  Town— High  School. 


Orooo— High  Sc)iool. 
Oxford— High  School. 
ParsQDsfleld— i^Miu>leU  Semtnary, 
Fatten— Fatten  Academy. 
Phillips-High  School. 
Plttsfleld- ITafiM  Ceniral  ItutUuU, 
Portland— 

Deering  High  School 

High  School. 

St.  Joteph*»  Academy. 

Wettbrooh  Seminary. 
Presque  Isle— High  School. 
Princeton— High  School. 
Rangeley— High  School 
Richmond— High  School. 
Rockland— High  School. 
Rockport— High  School. 
Rumlord— High  School. 
Sabattus— Webster  High  School. 
Saoo—  Thornton  Academy. 
Sanlord— High  School. 
Sangenrille— High  School 
Scarboro— High  School. 
Searsport— High  School. 
Sherman— High  School. 
Skowhegan— High  School. 
Solon— High  School. 
South  Berwick— Benrick  Academy. 
South  China— Erskine  Academy. 
South  Paris— Paris  High  School 
South  Portland— High  School 
Southwest  Harbor— High  School 
South  Windam— Windam  High  School. 
Springfield— £liu<fm  Maine  IwHtute. 
Standisb— High  School. 
Stonington— High  School 
Strong— High  School. 
Tenants  Harbor— St.  George  High  School 
Thomaston— High  School. 
Topsham— High  School. 
Turner  Center— Leavitt  Institute. 
Unity— High  School. 
Vanoeboro— High  School 
Vassalboro— Ooie  Orove  Seminary. 
Vinalhaven— High  School. 
Waldoboro— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Washburn— High  School 
Watervllle— 

Oobum  Ckuekal  InatUtUe. 

High  School. 
Wells— High  School. 
Westbrook-High  School.   . 
West  Sullivan— Sulliyan  High  School. 
Wilton—  Wilton  Academy. 
Winslow— High  School 
Winter  Harbor— High  School. 
Winterport— High  School. 
Whithrop— High  School. 
Wiscasset— Wiscasset  Academy. 
Yarmouth- 
High  School. 

North  Yarmouth  Academy. 
York  Village— York  High  School. 


^lE 
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MABYLAND. 

Ffcst  group— PabUc  high  schools  tpproved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland,  December,  1914. 

Conditions  of  approval  of  "  First  gnmp  "  schools:  A  bona  fide  enrollment  of  80  or  more  students;  4  or 
more  academic  teacben— tall  time  or  equivalent;  a  4  years'  course  of  at  least  36  actual  school  weeks  in  each 
year;  ooutms  of  study  to  conform  to  those  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education:  sufficient  library 
and  laboratory  facilities. 


Annapolis— High  Bdiool. 


City  College. 

Eastern  Hl^  School. 

mgh  and  Trainfaig  School  (colored). 

Poiyteohnio  Institate. 

Western  High  Sdiod. 
Bronswick— High  Sdiool. 
Cambridge— High  Sdiool. 
OatoosviUe— High  School. 
CentervlOe— High  School. 
Chestertown— High  Sdiool. 
Critfeld— High  Sdiod. 
Cumberland— Allegany  County  High  School. 
DentoD-'CaroUne  County  High  School. 
BastoD— High  Sdiool. 
EDrtflO-Cedl  County  High  School. 
BQicott  City— High  School. 


Frederick- 
Boys'  High  School. 
Oh-ls'  High  School. 

Frostburg- Beall  High  School. 

Hagerstown— 

Boys'  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 

Havre  de  Grace— High  School. 

Lonaconing— Central  High  School. 

Oakland— High  School. 

Pocomoke  City— High  School. 

Reistertown— Franklin  High  School. 

Rockviile— Montgomery  County  High  School 

Salisbury— Wicomico  County  High  School. 

Snow  Hill— High  School 

Sparrows  Pofait— High  School. 

Towson- High  School. 

Westmhister— High  School. 


Second  group— Recommended  by  the  board  of  education  as  equipped  to  offer  14  units  of  college  preparatory 

work. 

Mount  Airy— High  School. 

North  East— Hi|^  School. 

Oxford— High  School 

Princess  Anne— Washington  High  School. 

Rock  Hall-High  School. 

Sharptown— High  School 

St  Michaels— Hi^  School 

Sandy  Spring— Sherwood  High  School 

Sparks— Agricultural  High  School. 

Street— Highland  High  School. 

Stockton— Hi|^  School 

Trappe— High  School 

Westemport— High  School. 

ICASSAOHTJSBTTS. 


School 
Bartoit— High  School 
Bel  Air— Hig^  Sdiool 
Berlin— Buckingham  High  School 
Odvert— Agricultural  High  Sdiool 
Chesapiake  City— Hifi^  School 
Ointon— SurrattsviUe  High  School 
Debnar— High  Sdiod. 
Federabborg— Hi^  Sdiool 
FrioidsviDe— High  School 
HorkK^- Hifl^  School 
linettsTiUe— High  Sdiool 
MiddletowD— High  Sdiool. 


Pnbllo  high  schools  not  on  the  Xew  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  list  issued  May  12, 1914, 
but  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  for  the  privilege  of  normal-school  certi- 
ilcatiosi  for  1914.    For  such  oertiflcation  14  high-school  units  are  required. 


AnHsbury— High  Sdiool. 

Ashfleld-Hi^  School 

Boston— High  Sdiool  of  Practical  Arts. 

Bourne— High  School 

Braintree— Hic^  School. 

Canton— High  School 

Chatham— High  Sdiool 

Chehnsford  Center— Hic^  School. 

Eastoo— High  School 

East  Bridgewater— Hl^  School. 

Edguiown— Hi|^  School 

Essex— High  School. 

Faidiaven— Hi|^  School 

Great  Barrington— Hi^  School. 

Hardwkdc— High  Sdiool 


Hopedale— High  School. 
Huntington— High  School. 
Lenox— High  School 
Ludlow— High  School 
Medfleld— High  School. 
Mendon— High  Sdiool 
Mfllbury— High  School 
Millis-Hi|^  School. 
Northboro— Hi^  School. 
North  Chelmsford— Hi^  School. 
Northfleld— High  School. 
Oak  Blufls— Hi|^  School 
Orleans— Hi|^  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
Petersham- High  SdiooL 
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PlalnviUe-High  School. 
Reading— High  School. 
Rockport— Hi^  School. 
Shirley— High  School. 
Sirevsbury— Hi|^  School 
Soathboro— High  School. 
South  Hadley— High  SchooL 
Spencer— High  School. 
Sterling— High  School. 


Stookbridge— High  School. 
Tisbiiry— High  School. 
Walpoto— High  School. 
Watertown— High  School. 
Westboro— High  School. 
West  Boylston— High  School. 
Weston— High  School. 
Wilmington— High  Sdiool. 


MICHiaAN. 


Accredited  by  the  Universitj  of  Michigan,  July,  1914. 

"  Graduates  of  schools  which  have  been  placed  by  the  university  on  the  approved  Ust  are  admitted  with- 
out examination  on  presenting  a  recommendation,  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  oertifj  ing  that 
^  they  have  satislactorily  done  all  the  work  required  for  admission." 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  language 2 

Science 1 

(Two  subjects  of  3  imlts  each  ftom  above.) 

Electives 7 


Adrian— High  School. 
Albion— High  School. 
Allegan— High  School. 
Almfr—High  SchooL 
Alpena— High  SchooL 
Ann  Arbor- 
High  SchooL 

8L  Tkomat'i  School, 
Armada— High  School. 
Athens— High  SchooL 
Bad  Axe— High  School. 
Bangoi^High  SchooL 
Battle  Creek— High  School. 
Bay  City  (east  side)— High  SchooL 

(West  side)— High  School. 

High  School. 

Half  Rowry  Aeademy. 

8t,  James  Academy. 

St,  Mary**  School. 
Beacon— Champion  High  SchooL 
Belding— High  SchooL 
Bellalre— High  SchooL 
Bellevue— High  School. 
Benton  Harbor^High  School. 
Benzonia— ^  cademy. 
Berrien  Springs— High  SchooL 
Bessemer— High  SchooL 
Big  Rapids—  ' 

High  School. 

Ferrit  InstituU. 
Birmingham— High  School. 
Blissfield— East  Blissfleld  High  School. 
Boyne  City— High  SchooL 
Bronson— High  SchooL 
Brown  C^ty— High  SchooL 
Buchanan— High  School. 
Cadillac— High  SchooL 
Calumet— High  SchooL 
Caro— High  SchooL 
Carson  City- High  SchooL 
Cass  City- High  School. 
Cassopolis— High  School. 
Cedar  Springs— High  School. 
Central  Lake— High  School. 


Charievoiz- High  SchooL 
Oiarlotte— High  SchooL 
Cheboygan— High  School. 
Clielsear-High  SchooL 
Chesaning- High  SchooL 
Clare— High  SchooL 
Coldwater— High  School,* 
Coleman— High  SchooL 
(^loma— High  SchooL 
Colon— High  SchooL 
Constantino— High  School. 
Coopersville— High  SchooL 
Ck>runna— High  SchooL 
C^oswell— High  SchooL 
Crystal  Falls— High  School. 
Decatur— High  School. 
Detroit— 

Cass  High  S«hool. 

Central  High  SchooL 

Eastern  High  School. 

Liygett  SchooL 

McMillan  High  SchooL 

UniveriUy  School. 

Western  High  SchooL 
Dexter— High  School. 
Dollar  Bay— High  SchooL 
Dowagiao— High  SchooL 
Dundee— High  School. 
Durand— High  SchooL 
East  Jordan— High  School. 
Eaton  Rapids— High  School. 
Elk  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Elsie— High  SchooL 
Escanaba— BUgh  School. 
Evart— High  SchooL 
Fenton— High  SchooL 
Flhit— High  School. 
Flushing— High  SchooL 
Fowlervnie— High  SchooL 
Frankfort— High  SchooL 
Fremont— High  SchooL 
Galesburg— High  SchooL 
Oaylord— High  SchooL 
Gladstone— High  SchooL 
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Otedwla— Hi^  School. 
Qnnd  Hatcd— High  School. 
Omid  Ledge— High  School 
OnodRspids— 
Aeaiemff. 

(MkoUe  High  School  for  Bopi. 
(kAoUc  High  School  for  Girl$, 
Cantrml  Hi^  School. 
Jokt^  CbMii,  Jr.,  Preparatorjf. 
Smcrti  Htart  Acodemy, 
Unkn  High  School. 
Onss  Lake— High  School. 
Onyling— High  School. 
Onenland— Hi^  SchooL 
QrMDTlUe— High  School. 
Owlnn— Hi^  School. 
HaBCo<^— High  School. 
Harbor  Beach— High  School. 
Harbor  Springs— High  School. 
Hart— High  School. 
Hartford- High  SchooL 
Hastings— High  School. 
Hi^and  Park— High  SchooL 
EQlbdale— High  SchooL 
HoDand— High  School. 
HoDy— High  Sdiool. 
Homer— Hi^  School. 
Bou^ton— High  School. 
Howard  City— High  SchooL 
HoweD— High  SchooL 
Hodson— High  SchooL 
Imlay  City— High  School. 
Ionian-High  Sdiool. 
Iron  Hoontain— Hi^  SdiooL 
Iron  River- High  SchooL 
Ironwood— 
High  SchooL 
SUAmbnuSAo&L 
lahpeming— High  SchooL 
Ithaca— High  School. 
JacksoiH-High  SchooL 
JoonriDo— High  SchooL 
Kalamaioo— 
High  School. 
Normal  Pnparatoiy. 
NdtattA  Aeaiemp, 
Kalkaska— High  SchooL 
L'Ajise— ffigh  School. 
Lake  Linden— High  SchooL 
Laka  Odessa— High  SchooL 
Lansing- 
High  SchooL 
at.  Marf't  School, 
Laka  View— High  SchooL 
Lapeer— High  School. 
Lawton— Hi^  SchooL 
Leolie— High  SchooL 
LoweD—Hi^  SchooL 
Lodingtcn — 
HighSdiooL 
St,  Simon't  Sdu»l. 
ICancelona— High  S<diooL 
MaDcfaester— High  SchooL 
Manistee— High  SchooL 
ICanistkiQe— High  SchooL 
ICantoo— High  School, 
llaicelhia— High  SdiooL 


Marine  City— High  SchooL 

Marlette— High  School. 

Marquette— High  School. 

Marshall— High  School. 

Mason— High  School. 

Mendon— High  School. 

Menominee— High  SchooL 

Midland— Hi^  School. 

Milan— High  School. 

Millington— High  School. 

Monroe- 
High  SchooL 
St.  MttTf't  Academf. 

Morenci— High  School. 

Mount  Clemens— High  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant- 
High  SchooL 
Normal  Preparatory. 
Saered  Heart  Aeademp, 

Muskegon— 
Hi^  SchooL 
St.  MttTf't  School. 

Mimising— High  School. 

Nashville— High  School. 

Nagaunee— High  School. 

Newaygo— High  School. 

New  Baltimore— High  School. 

Newberry— High  School. 

Nfles— High  SchooL 

North  Branch— High  SchooL 

Northyille— Hi^  School. 

Norway— High  SchooL 

Olivet— High  School. 

Onaway— High  School. 

Ontonagon— High  SchooL 

Orion— High  School. 

Otsego— High  School. 

Ovid— Hi^  School. 

Owosso— High  School. 

Oxford- High  School. 

Paineadale— High  SchooL 

Paw  Paw— High  SehooL 

Pellston— High  School. 

Pentwater— High  SchooL 

Petoskey- High  School. 

Plalnwell— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Pontiao— High  School. 

Port  Huron— High  SchooL 

Portland— High  School. 

Rapid  River— High  School. 

Reading— High  School. 

Reed  City— High  School. 

Republic— High  School. 

Richmond— High  School. 

River  Rouge— High  School. 

Rochester— High  School. 

Rockford— High  School. 

Rockland— High  School. 

Romeo— High  School. 

Royal  Oak— High  School. 

Saginaw— 

(East  side)— High  School. 

St.  Marft  School. 
(South  side)— 5i9.  Peter  and  Paul*t  School. 
(West  side)— High  School.  ^ 

St.  Charles— High  School. 
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St  Clair— High  School 
St  Ignao&— High  School. 
St  John»~High  School. 
St.  Joseph— High  School. 
St  Louis— High  School 
Salino— High  School 
Sandusky- High  School 
Sault  Ste.  ICarie— High  School 
Saranao— High  School 
Schoolcraft— High  School 
Soott7ill»-High  School 
Sebewaing— High  School 
Shelby— High  School 
Shephard— High  School 
South  Grand  Rapids— High  School. 
South  Haven— High  School 
Sparta— High  School 
Spring  ArhoT—Aeademf. 
Stanton— High  School 
Sturgis-High  School 


Tecumseh— High  School 
Three  Oaks— High  School 
Three  Rivers— High  School 
Traverse  City— High  School 
Trenton— High  School 
Union  City— High  School 
Vassar— High  School 
Vicksburg— High  School 
Vulcan— High  School 
Wakefield— High  School 
Watervliet— H  igh  School . 
Wayne— High  School 
West  Branch— High  School 
Williamston— High  School. 
Wyandotte— High  School 
Yale— High  School 
YpsllantI— High  School. 

Michigan  State  Normal  roUege,  Preparatory. 
Zeeland— High  School 


MINNESOTA. 


Apixoved  by  the  Minnesota  State  Education  Department  and  accredited  by  the  T^nix*ersity  of  Minnesota^ 

July,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English »:m 

Mathematics , 2+ 

Electlves. 7J-10 


Ada— High  School 

Adrian— High  School 

Aitkin— High  School 

Akeley— High  School 

Albert  Lea- 
High  School 
Albert  Lfo.  College ^  Preparatory  Department. 

Alden— High  School 

Alexandria— High  School 

Amboy— High  School 

Annandale— High  School 

Anoka— High  School 

Appleton— High  School 

Argyle— High  School. 

Arlington— High  School 

Atwater— High  School 

Aurora— High  School 

Austin— High  Schodl 

Bagley— High  School. 

Bamesvill^— High  School. 

Belle  Plaine— High  School. 

Bemidji— High  School 

Benson— High  School 

Bird  Island— High  School 

Biwabik— High  School 

Blackduck— High  School 

Blooming  Prairie— High  School 

Blue  Earth— High  School 

Bratnerd— High  School 

Breckenridge— High  School 

Browns  Valley— High  School 

Builalo— High  School 

Buhl— High  School 

Caledonia— High  School 

Cambridge— High  School 

Canby— High  School 


Cannon  Fall»— High  School 
Cass  Lake— High  School 
Chaska— High  School 
Chatfield— High  School 
Chisholm— High  School 
Clarkfleld— High  School 
Cloquet-High  School 
Cokato— High  School 
Colttaine— 

Oreenway  High  School. 

Olcott  High  School 
Collegeville— 51  John's  College. 
Cottonwood— High  School 
Crookston- High  School 
Dassel- High  School 
Dawson— High  School 
Deer  River— High  School. 
Delano— High  School 
Detroit-High  School 
Dodge  Center— High  School 
Duluth— 

Cathedral  High  School  for  Boyt. 

Cathedral  High  School  for  OirU. 

Central  High  School 

Industrial  High  School 

Villa  Sancta  Scholrutica. 
Eagle  Bend— High  School 
East  Grand  Forks— High  School 
Elbow  Lake— High  School 
Elk  River— High  School 
Elmore— High  School 
Ely— High  School 
Eveleth— High  School 
E  xcelsior— n  igh  School . 
Fairfax- High  School. 
Fnirmont— High  School. 


»  If  3,  miist  be  uo<'omi>anie-i  l»y  i  units  of  forci^  laiiguag»\ 
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Faribault— 
Hi^  School. 
BethUhtm  Academy. 
8t,  Uary*a  Ball. 
Shattvck  Military  Academy, 

Farmington— High  School. 

F<!rgus  Falls- 
High  School. 
Park  Region  Luther  College. 

Fertile-High  School. 

Fosston— High  School. 

FrasM— High  School. 

Fronteiiac—  VUla  Maria. 

Fukla— High  School 

Odylord- High  School. 

Gilbert— High  School 

Olenooe— High  School. 

Oknwood— High  School. 

Oraoeville— High  School. 

Grand  Meadow— High  School. 

Grand  Rapids— High  School 

Granite  Fall»— High  School 

Hallock— High  School 

Halstad— High  School 

Harmony— High  School 

Hastings— High  School. 

Hawley— High  School 

Hector— High  School 

Hendtfson- Hi^  School 

Herman— High  School 

Heron  Lake— High  School 

Hibbing— High  School. 

Hinckley— High  School 

Hopkins— High  School 

Houston— High  School. 

Howard  Lake— High  School. 

Hutchinson- High  School 

Internatkmal  Falls— High  School. 

Jackson— High  School. 

Janesville— High  School 

Jordan— High  School 

Kasota— High  School. 

Easson— High  School 

Kenyon— High  School 

Kerkoven— High  School. 

Lake  Benton— High  School 

Lake  City— High  School 

Lake  Crystal— High  School. 

Lakefleld— High  School 

Lake  Park- High  School. 

Lamberton— High  School. 

Lanesboro— High  School. 

Le  Roy— High  School. 

Le  Sueur— nigh  School 

Le  Sueur  Center— High  School. 

Litchfield— High  School. 

Little  Falls— High  School. 

Long  Prairie— High  School. 

Luvwne— High  School 

Lyle— High  School 

Mcintosh— High  School. 

Mabel— High  School. 

Madella-High  School. 

Madison— High  School 

Mankato— High  School. 

Mantorvillo— High  School. 

Maple  Lake— High  School. 

Mapleton— High  School. 


Marshall— High  School. 
Milaca-High  School.' 
Minneapolis— 

Blake  School  for  Boyt, 

Central  High  School 

East  High  School. 

Oraham  Hall. 

Minneiota  College. 

North  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

Stanley  Hall. 

West  High  School 
Minneota— High  School. 
Montevideo- 
High  School. 

Windom  InstUuU. 
Montgomery— High  School 
Montioello— High  School. 
Mo(Hrhead— 

Concordia  College. 

High  School. 
Mora— High  School. 
Morris— High  School. 
Morton— High  School. 
Mountain  Lake— Hi^  School. 
New  Prague— High  School. 
New  Richland— High  School 
New  Ulm— High  School 
Northfield— High  School. 
North  St.  Paul— High  School. 
Norwood— High  School. 
Olivia— High  School 
Ort<mville— High  School. 
Osakis— High  School. 
Owatonna— 

High  School 

PilUbury  Academy. 
Park  Rapids— High  School. 
Paynesvflle— High  School 
Pelican  Rapids— High  School. 
Perham— High  School. 
Pine  City— High  School 
Phie  Island— High  School. 
Pipestone— High  School. 
Plainview— High  School 
Preston— High  School. 
Princeton— High  School 
Red  Lake  Falls— High  School. 
Red  Wing— 

Academy  of  the  Red  Wing  Seminary. 

High  School. 

Lutheran  Ladies'  Seminary. 
Redwood  Falls— High  School. 
Renville— High  School 
Rochester— High  School 
Royalton— High  School 
Rush  City— High  School 
Rushford— High  School 
St.  Charles— High  School 
St.  Cloud -High  School 
St.  James — High  School. 
St.  Joseph— Convent  of  St.  Benedict, 
St.  l/ouis  Park— High  School. 
St.  Paul— 

Bethel  Academy. 

Central  High  School. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Humboldt  High  School. 
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St.  Paul— Continued. 

Johnson— High  School. 

8t.  Jofepk  Academy. 

St.  Paul  Aeadtmp. 

8t.  Thonuu  CtiUege. 

The  Badcua  Sdutolfor  Glrlt. 

The  College  of  St.  Catherine. 

The  LoonUt  School. 
St.  Paul  Park— S«.Pou/'«  ColUge. 
St.  Peter— High  School. 
Sandstone— High  School. 
Sauk  Center— High  School. 
Sauk  Rapids— High  School. 
Shakopee— High  School. 
Sherbum— High  School. 
Slayton— High  School. 
Sleepy  Eye— High  School. 
South  St.  Paul— High  School. 
Springfield— High  School. 
Spring  Orove— High  School. 
Spring  Valley— High  School. 
Staples— High  SchooL 
Stephen— High  School. 
Stewartville— High  School. 
Stillwater— High  School. 
Thief  River  Falls— High  School. 


Tracy— High  School. 
Two  Harbors— High  SchooL 
Tyler— High  School. 
Virginia— High  School. 
Wabasha— High  School. 
Wadena— High  School. 
Walker— High  School. 
Warren— High  School. 
Wasecar-High  School. 
Watervme— High  School. 
Wayzata— High  SchooL 
Welcome— High  School. 
Wells— High  School. 
West  Concord— High  School. 
Wheaton— High  SchooL 
White  Bear  Lake— High  SchooL 
Willmar-High  School. 
Windom— High  School. 
Winnebago— High  SchooL 
Winona— 

High  School. 

St.  Clare  Seminary. 
Wtaithrop— High  School. 
Worthington— High  SchooL 
Young  America— High  SchooL 
Zumbrota— High  School. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Mississippi  for  the  year  1914-1.'). 


UniU. 


Admission  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English : . . . .  3 

Mathematics 2) 

History 2 

Eleotives ; 6^ 


Aberdeen— High  School. 

Ackerman— High  SchooL 

Amory— High  SchooL 

Baldwyn— High  SchooL 

BatesvUle— High  School. 

Benton— Agricultural  High  School. 

Biloxl— High  SchooL 

Blue  Mountain— if}«nMJpp<  Height*  Academy. 

Bogue  Chitto— High  SchooL 

Booneville— High  School. 

Brandon— High  School. 

Brookhaven— High  School. 

Brooklyn— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Brooksville— High  School. 

Buena  Vista— Agricultural  High  Sobod. 

Camden— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Canton— High  School. 

Centcrville— High  School. 

Charleston— High  School. 

Clara— Agricultural  High  School. 

Clarksdal&— High  School. 

Cleveland— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Collins-High  SchooL 

Columbia— High  School. 

Columbus— High  School. 

Como— High  SchooL 

Corinth— High  SchooL 

Courtland— Agricultural  High  School. 

Crystal  Springs— High  SchooL 

Derma— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Durant— High  SchooL 

Ecru— High  SchooL 


EllisvIUe- 

High  SchooL 

Agricultural  High  School. 
Eupora— High  SchooL 
Fayette— County  High  SchooL 
Flora— High  SchooL 
Florence— High  SchooL 
Forest— High  SchooL 
French  Camp— ulcoiemy. 
Goodman- Agricultural  High  School. 
Greenville— High  SchooL 
Greenwood— High  SchooL 
Grenada— High  School. 
Gulfport— 

QiUjeoaet  Military  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Harperville— Agricultural  High  School. 
Hattiesburg— High  SchooL 
Hazlehurst— High  SchooL 
Hernando— High  SchooL 
Hickory— High  SchooL 
Holly  Springs— High  SchooL 
Houston— High  SchooL 
Indianola— High  SchooL 
Itta  Bena— High  SchooL 
Jackson— High  SchooL 
Kilmichael— Agricultural  High  School. 
Kosciusko— High  SchooL 
Kossuth— Agricultural  High  School. 
Laurel— High  SchooL 
Leakesville— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
Lena— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
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Lexington—High  School 

lioog  Baadi— High  SchooL 

lioog  View— Agricaltural  High  SchooL 

Louisville— High  School. 

Lnmbvton— High  School. 

lUUn-High  SchooL 

IfaoQO— Hi^  Sdux>L 

MagnoUe-Higfa  SchooL 

MMthhUmr—BmneU  Aeaiemf, 

ItaMkohall— Agricoltarsl  High  SchooL 

Mflridten— Hi^  SchooL 

McOomb— High  SchooL 

McadTiUe— Agricoltnral  High  SchooL 

ICiie-Agricaltiiral  High  SchooL 

Maa.tn»~'Miuii9ippi  Oonferenee  TrahUng  School. 

Moorhead— Agricnltural  High  SchooL 

Ifoas  Potait-High  SchooL 

Moont  OUre— High  SohooL 

NatchM— 

High  SchooL 
Stanton  College. 

NetttoloD-Hlgh  SchooL 

New  Alhany— High  SohooL 

Newton— High  SchooL 

Oakland— Agricoltoral  High  SchooL 

Okokma— High  School. 

Olive  Branch— Agricultural  High  SohooL       » 

Oxford- 
High  SchooL 
Agrleoltoral  High  SohooL 

Paris— High  SchooL 

Pasoagonla— High  SchooL 

Pass  Cairistian— High  SohooL 

Pfllahatchie— High  SchooL 

PerUnston— Agrlcaltaral  High  SchooL 

Pheba— Agrleoltoral  High  SchooL 


Philadelphia-High  SchooL 

Plttsboro— High  SchooL 

Pontotoc— High  SchooL 

Poplanrille— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Port  Qibsaa— Chamberlain-Hunt  Academy. 

Purvis— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Rlchton— High  SchooL 

Rosedale— High  SchooL 

Sardis— High  SchooL 

Soooba— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Senatobia— High  SchooL 

Shuqualak— High  School. 

Slaydon— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Starkvflle— High  SchooL 

Summit— High  SchooL 

Sumrall— High  SchooL 

Toccopola— High  SchooL 

Tupelo— High  SchooL 

Union— High  SchooL 

Union  Church— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Vaiden— High  SchooL 

Vardaman— High  School. 

Verona— High  School. 

VIcksburg— 

AUSaMe'  Oolkge. 

High  SchooL 
Washington— Jei^tfTson  MiUtary  Academy. 
Water  Valley— High  SchooL 
West  Potot— 

High  SchooL 

Southern  Christian  College. 
Wiggins— High  SchooL 
Wtaiona— High  SchooL 
Woodville— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
Yasoo  City— High  SchooL 


Missoxmi. 

Approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Hissonri,  ICarch,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 16 

Prescribed  units: 

Enclish 3 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  language 2 

Blectlves : 8 


Adrain— High  SchooL 
Albany— High  SchooL 
Armstrong— High  School. 
Aurora— High  SchooL 
BeitoD— High  SchooL 
Bethany— High  SchooL 
BloomiMd— High  SchooL 
Bolivar-High  School. 
Bonne  Terre— High  SchooL 
Boonvflle— 

Hifl^  SchooL 

Kemper  Mitttary  School. 
Botwortb— Hl^  SchooL 
Bowling  Oreen— High  SchooL 
Braymer— High  School. 
Brsckenridge— High  S<diooL 
Brookfleld— High  School. 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Butler— Hi^  School. 
CalnesviUe— High  School. 
California— High  SchooL 


Camden  Point— ifU»ottr<  Christian  College. 

Cameron— High  SchooL 

Campbell— High  School. 

Canton— High  School. 

Cape  Girardeau- High  School. 

CarroUton— High  SchooL 

Carterville— High  SchooL 

Carthage— High  School. 

CaruthersvOle— High  SohooL 

Centralla^High  School. 

Charleston— High  SchooL 

Chillicothe— High  SchooL 

Clarence— High  SchooL 

Clayton— High  School. 

ainton— High  School. 

Columbia- 
High  SchooL 
University  High  SohooL 

De  Soto— Hi^  SchooL 

Dexter— High  SchooL 

Doniphan— High  School. 
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EdJna— Hi^  School. 

Eldon— High  School 

Eldorado  Springs— High  Bdiool. 

Elsberry— High  School. 

Everton— High  School. 

Excelsior  Springs— High  School. 

Fairfax— High  School. 

FiEumington— 

Oarleton  College. 
Elmwood  Seminoff. 
High  School 

Fayette— 

High  School 

OtfUral  College  Aeademg. 

Ferguson— High  School. 

Flat  River— High  School 

Fredericktown— High  School 

Fulton— High  School. 

Qallatin— Hi^  School 

Grant  City— High  School. 

Green  City— High  School 

Greenfield— High  School 

Greenville— High  School 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Hannibal— High  School. 

Hardin— High  School 

Harrisonville— High  School. 

Higginsville— High  School. 

Holden— High  School 

Hopkins— High  School 

Huntsville— High  School 

Iberia—^  eademy. 

Independence— High  School 

Ironton— High  School 

Jackson— High  School 

Jefferson  City— High  School 

Joplin— High  School 

Kansas  City- 
Central  High  School 
Manual  Training  High  School 
Northeast  High  School 
St.  Teresa'*  Aeademjf. 
Westport  High  School 

Kennett— High  School. 

Keytesville— High  School 

E:ing  City— High  School. 

Kirksville— High  School 

Kirkwood— High  School 

Knobnoster— High  School 

Lamar— High  School. 

Lancaster— High  School 

La  Plata— High  School. 

Lathrop— High  School 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Lees  Summit— High  School 

Lexington- 
High  School 
WItrUtcorih  Military  A  eademif. 

Liberty— High  School 

Linneus— High  School 

Lockwood— High  School 

Louisiana— High  School 

Macon— High  School 

Maitland— High  School 

Maiden— High  School. 

Maplewood— High  School 

Marshall— High  School. 


Bfaryville— High  School. 

Maysvill»— High  School 

Memphis— High  School 

Mexico— High  School 

Milan-High  School 

Monett— High  School. 

Monroe  City— High  School. 

Montgomery  City— High  School. 

Mound  City— Hi^  School 

Mountain  Grove— Hl^  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  School 

Neosho— High  School 

Nevada— High  School 

New  Franklin— High  School. 

New  Haven— High  S(^ool 

New  London— High  School 

New  Madrid— High  School 

Norbome— High  School 

Odessa— High  School 

Oregon— High  School 

Osceola— High  School. 

Palmyra— High  School. 

Paris— High  School 

Perry- High  School 

Penyville— High  School 

Peirce  City— High  School. 

Platte  City— High  School. 

Plattsburg— High  School 

Pleasant  HUl— High  School 

Polo— High  School 

Poplar  Bluff- High  School. 

Princeton- Hi0i  School 

Richmond— High  School 

Ridge  way— High  School 

Rockport— High  School 

St.  Charles— Hi^^  School 

St  Joseph- 
Benton  High  School 
Central  High  School. 

St  Louis- 
Central  High  School 
Forest  Park  CoCUge  Academy. 
Manual  Training  High  School. 
Hoemer  HaU. 
McKinley  High  School 
Mary  ItutituU. 
Smith  Academy. 
Soldan  High  School 
8L  Joseph*  8  Academy. 
Yeatman  High  School 

Salem— High  School 

Salisbury— High  School 

Savazmah— High  School 

Sedalia— nigh  School 

Shelbina— High  School 

Shelbyvillo-High  School 

Sikeston— High  School 

Slater— High  School 

Springfield- High  School 

Stanberry— High  School 

SteelvOle— lUgh  School. 

Sweet  Springs— High  School. 

Trenton— High  School 

Troy— High  School. 

Union— High  School 

Unionville— High  School 

Vandalia— High  School. 
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-Hi^  School. 
Warrensburg— High  School. 
Wanaw^High  School. 
Waahington— High  School 
Webb  City-High  School. 
Webster  Groves— High  School. 


WeUston— High  School. 
Wellsville— Hig^  School. 
Weston— High  School. 
West  Plains— Hi^  School. 
Willow  Springs— High  School. 
Windsor— High  School. 


MONTANA. 


Approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  Montana,  March,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  reauirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

En^iah 4 

Mauwmatics 2 

Foreign  language 2 

Science 1 

History _ 1 

Electives 5 


Anaconda— High  School. 

Belt— High  SchooL 

Big  Timber— High  School. 

Billings— His^  School. 

Boulder- High  School. 

Boieman— High  School. 

Butte— 

Butte  Butmen  College. 
OnUral  OathoUc  High  School. 
Hi^  SchooL 

Chinook- High  School. 

OuNiteau— High  School. 

Cofaunbus— High  School. 

Conrad— High  School. 

Deer  Lodge— High  School. 

DiUoo— High  School. 

Eureka— High  School. 

Forsyth- High  School. 

Fort  Bent<m— High  SchooL 

Qbagow— High  SchooL 

Glendive— Hi^  SchooL 

Great  Falls- 
Hi^  SchooL 
Mount  Angela  Urtuttne  Academy. 

Hamilton— High  School. 

Hark>wtown— Hi^  SchooL 


Havre— High  School. 

Helena- 
High  SchooL 
Saint  Vincent' t  Academg. 

KalispeU— High  School. 

Laurel— High  SchooL 

Lewistown— High  School. 

Libby— High  School. 

Livingston— Hi^  SchooL 

Miles  City— High  SchooL 

Missoula— 

Hi£^  SchooL 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Moore— Hi£^  School. 

Plains— High  SchooL 

Philipsbnrg- High  SchooL 

Poison— High  SchooL 

Pony— High  School. 

Red  Lodge— High  SchooL 

Roundup— Hi^  School. 

Stevensville— High  SchooL 

Terry— Hi0i  School. 

Townsend— Hi^  School. 

Virginia  City— High  School. 

Victor— Higi  School. 

WhitehaU— High  SchooL 


NEBBASKA. 

Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  for  the  year  1912-13. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 16 

Preacribea  units- 
English 2 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  language 3 

Science 1 

History 1 

Electives 6 


Adam»— Hi|^  Sdiool. 
Ainsworth- High  SchooL 
Albkm— High  SchooL 
AUiance-HIgh  SchooL 
Alma— High  SchooL 
Ansley— High  S<diooL 
Arapahoe— Hi^  SdiooL 
Arlington— High  SchooL 
Aahland— High  School. 
Atkinson— High  SchooL 
Aabom— High  SchooL 
Aarora— Hi^  SchooL 


Bancroft— High  SchooL 
Hartley— High  School. 
Battle  Creek- High  SchooL 
Beatrice— High  School. 
Beaver  City— High  SchooL 
Beaver  Crossing— High  SchooL 
Bellevue— 

Academy. 

Pioneer  Union  High  SchooL 
Benkelman— High  School. 
Benson— High  School. 
Bertrand— High  SchooL 
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Betbany—  Ootner  Aeademp, 
Bladen— High  SdiooL 
Blair— 

Dana  Academy. 

High  School. 
Bloomfleld— High  School 
Bloomington— High  SchooL 
Blue  Hill— High  School. 
Blue  Springs— Hi^  SchooL 
Brady— Hi|^  School. 
Bridgeport— Hi^  School. 
Broken  Bow— High  School. 
Burwell— High  School. 
Butte— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Cedar  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Central  City— High  SchooL 
Chadron— High  School. 
Chester— Hi^  SchooL 
Clarks— High  School. 
Clay  Center— Hi^  SchooL 
College  View—  UnUm  CoOege  Academy, 
Columbus— High  School. 
Cook— High  School. 
Cosad— Hi^  SchooL 
Crawford— Hi^  SchooL 
Creighton— High  SchooL 
Crete— 

Doane  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Culbertaon- High  SchooL 
Davenport— High  SchooL 
David  City— High  SchooL 
Diller— Hi^  Sdiool. 
Dodge— High  SchooL 
Bdgar— High  SchooL 
Edison— High  School. 
Elgin— High  School. 
Elmwood— Hl^  SchooL 
Emerson— Hi^  SchooL 
Enstis— High  School. 
Exeter— Hl^  School. 
Fairbury— High  SchooL 
Fairfield- High  SchooL 
Fairmount— High  SchooL 
Falls  City— High  SchooL 
Franklin— 

Aeademif. 

High  SchooL 
Fremont— High  SchooL 
Friend— High  School. 
Fullerton— High  SchooL 
Geneva— High  SchooL 
Genoa— High  SchooL 
Oering— High  School. 
Gibbon— High  School. 
Giltner— Hi^  School. 
Gordon— His^  School. 
Gothenburg- Hi^  SchooL 
Grand  Island— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Greeley— High  SchcoL 
Greenwood— High  Scho(d. 
Gretna— High  School. 
Guide  Rock— High  School. 
Hardy— High  SchooL 
Hartfaigton— Hl^  School. 


Harvard— High  SchooL 
Hastings — 

Academy. 

Hl^  Sdiool. 

Jmmaatlate  Omeeptkm  Aeadewiff. 
Havelock— High  SchooL 
Hebron— High  SchooL 
Holdrege— High  SchooL 
Hooper— High  Sdiool. 
Humboldt— Hic^  SdiooL 
Indlanola— High  SohooL 
Jadcson — 

High  SchooL 

8i,  QUherine  Academy. 
Kearney— Hi^  SdiooL 
Keneeaw- High  SdiooL 
Kimball— County  High  SchooL 
Laurel— High  SdiooL   / 
Lawrence— Hi|^  SdiooL 
Lexington— Hi^  SohooL 
Liberty— High  SohooL 
Linoohi — 

HighSdiooL 

Nebneka  liiUtary  Academy. 

St.  Tkeresa'a  High  School 

School  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Teachers  College  High  Sdiool,  University  ol 
Nebraska. 
Lodge  Pole— Hl^  Sdiool. 
Louisville— High  SdiooL 
Loup  City— High  SdiooL 
Lyons— High  School. 
MoCook— High  SchoooL 
Madison— High  Sdiool. 
Mead— Hi«^  SchooL 
Meadow  Grove— High  School. 
Mema— His^  SdiooL 
Minden— Hi|^  SdiooL 
Mitchell-High  SdiooL 
Nebraska  City- 
High  SchooL 

St.  Bemard  Academy. 
Neligh- 

Oatee  Academy. 

High  SdiooL 
Nelson— Hl^  SchooL 
Newman  Grove— Hi^  SchooL 
Norfolk— High  School. 
North  Bend— High  SchooL 
North  Platte— High  SdiooL 
Oakdale— High  SchooL 
Oakland— High  SdiooL 
Ogallala— High  School. 
Ohiowa— Hi^  SchooL 
Omaha— 

BrowneU  Hail. 

Creighton  Academy.  , 

Higih  SdiooL 

Mount  St.  Mary**  Seminary. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy. 

Sacred  Heart  High  School 
O'Neill- 
High  SchooL 

St.  Mary'i  Academy. 
Orchard— High  School. 
Ord— High  School. 
Orleans— High  SchooL 
Osceola— High  SchooL 
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OrcrtoD— High  Sobool. 
Oxford— High  School 
PftpfflioD— High  SchooL 
Pftwnee  City— High  School 
Pender— High  School 
Pieroo— High  School 
PlalDTiew— High  School 
Ptettsmoath— High  School 
PoDca— High  School 
Randolph— High  School 
RayflODft— High  School 
Red  Clood— High  SchooL 
St.  Edward— High  SdiooL 
8t.  Paul-High  School 
Sargent— Hifl^  School 
Sehnytar— High  School 
Soottsblofl— High  SchooL 
Scrfboflr— High  SchooL 
Seward— High  School 
Shelby— High  School 
SbeltoD— High  School 
Sidney— High  School 
Sfirer  Creek— Hig^  School. 
Soath  Omaha— High  School 
Spalding— ii  oodfrny. 
Spencer- High  School. 
Springfield— High  School 
Stanton— High  School 
Starling— High  School 
Stratton—Hie^  School 
Stromsborg— High  School 


Stuart— High  School 

Superior— High  School. 

Sutton— High  School 

Syracuse— High  School. 

Table  Rock— High  School 

Tecumseh— High  School 

Tekamah— High  School. 

Tllden— High  School 

Trenton— High  School 

Ulysses— High  School 

University  Place- 
High  School 
Nebnuka  Wealepan  Aeademp, 

Valentine-High  School 

VaUey— High  School 

Wahoo— 

High  School 
Lutker  Aeademp. 

Wakefield— High  School 

Waterloo— High  School 

Wayne— High  School 

Weeping  Watei^ 
Academp. 
High  School 

West  Point— High  School 

Wilber— High  School 

Wisner- High  School 

Wood  Rivflr— High  School 

Wymore— High  School 

YoA— High  School 


NEVADA. 


Fully  accredited  by  the  University  of  Nevada,  November,  1914. 

"Graduates  of  such  accredited  high  schools  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  teacher,  be  admitted 
to  the  university  in  the  subjects  in  which  their  sdiool  has  been  accredited,  but  in  all  other  subjects  an 
examination  wiD  be  required. " 

Units. 

Admission  reouirements 16 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

ICathematics 2 

History 2 

Scienoe 1 

Foreign  language 4 

Elective 3 


Carson  City— High  School 
EOdo— High  School 
Ely— High  School 
FaOon— High  School 
Qardnervllle— High  School 
Ooldfield-High  School. 
Lovelock— High  School 


Reno— High  School 
Sparks— High  School. 
Tonopah— High  School. 
Virginia  City— High  School 
Winnemuoca— High  School. 
Yerington— High  School 


NBW  HAHPSHIRB. 


"First-class"  schools,  approved  by  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  May,  1914. 
These  schooto  have  foar-year  courses,  and  graduation  is  on  at  least  14  units. 


Alton— High  School. 
Andover— Proctor  Aeademf. 
Antrim— High  School 
Aihland— High  School. 
Atkinsoo— ilU^iiwon  Academf. 
Bath— High  School. 
Berlin— High  School 
Bethlehem— High  School. 
Clareniont— Stevens  High  School. 


Colebrook— Colebrook  Academy. 

Concord- 
High  School. 
8t.  Mary't  School. 

Contoooook— Hopkinton  High  School. 

Deny— Pink«ton  Academy. 

Dover— High  School. 

Enfield— High  School 

Epping— High  School. 
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Exeter— 

Robinson  Seminary, 
Tuck  High  School. 

Farmlngton— High  School. 

FiBiioonia— Dotr  Academy. 

Fitaiklin— High  School. 

OofEstown— High  School. 

Oorham— High  School. 

Oroveton— High  School. 

Hampstead— High  School. 

Hampton— Hampton  Academy. 

Hanover— High  School. 

Haverhill— Haverhill  Academy. 

Henniker— High  School. 

Hillsborough— High  School. 

Hinsdale— High  School. 

HoUis— High  School. 

Jaflrey  (East)— Conant  High  School. 

Jefferson- High  School. 

Keene— High  School. 

Kingston— 5an6om  Seminary. 

Laconia— High  School. 

Lancaster— High  School. 

Lebanon- 
High  School. 
(West)— High  School. 

Lincohi— High  School. 

Lisbon— High  School. 

Littleton— High  School. 

Manchester- 
High  School. 
St.  Anselm's  College. 


ICarlborough— Hi  gh  School. 
lierlden— Kimball  Union  Academy. 
Merrimack  (Reed's  Ferry)— ife(7av  InttUmte. 
Milford— High  School. 
Milton— NuU  High  School. 
Nashua— High  SchooL 
New  Hampton— Xt^erorir  InttittUhn. 
New  Ipswich— A  ppleton  Academy. 
New  London— CoUty  Academy. 
Newmarket— High  School. 
Newport— High  School. 
North  wood  (Centre— CV>tf«  Academy. 
Temhrok^—Pembroke  Academy. 
Penaoook— High  SchooL 
Peterborough— High  School. 
Pittsfield— High  School. 
Plymouth— High  School. 
Portsmouth— High  School. 
Rochester— High  SchooL 
Somersworth— High  School. 
Strafford  Center— AiutinOaU  Academy. 
Stratford  (North)— High  SchooL 
Sunapee— High  School. 
Tilton—  Tilton  Seminary. 
Walpole— High  School. 
Warner— Simonds  Free  High  SohooL 
Whitefleld— High  School. 
Wilton— High  School. 
Winchester— High  School. 
Woodsville— High  School. 


NBW  JEBSEY. 


Approved  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education,  September,  1914. 

''Approved  high  schools"  must  maintain  curricula  covering  four  full  years  of  work  approved  by  the 
State  board  of  education;  the  school  year  must  run  at  least  38  weeks;  the  recitation  periods  must  average 
40  minutes  in  length;  the  teaching  force  must  consist  of  not  less  than  three  teachers;  the  building  must 
be  adequate,  and  must  be  provided  with  ample  laboratory  and  library  facilities. 


Asbury  Park— High  School. 

Atlantic  City— High  School. 

Atlantic  Highland^}— High  School. 

Bayonne— High  School. 

Belleville^High  School. 

Belvidere— High  School. 

Bemardsville— Bernards  High  School  (Township). 

Blairstown— 

Blair  Hall. 

High  School. 
Bloomfleld— 

German  Theological  School. 

High  School. 
Boonton— High  School. 
Borden  town— 

Bordentovon  Military  InetituU. 

High  School. 
Bound  Brook— High  School. 
Bridgeton— 

High  School. 

Ivy  Hall. 
Burlington— High  School. 
ButlOT— High  School. 
Caldwell— 

High  School. 

MoufU  St.  Dominic  Academy. 
C-amden— High  School. 
Cape  May  City— High  School. 


Cape  May  Court  House— H%h  Sdiool. 

Chatham— High  School. 

Clajrton— High  School. 

Clifton— High  School  (Township) 

Clinton— High  School. 

Closter- High  School. 

CoUlngswood— High  School. 

Convent— 

St.  Elizabeth* 8  College^  School  of  Pedagogy, 
St.  Elizabeth's  Preparatory  SchooL 

Cranford— High  School. 

Dover— High  School. 

East  Orange— High  SchooL 

Elizabeth- 
High  School. 
Pingry  School. 
St.  Patrick's  High  Scho6L 
Vail-Deane  School. 

Ehner— High  SchooL 

Englewood— 

Dwight  School  for  Oirls, 
High  School. 

Essex  Teli^—Kingsley  School  for  Boys. 

Flemington— Hig^  SchooL 

Fort  Lee— Holy  Angels  Academy, 

Freehold- 
High  SchooL 
New  Jersey  Military  Academy, 
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Obsboro— Hl^  SebooL 
Gtan  Ridge— High  School. 
Gloaoester  City— High  School. 
HackeDsack— High  School  (Township). 
Hackettstown— 

Oentenarf  OoUegiaU  InttUuu. 

High  School 
Haddonfieki— High  School 
Haddon  Heights— High  School 
Hamburg— High  School  (Township). 
Hammonton— High  School 
Harrison— High  School 
High  Bridge-High  School 
Hightstown— Peddi«  InstkuU. 
Hoboken — 

High  School 

Sacred  Heart  Academy, 

Stevent  Preparatarf  School, 
HopeweU— High  School 
Inringt<Hi— High  School 
Jamesburg— Hi^  School 
Jersey  City— 

Dickinson  Hig^  School 

Lincoln  High  Schod. 

8t  Ahysius  Academf. 

St.  Domink^t  Academy, 

St.  Peter's  High  School. 
Kaamey— High  School 
Kenihrarth— UpMto  College, 
Keyport— High  School 
Lakewood — 

High  School 

Lakewood  SehooL 
Umbertvine— High  School 
Lawrencevllle— Xoiormceriae  School, 
Lecnardo— High  School  (Township). 
Leonia— High  School 
Lindon— High  School 
Long  Branch- 
High  School 

Star  of  the  Sea  Academy, 
MadlBcn— High  School 
Hanasqnan— High  School 
Uatawan— High  School 
Ifatochen— High  School 
ICIIIbam— High  School  (Township). 
MnhriDe— High  School 
Mootclair— 

Academy, 

High  School 
Hoor«stown— 

FrUnd*'  Academy, 

Friends' High  School. 

High  School 
Morristown — 

High  School 
Morris  Academy, 
Morristoum  School. 
Mount  HoUy— High  School  (Township). 
Netcong— High  School 
Xewark— 

Academy. 

Barringer  High  School. 

Central  High  School 

East  Side  High  School 

South  Side  High  School 

St.  Btnediefs  College,  Academic  Department, 

750W- 


Newark— Continued. 

SL  Mary's  Academy, 

St  VincenVs  Academy. 

Miss  Townsend^s  School, 
New  Brunswick— 

Hig^  School 

Rutgers  Preparatory  School. 

St.  Peter's  SchooL 
liewUm— English  and  Classical  SchooL 
Nutley— High  School 
Ocean  City— High  School 
Ocean  (kove— High  School  (Township). 
Orange— 

3iiss  Beard?s  School  for  Girls, 

Cartaret  Academy, 

Dearborn- Morgan  School. 

High  School 
Palmyra— High  School 
Park  Ridge— High  SchooL 
Passaio-Hig^  School 
Paterson— 

High  School. 

Hoover  SchooL 
Paulsboro— High  School 
PemberUm— High  School 
Pennington— 56m{fiar|f. 
Penns  Grove— High  School 
Perth  Amboy— High  School. 
Phillipsburg— High  School 
Plainfleld— 

College  of  Mount  St.  Mary,  Academic  Depart- 
ment. 

High  School 

Leal  School  for  Boys, 

North  Plahifleld  High  School 
Point  Pleasant— High  School 
Princeton- 
High  School 

Preparatory  School, 
Rahway— High  School 
Ramsey— High  School 
Red  Bank— High  School 
Ridgefleld  Park— High  School 
Ridgewood— High  School 
Rockaway— High  School 
Roeelle— High  School 
Roeelle  Park— High  School 
Rutherford— High  School 
Salem— High  School 
Shiloh— High  School  (Township). 
Somerville— High  School 
South  Amboy— High  School 
South  Orange- 
High  School 

Seton  HttU  College,  Academic  DepartmenL 
South  River— High  School 
Succasunna— High  School  (Township). 
Summit— 

CarttonAcademy. 

High  School 

Kent  Place  School  for  Oirls. 
Sussex— High  School 
Toms  River— High  School  (Township). 
Town  of  Union- High  School 
Trenton- 
High  School 

Saered  Heart  Academy. 
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Trenton— CoDtinoed. 

at,  Marft  High  School. 

State  Model  High  SchooL 
Tuckahoe— High  School  (Township). 
Tuckerton— High  SchooL 
Verona— High  School. 
Vineland— High  School  (Township). 
Washington— High  SchooL 
Wenonah— 1/Uttary  Aeademp. 
Westfleld— High  SchooL 


West  Hoboken— 

High  SchooL 

St.  liidMd'a  MonatUrf, 
West  Orange— High  SchooL 
Westwood— High  SchooL 
Wildwood- High  SchooL 
Woodbfaie— High  SchooL 
Woodbridge— High  SchooL 
Woodbory— High  SchooL 
Woodstown— High  SohooL 


NBWMBZIOO. 

Tentative  list  of  public  high  schools  accredited  by  the  Unlvenity  of  New  Mexioo,  May,  1914. 

The  university  has  as  yet  made  no  formal  list  of  accredited  schools,  but  states  that  the  work  of  the  toUaW" 

ing  schools  is  accepted  in  whole  or  in  part  fulflUm«nt  of  the  university  admission  requirements. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics ^ 

Language 2 

Science 1 

History 1 

Electives 5^ 


Alamogordo— High  SchooL 

Albuquerque- 
High  SchooL 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Preparatory 
I)artment. 

Artesia— High  SchooL 

Asteo— High  SchooL 

Carlsbad— High  School. 

Cairizoso— High  SchooL 

Clayton— High  SchooL 


De- 


(?k>vifr-High  SchooL 

Doming— High  SchooL 

Farmington— High  School. 

East  Las  Vega»— Las  Vegas  High  SchooL 

Portalee— High  SchooL 

Raton— High  SchooL 

RosweU— High  SchooL 

Santa  Fe-High  SchooL 

Santa  Rosa— High  School. 

Tucumcari— High  School. 


The  Department  of  Education  of  New  Mexico  gives  the  following  list  of  high  schools  whose  ooone  of 

study  would  probably  conform  to  the  conditions  for  approval  passed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  F^>- 

ruary  4, 1914. 

Units. 

Oraduatkm  requirements  for  approved  course  of  study 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  language. 2 

History Ij 

Science l| 

Industrial  education 

Civics 

Electives 4 


Albuquerque- 
High  School. 

University  of  New  Meodoo,  Preparatory  De- 
I)artment. 

Artesia— High  SchooL 

Carbbad— High  School. 

Clovis— High  School. 

Doming— High  SchooL 

East  Las  Vegas- 
Las  Vegas  High  SchooL 
New  Mexico  Normal  University,  Preparatory 
Department. 


Farmington— High  SchooL 

OaUup— High  SchooL 

Raton— High  SchooL 

RosweO— 

High  SchooL 

New  Mexico  MQitary  Institute. 

Santa  Fe— High  SohooL 

Silver  City— New  Mexico  Normal  School,  Prepara- 
tory Department. 

State  College— New  Mexico  College  of  Agrfteultore 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Tucumcari— High  SchooL 
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NBW  YOBK. 

"State  or  iooorporated  high  schools  for  iostnictkm  in  secondary  branches  of  education,  but  not  authorised 
to  ooofer  degrees,  and  such  high  schools,  academic  departments,  and  union  schools,  and  similar  incorpo- 
rated schools  as  are  admitted  by  the  regents  of  the  university  as  of  academic  grade,"  excluding  all 
institotJoos  or  schools  which  are  not  registered  as  affording  suitable  facilities  for  niftintAining  an  approved 
coarse  of  four  years  of  academic  woric— Handbook  No.  24,  State  of  New  York,  Education  Department, 
October,  1914. 


Adams— High  School 
Addbcn— Hi^  School. 
Altoo— Hi^  SdiooL 
Akran->High  School 
Albany — 

A  eudemp  of  the  Hdp  Namet. 

AO»np  Academy. 

^Aany  Academy  for  OirU. 

Cathedral  A  cademy. 

Ckristian  Brothen  Academy. 

Female  A  cademy  of  Sacred  Heart, 

Hi^BchooL 

New  York  State  Normal  CoUege.  High  School 
Department 

8L  Aynet  SckooL 

8L  Jokn*$  Academy. 

8L  Joteph'i  Academy. 
Albico— Hi^  School. 
Alden— High  School 
Alexander— High  School 
Alexandria  Bay— High  School 
Alfred— 
Alfred  Academy. 
Union  S^ool 

Hi^SdiooL 

8t,  Bonaventure^t  College. 

8L  Elbabeth't  Academy. 
Almood:  Hi^  School 
AHamont^His^  School 
Amenla—Hi^  School 
Amityville— 

Hi^  School. 

QnMii  cfthe  Rotary  Academy. 
Amsterdam— 

Hle^Sdiool 

A.  Marfe  OatMofk  Inatitute. 
Andes— Hilton  Memorial  High  School 
Andover— High  School 
Angdica— Wilsonian  High  School 
Angola— High  School 
Antwerp— High  School 
Arcade— Hi^  School 
Argyle— H^  School 
Attici^Hlgh  School 
Aobum— His^  School 
Aurora— Cbyti^a  Lake  Academy. 
Anaable  Porka— High  School. 
Avoca— Hic^  School 
Avon— Hi^  School 
Babylon— Hig^  School 
Bainbridge— High  School 
Baldwin— High  School 
Bald winsvine— Free  Academy. 
BalbtoQ  Spa— High  School 
Barker— High  School 
Batavl»— High  School 


Bath— Haverling  bigh  School 
Bay  Shore— High  School 
Belfast— High  School 
Belleville— 

High  School. 

Unicn  A  cademy  of  BetteviUe. 
Behnont— High  School 
Berlin— High  School. 
Bergen— High  School 
Binghamton— 

High  School 

8L  Joeeph's  Academy. 
Black  River— High  School 
BlasdeU— High  School 
Bolivar— High  School 
BoonviUe— High  School 
Brasher    Falls — Brasher    and    Stockholm    H^g^ 

School 
Brentwood— ^  cademy  cfSt.  Joeeph. 
Brewster— High  School 
Bridgehampton— High  School 
Brocton— High  School 
Brookfleld— High  School. 
Brooklyn— 

Addphi  Academy. 

Bay  Ridge  High  School 

Berkeley  Institute  for  Young  Ladie*. 

Boys'  High  School 

Brooklyn  College,  High  School  DepartmenL 

Bushwick  High  School 

Conmiercial  High  School 

Eastern  District  High  School 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School 

Girls'  High  School. 

Kanual  Training  High  School 

Packer  CoUegiaU  InttituU. 

Polytechnic  Inetitvte  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  Agnes  Female  Seminary. 

St.  Angela's  Hall  Academy. 

St.  Francis  Academy. 

St.  Francis  Xavier*s  Academy. 

St.  James  Academy  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  John's  Academy  of  Brooklyn. 
BrownvUle— BrownvUle-Qlen  Park  High  School 
Brushton— High  School. 
Buffalo— 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Bujfah  Seminary. 

Ginisius  College^  Academic  Department. 

Central  High  School. 

Holy  Angels  Academy. 

Holy  Angels  Collegiate  Institute. 

Institute  of  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Lafayette  High  School. 

Mary  Immaculate  Academy. 

Hasten  Park  High  School. 

Mount  Mercy  Academy. 
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Buffalo— Continued . 

NIcholi  School  of  Buffalo. 

St.  JotepWa  OolkgiaU  InUUuie. 

St.  Margaret's  School. 

St.    Mary't  Academy  and  Induttrial  Female 
School. 

Technical  High  SchooL 
Caledonia— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  SchooL 
Camden— High  School. 
Camfllus— High  SchooL 
Canajoharie— High  SchooL 
Canandaigua— ^  cademy. 
Canaseraga— High  SchooL 
Canastota— High  SchooL 
Candor— High  SchooL 
Canisteo— High  SchooL 
Canton— High  SchooL 
Cape  VMcent-High  SchooL 
Carmel— 

Drew  Semtnaryfof  Young  Women. 

High  SchooL 
Carthage— 

Augnttinian  Academy. 

Hi^  SchooL 

West  Carthage  High  SchooL 
GastOe— High  SchooL 
Catskfll— 

Free  Academy. 

St.  Patrick's  Academy. 
Cato— High  School. 
Cattaraugus— High  SchooL 
CaeenoYia— 

Ouenovia  Semtnary. 

Union  SchooL 
Center  Moriches— High  SchooL 
Central  Square— High  SchooL 
Champlain— High  School. 
Charlotte— High  SchooL 
Chateangay— High  SchooL 
Chatham— High  SchooL 
Chautauqua— High  SchooL 
Cherry  Cre^— High  SchooL 
Cherry  Valley— High  SchooL 
Chester— High  SchooL 
Chittenango— Yates  High  SchooL 
Churchville— High  SchooL 
Clarence— Parker  High  SchooL 
Clayton— High  SchooL 
ClayvUlfr-High  SchooL 
Clifton  Springs— High  SchooL 
Clinton— High  School. 
Clyde— High  SchooL 
Qymer- High  SchooL 
Cobleskm— High  SchooL 
Coeymans— High  SchooL 
Cohocton— High  SchooL 
Cohoes— 

Egberts  High  SchooL 

St.  Bernard's  Academy. 
Cold  Spring— Haldane  High  SchooL 
Collins  Center— Union  SchooL 
Coopcrstown— High  SchooL 
Copenhagen— High  SchooL 
Corfu— High  SchooL 


Corhith— High  School. 

Coming- 
Coming  Free  Academy. 
Northside  High  SchooL 

Cornwall- Hi^  School. 

ComwaU-on-Hudson— 
High  SchooL 

New  York  MOUary  Aeadimy. 
The  Stone  School. 

Cortland— High  School. 

CoxaackJe— High  SchooL 

Cuba— High  SchooL 

Dansville— High  School. 

Deievan— High  SchooL 

Delhi— Delaware  Academy  and  Union  SchooL 

Depew— High  SchooL 

Deposit— High  SchooL 

DeRuyter— High  SchooL 

Dexter— High  SchooL 

Dobbs  Ferry- 
High  SchooL 
Misses  Masters  School. 

DolgevUle— High  School. 

Dover  Plains— High  SchooL 

DownsvUle— High  SchooL 

Dryden- High  SchooL 

Dundee— High  SchooL 

Dunkirk- 
High  SchooL 
St.  Mary's  Academy. 

EarlvUle— High  School. 

East  Aurora— High  SchooL 
^ast  Bloomfleld— High  SchooL 
*£ast  Hampton— High  SchooL 

East  Pembroke— High  School. 

East  Rochester— High  SchooL 

East  Syracuse— High  SchooL 

Edmeston- High  SchooL 

Elbar-High  SchooL 

Elbrldge— High  School  and  Academy. 

Elisabethtown— High  SchooL 

EUenville— High  SchooL 

EUicottvme-High  SchooL 

Ellington— High  SchooL 

Elmhurst— Newtown  High  SchooL 

Elmlra— Free  Academy. 

Elmira  Heights— High  SchooL 

Essex— High  SchooL 

Evans  Mills— High  School. 

Fabius— High  SchooL 

Fair  Haven— High  SchooL 

Fairport— High  School. 

Falconer- High  SchooL 

Far  Rockaway— High  SchooL 

Fayetteville— High  SchooL 

Fillmore— High  SchooL 

Fishkill-on-Hudson— High  SchooL 

Florida— S.  S.  Seward  Institute. 

Flushing— High  SchooL 

Fonda— High  SchooL 

Fordham— ^<.  John's  OotUge  High  School,  Forihttm 
University, 

Forestvllle— Free  Academy. 

Fort  Ann— Union  SchooL 

Fort  Covington— High  School. 
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nrfTflilflftf  InttUulf. 

HighS^iool. 
Fort  Plain— High  SehooL 
Fnnkfort— High  SohooL 


Aeaiemp. 

Delaware  Literary  Institute  and  Union  School 
Pranklinville— Ten  Broeok  Free  Academy. 
Freeport— High  SchooL 
FiDOville— 

High  School 

Hunt  Memorial  School 
Prewsburg— High  School 
Priendship-^Hlgh  School 
Fulton— High  School 
FultooTille— High  School 
OatQeerille-^High  School 
Garden  City— aKA«lral5ekoolo/S<.  iTary. 
OaidenTille^High  School 
GeoBTa— High  School 
GilbertBviUe— High  School 
Olen  Cove— High  School 
QkosFalb— 

^ccwmff. 

High  School 

81,  Marf't  Aeadtmp. 
GlorersyiUe— High  School 
Goihen— High  School 
Gwifeineur- High  School 
Gowanda— High  School 
Onnville— High  School 
Great  Neck— High  School 
Greene— High  School 
Greenpoft— High  School. 
Greenwich— High  School. 
GriegsviOe— High  School 
Griffin  Comers— Oriffin-Fleischmann'sHlgh  School 
Grotoo— High  School 
Hamhoig— High  School 
Hamilton— High  School 
Hemmondsport— High  School 
Hancock— High  School 
Hannibal— High  School 
Hardwick— iTartfwkk    SenUnarp,    Academie    De- 


Harrison— High  School 

HarrisviDe— High  School 

HastingB   npon   Hudson  —  Hastings-on-Hudson 

HighSduwl 
HaTefstraw— High  School 
Hempstead— High  School 
Herkimer— High  School 
Herman— High  School 
Highland— High  School 
Highland  Falls- 
High  School 
Laif  CUf  Aeoiemy. 
HOlsdale-High  School 
Hilton— High  School. 
Hobart-High  School 
Holland  patent— High  School 
HoUey— High  School 
Homer— Academy  and  Union  School 
Honcoyo   High  School 
Honaoye  Falls— High  School 


Hoosick  Falls- 
High  School 
8t.  Maiy*8  Academp. 

Homell— High  School 

Horseheads— High  School 

Houghton— £roiv*ton  WeOertn  MetkoHatSeminarf, 

Hudson— High  School 

Hudson  Falls— High  School 

Hunter— High  School 

Huntington— High  School 

nion— High  School 

Indian  Lake— Indian  Lake  School 

Interlaken— High  School 

Irvington— High  School 

IsUp-High  School 

Ithaca— 

QueaOiaa  SehooL 
High  School 
The  Sturgli  SckooL 

Jamaica— High  School 

Jamestown— High  School 

JamesriQe— High  School 

Jefferson— High  School 

Johnstown— High  School 

Jordan— Free  Academy. 

Katonah— High  School 

KeeseviUe— High  School 

Eenmote— High  School 

Kenwood— .FInnale  Aeademp  of  Sacred  Heart. 

Keuka  Park— JTeuka  InttituU. 

Kingston- 
Kingston  Free  Academy. 
Ulster  Free  Academy. 

Lackawanna— High  School 

Lake  George— High  School. 

Lakemont— Palmer  InttthUe,  Starkep  Seminarp. 

Lake  Placid— High  School 

Lake  Placid  Chib-Xate  Pladd  School, 

Lakewood— High  School 

Lancaster^ 
High  School 
St.  Marfe  High  SehooL 

Lansingburg- High  School 

Lawrence— High  School 

Le  Roy— High  School 

Lestershire— High  School 

Liberty— High  School 

lAxnBf—Oeneiee  WiuUpin  Seminarf. 

Limestone— High  School. 

Little  Falls- 
High  School 
St.  Marfi  Academp. 

Littie  VaUey— High  School. 

Liverpool— High  School 

Livingston  Manor— High  School. 

Livonia— High  School. 

Lockport— 
High  School 

St.  Joteph*8  Academy  and  Industrial  Female 
S^ool. 

Locust  Valley— iViend*  Academy. 

Long  Island  City- Bryant  High  School. 

Lowville— Union  School. 

Luseme— Hadley  Luxeme  High  School. 

Lynbrook— High  School 

Lyndonville— High  School. 
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Lyona— High  School. 
Lyons  Falb— High  School. 
Maoedon— High  School. 
McOnw—McOrawYille  High  School 
Machias— High  School. 
Madrid-High  School 
Kalone— 

Franklin  Academy. 

St.  JoHpk'a  Academy  of  MaUme. 
Mamaroneck— 

High  School. 

Rye  Neck  High  School. 
lianchestei^-High  SchooL 
ICanlius— 

High  School. 

8U  John't  Military  SckooL 

Marathon— High  School. 

Maroellus— High  School. 

Margaietville— High  School. 

Marion— High  School. 

Massena— High  School. 

Matteawan— High  School. 

MayvUle— High  School. 

Mechanicsville— High  School. 

Medina— High  SchooL 

Mexico— Academy  and  High  SchooL 

Middlebuig— High  School. 

Middleport— High  School. 

Middletown— High  School. 

MiddleTlUe— High  School. 

Milford— High  SchooL 

MiUbrook— Memorial  SchooL 

MOlerton— High  SchooL 

MinevUle— High  SchooL 

Mohawk— High  SchooL 

Moirar-High  School. 

Monroe- 
High  SchooL 
The  MaekemU  SdMoL 

Montgomery— High  SchooL 

Montfeello— High  SchooL 

Montour  Falls— Cbok  Academy. 

Mooers— High  School. 

Moravia— High  School. 

Moriah— iSft^rmon  OoUegiaU  InstituU, 

Morris— High  School. 

MorrisvUle— High  School. 

Mount  Hope— 5t  Clarets  SdutoL 

Mount  Kisoo— High  School. 

Mount  Morris— High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  School. 

Naples— High  SchooL 

Newark— High  SchooL 

Newark  VaUey— High  SchooL 

New  Berlin— High  SchooL 

New  Brighton- 
Curtis  High  SchooL 
Staten  Island  Academy. 

Newburgh— Free  Academy. 

Newfleld— High  School. 

New  Hartford— High  SchooL 

Newport— High  SchooL 

New  Rochelle— 
High  SchooL 
UrnUine  SemHutry. 


New  Woodstock— High  School. 
New  York— 

Academy  of  Mount  8t.  Unula, 

AU  HaUowe  InttUiUe. 

AU  8ahu»  Academy. 

Barnard  School  for  Boyt, 

Barnard  School  for  Oirle. 

Berkeley  SdMoL 

OiUhedraZ  High  SduoL 

Charlton  SduxO. 

CoOege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Aoaderme  De- 
partment, 

doege  of  Mount  St.  Fincmt,  Academic  Depart' 
ment. 

OoHunAia  Orammar  School. 

De  Witt  Clinton  High  School. 

De  La  SaUe  Inttitute. 

Dominican  Academy. 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Female  Academy  ofSaered  Heart. 

Hamilton  InaOtuU  for  Soye. 

Hamilton  ImtituUfor  CHrla. 

High  School  of  Conmieroe. 

Holy  Croee  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

Horace  Mann  School  (  Teachera  College). 

Jamaica  High  SchooL 

Julia  Riohman  High  School. 

La  SaUe  Academy. 

Manhattan  OoUege,  Academic  DepartmemL 

Morris  High  SchooL 

New  York  OoUegiaU  InatltuU. 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  High 
School  Department. 

Regie  High  School 

St.  Ann* a  Academy. 

St.  QuhaHne'a  Academic  Sdiool  of  New  York. 

St.  OaMeVe  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

St.  Lawrence  Academy  of  Manhattan. 

St.  WaOturga^a  Academy. 

Scudder  School  for  CHrle. 

Stuyvesant  High  SchooL 

Trinity  Sdiool 

Ureuiine  Academy. 

Wadleigh  High  SchooL 

Washington  Irving  High  SchooL 

Xavier  High  School,  College  of  St.  FmndeXavter. 
Niagara  Falls— 

De  VeauxSthool 

High  School. 
Niagara  University— J^iiVam  Univenity,  Aoadetnle 

Department. 
Nichols-High  School. 
Norfolk— High  School. 
North  Chili— ^.  M.  Chedfrou^  Seminary. 
North  Cohocton— North  Cohooton  and   Atlanta 

Union  High  School. 
North  Collhis— High  School. 
Northoreek— High  SchooL 
Northport— High  SchooL 
North  Tarrytown— High  SchooL 
North  Tonawanda — High  SchooL 
Northville— High  School. 
Norwich— High  SchooL 
Norwood— High  School. 
Nunda— High  School. 
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Hlgbfidioo]. 

Oakaeld— Hlkh  School. 

Ooetn  8id»— High  SchooL 

OidaiBhar^St.  Msrfi  Aeademp, 

Okui— Hidi  SchooL 

Oneidft-HIgh  School. 

Oiieont»— High  SchooL 

OnoDdasa  Valley— ODoodaga  Free  Academy. 

Ontario— High  SchooL 

Orchard  Park— High  SchooL 

Oriikaiiy  Falb-High  School. 

OBinIng— 

High  SchooL 

Momni  Plmaamt  Academy, 


High  School. 

81.  Patir*  Aeaiemy, 
Otego— High  SchooL 
Ovid— High  SchooL 
Owego— Free  Academy. 
Oxted— Academy  and  Union  SchooL 
Oyster  Bay— Hi^  SchooL 
Painted  Post— High  SchooL 
Pahnyra—daasical  High  School. 
Parish— High  School. 
Parkera— High  SchooL 
Patchogue— High  SchooL 
Pawling— 

High  SchooL 

Pawling  School. 
Pearl  River— High  School. 
Peekakill— 

Drum  Hill  High  School. 

UUIUmTi  Aeademy. 

Oakside  High  SchooL 

WemdutUr  Military  Aeadtmy. 
Penn  Yan— Academy. 
Pmy— High  School. 
Phelpa— Union  and  Classical  School. 
Philadelphia-High  School. 
Phoenix— High  School. 
Piffmoot— T^>pan  Zee  High  SchooL 
P1k»-Semlnary  High  SchooL 
Pine  Plains— Seymour  Smith  Academy. 
Pittslonl— High  School. 
Plattsborg— 

D' YowilU  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Pleasantrillfr-High  School. 
Poknd— High  SchooL 
Port  Byron— High  School. 
Port  ClMBter— High  School. 
Port  Henry— 

Cftemploin  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Port  Jefferson— High  SchooL 
Port  JenriB— High  SchooL 
Port  Leyden— High  School. 
PortviUe-High  SchooL 
Port  Washington— High  School. 
Potsdam— High  SchooL 
Ponghkaepsie— High  SchooL 
Prattsburg- Franklin  Academy  and  Prattsburg 
HighSdiooL 


Pulaski— Academy  and  Union  SchooL 
Randolph— 

Chamberlain  MiUtary  InetiiuU. 

High  SchooL 
Ravena— High  School. 
Red  Creek— High  SchooL 
Red  Ho(dc— High  SchooL 
Remsen— High  School. 
Rensselaer — 

High  SchooL 

St.  John*t  Academy. 
Rhinebeck— High  SchooL 
Richfield  Springs^High  SchooL 
Richmond  Hill— High  SchooL 
Richmondville— High  School. 
Ripley— High  SchooL 
Riverhead— High  SchooL 
Rochester- 

Female  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart. 

High  School,  East. 

High  School,  West. 

Nazareth  Academy. 

Rocheeter  COiholk  High  School. 

Wagner  Memorial  LtUheran  College. 
RockviUe  Center— Sooth  Side  High  SchooL 
Rome— 

Academy  of  the  Holy  Name*. 

Rome  Free  Academy. 

St.  Aloyeiue  Academy. 
Rosooe— High  SchooL 
Roslyn— High  School. 
Round  Lake— SumiiMr  Inetitute. 
Rouses  Fointr-HIgh  SchooL 
Roxbury— High  School. 
Rushford- High  SchooL 
Ruahville— High  SchooL 
Russell— Knox  Memorial  High  SchooL 
Rye- 
High  SchooL 

Seminary. 
Sadcet  Harbor— Sadcet  High  SchooL 
Sag  Harbor— Pierson  High  SchooL 
St.  JohnsviOo— High  School. 
St.  Lawrence— Evander  Childs  High  SchooL 
St.  Regis  Falls— High  SchooL 
Salamanca— High  SchooL 
Salem— Washington  Academy. 
Sandy  Creek— High  School. 
Saranac  Lake— High  SchooL 
Saratoga  Springs- 
High  SchooL 

St.  FaUh*8  Academy. 
Saugerties— High  School. 
Savannah— High  SchooL 
Savona— High  School. 
SayviUfr— High  School. 
Schaghtiooke— High  SchooL 
Sdieneotady— 

High  SchooL 

St.  Joteph*t  Academy. 
Sohenevus— High  School. 
Schoharie— High  SchooL 
Schoylerville— High  SchooL 
Sck>— High  School. 
Scotia-High  School. 
Soottsvilla— High  School. 
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Sea  aifl—High  School. 

Seneca  Falls— Myndene  Academy. 

Sharon  Springs— High  School. 

Shelter  Island— High  School. 

Sherburne— High  School. 

Sherman— High  School. 

ShortsvOle— High  School. 

Sidney— High  SchooL 

Silver  Creek- High  School. 

Silver  Springs— High  School. 

Shidairville— High  School. 

Skaneatelee— High  Schocd. 

Sodas— High  School. 

Solvay— High  School. 

South  Dayton— Union  School. 

South  Qlens  Falls— High  SchooL 

South  Otselic— High  School. 

Southampton— High  School. 

fiioutlHdd— High  Schocd. 

Spencer— High  School. 

Spenoeiport— High  Schocd. 

Spring  Valley— High  School. 

SpringvUle— Griffith  Institute  and  Union  School. 

Stamford— Seminary  and  Union  School. 

Stillwater— High  School. 

Stony  Pofait— High  School. 

Suflem— High  SchooL 

Syracuse— 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart, 

Central  High  SchooL 

CMtiian  Brothers  Academy. 

Ooodyear-BwUngame  Schooi. 

North  High  School. 

8t,  John*t  OUholie  Academy. 

8t.  Luey't  Academy. 

Technical  High  School. 

Travii  Preparatory  School. 
TannersviUe— High  School. 
Tarry  town — 

Baekley  School. 

The  Knox  School. 

Washington  Irving  High  School. 
Theresa— High  SchooL 
Tioonderoga— High  School. 
TompkinsviUe— ilii^tMtiiiian  Academy. 
Tonawanda— High  School. 
Troy— 

Emma  WUlard  School. 

High  School. 

Lansingburg  High  School. 

La  SaUe  ImtUuU. 

St.  Jo9eph*»  Academy. 

St.  Patrkk*t  Academy  of  Troy. 

St.  Peter't  Academy. 

Troy  Academy. 
Trumansburg— High  School. 
Tuckahoe— Waverly  High  School. 
Tully— High  SchooL 
Tapper  Lake— High  School. 
Tuxedo  Park— Tuxedo  High  School. 
Unadilla— High  School. 
Union— Union-Endioott  High  SchooL 
Union  Springs- 
High  School. 

Oakwood  Seminary, 


Utica- 

Oaiholk  Academy, 

Female  Academy. 

Free  Academy. 
Valatie— High  SchooL 
Valley  Falls-High  School. 
Vernon— High  SchooL 
Verona— High  School. 
Victor— High  SchooL 
Waddington— High  School. 
Walden— High  SchooL 
WalUm— High  SchooL 
Walton— High  School. 
Walworth— High  School. 
Warner— High  SchooL 
Warrensburg— High  School. 
Warsaw— High  SchooL 
Warwick— Institute. 
Waterford— High  SchooL 
Waterloo— High  SchooL 
Watertown— 

High  SchooL 

Immaculate  Heart  Academy, 
WaterviUe— High  SchooL 
Watervliet— 

Academy. 

High  School. 

St.  Patriek'i  Academy. 
Watkins— High  School. 
Waverly— High  SchooL 
Wayland— High  School. 
Webster— High  School. 
Weedsport^High  SchooL 
Wells— High  School. 
WellsvOle— High  School. 
Westchester— 

Claton  Point  MttUary  Academy. 

Weetcheeter  MUtiary  Academy. 
West  Hampton  Beach— High  School. 
West  Whifleld— High  School. 
Westfleld— Academy  and  Union  SchooL 
West  New  Brighton— Feft^rld^ft  ColleyiaU  IrutU 

tuU. 
Westport— High  School. 
White  Plains— High  School. 
Whitehall— High  School. 
Whitesboro— High  School. 
Whitney  Point— High  School. 
Williamson— High  School. 
Wiliiamsville— High  School. 
Wnisboro— High  School. 
Wilson -High  School. 
Windham— High  School. 
Windsor— High  SchooL 
Woodhull— High  School. 
Wdoott— Leavenworth  Institute  and  Wdcott  High 

School. 
Worcester— High  SchooL 
Wyoming— Middlebury    Academy    and    Union 

SchooL 
Yanker»— 

High  School. 

Philipse  Manor  School. 

The  Halttead  School. 
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NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

Schools  accredited  by  the  Univeisity  of  North  Carolina,  December,  1914. 

Units. 

Admiasian  requirements 14.0 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3. 0 

Mamema  tics ..."...]!..!!!!!!  3.  o 

History 2. 0 

Greek 2.0 

Latin 3.7 

Elective 0.3 

Or,  instead  of  3  last-named: 

Latin 3,7 

Frmch  or  German 2.0 

Elective 0.3 

Or  these: 

French 2. 0 

Offman 2.0 

Science 1.0 

Elective LO 


Asbevflle— 

AthevUU  Sekool. 

Bingham  School. 

City  High  School. 

Normal  and  OoUegiate  InstituU. 

8t.  Otnevieve**  Academy. 

Chapel  HOI— High  School. 

Charlotte- 
City  High  School. 
Bomer  MiUtary  School. 

Durham- 
City  High  School 
Trinity  Park  School. 

Elltabeth  City-City  High  School. 

Flat  Rock—  Fleet  School. 

Goldsboro-City  High  School. 


Greensboro— City  High  School. 
Henderson— City  High  School. 
HendersonviUe— fVM«^em  School. 
Laurinburg— High  School. 
UarsmH— College. 
Marion— High  School. 
Oak  Ridge-InsUiuU. 
Ralelgh-CIty  High  School. 
Rutherfbrdton—  Wettminster  School. 
Tarboro— High  School. 
Warrenton- High  School. 
ynaltseit—InstituU. 
Wilmington— City  High  School. 
Wilson— High  School. 
Winston-Salem— City  High  School. 


NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


(« 


First  class 


tt 


schoob  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  accredited  by  the  University  of  North 

Dakota,  August,  1914. 

Units. 


Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Kathematics 2 

History 1 

Science 1 

Foreign  language 2 

Elective 6 


Beach— Agricultural  High  School. 
Bknnrck— High  School. 
Bottineau— High  School. 
Gandfr— High  SchooL 
Cbrrington— Agricultural  High  School. 
Gasselton— High  School. 
Cavalier- High  SchooL 
Cooperstown— High  SchooL 
Devils  Lake— High  School. 
Dickinson— High  SchooL 
Drayton— High  SchooL 
Edi^ley— High  SchooL 
Enderlin— High  School. 
Fargo— High  SchooL 
Grafton— Agricultural  High  School. 
Grand  Forks— High  School. 
Hanldnson— High  SchooL 
Harvey— High  SchooL 
Hillsboro— High  SchooL 
Hope-High  SchooL 


Hunter— High  School. 
Jamestown— 

College  Academy. 

High  SchooL 

St.  John't  Academy. 
Eenmare— High  SchooL 
Lakotar-High  School. 
La  Moure— Agricultural  High  SchooL 
Langdon— High  SchooL 
Larimore— High  SchooL 
Lidgerwood— High  School. 
Lisbon— High  SchooL 
Mandan— High  SchooL 
Mayville— High  School. 
Michigan— High  School. 
Minot— High  School. 
Mhito— High  School. 
New  Rockford— 

CoUegiaU  Institute. 

High  SchooL 
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Cakes— High  School. 
Park  RiTcr— High  School. 
Pembina— High  SchooL 
Portland— Brti/%il  Aeademf. 
RoUa^HIgh  School. 
Rugby— High  SchooL 


St.  Thomaa— High  QchwA. 
VaUey  City— High  School. 
Vfllva— A^icaltaral  High  SchooL 
Wahpeton— High  School. 
WOliston— High  School. 


OHIO. 


Schools  accredited  by  Ohio  State  University,  January,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 16 

Prescribea  units: 

English a 

Mathematics 2 

History 1 

Foreign  language 2 

Science 1 

Electives 7 


Ada- 

High  School. 

Ohio  Northern  UiUoersitf,  Preparatorf  Depart- 
menL 
Akroi^- 

Buehtd  Aeademp. 

High  SchooL    . 

South  High  School. 
Allianoe— High  School. 
Alpha— Beaveroreek  Township  High  SchooL 
Amherst— High  SchooL 
Antioch— ileod^mf. 
Ashtabula— High  SchooL 
Ashtabula  Harbor— High  SchooL 
Athens— High  SchooL 
Austinburg— Orand  River  Institute. 
Barfoerton— High  SchooL 
Bamesville— High  School. 
Bellaire— High  School. 
Bellefontalne— High  SchooL 
BeUevue— High  School. 
Berea— 

Baldwin-  WaUaee  OoUege  Aeademp. 

High  SchooL 
Bluflton— 

CoUege  Academp. 

High  SchooL. 
Bowling  Green— High  SchooL 
BrookviUe— High  SchooL 
Br]ran— High  SchooL 
Bucyrus— High  SchooL 
Cadlt— High  SchooL 
Cambridge— High  SchooL 
Canal  Dover— High  SchooL 
Canton— High  SchooL 
Carthage— High  SchooL 
Celina— High  SchooL 
Chardon— High  School. 
Chicago— High  School. 
ChilUoothe-Hi^  SchooL 
Cincinnati- 
Clifton  High  SchooL 

Franklin  Sdiool, 

HartwellHigh  SchooL 

Hughes  High  SchooL 

Madisonville  High  School. 

St.  Bernard  High  School. 

Vnivertitf  School. 

Walnut  Hills  High  SchooL 

Woodward  High  SchooL 


Circleville— High  School. 
Cleveland- 
Central  High  SchooL 

ColUnwood  High  SchooL 

East  High  SchooL 

Oleoville  High  School. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

Technical  High  SchooL 

Universitp  School, 

West  High  School. 
Clyde-High  SchooL 
College  Hill- 
High  SchooL 

Ohio  liUitarf  InttOute. 
Columbus- 
Clinton  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commeroa. 

North  High  School. 

School  for  Girli, 

South  High  SchooL 

St,  liarp'e  of  the  Springs, 

West  High  SchooL 
Columbus  Qrove— High  School. 
Conneaut— High  School. 
Coshocton— High  SchooL 
Covington— High  School. 
Cuyahoga  Falls— High  School. 
Danville— Buckeye  Township  High  SchooL 
Dayton— 

Steele  High  SchooL 

Stiver's  Manual  Trahiing  High  School. 

St.  Marf*  InttituU. 
Defiance— High  School. 
Delaware— High  School. 
Delphos— High  School. 
Delta— High  SchooL 
Dennison— High  SchooL 
East  Cleveland— High  SchooL 
East  Liverpool— High  SchooL 
Eaton— High  SchooL 
Elyria— High  School. 

Fairmount— Cleveland  Heights  Hi^  School. 
Fayette— High  SchooL 
Findlay— High  SchooL 
Fostoria— High  SchooL 
Fredericktown— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Qalion— High  School. 
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0*ll4x>ll9-HJgh  School. 
OcDBTfr— High  School. 
Ooorgetown— Hi^  SchooL 
Ocnnantown— Hi^  School 
OInrd— High  School 
OmnTllle— DooiK  AeadetH^. 
Oieenfield— High  SchooL 
OreflnyiDe— High  ScfaooL 
Hamittoii—Hi^  School 
HicksriUe-Hii^  School 
HlDsboio—Hii^  School 
bonton— Hi^  School 
Jaekson— High  Sdiool 
Jefltnon— High  Sdiool 
Kent— High  School 
Keoton— High  School 
Lakewood— High  School 
I4uicut0r— High  Sdiool 
Lebanon— High  School 
T^tonta—Hi^  Sdiool 
Leipsic— High  School 
Lima— High  SdMol 
Lisbon— High  School 
Lockland— High  Sdiool 
Logan— High  Sdiool 
Londaii— High  Sdiool 
Lorain— Hi^  School 
ICanslMd— High  Sdiool 
Ifarlena— High  School 


High  School 

St.  Marft  School. 
Martins  Ferry— Hi^  Sdiool 
ICarysvitte— Hi^  Sdiool 
Hassillon— Hi^  Sdiool 
Meehanicsbiirg—Hij^  School 
Medina— High  Sdiool 
Miamislnirg— Hi|^  School 
Middletown— Hi^  School 
Milfdrd— High  School 
MiDofsbaig- High  School 
lOngo  Junction— High  Sdiool 
Mootp^er— High  School. 
Mount  Gilead— Hi^  School 
Mount  Vernon— High  School 
Napoleon— High  School 
Netoonyilla— High  School 
Newark— High  Sdiool 
New  Bremen— Hi^  Sdiool 
Newoomerstown— Hij^  Sdiool 
New  Concord— Hl^  School 
New  London^High  School. 
New  Philadelphia— High  School 
Niks— High  Sdiool 
North  Baltimore— High  School. 
Norwalk— High  Sdiool 
Norwood— Hi^  Sdiool 
Nottingham— Hi^  School 
Oak  Harbor— Hi0i  School 
Oberlin- 

Aeademff. 

High  School 


OrrviUe— High  Sdiool 

Ottawa— High  Sdiool 

Oxford- 
High  Sdiool 
MoQafley  High  Sdiool 
Oiford  College  Academy. 

PaineBville— High  Schod. 

Piqoa— Hi^  Sdiool 

Plain  City— High  Sdiool 

Pleasant  Ridge— High  School 

Port  Clinton— High  School 

Portsmoath— High  Sdiool 

Ravenna— High  Sdiool 

St.  ClairsvlUe— High  School 

St.  Martin—  UrwUne  Academy. 

St.  Marys— High  Sdiool 

Salem— High  School 

Sandusky— High  Schod. 

QfAo— Academy  High  School. 

Shelby— High  School. 

Sidney— High  School 

South  Charleston— High  School 

Springfield- 
High  Sdiool 
St.  Eaphael'e  School. 

Steabenville— High  School 

TilBn— 

Heidelberg  Academy. 
High  Sdiool 

Tippecanoe  City— High  School 

Toledo- 
High  School. 
Smead  School. 

Troy- High  Sdiool 

Urichsville— High  School 

Upper  Sandnsky— High  School 

Urbana— 

High  Sdiool 
UfUvertUy  School. 

Van  Wert— High  School 

Wadsworth— Hi^  School 

Wapakoneta— High  School 

Warren— High  School 

Washington  Coort  House— High  Sdiool 

Wauseon— High  Sdiool 

Waverly— High  School 

Wellington— High  School. 

Wellston— High  School. 

WeUsviUe— Hi^  School. 

Westerville— High  School 

WiUoughby— High  School 

Wilmington— High  School 

Wooster— 
Academy. 
High  School. 

Worthlngton— High  Sdiool 

Wyoming— High  School 

Xenla— High  School. 

Youngstown— 

Rayen  High  School 
South  High  School. 

ZanesviUe— High  School 
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OEXAHOMA. 

Scho(^  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  fully  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 

May,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

History 1 

Science 1 

Foreign  language 1 

Eleotlves. 6 


Altus— High  School. 

Ahadarko— High  School. 

Arapaho— High  School. 

Ardmore— High  School. 

Atoka— High  School. 

Bartlesville— High  QchooH. 

Beaver— High  School. 

Blackwell— High  School. 

Carmen— High  School. 

Chandler— High  School. 

Checotah— High  School. 

Chelsea— High  School. 

Cherokee— High  School. 

Chickasha— High  School. 

Claremore— University  Preparatory  School. 

Cleveland— High  School. 

Clinton— High  School. 

Coalgate— High  School. 

Collinsville— High  School. 

Copan— High  School. 

Cordell— 

CordeU  Christian  CoUtge. 
High  School. 

Cushing— High  School. 

Custer  City— High  School. 

Dewey— High  School. 

Duncan— High  School. 

Elk  City— High  School. 

El  Reno— High  School. 

Enid- 
High  School. 
PhiUips  UnivertUp  High  School. 

Eufaula— High  Schocd. 

Fairfax— High  School. 

Fairview— High  School. 

Frederick— High  School. 

Oeary— High  School. 

Granite— High  School. 

Guthrie— 

High  School. 

Methodist  University,  Academy. 

Guymon— High  School. 

Hennessey— High  School. 

Henryetta— High  School. 

Hobart— High  School. 

HoldenvUle— High  School. 

Hollis— High  School. 

Hugo— High  School. 

Kingfisher- 
High  School. 
Kingfisher  College,  Academy, 

Lawton— High  School. 

Lexington— High  School. 

Lindsay— High  School. 

MadiU-High  School. 


Mangum— High  School. 

Marietta— High  School. 

McAlester— High  School. 

McLoud— High  SchooL 

Medford— High  SchooL 

Miami— High  School, 

Mountain  View— High  School. 

Muldrow— High  SchooL 

Muskogee— High  School. 

Newkirk— High  School. 

Norman— High  School. 

Nowata— High  Sduxd. 

Okemah— High  School. 

Oklahoma— High  Scho(d. 

Okmulgee— High  School. 

Oktaha— High  School. 

Pawnee— High  School. 

Pauls  Valley— High  School. 

Pen  y— High  School. 

Ponca  City— High  SchooL 

Pond  Creek— High  SchooL 

Porum— High  Schocd. 

Poteau— High  School. 

Pryor— High  SchooL 

Purcell— High  SchooL 

Ramonar-High  School. 

Ryan— High  Schocd. 

Sallisaw— High  School. 

Sapulpa— High  School. 

Sayre— High  School. 

Shawnee— High  SchooL 

Sn3rder— High  School. 

Stillwater— High  School. 

Stillwell— High  School. 

Stigler— High  SchooL 

Sulphur— High  School. 

Tecumseh— High  School. 

Temple— High  SchooL 

Thomas— High  School. 

Tishomingo— High  SchooL 

Tonkawa— University  Preparatory  School. 

Tulsa— 

Henry  Kendall  College  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Vinita— High  SchooL 
Wagoner— High  SchooL 
Walters— High  School. 
Wapanucka-rHigh  School. 
Watonga— High  School. 
Waurikft— High  School. 
Weleetka— High  School. 
Wilburton— High  School. 
Woodward— High  SchooL 
Wynnewood— High  School. 
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OBEOON. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Oregon,  April,  1914. 


Units. 


Admissioo  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

Enelish 3 

Mauiematics 2 

History 1 

Sdenoe 1 

Electlyes 8 


Airlie-High  School. 
Albttny— High  School. 
Abea— High  School. 
Amity— High  School. 
Arlington— High  School. 
Ashland— High  School. 
Astoria— Hi^  SohooL 
Athenfr-Hlgh  School. 


Hi^  School. 

8t.  Franda  Academy. 
Balston— Hifi^  School. 
Bandon— High  School. 
Bay  City— High  School. 
B«nd—Hi^  School. 
Brownsville— 

High  School. 

(Booth)— High  SchooL 
Burns— Harney  County  High  School. 
Canby— High  School. 
CarHon— High  School. 
Central  Fointr-Hls^  School. 
Clatskanie— High  School. 
Coborg- High  SchooL 
Condon— OHliam  County  High  School. 
CoquiUe-High  School. 
Corvallis— High  School. 
Cottage  Grove— High  School. 
Cove— High  School. 
Creswell— His^  School. 
Dallas— High  School. 
Dayton— High  School. 
Drain— High  School. 
Dulur— Hig^  SchooL 
Echo— High  School. 
Elgin— Hi^  School. 
Ehnira— High  SchooL 
Enterprise— Wallowa  County  High  School. 
Estacada— High  SchooL 
Eugene— High  School. 
Falls  City— High  SchooL 
Florence— High  School. 
Fotet  0/ove— High  SchooL 
Fossil— Wheeltf  County  High  School. 
Freewater— High  SchooL 
Qervais— High  School. 
Qkodale— High  School. 
Gold  Hill— Hi^  SchooL 
Grants  Pass— High  School. 
Giesham— High  SchooL 
Haines— High  SchooL 
Hallway— High  SchooL 
Balsey—High  School. 
Harrisburg— Hic^  SchooL 
Heppner— High  SchooL 


Hermiston— High  SchooL 
Hillsboro— High  School. 
Hood  River— 

Frankton  High  SchooL 

High  School. 
Independence— High  SchooL 
lone— High  SchooL 
Jefferson— High  SchooL 
Joseph— High  School. 
Junction  City— High  SchooL 
Klamath  Falls— County  High  SchooL 
La  Grande— High  SchooL 
Lakeview— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  SchooL 
Lexington— High  School. 
Marshfield— High  SchooL 
McCoy— High  School. 
McMlnnvUle— High  SchooL 
Medford— High  SchooL 
Merrill— High  SchooL 
Milton— 

Columbia  Junior  CoUege. 

High  SchooL 
Milwaukie— High  SchooL 
Monmouth— High  School. 
Monroe— High  SchooL 
Monro— High  SchooL 
Mount  Angel— 

Academy, 

CoUege, 
Myrtle  Creek— High  School. 
Myrtle  Point— High  School. 
Nehalem— Union  High  SchooL 
Newberg— 

High  School. 

Pacific  Academy. 
Newport— High  School. 
North  Bend— High  SchooL 
Nyssa— High  SchooL 
Oakland— High  School. 
Ontario— High  School. 
Oregon  City— High  School. 
Parkplace— High  SchooL 
Pendleton— 

High  School. 

St  Joseph*8  Academy, 
Philomath— High  School. 
Pleasant  Hill— Union  High  School  No.  1. 
Portland- 
academy. 

Columbia  University, 

ma  Military  Academy. 

Jefleraon  High  SchooL 

Lincoln  High  School. 

8t,  Helen's  HaU, 
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Portland— Gontinaed. 

8t.  Jotepk'$  School. 

St.  Morf  9  Academy. 

Washington  High  School. 

Y.  M.  C.A.  Preparatorp  School. 
Prairie  City— High  School. 
PrtnoTHle-Crook  County  High  SohooL 
Rainitf— High  School. 
Redmond— High  School. 
Richmond— High  School. 
Riddle— High  School. 
Roseburg— High  School. 
Salem— High  SchooL 
Scappoose— High  School. 
Seaside— High  SchooL 
Sheridan— High  School. 
Silverton— High  School. 
Springfield— High  School. 


Stanfleld— Hi^  SchooL 
8t.  Helen— High  Rcho<^ 
St  John»— High  SchooL 
Sumpter- High  SchooL 
Sotherlin— High  SchooL 
Tangent— High  Sdiool. 
Thiirston— High  School. 
Tillamook— High  SchooL 
The  Dalles— Hi«^  SchooL 
Toledo— High  School. 
Union— High  SchooL 
Vale-High  SohooL 
Wateryflle— Union  High  School. 
Wasco— High  SchooL 
Weston— High  SchooL 
WOlamin^-High  SchooL 
Woodbum— High  SchooL 
Yoncallfr-High  SchooL 


FBNNSYIiVANIA. 

Public  high  schools  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  eodad 

July,  1013. 

Requirements  for  approval:  Four  years  of  nine  months  each;  at  least  three  teachers;  redtation  periods 
40  minutes  in  length;  double  periods  in  laboratory  work;  a  minimum  of  twenty  40>mlnute  reeitatloos  of 
prepared  work;  adequate  equipment  for  teaching  science  studies;  a  refierence  library  covering  all  the  sab- 
Jeots  offered. 

English  required  in  each  year;  at  least  one  unit  of  soienoe;  two  units  of  mathematics;  one  unit  of  history; 
two  units  of  foreign  language. 

Graduates  of  these  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  upon  their  records.  ( Sea 
extract  from  letter  of  Dean  A.  H.  Quinn  under  private  schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.) 


Allentown— High  School. 

Altoona— High  School. 

Ambrldge— High  School. 

Annville— High  School  (Township). 

Ardmore— Lower  Kerion  Township  High  SchooL 

Aspinwall— High  School. 

Athens— High  School. 

Avalon— High  School. 

Bangoi^High  SchooL 

Beaver— High  School. 

Beaver  Fails— High  School. 

Bedford— High  SchooL 

Bellevue— Hi^  SchooL 

BeUefonte— High  SchooL 

Ben  Avon— High  School. 

Benton— Hifi^  SchooL 

Berwick— High  SchooL 

Berwyn— Easttown-Tredyflrin    Township    High 

School. 
Bethlehem— High  School. 
Birdsboro— High  SchooL 
Blairsville— High  School. 
Bloomsburg— 

High  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant  Township  High  SchooL 
Blossburg— High  SchooL 
Boyertowtt— High  School. 
Braddock— High  SchooL 
Bradford— High  School. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Brookville— High  School. 
Burgettstown— High  SchooL 
Butler— High  SchooL 
Cambridge    Springs— High  School. 
Canonsburg— Hi^  School. 


Canton— High  SchooL 
Carbondale— High  School. 
Carlisle— High  School. 
Chambenburg— High  SchooL 
Charleroi— Hi«^  SchooL 
Chester-High  School. 
Clearfield— High  School. 
Coatesville— High  School. 
Cochranton— High  School. 
CoraopoUs— High  SchooL 
Connellsville—His^  School. 
Columbia— High  SchooL 
Conry— High  School. 
Coudersport— High  School. 
Crafton— High  School. 
Damascus— High  School. 
Danville— High  SchooL 
Darby— High  School. 
Derry— High  SchooL 
Downlngtown—Hic^  School. 
Doylestown— High  School. 
Du  Bois— High  School. 
Dunmofe— High  SchooL 
Duryea— High  SchooL 
Easton— Hi«^  School. 
East  Strondsburg— High  School. 
Elkhis  Park— Cheltenham  High  School. 
Emporium— High  School. 
Ephrat»-High  School. 
Erie— High  School. 
Everett^High  School. 
FarreU— High  School. 
Ford  City— High  School. 
FrankUn— High  School. 
Freedom— High  SchooL 
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Fweland— High  SchooL 
Freeport— High  School. 
Omletoo— High  School. 
Gettysburg— High  SchodL 
Qinrd— High  School. 
Giveiisburg— High  SchodL 
Gneayflle— High  SchooL 
Grove  City— High  SchooL 
Haoov«i^Hlgh  School. 
Hairisbarg— 

High  School. 

Technical  High  School. 
Hawley— High  School. 
HasletOD— 

Hasle  Township  High  School. 

High  School. 
HoUidaysbarg— High  School. 
Honuetead— High  School. 
Honesdale— High  School. 
Huntingdon— High  SchooL  ' 
Irwin— High  School. 
Jeannette-High  SohooL 
Jenkintown— Hi^  SchooL 
Jersey  Shore— High  SohooL 
Johnsonbnrg— High  School. 
Johnstown— High  School. 
Juniata— Hig^  School. 
Kane— Hl^  School. 
Kennett  Sqnare— High  SchooL 


High  SchooL 

Dorranceton  High  School. 

Forty  Fort  High  School. 
Kittannfaig- High  School. 
Ksoxyflle— High  SchooL 


Boys'  High  School. 

Girls' High  SchooL 
School. 
SchooL 
Lansford— High  School. 
LarfcsYflle— Hi^  School. 
Latrobe— High  School. 
Lebanon— Hi^  School. 
Leeehborg— Hi^  SchooL 
Lemont  Ftunaoe— North  Union  Township  High 

SchooL 
Lewisborg— High  SchooL 
Lewistown— Hi^  SchooL 
Utlts— High  School. 

Lianerdi- Harerford  Township  High  School. 
Lock  Haven — Hi^  School. 
Lykens— High  School. 
McDonald— High  SchooL 
McKeesport— High  School. 
Hahanoy  aty— High  SchooL 
Mianheim— High  School. 
Mansfield— High  School. 
Marienvflle— Jenks  Township  High  School. 
Maoch  Cbonk— High  SchooL 
MeadviD^-High  SchooL 
Mechanicsbnrg— Hi|^  School. 
Media— High  School. 
Meroer— High  SchooL 
Meyendale— High  SchooL 
Middletown—Hig^  School. 
MUmntown—Hlc^  Sofaod. 


MiUersburg— High  SchooL 

Milton— High  School. 

Minersvllle— High  SchooL 

Mount  Carmel— High  School. 

Mount  Jewett— High  SchooL 

Mount  Oliver— Knoxville  High  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 

Mount  Union— High  School. 

Monessen— High  School. 

Monongahela— High  School. 

Montrose— High  School. 

Muncy— High  School.  * 

Munhall— High  SchooL 

Nantiooke— High  School. 

Narberth— High  SchooL 

Nasareth— High  School. 

Nesqnehoning— Manch   Chunk    Township   High 

School. 
New  Brighton— High  School. 
New  Castle— High  School. 
New  Kensington— High  School. 
Newport— High  SchooL 
Norristown— HigiL  School. 
Northampton— High  SchooL 
North  Eastr-High  School. 
North  Girard— Oirard  Township  High  SchooL 
Northumberland— High  School. 
Oakmont— High  School. 
Ofl  City— High  SchooL 
Oxford— High  School. 
Parkesburg— High  SchooL 
Parnassus— High  School. 
Pen  Argyl— High  School. 
Philadelphia— 

Central  High  School. 

Girls' High  SchooL 

Northeast  Manual  High  School. 

Southern  Manual  High  SchooL 

West  Philadelphia  (Boys)  High  SchooL 

West  Philadelphia  High  School. 

William  Penn  High  School. 
PhOlipsburg- High  SchooL 
Phoenixville— High  School. 
Pittsburgh- 
Allegheny  High  School. 

Fifth  Avenue  High  School. 

High  School. 

Peabody  Hi^  School. 

Pittsburgh  Central  High  SchooL 

South  High  School. 
Pittston— 

High  SchooL 

West  Pittston  High  School. 
Port  Allegany— High  SchooL 
Pottstown— High  School. 
Pottsville-High  SchooL 
Punxsutawney— Hi^  School. 
Reading- 
Boys'  High  SchooL 

Girls'  High  SchooL 
Red  Lion— High  SchooL 
Reedsville— Brown  Township  High  School. 
Renovo— High  School. 
Ridgway— High  School. 
Ridley  Park— High  School. 
Rochester— High  School. 
Royenford— High  SchooL 
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St.  Marys— High  School. 
Sayrfr— High  SchooL 
Soottdale— High  SchooL 
Scranton— 

High  School. 

Technical  High  SchooL 
Sewickley— High  SchooL 
Sharon— Hig^  School. 
Sheffield— High  School. 
Shenandoah— High  SchooL 
Shamokin— High  School. 
Shippensborg— High  SchooL 
Slatington— High  SchooL 
Smpthport— High  School. 
South  Bethlehem— High  SchooL 
Somerset— High  School. 
Spring  City— High  SchooL 
State  College— High  SchooL 
Steelton— High  SchooL 
Stroudsborg— High  SchooL 
Sonbury- Hi^  School. 
Sosquehanna— High  SchooL 
Swarthmore— High  SchooL 
Swissvale— 

High  SchooL 

Park  High  SchooL 
Tamaqna— High  School, 
larentom— High  SchooL 
Tidioate— High  SchooL 
TitusviUe— High  SchooL 
Towanda— High  School. 


Troy— Hi^  School. 

Tunkhannock— High  SclfooL 

Tyrone— High  School. 

Union  City- High  School^ 

Uniontown— High  SchooL 

Vandergrift— High  SchooL 

Wanamie— Newport  TowQ^p  High  SchooL 

Warren— High  School. 

Washington- 
East  Washington  High  School. 
High  SchooL 

Waterford— High  School  (Joint). 

Wayne— Radnor  High  School  (Township). 

Waynesboro— High  School. 

Waynesburg- Higji  SchooL 

Wellsboro— High  School. 

West  Chester— High  SchooL 

Westfleld— High  School. 

Wnkes-Barre— High  SchooL 

Wilkinsborg— High  SchooL 

Williamsport— 
High  SchooL 
South  Williamsport  High  SchooL 

Williamstown— High  SchooL 

Windber— High  School. 

Woodlawn- Higji  SchooL 

Yeagertown— Derry  Township  High  SchooL 

York— High  SchooL 

YoungsviUe— High  SchooL 

Zdicnople— High  SchooL 


Prlyate  or  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania  whose  work  is  accepted  by  the  University  of  Pennsyhrante 

(May  23, 1914.) 

"The  placing  of  a  school  on  this  accredited  list  does  not  mean  that  we  certify  to  the  standing  of  the 
school  in  al  subjects.  Each  application  for  admb^ion  upon  school  record  is  acted  upon  individually, 
and  a  student  may  be  admitted  without  examination  in  certain  subjects  and  may  take  entrance  exami- 
nations in  other  subjects  in  which  his  grades  have  not  been  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  his  exemption 
from  examination. ''    ( Letter  from  Dean  A.  H.  Quinn,  May  23, 1914. ) 

Units, 

Admission  requirement 14} 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2^ 

History 1 

Two  foreign  languages » 4—7 

Electives. 4—1 


AXioghany—AUeghanp  Preparatory  School. 
AUeniown—AllerUotpn  Preparatory  School. 
AnnviUe— JDe6anon  Valley  Academy. 
Bryn  AVbyn— Academy  of  the  New  Church. 
Carlisle—  Contcay  Hall. 
Belleioni&— Belief orUe  Academy. 
Bethlehem— 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School. 

Moravian  Parochial  School. 
Chester— Penfisylvania  Military  CoUege. 
Easton— £iMton  Academy. 
Factoryville— JPfyjfone  Academy. 
Freeland— J/lninp  and  Mechanics  IrutitiUe. 
Oeorge  School — Oeorge  School. 
Qeiiysbuig—Oettyshurg  Academy  {Stetfens  HaU). 
Qreexishurg—Oreensburg  Seminary. 
B.ttnlshMig—Harrisburg  Academy. 
Jenkintown— ilWivton  Friendt*  School. 
Kennett  Square—  Cedareroft  School. 


Kingston—  Wyoming  Seminary. 
Lancaster— 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy. 

Yeaies  School. 
Lansford — Lanaford  School. 
lewlsbuTg—Bucknell    Academy,    BtKfcncQ     Un^ 

versity. 
Lewistown— Lnrwtotm  Preparatory  School. 
MerceTshuTg— Mercersburg  Academy. 
Mount  Pleasant —  Western   Pennsylvania    CUusieal 

and  Scientific  Institute. 
y[yGTsiown~Albright  Preparatory  School. 
New  Bloomfleld— iWw  BloomfiM  Academy. 
Pennsburg— PfrJtiowio*  Seminary. 
Philadelphia— 

Brotpn  Preparatory  SchooL 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy. 

De  Lancey  School. 

Epii*copaI  Academy. 


^  If  Latin  is  offered,  4  units  must  be  presoiiiod;  if  (Jreek,  3  units. 
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PhOadelphti   Conttaned. 

Friends'  Centml  Sehool, 

Frimit'SaeetSckooL 

OennaiUown  Academy. 

Otrmantown  Prtendt*  School, 

La  SaOe  Colkgt, 

John  F.  Maker  Preparatory  School. 

SL  Joeeph*9  ColUge  High  School. 

Temple  Univereitp  Preparatory  SehooL 

Wtmam  Pewn  Charter  School. 

Phmpe  Brooke  School, 
Ptttsbmsh— 

Dmftuene  Univertitjf  High  SchooL 

East  Idbertff  Aeademf. 

Shady  Side  Academy. 
To^tstoim— The  mu  School. 


BjoadiDg—Schuylkitt  Seminary. 
SeitshxiTg^Kiakimineiae  Springe  SchooL 
Scranton— 

Ladeawanna  SchooL 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  CoOege. 
Swarthmore-HSwarUmof  e  Preparatory  SchooL 
Villa  Nova—  ViOa  Now  Preparatory, 
Wayne— >8f.  Luke's  School. 
West  Chester— 

Friends'  Graded  School. 

vma  Maria. 
Westtown—  Weettown  Boarding  School. 
Wilkes-Bane— fldrry  HiUman  Academy. 
WilUamsport—  WUttamsport  Dickinson  Seminary, 
York— York  County  Academy. 


BHODB  ISLAND. 

Approved  by  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Education,  June,  1914. 

Fia  approval,  schools  most  maintain  at  least  38  weeks  In  each  school  year;  must  employ  three  or  more 
teachers;  must  have  a  course  of  study  covering  a  minimum  of  14i  units,  and  must  have  adequate  laboratory 
and  library  equipment. 


Ashaway— HopUnUm  High  School. 

BaiTlngtoii  Oenter— Barrington  High  SchooL 

BhxdE  Island:— High  School. 

Bristol— High  SchooL 

Oentna  FaDs— High  SchooL 

East  Provldenoe— High  SchooL 

Hope  Valley— High  SchooL 

Newport— Rogera  High  SchooL 

Paeooag— Burrlllville  High  School 

PawtuckBt— High  SchooL 

Piovldenofr^ 

ClaaBical  High  SchooL 


Providence— Continued. 

Cranston  High  SchooL 

English  High  SchooL 

Hope  Street  High  SchooL 

Technical  High  SchooL 
River  Pohit— Warwick  High  SchooL 
Valley  Falls-Cumberland  High  SchooL 
Wakefield— South  Kingston  High  SchooL 
Warren— High  SchooL 
Westerly— High  SchooL 
Wickford— North  Kingston  High  SchooL 
Woonsocket— High  SchooL 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  November,  1914. 

Admiasiain  to  regular  l^eshman  standing  at  the  university  is  on  10  higl^achool  units,  and  the  univenity 
"***"tn*Ti^  a  list  of  ''approved"  schools  giving  acceptably  that  amount  of  work.  The  ''accredited''  schools 
listed  below,  however,  are  schools  giving  acceptably  14  units,  and  their  graduates  are  admitted  to  advanced 
minding  at  the  university. 


Anderson— Hi^  SchooL 
Bamberg— Hi^  S<diooL 
Batesbuig- High  School. 
BeonettsviDe-Hig^  School. 
Blacksborg- High  SchooL 
Central— High  SchooL 
Charleeton— 

High  SchooL 

Memminger  High  SchooL 

Porter  Military  Academy. 
Clio— High  School. 
Darlington— High  SchooL 
Denmark— High  SchooL 
DOkm— High  School. 
Fairforeet— High  SchooL 
Ftorence— High  SchooL 
Greenwood— 

BaOey  Military  Institute, 

High  SchooL 
76087'— : 


Honea  Path— High  SchooL 
Johnston— High  School. 
Latta— High  School. 
Leesville— High  SchooL 
Karion— High  SchooL 
Mulllns— High  SchooL 
Ninety  Six— High  SchooL 
North  Augusta— High  SchooL 
Spartanburg— 

Hastoc  High  SchooL 
Wofford  Fitting  SchooL 
St.  Matthews— High  SchooL 
Summerville— High  SchooL 
Sumter— High  SchooL 
Winnsboro— High  SchooL 
Woodruff- High  SchooL 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

No  list  of  approved  or  accredited  high  schools  is  published  by  the  State  edacatioD  department  or  by  the 
State  University  of  South  Dakota.    A  list  of  South  Dakota  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
dation  of  Ck>Uege8  and  Secondary  Schools  is  given  on  page  92. 

TBNNESSEE. 


Schools  "fully  accredited"  by  the  University  of  Tennessee,  May,  1914. 


Units. 


Admission  requirements 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2| 

Foreign  language 4 

Electives '. 4| 


Ashland  City— Cheatham  County  High  School. 

Athens— McMinn  County  High  School. 

Bell  Buckle—  Wdh  School. 

Bolivar— High  School. 

BrownsviDe— Haywood  County  Hi^  SdiooL 

Brunswick— £oJton  College. 

Cedar  Hill— Cedar  HiU  Institute. 

Chattanooga- 
Central  High  School. 
City  High  School. 
Oirls*  Preparatory  School. 
The  McOUUe  School. 
UrUvertUy  School. 

Chucky—  WesUyan  Academy. 

ClarksviUe— Montgomery  County  High  SohooL 

Columbia— 

Columbia  IiutUtUe. 

Maury  County  High  School 

Miliiary  Academy. 

Concord- Farragut  High  School. 

Covington— Byars-Hall  High  School 

Cumb«'land  Gap— Lincoln-  Memorial  Univertity. 

Dayton— High  School. 

Dyer— TTest  Tennessee  CoOege. 

Dyersburg- High  School. 

Fayetteville— 

Linoohi  County  Hig^  ScbooL 
Morgan  School. 

Fountain  City— Knox  County  Hi^  SdiooL 

Franklin- 
High  School. 
Peoples  School. 

QaXtBkiin— Hawkins  Sdiool. 

Qrandview— Grondvieto  InstUuU. 

Greenfield-  Training  School. 

Hixson— Hamilton  County  High  School. 

Humboldt— High  School. 

Huntingdon— Industrial  and  Training  Sdiool. 

Jackson— City  High  School. 

Jasper— Marion  County  High  School. 

Johnson  City— Washington  County  High  School. 

Kimberlin  Heights— JoAn«on  Academy. 

Knoxville— City  High  School. 

Lawrenoeburg— Lawrence  County  High  School. 

Lebanon—  Castle  Heights  School. 

Lenoir  City-High  School. 

Lewlsburg— Pric^-  Webb  School. 

Lynnville— J2o6CTt  B.  Jones  High  School. 

McKensie—  McTyeire  School. 


Madisonvnie— High  School. 
Martin— JkfclTerrtn  Training  SdtooL 
Memphis- 
City  High  School. 

Hiibee  School. 

St.  Mary's  School. 

University  School. 

Shelby  County  High  SchooL 
McMhmville-City  High  SchooL 
Milan— High  School. 
Murfreesboro— High  SchooL 
Nashvlll^' 

Bosedbel  College. 

Bowen  School. 

Duncan  Preparatory  SchooL 

Hume>Fogg  High  School. 

Montgomery-Bell  Academy, 

NashviUe  BibU  Sdiool. 

University  Sdu>ol. 

Ward-Belmont  Seminary. 
Paris— E.  W.  Grove  High  School. 
Park  City— Hi^  School. 
Pleasant  Um— Academy. 
Pulaski— 

High  School. 

Martin  College. 

Massey  Sdtool. 
Ripley— Hi^  Sdiool. 
Sale  Creek- High  School. 
Savannah— fiaconnoA  Institute. 
BewBDee—MiUtary  Academy. 
ShelbyviUe— 

Brandon  Training  Sdiod. 

JHxon  Academy. 
Soddy— Hamilton  County  High  SchooL 
SomervUle— High  School. 
Sparta— High  School. 
Spencer— £tMT<a  College. 
Springfield— Pcop/M  and  Ttuker  School. 
Spring  Hill— BranAam  and  Hughes  School, 
Sweetwater—  Tennessee  Military  Institute. 
Trenton— 

Peabody  High  School. 

Training  Sdtool. 
TuOB^omsk—Fitsgerald  and  Clarke  School, 
Tyner— Hamilton  County  High  School. 
Union  City- 
City  High  School. 

Training  School, 
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Sohools  of  "  Oroup  I"  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Texas,  June  10, 1914. 


AdmissioD  requirements . 

Preaoribed  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

History 

Electives 


Units. 
...  14 


3 


Abilene— High  School. 
Aliofr-High  School. 
Amarillo— High  School. 
Austin— 

Academy. 

HighSohooL 
KdUp  School. 
Einaiworth  HalL 

St.  Mary* 9  Academy. 
Ufii^fenUy  Prqmatory  School. 
WJUUtScKooL 
Ballinger— High  School. 
Beaumont— High  School. 
Beerille— High  School. 
BeltOD— High  School. 
Big  Spring— High  School. 
Bonham— High  School. 
Bowie— High  School. 
Brady— High  School. 
Brenhamr- 

BUfm  Memorial  College, 

High  School. 
Brownwood— High  School. 
Bryan — 

Allen  Academy. 

High  School. 
Caldwell— High  School. 
Calvert— High  School. 
Cameron— High  School. 
Canyon— High  School. 
Claoo— 

BriUon'e  Training  Sekook 

High  School. 
Cbrksville— High  Sdiool. 
Clebunie— High  School. 
Coleman— High  School. 
Colorado— High  School. 
Comanche— High  School. 
Corsicana— High  School. 
Corpus  Christi— High  School. 
Crockett— High  School. 
Cuero — John  C.  French  High  SchooL 
Balhart— High  School. 
Dallas— 

The  Bardin  School  for  Boyt 

High  School. 

Oak  Clifl  High  School. 

The  Terrm  School. 
Del  Rio-High  School. 
Denison— High  School. 
Dmton— High  School. 
Dublhi— High  School. 
Ei  P«8o— High  School. 
Ennis— High  SchooL 
Fort  Worth- 
High  School. 

North  Fort  Worth  High  School. 
Gainesville— High  School. 


Galveston— Ball  High  SchooL 
Garland- High  SchooL 
GatesviUe— High  SchooL 
Georgetown— High  SchooL 
Giddings— High  School. 
Gonsales— High  SchooL 
Graham— High  School. 
Greenville— High  SchooL 
Hamilton- High  School. 
Henderson— High  School. 
Hereford— High  SchooL 
Hioo— High  SchooL 
HillsbortH-High  SchooL 
Honey  Grove— High  SchooL 
Houston- 
High  SchooL 

Houston  Heights  High  SchooL 
Hubbard— High  SchooL 
Huntsville— High  School. 
Itasca— High  School. 
Kaufman— High  SchooL 
Kerrville— High  SchooL 
Lagrange— High  SchooL 
Lampasas— High  SchooL 
Laredo— High  School. 
Llano— High  SchooL 
Longview— High  SchooL 
Lubbock— High  School. 
Lufkln— High  School. 
Bfansfleld— High  School. 
ICarUn— High  SchooL 
MaishaU- High  SchooL 
Mart^High  School. 
MoGregor— High  SchooL 
McKinney— High  School. 
Meridian— CbO^e. 
Mexia— High  Scho<ri. 
Midland-High  SchooL 
Mineral  Wells— High  SchooL 
Mineolfr— High  School. 
Nacogdoches— High  SchooL 
Navasotfr— High  SchooL 
Orange— High  SchooL 
Palestine— High  SchooL 
Paris— High  SchooL 
Pittsburg— High  School. 
Plainview— High  SchooL 
Port  Arthur— High  SchooL 
Quanah— High  School. 
Rockdale— High  School. 
San  Angelo— High  School. 
San  Antonio— 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake* 

High  School. 

Marshall  Training  School. 

San  Antonio  Academy. 

West  Texas  Military  Academy. 
San  Benito— High  SchooL 
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BanMaroos— 

BapUtt  Academy. 

OoronallnitUuU. 

Hi^  School. 
Segain— Hi^  School. 
Shennan— High  School. 
SmithviUe— High  School. 
Stamford— High  School. 
Sulphur  Springs— High  School. 
Sweetwater— High  SohooL 
Taylor— Hig^  School. 
Temple— High  School. 


Terrell— Hig^  SdiooL 
Texarkana— High  School. 
Tyler— Hi{^  SdiooL 
Uvalde— Hi^  BchooL 
Victoria— High  School. 
Waco— High  School. 
Wazahachie— High  SchooL 
Weatherford— High  SchooL 
Wichita  Falla-High  SchooL 
Wimisboro— High  SchooL 
Yoakum— High  SchooL 


Public  hi^  schools,  in  additioo  to  those  of  "Group  I''  aflUiated  with  the  UniveiBity  of  Texas,  listed  as 

''Class  I"  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  September,  1913. 

Schools  of  Class  I  must  have  not  fewer  than  three  teachers;  a  school  term  of  at  least  eifi^t  scholstftio 
months;  a  course  of  study  in  which  17f  units  are  required  for  graduation  (a  unit  being  defined  as  five 
redtatioDs  per  week  in  a  subject,  each  recitation  being  35  to  40  minutes  in  length,  and  the  subject  being 
pursued  for  at  least  36  weeks);  laboratory  apparatus  sufficient  to  offer  at  least  2|  units  in  hj^-ediOGl 
soienoes. 


Alvarado— Hig^  SchooL 
Alvin— High  SchooL 
Angleton— High  SohooL 
Anson— High  School. 
Arlington— High  SchooL 
Atlanta— High  SchooL 
Baird— High  Sdiool. 
Bartlett— High  SchooL 
Bastrop— Hi^  School. 
Bay  City— Hifi^  School. 
Belleville— High  SchooL 
Bracketville— High  SchooL 
Bridgeport— High  School. 
Brownsville— High  SchooL 
Burnet— Hi^  SchooL.. 
Carthage— High  SchooL 
Celeste— High  SchooL 
Center— High  School. 
Childress— High  School. 
Clarendon— High  School. 
Columbua— High  School.. 
Commerce— High  SchooL 
Conroe— High  School. 
Cooper— High  SchooL 
Cotullan-High  SchooL 
Decatur— High  School. 
De  Leon— High  SchooL 
Devine— High  School. 
Eagle  Lake— High  School. 
Eagle  Pass— High  SchooL 
Edna— High  SchooL 
El  Capipo— High  SchooL 
Elgin— High  School. 
Falfurrias— High  SchooL 
Farmersville— High  SohooL 
Ferris— High  School. 
Floresville— High  School. 
Floydada— High  School. 
Forney— High  School. 
Franklin— High  SchooL 
Fredericksburg— High  SchooL 
Garrison— High  SchooL 
Gilmer— High  School. 
Gorman— High  School. 
Granbury— High  SchooL 
Grand  Prairie- High  School. 
Grand  view— High  School. 


Granger— High  School. 

Grapevine— High  SchooL 

Groveton— High  School. 

Hallettsvilld— High  SchooL 

Hamlin— High  School. 

Handley^High  SohooL 

Haskell— High  School. 

Henrietta— High  School. 

Jaoksboro— High  School. 

Jacksonville— High  SchooL 

Jourdanton— High  SohooL 

Kerens— High  SchooL 

Killeen— High  School. 

Kingsville— High  SchooL 

Kyle— High  SchooL 

Ladonia— High  School. 

Lancaster— High  SchooL 

Lewisville— High  School. 

Livingston— High  SohooL 

Lockhart— High  SchooL 

Madisonville— High  SohooL 

Marble  Falls— High  SchooL 

Memphis— High  School. 

Merkel— High  School. 

Midlothian— High  SchooL 

Mount  Pleasant— High  SohooL 

New  BraunfDis— High  SohooL 

Odessa— High  SchooL 

Ozona— High  SchooL 

Paducah— High  SohooL 

Palacioa— High  School. 

Pearsall— High  SchooL 

Peco»— High  School. 

Pilot  PohiO-High  School. 

Polytechnic— Polytechnic  Heights  High  School. 

Port  Lavacar-High  SchooL 

Rising  Sun— High  SchooL 

Rosebud— High  SchooL 

Rosenberg— High  School 

Royse— High  SchooL 

Runge— High  SchooL 

Sabhial— High  School. 

San  Augustine— High  School. 

Sanger— High  SohooL 

San  Saba— High  SchooL 

Santa  Anna— High  School. 

Seymour— High  SchooL 
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SnTder— High  School. 
Sour  Lake— High  SohooL 
Sooth  Park— High  SohooL 
Stephenville— High  SohooL 
TMgoe— High  SohooL 
Tolla— High  SohooL 
Van  Alystine— High  SohooL 


Vernon— High  SohooL 
West— High  SohooL 
Whitney— High  SohooL 
WiUa  Point— High  SohooL 
Winters— High  SohooL 
Wortham— High  SohooL 
Wylie— High  SohooL 


UTAH. 


The  high  schools  of  Utah  have  not  been  formally  accredited  by  the  University  of  Utah.  President  Kings 
bory  states,  however,  that  the  university  accepts  students  from  the  two  following  high  schools,  ''feeling 
assured  that  the  work  in  these  schools  has  been  well  done." 


Ogden— High  SdiooL 


I  Salt  Lake  City-Hi^  SchooL 


Regarding  the  sohoob  listed  below,  the  president  states:  ''The  university  accepts  students  from  them 

with  a  feeling  that  In  most  Instances  the  work  is  well  done,  but  with  an  understanding  that  the  students 

are  in  the  university  on  probation." 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mftthematifs 2 

History 1 

Electives. 9 


Amerioan  Fork— High  SohooL 

Beaver^  Murdodi  Academif. 

Bountiful— High  SohooL 

Brigham— High  SchooL 

Cedar  City— Branch  Normal  SohooL 

Epbnha—Snow  Aeademp, 

Eureka— High  SohooL 

FfUmore— Millard  County  High  SchooL 

Heber— High  Sohod. 

Lehl— High  School. 

Logan— JBH^m  Young  CoUegtaU  High  Sdtool, 

llantl— High  SchooL 

Ifoont  Pleasant- 
High  SohooL 
WamUA  Aeademg, 


Nephl— High  SchooL 
Ogden—  Weber  Academg,         * 
Park  City— High  SchooL 
Payson— High  SohooL 
Pleasant  Orove— High  SohooL 
Richfield— High  School. 
Salt  Lake  City— 

AU  Hiaiowt  OoOege. 

Granite  High  SchooL 

Latter  Dag  SaifUt  High  SchooL 

Rowiand  BaU, 

Salt  Lake  CoUegkUe  InttUuU. 
Sandy— Jordan  High  SchooL 
Spanish  Fork— High  School. 
Springville— High  SohooL 


VBBMONT. 

Schools  listed  as  "first  ctess"  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont,  May  25, 1914. 

For  a  school  of  the  first  dass  at  least  two  teachers  are  necessary  and  the  time  for  recitation  must  be  not 
less  than  40  minutes  for  classes  of  10  or  more  and  not  less  than  30  minutes  for  classes  of  less  than  10. 


Bakersfleld— BH^Jkam  Acadentg. 


Hig^  SchooL 

Ooddard  SenUnorg. 
Barton— High  Sdiool. 
BeDows  Fans— High  SchooL 
Bennington— High  School. 
Bethd— High  SchooL 
BrMlford— High  SchooL 
Brandon— High  School. 
Brattleboro— Hi^  SchooL 
Bristol— High  SchooL 
Burlingtom— 

High  School. 

8t,  Marg*$  Aoademg, 
Canaan— High  SohooL 
Chelsea— High  SchooL 
Chester- High  SchooL 
DanvlUe— High  SchooL 
Derby— Derfty  Academg. 
Boosburg  Falls— High  SohooL 
:  Junction— High  School. 


Fairfax— Bellows  Free  Academy. 
Fair  Haven— High  SchooL 
Franklin— High  School. 
Hardwick— High  SchooL 
Highgate  Center— High  SchooL 
Hinesburg— High  School. 
Hyde  Park— High  SchooL 
Island  Pond— High  SchooL 
Jericho  Center— High  SchooL 
Johnson— High  SchooL 
Ludlow— High  SdiooL 
Lyndon  Cesnter—Lgndon  IrutUute, 
Mclndoe  Fall»— Jtfc/fufoM  Aeadtmg, 
Manchester— Burr  ofui  Burton  Semhutrg. 
Middlebury— High  SchooL 
Montpelier— 

High  School. 

Montpelier  Seminarg, 
Morrisville— High  SchooL 
Newbury— High  School. 
New  Haven— High  SchooL 
Newport— High  SchooL 
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North  BexmiDgton— Hlg^  SchooL 

North  Cnttahary—OnnfltbuiTf  Academy, 

Northfleld— High  School. 

North  Troy— High  School. 

Orleans— High  School. 

Peacham —  Oaledonia  Countff  Orammar  School, 

Pittsford— High  School. 

Poultney— Troy  Conference  Academif. 

Proctor— High  School. 

Randolph— High  School. 

Richford— High  SchooL 

Richmond— High  School. 

Rochester— High  School. 

Rutland— High  School. 

St.  Alhans— High  School. 

St.  Johnsbury— 5^  Johnaburf  Academif. 

Saxtons  River—  Vermont  Academy. 

South  Rojralton— High  School. 


Springfield- High  SchooL 
Stowe— High  SchooL 
Swantour— 

High  School. 

8t.  Ann' 9  Academy. 
Thetford—  Thetford  Academy. 
Townsbiend—Leland  and  Gray  Seminary. 
Vergennes— High  School. 
Waterbury— High  School. 
WeUs  River- High  School. 
West  Rutland— High  School. 
White  River  Junction— High  SchooL 
Wlhnington— High  SchooL 
Windsor— High  School. 
Wlnooski— 

High  School. 

St.  Mkhad'e  InttUuU. 
Woodstock— High  School. 


VIBGINIA. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Virginia  for  1914-15. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 14 

Prescribea  units: 

English 8 

MaUiematics 2) 

History 1 

Latin 4 

Electives S| 


Abingdon— High  SchooL 

Aocomae— High  SchooL 

Alexandria- 
City  High  SchooL 
Episcopal  High  School.^ 

Amelia— High  SchooL 

Appomattox— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Bedford  City- 
High  School. 
Randolph-  Macon  A  cademy.^ 

Big  Stone  Gap— High  SchooL 

Blacksburg— High  School. 

Blackstone— 
Academy. 
High  SchooL 

Bristol— High  SchooL 

Buchanan— High  School. 

Buena  Vista— High  School. 

Burkeville— High  School. 

Cape  Charles— High  SchooL 

Charlotte— High  School. 

Charlottesville— 
High  SchooL 
Jefferson  School. 

Chase  City— High  SchooL 

Chester— Agricultural  High  School. 

Christ iansburg— High  SchooL 

Churchland— High  SchooL 

Clifton  Forgfr-High  School. 

Cluster  Springs— Academy. 

Covington— High  School. 

Crewe— High  SchooL 

Danville— 

High  School. 

The  DanviUe  School.^ 

Dskytaa—SheTumdoah  CoOeQiate  Institute. 

Driver- High  SchooL 


DubUn— /nttifttte. 

East  Stone  Oap— High  SchooL 

Elk  Creek— High  SchooL 

Emporia— High  SchooL 

Farmvllle— High  School. 

Finoastle-^High  School. 

Forest  Depot— JVew  London  Academy. 

Fort  Defiance— ilu^tMto  Military  Academy. 

Fork  Vidoa— Academy. 

Franklin— High  SchooL 

Franktown— Franktown-Nassawadox  High  SchooL 

Fredericksburg— High  School. 

Front  Royal- 
High  School. 
Randolph- Maeon  Academy  A 

Oalax— High  SchooL 

Gate  City— Shoemaker  High  SchooL 

Graham— High  SchooL 

Hampton— High  SchooL 

Harrisonburg— High  SchooL 

Highland  Springs— High  School. 

Lawxenoeville— High  SchooL 

Lebanon— High  School. 

Leesburg— High  SchooL 

Lexington— High  School. 

Lincoln— High  SchooL 

Louisfr— High  School. 

Limiy— High  School. 

Lynchburg- High  School. 

Manassas— Agricultural  High  SchooL 

Martinsville— High  SchooL 

Middletown— 
High  School. 
Miller  School. 

Monterey— High  SchooL 

Morrisville— High  SchooL 

Newport  News — High  School. 


>  Accredited  also  by  the  Virginia  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 
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Norfolk— 

LateTette  High  S<diooL 
Maury  High  School. 

Norton— High  SchooL 

Ooeana— Higli  School. 

Onanco^— High  S<^ool. 

Onngfr— High  SohooL 

Pahnyrft— High  School. 

P^arisburg— High  School. 

PMenbarg— High  School. 

Pocahontas— High  School. 

Portsmouth- 
Deep  Creek  High  SchooL 
High  School. 
Western  Branch  High  School. 

Pulaski— High  School. 

Radford— High  SchooL 

ReedyiU»-High  S<^ool. 

Ricfalaiid.<^High  School. 

Richmond— 
Academy. 

Barton  Heights  High  SchooL 
The  Chamberla^ne  School. 
Hi^iland  Park  High  School. 
J<^m  ICarshall  High  SchooL 
Meauire*9  UnivenUp  School.^ 

Roanoke— High  SchooL 

Rural  Retreat— High  School. 

Sslem— High  SchooL 

Scottsville— High  SchooL 


Smithfleld— High  Sdiool. 

South  Boston— High  SchooL 

South  Hill— High  SchooL 

South  Norfolk— High  SchooL 

Staunton— 
Hi^  SchooL 
MiUtoTf  Aeademif, 

Strasburg— High  SchooL 

Suffolk— Jefferson  High  SchooL 

Tazewell— High  SchooL 

Toano— High  SchooL 

Turbeville— Agricultural  High  SdiooI. 

Wakefield— High  SchooL 

Warrenton— 
High  School. 
Stuyveaant  School. 

Waverly— High  SchooL 

Waynesboro— J'i«k5ttm«  Military  Aeademif, 

Whaleyville— High  SchooL 

White  Stone— High  School. 

Wicomico— High  SchooL 

Winchester- 
High  SchooL 
Shenandoah  VaOejf  Academy > 

Woodberry  Forest— i9efcoof.i 

Woodlawn— High  School. 

Woodstock- 
High  SchooL 
MoiMnuUen  Academy. ^ 

Wytheville-Hi^  School. 


"  First  Grade"  secondary  schools,  in  addition  to  those  accredited  by  the  University  of  Virginia,  accredited 

by  the  State  board  of  education,  for  1914. 

In  order  to  be  rated  as  "  First  Grade''  a  school  must  require  16  units  for  graduation,  distributed  as  follows: 

Units. 


Emdlsh. 
M^bemi 


icmatics 3 

History 2 

Science 2 

Eleotiree 6 


Albemarle— ifin^  Manual  Training  School. 

Amherst— High  SchooL 

Armstrong— High  SchooL 

Blackstone— F(rmale  InttihUe. 

Boteconrt— High  SchooL 

Burkeville— /fi^2««<^  Seminarf. 

Chase  City— 

SoiUhside  Female  IneHtute. 

Thpne  Inetitute  (colored). 
Chatham— fpitcopoj  Inttitute. 
Cheriton— High  SchooL 
Chincoteague— High  SchooL 
Courtland— High  School. 
Daavitie—Raftdolpk 'Macon  Inttitute. 
Disputanta— High  SchooL 
Edinburg— High  SchooL 
Grundy— High  School.* 
Hay^  Store— High  SchooL 
Houston— High  School. 
Jarratt— High  School. 


Kinsale— High  School. 

Lawrenoeville— 5L  Paul  Normal  artd  InduHrial  In- 

itUute  (colored). 
Lynchburg— F^fyinia    Theologiedl   Seminarf   and 

College. 
Marion— High  School. 
Manassas— 

Eaetem  College. 
Industrial  Inttitute  (colorei). 
New  Castle— High  SchooL 
Palm  jrra— Normal . 
Parksley— High  SchooL 
Richmond- J7artoftom  Memorial  CoUege, 
Rotaioko— Inttitute. 
Staunton— 5<iiar(  Hall. 
Stony  Creek- High  SchooL 
Sussex— High  SchooL 
UnionviUe— High  School. 
Williamsburg— i>fnai«  InttituU. 
Winchester— Fort  Loudoun  Seminary. 


*  Accredited  also  by  the  Virginia  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools, 
s  Accredited  subject  to  inspection. 
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WASmNGTON. 

Aocredtted  by  the  State  board  of  educatioa  and  the  Unirenity  of  Washingtoo,  May,  1914. 


Admission  reqniremeots . . 
Prescribed  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

Foreign  language.. 

Science 

History 

Electivee 


Units. 
....  16 


3 

i* 

1 
1 
5§ 


Aberdeen— High  BohooL 
Anacorte»-rHigh  School. 
Aiihigton— High  SohooL 
Asothi— High  School 
Auburn— High  School. 
BeUfaigham  (North)— Hi^  SohooL 
BelUngbam  (South)— High  SohooL 
BhUne— High  School. 
Bothwell— High  School. 
Bremerton-Charleston— Hi^  SohooL 
Buckley— High  School. 
Burlington— Union  High  SohooL 
Burton— Union  High  SchooL 
Camas— High  SchooL 
Cashmere— High  School. 
Castle  Rock— High  SchooL 
Centrali^-High  SchooL 
Chehalis— High  SchooL 
Chelan— High  SohooL 
Cheney— High  SchooL 
Chewelah— High  School. 
Clarkston— High  SchooL 
Cle  Elum- High  SchooL 
Col&x— Hi^  SchooL 
ColviUe-High  SchooL 
Ck>upeyille— High  SohooL 
Croston— High  School. 
Davenport— High  SchooL 
Dayton— High  SchooL 
Deer  Park— High.  SohooL 
Edmonds— High  SohooL 
Ellensburg— High  SchooL 
Elma— High  SchooL 
Endicott— High  School. 
Enumclaw— High  SchooL 
Everett— High  SchooL 
Fairfield- High  SchooL 
Femdale— High  SchooL 
Friday  Harbor— High  SohooL 
Garfield- High  SchooL 
Ooldendale— High  SchooL 
Orandview— High  SchooL 
Granite  Falls— High  SchooL 
Harrington— High  School. 
HiUyard- High  School. 
Hoquiam— High  School. 
Juneau  (Alaska)— High  SchooL 
Kalama— High  SchooL 
Kelso— High  SchooL 
Kennewick— High  SchooL 
Kent— High  School. 
Kirkland— High  SchooL 
Kittitas— High  SchooL 
La  Conner— High  SchooL 
Latah— High  SchooL 
Lebam— High  School. 


Ltaid— High  SohooL 
Lyndeo— High  SohooL 
Mabton— High  SohooL 
Marysville— High  SohooL 
Monroe— Hi^  SohooL 
Montesano— High  School. 
Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 
Newport— Hi^  School. 
North  YaUma-High  SchooL 
Oakesdale— High  School. 
Odessa-High  SohooL 
Olympia— High  School. 
Outlook— Hi^  SohooL 
Palouae—Hi^  SchooL 
Pasco— High  8chwA, 
Pomeroy— Hi^  SchooL 
Port  Axigeles— High  SohooL 
Port  Townsend— Hi^  SchooL 
Prosser- High  SohooL 
Pullman— High  SohooL 
Puyallup— High  SchooL 
Raymond— High  SchooL 
Reardan— High  SchooL 
Ronton— High  SchooL 
Richland— High  SchooL 
Ridgeville— Hi^  SohooL 
RitxviUe-Hi^  SchooL 
Rosalia— High  SohooL 
Roslyn— High  SchooL 
SeatUe- 

AddpMa  OoUege  {Aoademk  DepartmtiU), 

Ballard  High  SchooL 

Broadway  High  SohooL 

FrankUn  High  SohooL 

Holy  Namet  Academy, 

Lhioohi  High  SohooL 

Queen  Anne  High  ScbooL 

St.  Nicholas  School, 

Seattle  Seminary. 

West  Seattle  High  SchooL 
Sedro  Woolley— High  SchooL 
Selah— High  SchooL 
Shelton— High  SchooL 
Snohomish— High  SohooL 
Soutii  Bend— High  SchooL 
Spokane— 

Brunot  HaU. 

Holy  Name*  Academy. 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  Scho(d. 

North  Central  High  SchooL 
Sprague— High  SchooL 
Stanwood— High  SchooL 
Stevenson— High  SohooL 
Sultan— Union  High  SchooL 
Sumas— High  SchooL 
Sumner— High  SchooL 


STATK  USTS. 


Y3 


flunuyahto— High  flohooL 


Amnie  Wriffki  SenUnarp. 

Btadimn  ^gh  School. 

Univenitif  of  PngH  Sound  {Pnpantorif  Do- 
p9Ttnt€iU', 

WUtworth  CoOegt  Academy, 
-Hl^SdiooL 
T«nixM>— nigh  School. 
T<9pcnish— Hl^  SohooL 
Vaaoouvor— Hl^  SchooL 
Vasbon— High  SohooL 
Waitsbnrg— High  School. 


Walla  Walla— 

Hl^  School. 

8i.  PatU*$  Academp. 

WaUa  WoUa  OOUge  Aeademp. 
Wapato— High  School. 
Watervfllo-Hlgh  School. 
Wenatchee— High  School. 
White  Sahnon— High  School. 
Willmr— High  School. 
Whilock— High  SchooL 
Win5low— High  School. 
Woodland— High  School. 


tt 


WEST  vntaiNiA. 

aocondary  schools  approved  by  the  Department  of  Free  Schools  of  West  Virginia  and 
accredited  by  West  Virgfaila  University,  October,  1914.  Units. 


Admlwifn 


its. 


English. 
La£in... 


units: 


15 

8 

2 

Mathematics 2 

Science. 1 

Hirtory 1 

Electlves. 6 


Academy— Hi^  School. 

Atbeos— State  Normal  SchooL 

BarbonrsviUe— Afoni^-JXsnwf  ColUge,  Preparaiofp 

Sdkool. 
Beckley— /iM(«iil«,  High  School  DepartmaU. 
Berkeley  Springs— High  SchooL 
Bethany— Cof/^^e,  Preparatory  School. 
Bluefleld— High  SchooL 
Bridgeport— High  SchooL 
Bnrirhannon— 

High  SchooL 

Waleffon  Cottage,  Preparatory  SchooL 
Cairo— High  SchooL 
Cameron— High  SchooL 
Ceredo— Hi^  SchooL 
Charleston— 

High  SchooL 

High  School  (Cok>red). 
Charles  Town— High  SchooL 
Chester— Hi^  SchooL 
Ctarksbmt;— High  SchooL 
Davifr— High  School. 
Edglngton— High  SchooL 
EDdns— 

High  SchooL 

DavU-Blkint  College,  Preparatory  School, 
Fairmont^ 

High  SchooL 

State  Normal  SchooL 
Fkmingtoit— High  SchooL 
OtooviUe— State  Normal  SchooL 
Grafton— Hif^  School. 
Hinton— High  SchooL 
Huntington— 

High  SchooL 

State  Normal  SchooL 
Keyscr- 

High  SchooL 

State  Preparatory  SchooL 
Kingwood— High  SchooL 


Lewisburg— iScm  f  futry . 

Mannington— High  School. 

Martinsburg— High  SchooL 

Middleboume— High  SchooL 

Montgomery— State  Preparatory  SchooL 

Morgantown— High  SchooL 

Moundsville— High  SchooL 

Mount  Hope— High  School. 

New  Cumberland— High  School. 

New  Martinsville— Magnolia  High  School. 

Oak  Hill— High  SchooL 

Parkersburg— 
High  School. 
High  School  (Colored). 

Parsons— High  School. 

Philippl— Broo^tM  InttUute,  Preparatorf  SdiooL 

Piedmont— High  SchooL 

Ravenswood— High  SchooL 

Ronceverte— High  SchooL 

St  Marys— High  School. 

Salem— 

College,  Preparatorf  School. 
High  SchooL 

Shepherdstown— State  Preparatory  School. 

Shinnston— High  School. 

Sistersville— High  SchooL 

Spencer— High  SchooL 

Sutton— High  SchooL 

Terra  Alta— High  School. 

Thomas— High  SchooL 

Welch— High  SchooL 

WeUsburg— High  SchooL 

West  Liberty— State  Normal  SchooL 

Weston— High  School. 

Wheeling- 
High  SchooL 
lAndslp  InetUuU. 

Williamson— High  SchooL 

Wniiamstown— High  SchooL 
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WISCONSIN. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Jane  1, 1914. 

Units. 

Admission  reqolrements .' 14 

Prescribed  units: 

English 2 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  language. 2 

Electives 8 


Abbotsford— High  School. 

Albany— High  School. 

Algoma— High  School. 

Alma— High  School. 

Almond— High  School. 

AltooDSk— St.  Mary't  Boating  and  High  School. 

Amery— High  School. 

Amherst— High  SchooL 

Antigo— High  School. 

Appleton— High  School. 

Arcadia— High  School. 

Arena— High  School. 

Argyle— High  SchooL 

Ashland— 

High  School. 
Northland  Academy. 

Athens— High  School. 

Augusts— High  School. 

Baldwin— High  School. 

Bangor— High  School. 

Baraboo— High  School. 

Barron— High  School. 

Bayfield- High  SchooL 

Beaver  Dam- 
High  School. 
Wayland  Academy. 

Belleville— High  School. 

Belmont— High  SchooL 

Beloit— High  School. 

Berlin— High  School. 

Black  Earth— High  School. 

Black  River  Fall»-High  School. 

Blair— High  School. 

Blanchardville— High  School. 

Bloomer— High  School. 

Bloomington— High  School. 

Blue  River— High  SchooL 

Boscobel— High  SchooL 

Brandon— High  School. 

Brillion— High  School. 

Brodhead— High  School. 

Brooklyn— High  SchooL 

Burlington— High  SchooL 

Cadott— High  School. 

Cambria— High  SchooL 

Cambridge— High  SchooL 

Cashton— High  SchooL 

Cassville— High  School. 

Cedarburg— High  SchooL 

Cedar  Orove—  Witeontin  Memorial  Academy. 

Chetek— High  SchooL 

Chilton— High  SchooL 

Chippewa  Falls- 
High  SchooL 
McDanell  Memorial  High  School. 

Clhiton— High  SchooL 

Clhitonville— High  SchooL 

Cobb— High  SchooL 

Colby— High  SchooL 


Columbus— High  School. 

Crandon— High  School. 

Cuba— High  SchooL 

Cumberland— High  SchooL 

Darien— High  SchooL 

Darlington— High  SchooL 

Deerfleld— High  SchooL 

De  Forest— Hl^  SchooL 

Delafleld-iSl.  Jokn*9  Military  Academy. 

Delavan— High  SchooL 

De  Per»— High  SchooL 

DodgeviDe— High  SchooL 

Durand— High  SchooL 

Eagle  Rivei^High  SchooL 

East  Troy— High  SchooL 

Eau  Claire— High  SchooL 

Edgar— Hi^  SchooL 

Edgerton— High  SchooL 

Elkhom— High  SchooL 

Ellsworth— High  SchooL 

Eboy— High  SchooL 

Endeavor— fn^foeor  Academy, 

EvansvUle— 

BvantviUe  Seminary. 

High  SchooL 
Fairchiki— High  School. 
Fenntmor^— High  SchooL 
Fifleld— High  SchooL 
Florence— High  SchooL 
Fond  du  Lao— 

Qrafixm  Hail. 

Hi^  SchooL 

SI.  Marft  Springe  Academy. 
Fort  Atkinson— High  SchooL 
Fountain  City— High  SchooL 
Fox  Lake— High  SchooL 
Frederic— High  SchooL 
Oalesville— High  SchooL 
Genoa  Junction— High  SchooL 
QiUett— High  SchooL 
Olenbeulah— High  School. 
Glenwood  City— High  SchooL 
Goodman— High  SchooL 
Grand  Rapid»— High  SchooL 
Grantsburg— High  SchooL 
Green  Bay  (East)— High  SchooL 
Green  Bay  (West)— 

High  SchooL 

St.  Joseph'*  Academy. 
Green  Lake— High  School. 
Greenwood— High  School. 
Hammond— High  SchooL 
Hancock— High  SchooL 
Hartford— High  SchooL 
Hayward— High  School. 
Hazel  Green— High  SchooL 
Highland— High  School. 
Hillsboro— High  SchooL 
Hillslde-BUIiUe  Home  SchooL 
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Htxton— High  SchooL 
Horiooii— High  SchooL 
Hudson— 

Hl^  SchooL 

Golakadt  a  Sdtoolfor  Bofft. 
Hnmbird— High  SchooL 
Hurley— High  SchooL 
IndapcDdence— High  SchooL 
lola— High  SchooL 
Iron  River— High  SchooL 
Janesville— High  SchooL 
Jefferson— High  SchooL 
Juneau— High  SchooL 
Kaukauna— High  SchooL 
Kendall— High  SchooL 
Keooeha— High  SchooL 
Kewaunee— High  SchooL 
Kewaskum— High  SchooL 
Kie^-High  SchooL 
Kilboum— High  SchooL 
LaCroflBe— High  SchooL 
Ladysmith— High  SchooL 
La  Farg»— High  SchooL 
Lake  Geneva— High  SchooL 
Lake  MlU»-High  SchooL 
Lancaster— High  SchooL 
Unden— High  SchooL 
Little  Chute-High  SchooL 
Livingston— High  SchooL 
Lodi-High  SchooL 
Lone  Rock— High  SchooL 
Loyal— High  SchooL 
Mttliaon— 

High  SchooL 

Sacred  Heart  Aeademp. 

The  Wisconsin  High  SchooL 
lianaw»— High  SchooL 
Manitowoc— High  SchooL 
Marinette— High  SchooL 
Marion— High  SchooL 
Markesan— High  SchooL 
Marshall— High  SchooL 
Marshfldd— High  SchooL 
Mattoon— High  SchooL 
Maoston— High  SchooL 
Mayville-High  SchooL 
Masomanie— Hi^  SchooL 
Medford— High  SchooL 
MeUen— High  SchooL 
Menasha— High  SchooL 
Menomonee  Falls— High  SchooL 
Meoomonie— High  SchooL 
Merrill— Hifi^  SchooL 
Merrillan— High  SchooL 
Middleton— High  SchooL 
Milton— 

High  SchooL 

MiUon  CoUege  Academy. 
Milton  Junction— High  SchooL 
MilwBukee— 

East  DivisioQ  High  SchooL 

Qerntan-Engliik  Aeaiemtf. 

liUtPOtikee-Doumer  Seminarf. 

North  Divbion  High  SchooL 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  High  School, 

South  DivisioD  High  School. 

St.  John'9  Cathedral  School. 

West  Division  High  SchooL 


Mineral  Pofait— High  SchooL 
Minooqua— High  SchooL 
Mondovi— High  SchooL 
Monroe— High  SchooL 
MonteUo— High  SchooL 
Montfort— High  SchooL 
Mount  Horeb— High  SchooL 
Mukwonago— High  SchooL 
Muscoda— High  SchooL 
Necedah— High  SchooL 
Neenah— High  SchooL 
NeiDsville— High  SchooL 
New  Holstein— High  SchooL 
New  Lisbon— High  SchooL 
New  London- High  SchooL 
New  Richmond— High  School. 
North  Ffflid  du  Lao— High  SchooL 
Oakfield— High  School. 
Oconomowoc— High  SchooL 
Oconto— High  SchooL 
Oconto  Falls— High  SchooL 
Omro— High  SchooL 
Onalaska— High  SchooL 
OregoQ— High  SchooL 
Osceola— High  SchooL 
Oshkosh— High  SchooL 
Palmyra— High  SchooL 
Pardeeville— High  SchooL 
Park  Falls— High  SchooL 
Pepin— High  School. 
Peshtigo— High  SchooL 
Pewaukee— High  SchooL 
Phillip»-High  SchooL 
Plainfleld— High  SchooL 
Platteville— High  SchooL 
Plymouth— High  SchooL 
Portage— High  SchooL 
Port  Washington— High  SchooL 
Poynette— High  SchooL 
Prairie  duChien— 

High  SchooL 

St.  Mary's  Academy. 
Prairie  du  Sao— High  School. 
Prentice— High  School. 
Prescott— High  SchooL 
Princeton— High  SchooL 
Racine— 

CoUege  QramtMr  SchooL 

High  SchooL 

St.  Catherine' i  Academy. 
Randolph— High  SchooL 
Redgranite— High  SchooL 
Reedsburg— High  SchooL 
Reeseville— High  SchooL 
Rhinelander— High  SchooL 
Rib  Lake— High  SchooL 
Rice  Lake— High  SchooL 
Richland  Center— High  SchooL 
Rio— High  SchooL 
Ripon— High  SchooL 
River  Falls— High  SchooL 
Roberts— High  SchooL 
Rosendale— High  SchooL 
81.  Croix  Falls— High  SchooL 
St.  Francis— Pto  Nona  CoUege  {High  School  Cour$i), 
Sauk  City— High  School. 
Seneca— High  School. 
Seymour— High  School 
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Sharon— High  Sdiool. 
Shawano— High  School 
Sheboygan— High  School 
Sheboygan  Falls— High  School 
Shell  Lake— High  School 
Shiocton— High  School 
Shnllsbuig- High  School 
Sinsinawa— St.  Clara  Academy. 
Soldiers  Grove— High  School 
Soath  Milwaukee— High  School 
Spaitifr— High  School 
SxMxmer— High  School 
Spring  Green— High  School 
Spring  Valley— Hi^  School 
Stanley— High  School 
Stevens  Point— High  School 
Stoughton— Hi^  School 
Stratford— High  School 
Sturgeon  Bay— High  School 
Sun  Prairie— High  School 
Superior- 
High  School 

Nelson  Dewey  High  School 
Thorp— High  School 
Tigerton— High  School 
Tomah— High  School 
Tomahawk— High  School 
Trempealeau- High  School 
Two  Rivers— High  School 
Union  Grove— High  School 
Unity— High  School 
Verona— High  School 
Viola-High  School 


Viroqua— High  Sdiool 
Wabeno— High  School 
Waldo— High  School 
Walworth— High  School 
Washburn— High  School 
Wateriord— Hifi^  School 
Waterloo— High  School 
Watertown— High  Sdiool 
Waukesha— High  School 
Wannakee— High  School 
Waupaca— High  School 
Waupun— Hi^  School 
Wausau— High  School 
Wansankee—Hi^  Sdiool 
Wautomfr— High  Sdiool 
Wauwatosa— HigSi  School 
West  Allis— Hi^  Sdiool 
West  Bend— Hi^  Sdiool 
Westboro— High  Sdiool 
Westby— High  Sdiool 
West  De  Pere^High  Sdiool 
Westfield— High  Sdiool 
West  Salem— High  Sdiool 
Weyauwega— High  Sdiool 
Whitehall— High  Sdiool 
Whitewat«r— High  Sdiool 
Wild  Rose— High  Sdiool 
Wihnot— High  Sdiool 
WiHoo— High  Sdiool 
Winnecoone— High  Sdiool 
Wittenberg— High  Sdiool 
Wonewoc— High  Sdiool 


WYOMING. 


Accredited  by  the  University  of  Wyoming,  May,  1914. 


Admission  reonlrements . 
Prescribed  units: 

English 

Mathematics 

Foreign  language. 
Electives 


Units. 
....    14 


8 
3 
3 

7 


Basin— High  School 
Buffalo— High  School. 
Casper— High  School 
Cheyennfr— High  School 
Cody— High  School 
Douglas— High  Sdiool 
Evnnston— High  School 
Green  River— High  School 


Kemmerer— High  Sdiool 
Lander— High  School 
Laramie— High  School 
Newcastle— High  School 
Rawlins— High  School 
Rock  Si^rings— High  School 
Sheridan— High  School 
Wheatland— High  Sdiool 


PABT  n.— USTS  OF  ACCREDITING  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  of  the 
Association  of  Coll^:es  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States. 

The  minimum  standard  for  accrediting  ahaU  be: 

(a)  Noschool  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  for  graduation  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high- 
school  course  of  study  embracing  14  units  as  defined  by  this  association,  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study 
n  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  More 
than  20  periods  per  week  should  be  discouraged. 
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(ft)  The  minimam  scholastic  attalmnent  of  three-fourths  of  all  secondary  school  teachers  of  academic 
sobjects  in  any  accredited  school  on  the  southern  list  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belong- 
ing to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  or  a  college  approved 
by  the  commission.  It  is  strongly  advised  that  this  attainment  include,  or  be  supplemented  by,  special 
study  of  the  oontent  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  taught. 

(e)  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  class  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exceed  five  periods 
per  day;  and  the  commission  will  scrutinise  with  extreme  care  any  school  in  which  instructors  teach  as 
many  as  six  daily  periods. 

(i)  The  laboratory  and  library  CEioilities  shall  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  instruction  In  the  courses 
tsu^t. 

(€)  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buHdlngs,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  water  supply,  school  ftuniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning 
shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  piQ>ils  and  teachers. 

CO  The  efBci«noy  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  speech,  the  general  InteUectual 
and  moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors  and,  therefore,  only  schools  which  rank  well  in  these 
particulars,  as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thoroughgoing,  sympathetic  inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible 
for  the  list. 

(g)  The  oommisskm  will  dedbie  to  consider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  three 
teachers  of  academic  subjects  giving  their  full  time  to  high-sobool  instruction.  When  local  conditions 
warrant  the  intzoductfon  of  the  so-called  vocatfonal  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  house- 
bold  arts,  and  commercial  subjects,  the  commission  will  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  must 
be  added  to  provide  adequately  for  such  instruction. 

0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

(0  All  schools  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  as  based  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  even  though  they  may  technically  meet  all  other  requirements,  will  be  rejected.  The 
iMocifltlon  recognises  90  as  maxhnum. 

Schools  accredited  for  the  year  1913-14. 
ALABAMA. 


Andalusia— High  School. 

Athens— Orc0fw  UniveriUf  SdiodL 

Birmingham- 
Central  His^  School. 
Howard  Academy. 

Centervine— Bibb  County  High  ScbooL 

Daphne— State  Normal  School. 

Decatur— High  ScbooL 

Dothan— High  SchooL 

Ensley— High  SchooL 

Eufsnlfr— High  Sdiool. 

Gadsden— High  SchooL 


Huntsvine— High  SchooL 

Mobile- 
High  School. 
Univenity  ifUtory  School. 

Montgomery— Sidney  Lanier  High  SchooL 

New  Decatur— High  SchooL 

RogersvUle— Lauderdale  County  High  SchooL 

Selma— High  SchooL 

Talladega— High  SchooL 

Tuscaloosa— High  SchooL 

Union  Springs— High  SdiooL 


ABXANSAS. 


Argenta— High  School. 

Blytheville— Hi^  SchooL 

Camden— High  SchooL 

Eureka  Springs— CreiccfK  Cottege  Academif. 

Hot  Springs— High  SchooL 


Paragould— High  School. 
Pine  Bluff- High  SchooL 
Texarkana— High  SchooL 
Warren— High  SchooL 


FLORIDA. 


Arcadia— De  Soto  County  High  School. 

Bradentown— Manatee  County  High  SchooL 

Clearwater— High  SchooL 

Dayton*— High  SchooL 

Fort  Myers— Qwynne  High  SchooL 

GafaiesviUe— High  SchooL 

Jacksonville— 

Duval  County  High  School. 

Florida  Military  Academy. 
Key  West— Harris  High  SchooL 
Kissimmee— Osoeola  County  Hi^  SchooL 
Lakeland— High  SchooL 
Mlam^High  SchooL 


Ocala— High  SchooL 

Pensaoola— High  SchooL 

Plant  City— High  SchooL 

Quinoy— Gadsden  County  High  SchooL 

St  Augustine— High  School. 

St  Petersburg— High  SchooL 

Sanford— High  SchooL 

Seabreese— Seabreece-Daytona  Beach  High  SchooL 

Tallahassee— Leon  High  School. 

Tampa— Hillsborough  County  High  SchooL 

Wauchula— High  SchooL 

West  Palm  Beach— High  School. 
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OEOBOIA. 


Athens— High  School. 

Atlanta- 
Boys'  High  School. 
•Qirls'  High  SchooL 
Maritt  CoUege. 
Peacock' Fleet  School, 

Augusta- 
Richmond  Academy. 
Tubman  High  School. 

Bamesville— (Tordon  IrutUuU. 

Brunswick— GZytm  Academy. 

Cartersville— High  SchooL 

Cedartown— High  School. 

Cohimbus— High  School. 

College  Park— Oeor^  Military  Academy, 

Dublin— High  School. 

Elberton- High  School. 

Fitzgerald— High  SchooL 

Fort  Valley— High  SchooL 


QainesvUle— J2<iiert<d«  mUtary  Academy. 

Greensboro— High  SchooL 

Oriffln— High  SchooL 

Lagrange— High  SchooL 

Locust  Orove— /fwtifiite. 

Madison— High  SchooL 

Marietta^High  School. 

MilledgeviUe-Oeorgla  ICiUtary  CoUc^e. 

Newnan— High  SchooL 

Quitman— High  School. 

Rome— 

DarUngton  Academy. 

High  School. 
Savannah— 

Benedictine  College. 

Chatham  Academy. 
Thomaston— J?.  S.  Lu  InatUvte, 
Thomasrille— High  SchooL 
Valdosta— High  School. 


Ashland— High  SchooL 
Bellevue— High  SchooL 
Ck>Tington— High  SchooL 
Cynthiana— High  School. 
Dayton— High  School. 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
Georgetown— High  SchooL 
Henderson— High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
LouisviUe— 

Boys'  High  School. 

Qirls'  High  School. 


Homer— High  SchooL 

Houma— Terrebonne  High  School. 

Monroe— Ouachita  Parish  High  SchooL 


Clarksdale— High  School. 
Greenville— High  School. 
Greenwood— High  School. 
Gulfport— High  School. 
Jackson— High  School. 


Ludlow— High  School. 
Lyndon— Kentucky  Military  IwttUute. 
Maysvillfr— High  School. 
Mount  Sterling— High  School. 
Newport— High  School. 
Owensboro— High  School. 
Paducah— High  SchooL 
Richmond— Model  High  School. 
Stanford— High  School. 
Sturgis— HJgh  School. 


LOXnSIANA. 


New  Orleans— Aidore  yetcman 

School. 
Shreveport— High  SchooL 


Manual  Trainim^ 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Laurel— High  School. 

McComb— High  School. 

Natchet— High  School. 

Port  Qihson— Chamberlain- Hunt  Academy. 


NOBTH  CAROLINA. 


Asheville— 

AshevilU  School. 

Bingham  School. 

City  High  SchooL 

St.  Oeneviev^a  College  and  Academy. 

Charlotte- 
High  SchooL 
Homer  Military  School. 

Durham- 
High  School. 
Trinity  Park  School. 


Elizabeth  City— High  SchooL 
Flat  RoclL— Fleet  School. 
Goldsboro— High  School. 
Greensboro— High  School. 
Llncolnton— /"(Mfff/fm  School. 
Raleigh— High  School. 
Warrenton— High  SchooL 
Wilmington— High  SchooL 
Winston-Salem— City  High  School. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Anderson— High  SchooL 

Bamberg— High  School. 

BennettsriUfi— High  School. 

Charleston- 
High  School. 
Porter  MiUtarf  Academy. 

Darlington— High  School. 

Florence— High  School. 


Benton— Polk  County  Hi|^  SohooL 
Chattanooga— 

OirU^  PrepanOorf  School. 

High  School. 

McCattUackool. 
Columbia— Jffitorf  Academy. 
Concord— Farragut  High  School. 
Covington— Byara-Hall  High  School. 
FajettevUle— J/or^n  Sdtool. 
Martin— Ife/VrHn  Training  Sckooi. 


Greenwood- High  School. 
Latta— High  School. 
Marion— High  SchooL 
North  Aogosta— Hi^  School. 
St.  Matthews— High  School. 
Spartanburg—  Wofford  Fitting  8du)ol, 
SummerviUe— High  School. 
Sumter— High  School. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis- 
City  High  SohooL 
Higbce  Sckooi. 
University  School, 

Nashville— 

Hume-Fogg  High  School. 
Montgomery-Bell  Academy. 

Pulaski—  Masney  Sdtool. 

Be^nnee—Seu>anee  Military  Academy. 

TuUahoma—J^eroM  and  Clarke  8du)ol. 


Abflene— High  School. 

AmarUlo— High  School. 

Austin- 
High  School. 
WhUi$a(kool. 

Beaumont— High  SchooL 

Belton— High  School. 

Bonham— High  School. 

Cameron— High  School. 

Corsioana— Hl^  School. 

Cleburne— High  School. 

Dallas- 
High  School. 
Oak  Cliff  High  School. 
TerrUl  Sckooi. 

El  Paso— High  School. 

Fort  Worth— High  School. 

Gainesville— High  School. 

Galveston— Ball  High  School. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Henderson— High  School. 


Alexandria— JE^piacopoJ  High  School. 
Bediord— Randolph'  Macon  Academy. 
Bristol— High  School. 
Charlottesville— High  School. 
Danville—  The  DanvOle  School. 
Front  Royai— Randolph-  Macon  Academy. 
Harrisonburg— High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lynchburg— High  School. 
Manassas— Agricultural  High  School. 
Norfblk— Maury  High  School. 
Petersburg— H 101  School. 
Portsmouth— High  Scho(ri. 


nnisboro— High  SchooL 
Houston— High  SchooL 
Longview— High  School. 
Marlin— High  School. 
Marshall— High  School. 
McGregor— High  SchooL 
Nacogdoches— High  SchooL 
Port  Arthur— High  School. 
Quanah— High  School. 
San  Angdo— High  School. 
San  Antoni(y— Academy. 
San  Marcos— Baptist  Academy, 
Sherman— High  School. 
Stamford— High  School. 
Sweetwater— High  School. 
Temple— Hi^  SchooL 
Terrell— High  School. 
Victoria— High  School. 
Waoo— High  School. 
Waxahachie— High  School. 
Wichita  Falls-High  SchooL 


VIBGINIA. 


Richmond- 
John  Marshall  High  School. 
McOtUre'e  University  Sckooi, 

Roanoke— City  High  School. 

South  Boston— High  School. 

Staunton— 
High  School. 
Stuart  Hall. 

Suffolk-nJeflerson  High  School. 

Winchester— iSAtftiondooA  Valley  Academy, 

Woodberry  Forest— iSdkoo/. 

Woodstock—  Massanutten  A  cademy, 

Wytheville— High  School. 
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WEST  VIBrOINIA. 


Beekley—IrutUuU. 
Benwood— Union  High  School. 
Bhiefleld— Beaver  High  School. 
Cairo— High  School. 
Cameron— Hi^  School. 
Ceredo— Ceredo-Kenova  High  S<diool 
Charleston— High  School. 
Chester— High  School. 
Clarlcsburg— High  School 
Davis— High  School. 
EUdns-High  School. 
Fairmount— High  School. 
Grafton— High  School. 
Hillsboro— High  School. 
Hhiton— High  School. 
Huntington- High  School 
Keyser— 

High  School. 

State  Preparatory  School. 
Kingwood— High  School. 
Mannington— High  School. 
Martinsbutg— High  School. 


Montgomery— State  Preparatory  School. 

Morgantown— High  School. 

Mount  Hope— High  SchooL 

New  Cumberland— Hi^  School. 

New  MarthisvUle— Magnolia  High  School 

Oak  Hfll— High  School. 

Parkersburg- High  School. 

Piedmont— High  School. 

Philippi— BrooddtM  InttUuU. 

St.  Maiys— High  School. 

Shinnston— Clay  District  Hig^  School 

Spencer— High  School. 

Terra  Alta— High  School. 

Thomas— High  School. 

Welch— High  School. 

Wellsburg— High  School 

Weston— High  School 

Wheeling— 

(Edgewood)  Tridelphia  District  High  School. 

High  School. 
Williamson— Hi|^  School. 
Wniiamstown— High  School 


New  England  College  Entrance  Certlllcate  Board. 

Members  of  the  board:  Amherst  College,  Bates  CoUege,  Boston  University,  Bowdoin  CoUege,  Brown 
University,  Colby  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Middlebury  College,  Mount  H(4yoke  Col- 
lege, Smith  College,  Tufts  College,  University  of  Vermont,  Wellesley  College,  Wesleyan  University,  Wil- 
liams College. 

A  school  to  be  approved  by  the  board  must— 

(1)  Give  satisiiEiotory  evidence  as  to  curriculum,  staff  of  teachers,  and  equipment; 

(2)  Be  able  to  prepare  for  college  according  to  some  one  of  the  recognized  plans  for  entering  a  college  rep* 
resented  on  the  board; 

*  «  *  *  0  *  0 

(4)  Have  sent  on  examination  within  a  period  of  three  years  preceding  the  time  ot  application  at  least 
two  students  to  one  or  more  of  the  colleges  represented  on  the  board. 

A  school  when  first  approved  is  placed  on  a  trial  list.  If  the  record  made  by  its  candidates  in  the  colleges 
represented  on  the  board  is  satisfactory,  it  is  then  placed  on  the  approved  list. 

Schools  approved  by  the  board.  May  12, 1914. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia— High  School 

Bridgeport— Cbttrftofid  8du>oL 

Bristol— High  SchooL » 

Central  Village— Plainfield  High  School  i 

Clinton— Morgan  SchooL 

Danbury— High  School 

Danielson— KiUingly  High  School 

Derby— High  School 

East  Hartford— High  School  i 

Greenwich— 

Academy. 

High  School 

Rosemary  HaU  SckoolA 
Hartford— Public  High  School 
Lakevllle—  Taeonk  School  for  ^irb. 
Meriden— High  School 
Middlebury—  Westover  SdMOl 
Middletown— 

High  School 

The  Misses  Patten's  School 


New  Britain— Public  High  School 
New  Haven— High  School 
New  London— 

BuVceley  School. 

waUams  Memorial  IwUhOe. 
New  Milford— High  School  i 
Newtown— High  School 
Norwalk— 

High  School. 

HUUide  School 
Norwalk— High  School. 
'SorwaXk—HiOside  School. 
Norwich— -FY««  Academy. 
Portland— High  School 
Putnam— High  School 
Redding— 5an/brd  School  > 
Ridgefleld— Scfcool » 
Seymour— High  School » 
Shelton— High  School 
Southington— Lewis  High  Sdiool 


i  On  the  trial  list  for  1914. 
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South  Manchester— High  SchooL 

Stamford- 
High  School 

T1U  Catherine  AUken  School. 
The  Stamford  Preparatory  SchooL 

Stonliigton— High  SchooL 

Btratford— High  SchooL  i 

Saf^eHd—Connectkut  Literary  ItutitutiotL 

ThompsonviUe— Enfield  Public  High  SchooL 

Vernon— Rockville  High  School. 

WaDingford— 

Central  District  High  SchooL 
The  ChoaU  School,  i     - 


Washingtoi 

The  Ounnery  School. 

Wykeham  Rise. 
Waterbury— 

Crosby  High  SchooL 

St.  Margaret* »  School. 
Watertown— rA«  Toft  SchooL 
West  Hartford— High  SchooL 
West  Haven— High  SchooL » 
WiUimantlc— Windham  High  SchooL 
Windsor— High  School. 
Winsted— OUb«rt  School. 


MAINE. 


Aabom— Edward  Little  High  School. 

Augusta— Cony  High  SchooL 

Bangoi^High  SchooL 

Bar  Harbor— High  SchooL 

Bath— Morse  High  SchooL 

BeUast— High  SchooL 

Bethel— OotOtf'*  Academy. 

Biddeford— High  SchooL 

BluehiU— BlttdktTI  Oeorge  Steven*  Academy. 

Bowdoinham— High  Sdiool.^ 

Brewer— High  SchooL 

BridgUm— High  SchooL 

Brunswick— High  SchooL 

Bucksport— .fiwt  Maine  Conference  Seminary. 

Calais— Academy. 

Camden— High  SchooL 

Charleston— J7i^^iiM  CUueical  Jrutitute. 

Cumberland  Center— Oreeley  Institute.^ 

Dexter— High  School. 

East  Livermore— Livermore  Falls  High  SchooL 

East  Machias:  Washington  Academy. 

Eastport:  Boynton  High  SchooL 

Ellsworth:  High  School. 

Farmington- 

Hi^  SchooL 

The  Abbott  School. 
Fort  Fairfield— High  School. 
Foxcrof  t— il  cademy. 
Treedom— Academy. 
Freeport- High  SchooL^ 
Fryeburg- il  cademy. 
Oorham— High  SchooL 
OuHford— High  SchooL 
Hallowell— High  S<diooL 
Hampden— Academy. 
Uebtim— Academy. 
Hinckley— Good  WiU  High  School.i 
Honlton— 

High  SchooL 

Bicker  Clateieol  Jnetitute. 


Kent's  Hill— lfa<n«  Weeleyan  Seminary. 
Lewiston— High  SchooL 
Lisbon  Falls— High  SchooL 
Machias— High  School.^ 
Madison— High  SchooL 
Newcastle— Lincoln  Acaden^. 
North  Bridgton— Brid^ton  Academy. 
Norway— High  School. 
Old  Town— High  SchooL 
Orono— High  School. 
Oxford— High  School.* 
PhilUps-High  School.^ 
Pittsfield— Jfain«  Central  InetituU. 
Portland— 

Deering  High  SchooL 

High  SchooL 

WaynfleU  School. 

Wtitbrook  Seminary. 
Presque  Isle— High  SchooL 
Richmond— High  School. 
Rockland— High  SchooL 
Rockport— High  School.* 
Rumford— Stephens  High  School. 
Saoo—  Thornton  Academy. 

Skowhegan— Skowhegan  High  School  and  Bloom- 
field  Academy. 
South  Berwick— Bertpfcfc  Academy.^ 
South  Paris— Paris  High  SchooL 
South  Portland— High  School. 
Topsham— High  SchooL* 
Vassalboro— Oak  Orooe  Seminary. 
Watervilte— 

Colbum  CUueical  Inttitute. 

High  School. 
Wells— High  School. 
Westbrook- High  SchooL 
Wilton— A  cademy. 
Winthrop— High  SchooL* 
York— High  School. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Abington-^Hlgh  SchooL 
Adams— High  SchooL 
Amhent— High  SchooL 
Andover— 

Abbot  Academy. 
PhiUipe  Academy, 
Punchard  High  SchooL 
Arlington— High  SchooL 


Ashbumham—  Gushing  Academy, 
Ashland— High  SchooL 
Athol— High  SchooL 
Attleboro— High  SchooL 
Aubumdale— IfOxr/Z  Seminary. 
Ayer— High  SchooL 
Barre— Henry  Woods  High  School. 
Belmont— High  SchooL 
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BOStOTk— 

Berkdey  PrepanUorf  SchooL 
Brighton  High  School. 
Mi9S  Cummingt* 9  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
East  Boston  High  SchooL 
English  High  SchooL 
Girls'  High  SchooL 
Girls'  Latin  SchooL 
Miu  Guild'9  and  Miss  Evan»'9  Sekool. 
HurUifHfton  Sdu)ol. 
Mechanics  Arts  High  SchooL 
Public  Latin  SchooL 
Boxbnry  High  SchooL 
South  Boston  High  SchooL 
The  von  Maeh  School  for  QirUA 
West  Roxbury  High  SchooL 
The  Win90T  School.^ 
Bndt0T6.—Academp. 
Brldgewater— High  SchooL 
Brimfleld— Hf(cftcoc*  Free  AcademifA 
Brockton— High  SchooL 
Brooldine— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  and  Latin  School. 
Chelsea— High  SchooL 
Chlcopee— High  School. 
Clinton— High  SchooL 
Concord— High  SchooL 
Dalton— High  SchooL 
Danvers— Holton  High  School. 
Dedham— High  School. 

Deerfleld— Academy  and  Dlcldnson  High  School. 
Easthampton— 
High  School. 
Wmi9ton  Seminary. 
East  Northfleld— JVwtfc/Wd  Seminarp. 
East  Weymouth— Weymouth  High  SchooL 
Everett— High  SchooL 
Fairhaven— High  School. 
Fall  River— B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  SchooL 
Falmouth— Lawrence  High  SchooL 
Fitchburg— High  SchooL 
Foxboro— High  School. 
Framingham— High  SchooL 
Franklin— 

Dean  Academy. 
Horace  Mann  High  SchooL 
Gardner— High  SchooL 
Gloucester— High  SchooL 
Grafton— High  School. 
Greenfield— High  SchooL 
Groveland — High  SchooL 
Hadley— Hopkins  Academy. 
Hatfield— Smt/A  Academy. 
Haverhill— High  SchooL 
Hlngham— High  SchooL 
Holllston— High  School. 
Holyoke— High  SchooL 
Hudson— High  School. 
Hyde  Park— Hl^  SchooL 
Kingston— High  SchooL 
Lawrence— High  SchooL 
Lee— High  School. 
Jjelcestet— Academy. 


Leominster— High  SchooL 
Lexington— High  SchooL 
Lowell- 
High  SchooL 
Boger9  Hall  Sdwii. 
Lynn- 
Classical  High  SchooL 
English  High  SchooL 
Malden^High  SchooL  . 
Manchestei^-Story  Higb  Schoc^ 
Mansfield— High  SchooL 
Marblehead— High  School. 
Marion—  Tabor  Academy. 
Marlborough— High  SchooL 
Maynard— High  School. 
Medford— High  SchooL 
Melrose— High  SchooL 
Methuen— High  SchooL 
Middleboro— High  SchooL 
MiUbrd— High  SchooL 
Milton— High  School. 
Monson— it  oademy. 
Mount  Hermon— Boy*'  School. 
Natick— 

High  SchooL 

Walnut  HiU  Schodfof  OirU. 
Needhant— High  School. 
New  Bedlbrd— High  SchooL 
Newburyport— High  and  Putnam  Schools. 
Newton— ifbunt  Ida  School  for  Otrl9. 
NewtonviUe— 

Newton  Hi^  SchooL 
Technical  High  SchooLi 
North  Adams— Drury  High  School. 
Northampton- 
High  SchooL 

JfiM  Oapen'9  School  for  OirU. 
St  Michael's  High^School. 
The  Mary  A.  Bumham  School  for  OirU, 
North  Andover— Johnson  High  SchooL 
North  Attleboro— High  SchooL » 
North  Brookfleld— High  School. 
Norton- 
High  School. 
Wheaton  Seminary. 
Norwood— High  SchooL 
Orange— High  SchooL 
Palmer— High  School. 
Peabody— High  SchooL 
Pepperell— High  SchooL  i 
Pittsfield- 
High  SchooL 
Mi99  Hall'9  School. 
Plymouth— High  SchooL 
Provincetown— High  SchooL 
Qufaicy— 

High  School. 
Woodward  In9titiUe. 
Revere— High  School. 
Rockland— High  School. 
Salem— Classical  and  High  SchooL 
Sandwich— High  SchooL 
Saugus— High  School. 
Scituate— High  SchooL 
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Sharozi— High  School. 
Shelbtim^— Anns  Academy. 
Somorvllle— High  School. 
South  Baintre&^Thajfer  Academy. 
Southbridge— High  School. 
South  ByteAd—Dummer  AeadempA 
Springfield— 

Amaiean  International  College. 

Central  High  School. 

TheElTne, 

The  UacDuffee  School  for  Oirlt. 

Technical  High  School. 
Stoneham—High  School. 
Stoughton—Klmball  High  School. 
Sudbury— High  School.^ 
Swampscott^High  School. 
Taunton— High  School. 
Turners  Falls— High  School. 
Upton— High  School. 
Uxbridge— High  School. 
Wakefield— High  School. 
Waltham- High  School 
Ware— High  School. 
Wareham— Hi^  School. 
Warren— Hi^  SchooL 


Webstei^High  School. 
Wellesley— 

Dana  High  School. 

Hi^  SchooL 
West  Bridgewater— 

Howard  High  School. 

Howard  SenUnarp. 
Westfleld— High  School. 
West  Springfield- High  SchooL^ 
WhitinsvUle-Northbrldge  High  School. 
Whitman— Public  High  School. 
Wilbraham— il  cademy. 
Williamstown— High  School. 
Winchendon— Murdock  High  SchooL 
Winchester— High  School. 
Wfaithrop— High  School. 
Wobum— High  School. 
Wollaston— Qu  jncy  Mantion  School. 
Worcester^ 

Aeademp. 

Classical  High  School. 

English  High  School. 

Kimball  School. 

Souta  High  School. 
Wrentham— High  School. 


NEW  HAMPSHTKE. 


AndOTer— Prodor  Academy, 

Ba-Un— High  SchooL 

Cbremont— Stevens  High  SchooL 

Concord- 
High  SchooL 

St.  Marfe  School/or  OirU. 
8L  Paul' 9  School. 

D«Ty— PinkCTton  Academy. 

E^reter— 

PhUJips  Exeter  Academy. 
Rcbinean  Seminary. 

Franklin— High  SchooL 

Hanover— High  SchooL 

Hillsboro— High  School.^ 

Keene— High  School. 

Kingston— 5an6om  Seminary. 

Laoonia— High  SchooL 

Lancaster— High  SchooL 

Lebanon- High  SchooL 


Harrington  Center— High  School. 
Bristol— Colt  Memorial  High  SchooL 
Central  Falls— High  School. 
East  Orteawkih— Academy. i 
East  Providence— High  SchooL 
Newport— Rogers  High  SchooL 
Pawtucket— High  School. 
Providanoe— 

Classical  High  SchooL 

(Transton  High  SohooL 

English  High  School. 


Lisbon— High  SchooL 
Littleton— High  SchooL 
Manchester— High  SchooL 
Ideridea—KimbaU  UiUon  Academy, 
Milford— High  SchooL 
Milton— Nute  High  SchooL 
Nashua— High  SchooL 
New  Hampton— Xtterary  Institution.^ 
New  London— OoJfty  Academy. 
Newport— Richards  High  SchooL 
Plttsfleld— High  SchooL 
Plymouth— High  SchooL 
Portsmouth— High  SchooL 
Rochester— High  School. 
Somersworth— High  School. 
Stratford— High  SchooL 
Tllton— 5«7nifiary. 
Warner— Simons  Free  High  School. 
'WoltehOTO— Brewster  Free  Academy. 


BHODE  ISLAND. 


Providence— Continued. 
Hope  Street  High  School. 
Mist  Wheeler's  School. 
Morris  Heights  School.i 
Moses  Brown  School. 
Technteal  High  SchooL 

Wakefield— South  Kingstown  High  School. 

Warwick— High  School. 

Westerly— High  SchooL 

Wickford— North  Kingstown  High  School. 

Woonsocket— High  School. 
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VEBMONT. 


Barre— 

Qoddard  Seminarii. 

Spaulding  High  School. 
Barton— Academy. 
Bellows  Falls— High  ScbooL 
Bennington— High  School. 
Bethel— Whitoomb  High  SchooL 
Bradford— Academy. 
Brandon— High  SchooLi 
Brattleboro— High  SchooL 
Burlington— High  School. 
Chester— High  School.^ 
Essex— Essex  Junction  High  School. 
Fairfax- £enoi0»  Free  Academy. 
Fair  Haven— High  School. 
Hardwick— Academy. 
Jerico— High  School.* 
Johnson— Hi^  School. 
Ludlow— Black  River  Academy. 
Lyndon  Center— Lyndon  IntUtuU. 
Manchester— Burr  and  Burton  Seminary. 
Montpelier— 

High  School. 

Seminarff. 


IforrisviUe— People's  Academy. 

Newport— High  School. 

North  Cnftsbury—  Crafttburf  Aeademy, 

Orleans— High  School.i 

Poultney—  Troff  Conference  Academff. 

Proctor— High  School 

Randolph— High  School. 

Riohford— High  School. 

Rutland— High  School. 

St  Albans— High  School. 

St  Johnsbury— Aoodemy. 

Saxtons  River—  Vermont  Academy, 

South  Royalt(m— High  SchooL 

Springfield- High  SchooL 

Stowfr— High  SchooL 

Townshoid— L«2and  and  Gray  Seminary, 

Vergemies— High  SchooL 

Waterbury— High  SchooL 

White  River  Junction— Hartford  High  SebooL 

Woodstock- High  SchooL 


North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

The  following  constitute  the  standards  for  accrediting  secondary  schools  for  the  present  year  (1914): 

1.  No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  require  15  units  for  graduation.  More  than  20  periods 
per  week  should  be  discouraged. 

2.  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  teachers  of  academic  subjects  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation 
from  a  college  belonging  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  CoUeges  and  Secondary  Schools.  After  1915 
the  preparation  of  the  teacher  shall  include  at  least  11  semester  hours  in  education.  This  shall  Include 
special  study  of  the  subject  matter  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  Such  requirements  shall  not 
be  construed  as  retroactive. 

3.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  should  not  exoeod  5, 
each  to  extend  over  at  least  40  minutes  in  the  clear.  The  board  of  inspectors  wiU  reject  all  schoob  having 
more  than  6  recitation  periods  per  day  for  any  teacher. 

4.  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  taught 

5.  The  location  and  construction  ot  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms, 
the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  closets,  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of 
cleaning  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

6.  The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  acquired  habits  of  thought  and  study,  the  general  Intellectual  and 
moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore  only  schools  ^R^ch  rank  well  In  these  particu- 
lars, as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thoroughgoing,  sympathetic  Inspection,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for 
the  list. 

7.  The  association  will  decline  to  consider  any  school  whose  teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  four 
teachers  of  academic  subjects,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent.  The  association  recommends  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  manual  training,  household  arts,  and 
commercial  subjects,  into  schools  where  local  conditions  render  such  introduction  feasible,  but  the  Inspec- 
tors will  hold  that  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  must  be  added  to  provide  adequately  for  such 
instruction. 

9.  No  school  whose  records  show  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  on  average  attendance, 
shall  be  accredited.    The  association  recommends  25  as  a  maximum. 

Schools  accredited  March  20, 1914. 

COLORADO. 


Aspen- High  SchooL 

Boulder— Colorado  State  Preparatory  SchooL 

Canon  City- 
High  SchooL 
South  Canon  City  High  School. 


Cotorado  City— High  SchooL 
Colorado  Springs— Hi^  SchooL 
Cripple  Creek— High  School. 
Delta— High  School. 
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T>taiy«t— 

East  Side  High  School 

Manual  Training  High  School. 

North  Side  High  SchooL 

Booth  Side  High  School. 

West  Side  High  School. 
Thuango— High  Sdiool. 
Eaton— High  Sdiool. 
Fort  Collins— Hi^  School. 
Fcirt  Morgan— High  School. 
Froita— Hi^  School. 
Olenwood— Garfield  County  High  School. 
Golden— High  Sdiool. 
Grand  Junction— High  School. 
Greelef- High  School. 


Lamar— High  School. 

Las  Animas— Bent  County  High  School. 

La  Junta— High  School. 

LeadvlUe— High  School. 

Longmont— High  School. 

Loveland— High  School. 

Monte  VistiH-High  School. 

Pueblo- 
High  School  (District  1). 
High  School  (District  20). 

Rocky  Ford— High  School. 

Sallda— High  School. 

Telluride-High  School. 

Trinidad— High  SchooL 

Victor— High  School.^ 


ILLINOIS. 


Aledo— DruTf  Aeadem$, 
Alton— High  SchooL 
Aurora — 

East  High  SchooL 

Jenningt  SenUnarp, 

West  HI^  School. 
Batavla— High  SchooL 
Beardstown- High  SchooL 
BeUeviUe-High  SchooL 
Betvidere— High  SchooL 
Bloomington— High  SchooL 
Blue  Island— High  School. 
Bridgeport— High  School  (Township). 
CafaD— High  SchooL 
Canton— High  SchooL 
Carlinville— High  SchooL 
Carthage— CoUei^e  Academp. 
Centralia— High  School  (Township). 
Champaign— High  SchooL 
Oiarleston— High  SchooL 
ChJoaffo— 

Austin  High  SchooL 

Bowen  HI|^  School. 

Calumet  High  SchooL 

Carl  Sdiurs  HI^  School 

Crane  Technical  High  SchooL 

Curtis  Hi^  SchooL 

Englewood  High  School. 

J*.  W.  Parker  School. 

Harrison  Technical  High  SchooL 

Bartard  SekooL 

Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 

Kmwood  InttUvU. 

Lake  High  SchooL 

Lake  View  High  SchooL 

Lane  Technical  High  SchooL 

latin  School. 

Logola  Academp. 

ManhaU  High  SchooL 

MeKtailey  High  SchooL 

Medm  High  SchooL 

PhilUps  Hic^  SchooL 

Seon  Hig^  SchooL 

Tuley  Hig^  SohooL 

UniienUjf  BIgh  Sdiool. 

WaOer  High  School. 
Cbkago  Heights— Bk>om  Township  Hi^  SchooL 
Cioero— J.  Sterling  Morton  Township  High  School. 
CUntoD— High  SchooL 


CoUinsviUe— High  School  (Township). 

Danvnie— High  School. 

Decatur— High  SchooL 

De  Kalb— High  School  (Township). 

Des  Plaines— Maine  Township  High  School. 

Dixon— 

High  SchooL 

North  High  SchooL 
Downers  Grove— High  SchooL 
Dundee— High  SchooL 
Duquoin— High  School  (Township). 
East  St.  Louis— High  SchooL 
Ed¥rardsviIIe— High  SchooL 
Elgin- 

Aeademp. 

High  SchooL 
Elmhurst— foan^Ikol  Proteminar. 
Evanston— 

Aeademp. 

High  School  (Township). 
Preeport— High  SchooL 
Galesburg— High  SchooL 
Galva— High  School. 
Geneseo— High  School  (Township). 
Geneva— High  SchooL 

Gibson  City— Drummer  Township  High  School. 
Qodtny—MonHeeUo  Seminarp. 
Granite  City— High  SchooL 
Harrisburg— High  School  (Township). 
Harvard— High  SchooL 
Harvey— Thornton  Township  High  SchooL 
Highland  Park— 

Deerfldd  Township  High  School. 

Nortkwutem  MilUarp  Academp. 
Hinsdale— High  SchooL 
Hoopeston— High  SchooL 
Jacksonville— 

High  SchooL 

UttnoU  Woman*a  CoOeffe  Academp, 

Whipple  Academp, 
Joliet— High  School  (Township). 
Kankakee— High  School. 
Eenilworth— New  Trier  Township  High  School. 
Kewanee— High  SchooL 
La  Orange— Lyons  Township  High  SchooL 
Lake  Forest— 

Academp, 

Ferrp  EaU. 
La  Salle— La  Salle-Peru  Township  High  SchooL 
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LawreocevOle— High  School  (Township). 

Lexington— High  SchooL 

Lincoln— High  School. 

Lockport— H  gh  School  (Township). 

Lovington— High  School  (Township). 

Macomb— 

Academic  Department  of  Normal  School. 

High  School. 
Marengo— High  School. 
Marshall— High  School  (Township). 
Mattoon— High  School. 
Maywood— Proviso  Township  High  School. 
Moline— High  School. 
Moimiouth— High  SohooL 
Morgan  Park— 

Aeademf, 

High  School  (Township). 
Morris— High  School. 
Morrison— High  School. 
Mount  Carroll— J^rancM  Shiner  School. 
Mount  Vernon— High  School  (Township). 
Murphysboro— High  School  (Township). 
Naperville— 

High  School. 

Northwesttm  College  Academy. 
Normal— High  School. 
Oak  Park— Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township 

High  School. 
Onarga— Orand  Prairie  Seminary. 
Ottawa— High  School  (Township) 
Paris— High  School. 
Paxton— High  School. 
Pekin— High  School. 


Peoria— 

BraOlqf  Polytecknie  InttituU. 

(Central  High  School. 

Manual  Training  High  SchooL 
Polo— High  SchooL 
Pontiao— High  School  (Township). 
Princeton— High  School  (Township). 
Quincy— High  SchooL 
Riverside— High  School. 
Robinson— High  School  (Township). 
Rochelle— High  SchooL 
Rockford— High  SchooL 
Rock  Island— 

Auguttana  Academy. 

Hi^  SchooL 
St.  Charles— High  SchooL 
Savannah— High  School  (Township). 
ShelbyvOle— High  School. 
Sterling— High  School  (Township). 
Streator— High  School  (Township). 
Sullivan— High  SchooL 
Sycamore— High  SchooL 
Taytorville— High  School  (Township). 
Tuscola— High  SchooL 
Upper  Alton—  WeaUm  Military  Academy. 
Urbana— High  SchooL 
Watseka— High  SchooL 
Waukegan— High  School  (Township). 
West  Chicago— High  SchooL 
Wheaton— 

Academy, 

High  SchooL 
Woodstock— High  School. 


INDIANA. 


Alexandria— High  School 

Anderson— High  SchooL 

Attica— High  School. 

Bedford— High  School. 

Bloomington— High  School. 

Brazil— High  School. 

Connersvillfr— 

Elmhurtt  School. 
High  SchooL 

Crawfordsvill^— High  Schooi 

Crown  Point— High  SchooL 

Culver— if  j/itory  Academy. 

Decatur— High  School. 

East  Chicago— High  School. 

Elkhart-High  School. 

Evansvill^— High  School. 

Fort  Wayne— High  School. 

Frankfort— High  School. 

Franklin— High  School. 

Gary— High  School. 

Goshen— High  SchooL 

Hammond— High  School. 

Hartford  City— High  School. 

Howe— High  School. 

Huntington— High  SchooL 

Indianapolis- 
Manual  Training  High  SohooL 
Shortrldg»-High  School. 

JefFersonvllle— High  School. 

Kendallvnie— High  School. 

Kokomo— High  SchooL 

La&tyette— High  School. 

La  Oniige— High  SchooL 


La  Porte— High  School. 

Lawienoeburg- High  SchooL 

Lebanon— High  SchooL 

Logansport— High  School. 

Madison— High  School. 

Michigan  City— High  School. 

Mishawaka— High  School. 

Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 

Mnnci^— High  School. 

New  Castle-High  SchooL 

Noblesville-Hlgh  SchooL 

North  Manchester— High  SchooL 

Peru— High  School. 

Plymouth— High  SchooL 

Princeton— High  School. 

Rensselaer— High  SchooL 

Richmond— High  School. 

Rochester— High  School. 

Rushville— High  SchooL 

ShelbyviUe-High  SchooL 

Sheridan— High  School. 

South  Bend— High  SchooL 

Snllivan— High  School. 

Terre  Haute— 

(}arfleld  High  SchooL 
Normal  Training  High  Schoo. 
waey  High  SchooL 

Union  City— High  School. 

Valparaiso—High  SchooL 

Wabash— High  SchooL 

Washington— High  School. 

West  Lafayette— High  School. 

Whiting— High  School. 
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IOWA. 


Albla— High  School. 
Algonft— High  SchooL 
Audubon— High  School. 
Boone— High  School. 
Burlington— High  SchooL 
Carroll— High  School. 
Cedar  Falla— 

High  School. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Training  SchooL 
Cedar  Rapid»-High  SchooL 
Centervlile— High  SchooL 
ChArles  City— High  SchooL 
Cherolcee— High  SchooL 
Clarinda— High  School. 
Clinton— High  School. 
Coming— High  School. 
Corydon- High  SchooL 
Council  Blufb— High  SchooL 
Cresoo— High  SchooL 
Creston— High  SchooL 
Davenport— High  SchooL 
Deoorah— High  Sdiool. 
Denison— High  SchooL 
Dee  Moines— 

East  High  SchooL 

North  High  School. 

Weet  High  School. 
Dubuque— High  Sdiool. 
Eagle  Grove— High  SchooL 
Elkader— High  SchooL 
Fairfield— High  SchooL 
Fort  Dodge— High  SchooL 
Fort  Madison— High  SchooL 
Qrinnell— High  SchooL 


Ida  Grove— High  SchooL 
Independence— High  SchooL 
Indianola— High  School. 
Iowa  City— High  School. 
Keokuk— High  School. 
Lemar»— High  SchooL 
Logan— High  SchooL 
Manchester— High  SchooL 
Maquoketa— High  SchooL 
Marengo— High  SchooL 
Marshalltown— High  SchooL 
Mason  City— High  SchooL 
Missouri  Valley— High  SchooL 
Mount  Pleasant— High  SchooL 
Muscatine— High  School. 
Newton— High  School. 
Osage— High  School. 
Onaw»— High  School. 
Oskaloosa- High  SchooL 
Ottumwa— High  School. 
Red  Oak— High  School. 
Rockwell  City— High  SchooL 
Sao  City— High  Schooi. 
Sheldon— High  SchooL 
Skmx  City— High  SchooL 
Spencer- High  SchooL 
Villisca— High  SchooL 
Vinton— High  SchooL 
Washington— High  School. 
Waterloo- 
East  High  SchooL 
West  High  SchooL 
Waverly— High  SchooL 
Weet  Liberty— High  SchooL 


Abilene— High  School. 

AkoA— High  SchooL 

Anthony— High  SchooL 

Arkansas  City— High  SchooL 

Atchison— High  SchooL 

Baldwin— BaJt«r  Aeademff. 

Burlington— High  School. 

Chanut»— High  School. 

Chapman— Dickinson  County  High  SchooL 

Cherokee— Crawford  County  High  School. 

Cherryvale— High  SchooL 

Clay  Center— Clay  County  High  SchooL 

CotTtoyriUe— High  SchooL 

Columbus— Cherokee  County  High  SchooL 

Concordia- High  School. 

Cottonwood  Falls— Chase  County  High  SchooL 

Dodge  City— High  SchooL 

Efllngluun— Atchison  County  High  SchooL 

El  Dorado— High  SchooL 

Emporia— 

Hig^  SchooL 

Lewii  Academy, 
Eurekft— High  SchooL 
Fort  Scott— High  SchooL 
Gamett— High  School. 
Great  Bend— High  SchooL 
Herington— High  SchooL 
Hitwath»-High  SchooL 


Holton— Hig^  SchooL 

Horton— High  School. 

Humboldt— High  SchooL 

Hutchinson— High  SchooL 

Independence— Montgomery  County  High  SchooL 

lolft— High  SchooL 

Junctfon  City— High  SchooL 

Kansas  City- 
High  SchooL 
^umner  High  School  (colored). 

Kingman— High  School. 

Kinsley— High  School. 

Lawrence— High  SchooL 

Leavenworth— High  SchooL 

MoPherson— High  SchooL 

Marion— High  School. 

MarysvOle— High  SchooL 

Minneapolis— High  School. 

Neodesha— High  School. 

Newton— 

Beihel  Academy. 
High  SchooL 

Nkdcerson— Reno  County  High  School. 

Obeilin— Decatur  County  High  School. 

Olathe— High  School. 

Ottawa — 

High  SchooL 
UfUventty  Academiy, 
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Paola— High  ScbooL 
Peabody—Hlgh  School 
Pratt— High  School 
Pittsburg— High  School 
Sabetha^High  School 
Salioa— High  School 
Seneca— High  School 
Stafford— High  School 
Sterling— High  School 


Adrian— High  School 

Albion— High  School 

Alma— High  School 

Alpen&— High  School. 

Ann  Arbor— High  School 

Battle  Creek- High  School 

Bay  City- 
East  side— High  School 
West  side— High  School 

Benton  Harbor— High  School. 

Bessemer— High  School 

Big  Rapids— 

Ferris  InstUuU. 
High  School 

Birmingham— High  School 

Boyne  City— High  School 

Cadillac-High  School 

Calumet— High  School 

Charlevoix— High  School. 

Cheboygan— High  School 

Charlotte— High  School 

Coldwater^High  School. 

Crystal  Falls— High  School 

Detroit- 
Central  High  School 
Eastern  High  School 
Higgins  High  School. 
Liggett  School. 
McMillan  High  School 
University  School. 
Western  High  School 

Dollar  Bay— High  School 

Dowagiao— High  School 

Escanaba— High  School. 

Evarts— High  School. 

Flint-High  School. 

Fremont— High  School 

Gladstone— High  School. 

Grand  Rapids- 
Central  High  School. 
John  Calvin,  Jr.,  High  School 
Union  High  School 

Grand  Haven— High  School. 

Greenville— High  School. 

Gwinn— High  School. 

Hancock— High  School. 

Hart— High  School 

Hastings— High  School 

Highland  Park— High  School 

HUlsdale-High  School 

Holland— High  School 

Houghton— High  School 


Topeka— 

High  School 

Washburn  Aeademif, 
Wakeeny— Trego  County  High  School 
Washington— High  School 
Wellington— Sumner  County  High  Bduxd. 
Wichita-High  School 
Winfleld— High  School 


HICHiaAN. 


Hudson— High  School, 
lona— High  School 
Iron  Mountain— High  School 
Ironwood— High  School 
Ishpeming— High  School 
Jackson— High  School 
Kalamazoo— High  School. 
Lake  Linden— High  School 
Lansing— High  School 
Lowell— High  School 
Ludhigton— High  School. 
Manistee— High  School 
Manistique— High  School 
Marshall— High  School 
Marquette— High  School 
Mason— High  School 
Menominee— High  School. 
Midland— High  School 
Monroe— High  School 
Muskegon— Hi^  School 
Mount  Clemens— High  School 
Mount  Pleasant— High  School 
Negaunee— High  School 
Newberry— High  School 
Nik»-High  School 
Norway— High  School 
Ontonagon— High  School. 
Otsego— High  School 
Owosso— High  School 
Painesdale— High  School 
Paw  Paw— High  School 
Petoskey— High  School 
Pontiao— High  School. 
Port  Huron— High  School 
Portland— High  School 
River  Rouge— High  School. 
Saginaw— 

East  side— High  School 
West  side— High  School 
Sault  Bte.  Marie— High  School 
South  Haven— High  School 
St.  Johns— High  School 
St.  Joseph— High  School 
St.  Louis— High  School. 
Sturgis— High  School 
Three  Rivers— High  School 
Traverse  City— High  School 
Unfon  City— High  School. 
Wakefield- High  School 
Williamston— High  School 
Wyandotte— High  School 
Yp6i]anti-High  School 
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XINNBSOTA. 


Albert  Lofr-Higli  SdiooL 
Ahnrandria— HjghSdiool. 
Anoia-^Hjgh  BchooL 
Aastiii— HJ^  SohooL 
B«mldii— Hi^  SdiooL 
BhM  Eartb—Hj^  School 
Brainard—HJsfa  School 
Canby— High  School 
CaiJdiolm—Hj^  School 
C3oqiMi— High  School 
ColaniD»— High  Sdiool 
Crookstoo— High  School 
Detroit— Hi^  Sdiool 
Dnhitb— Ceotral  Hi^  SdiooL 
East  Grand  Forks— High  Sdiool 
Ely— Higb  School 
Eveieth— Hi^  Sdiool 
Faimioot— High  Sdu)ol 
Faribaiilt— 

High  School 

Skattudt  MitUatf  Academy. 
Fergus  Falls— Hi^  School 
Oilbart— High  School 
Olmooe— High  School. 
Orand  R^>ids— High  Sdiool 
Hastings— High  Sdiool 
Hector— High  School 
Hibbing— High  School 
Hutdiinson— High  School 
Jaoksoo— High  School 
Lake  City— Hi^  School 
Litchfield— High  Sdiool 
Little  Fans-High  School 
Loveme— High  School. 
Maokato— High  Sdiod. 
MarshaU-Hi^  School 
Mlmieapolis— 

Central  High  Sdiool. 

East  High  Sdiool 


MhiDeapoU»-<}onthined. 
North  Hi^  Sdiool 
South  Hi^  Sdiool 
West  Hi^  Sdiool 

Montevideo— Hi^  Sdiool 

If  oorhead— Hi^  Sdiool 

Morris-High  Sdiool 

New  XTlm— Hi^  School 

Northfleld— High  School 

Owatonna — 
Hi^  Sdiool 
PiSUfmrjf  Aeaiemp. 

Pipestone— Hi^  Sdiool 

Red  Wing— Hi0i  Sdiool 

Redwood  Falls— High  Sdiool 

Rochester— Hi^  School 

St.  Qoad- High  Sdiool 

St.  James— High  School    . 

St.  Paul- 
Central  High  School 
aereland  Hi^  Sdiool 
Humboldt  High  School. 
John  A.  Johnson  High  Sdiool 
Medianio  Arts  High  Sdiool 

St.  Peter— Hi^  School 

Sauk  Center— Hi^  Sdiool 

Sleepy  Eye-High  School 

Spring  VaUey— High  Sdiool 

StiUwater— High  School. 

Thief  River  Fall»-Hi^  Sdiool 

Two  Harbors— High  Sdiool 

Virginia-High  School. 

Wadena-High  School 

Waseca— Hi^  School 

Wdls— High  School 

WOlmar— High  School 

Windom— High  School. 

Winona— High  School. 

Worthington— High  Sdiool 


HISSOTJBI. 


BoonvfDe— £napfr  MilUarp  School 

Butler- High  School 

Cameron— High  Sdiool 

CarroUton— High  School. 

Carthage— High  School 

Chfllicothe-High  Sdiool 

Clayton— High  Schod. 

Columbia— 

CftrMlon  CbOege  Aeademf. 
High  Sdiool 

Stepkent  College  Academy, 
University  High  School 

Fayette-Higfa  School 

Fredflricktown— High  School 

Fulton— 

High  Sdiool 

Wm.  Wood*  College  Academy, 

Hannibal— High  Sdiool. 
City- 
Central  High  School 
North  East  High  Sohodl 
Wti^iwrt  High  Sdiool 


Kennett— High  School. 

Kirkwood— High  School. 

Lebanon— High  School 

Lexington- 
High  Sdiool. 
Wenhportk  IfUUarjf  Academy, 

Maplewood— High  School. 

Mary  vUle— High  School 

Mexloo- 

High  School. 

Hardin  OoUege  Academy. 

Nevada— Cbtt^y  College  Academy. 

Paris— High  School. 

Poplar  Bluff- High  School. 

St  Charles- 
High  School 
Lindenwood  College  Academy 

St.  Joseph— High  School 

St.  Louis- 
Central  High  School. 
ForettPark  College  Academy 
Bbtmer  HalL 
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8t.  Louis— Continued. 
McKlnley  High  SchooL 
Manual  Trainh^/  SchooltWiiuihington  University, 
Marjf  Institute. 
Smith  Academy. 
Soldan  High  School. 
Sumner  High  SchooL 
Yeatman  High  School. 


Savannah— Hi^  School. 
Sedalia— High  School. 
Shelbina  Hi^  School. 
Slater— High  SchooL 
Trenton— High  SchooL 
Webb  City— High  School. 
Webster  Groves— High  SchooL 
Wellston— High  SchooL 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda— High  SchooL 
Billings-High  School. 
Butte— High  School. 
Bozeman— Gallatin  County  High  SchooL 
Bigtimber— Sweet  Grass  County  High  School. 
Deer  Lodge— Powell  County  High  SchooL 
Dillon— Beaverhead  County  High  School. 
Glendive— Dawson  County  High  SchooL 


Great  Falls— High  SchooL 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Havre— High  SchooL 
Helena— High  SchooL 
Kalispell— Flathead  County  High  SchooL 
Lewistown— Fergus  County  High  School. 
Miles  City— Custer  County  High  SchooL 
Missoula— County  High  School. 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance— High  SchooL 
Ashland— High  SchooL 
Auburn— High  School. 
Aurora— High  School. 
Beatrice— High  School. 
Blah^High  SchooL 
Columbia— High  SchooL 
Crete— 

Doane  Academy. 

High  School. 
David  City— High  SchooL 
Edgai^High  School. 
Fairbiuy— High  SchooL 
Fairmount— High  SchooL 
Falls  City— High  School. 
Franklin— il  cademy. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Friend— High  School. 
Fullerton— High  SchooL 
Grand  Island— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Hastings— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Havelock— High  SchooL 
Hebron— High  SchooL 
Holdrege— High  School. 
Kearney— High  School. 
Lincoln- 
High  School. 

Nebratht  MUitary  Academy. 


Lincoln— Continued. 

Teachers'  College  High  School,  UnJveraity  of 
Nebraska. 

McCook— High  SchooL 

Nebraska  City— High  School. 

Neligh— High  SchooL 

Newman  Grove— High  SchooL 

Norfolk-Hi^  SchooL 

North  Platte-High  School. 

Omaha— 

SnumeU  HaU. 
High  SchooL 

Osceola— High  School. 

Pawnee— High  SchooL 

Schuyler— High  School. 

Scottsblufl— High  SchooL 

Seward— High  SchooL 

Shelton— High  School. 

Sidney— High  School. 

South  Omaha— High  School. 

Superioi^High  School. 

Teoumseh— High  SchooL 

Tekamah— High  School. 

University  Place- 
High  SchooL 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  Academy, 

Wahoo— High  School. 

Wayne— High  School. 

West  Point— High  SchooL 

WUber— High  School. 

York— High  School. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Agricultural   Collie— Agricultural    and    Manual 

Training  High  SchooL 
Beach— High  School. 
Bismarck— High  School. 
Bottineau— High  School. 
Cando— High  School. 
Carrington— High  SchooL 
Casselton— High  SchooL 
Devils  Lake— High  SchooL 
Dickinson— High  SchooL 
Fargo— High  SchooL 
Grafton— High  SchooL 
Grand  Forks— High  SchooL 
Hope— High  School. 
Jamegtown— Hit^  SohooL 


Kenmare— High  SchooL 
Lakota— High  School. 
La  Moure— High  SchooL 
Langdon— High  School. 
Larimore— High  SchooL 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Mandan— High  SchooL 
Mlnot— High  School. 
New  Rockford— High  SchooL 
Park  River— High  School. 
University— Model  High  School. 
VaUey  City— High  School. 
Wahpeton— High  SchooL 
Williston— High  School. 
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OHIO. 


Akron— 

Buekiel  Aeademp. 

Central  High  ScbooL 

South  High  School. 
AUianoe—High  School. 
Ashland— High  School 
Ajihtabnla^High  School. 
Ashtabula  Harbor— High  School. 
Athens— High  School. 
Barberton— High  School. 
BeOaire— High  School. 
BeUefontaine— High  School. 
B^leyae— High  School. 
Bhzman— His^  School. 
Bowling  Qreen— High  Scl(ooL 
Bryan— High  School. 
BacyTU»— High  School. 
Cambridge— High  School. 
Canal  Dover- High  School. 
Canton— High  School. 
CeUna— High  School. 
Chardon^High  School. 
Chicago  Junction— High  School. 
ChlUioothe— High  School. 
Cindnnati— 

CoUtQe  PTeparatory  School  for  Otrlt. 

Fraftklin  School. 

Hartwell  High  School. 

Hughes  High  School. 

Wahiut  Hills  High  School. 

Woodward  High  SohooL 

University  School. 
CirdeviUe— High  SchooL 
Cleveland- 
Central  High  School. 

East  High  School. 

East  Technical  High  School. 

Olenville  High  School. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

West  High  School. 

West  Technical  High  School. 

Unisersitp  School. 
Cleveland  Heights— High  SchooL 
College  Hill— OJUo  Military  InttituU. 
Columbus— 

Clinton  High  School. 

East  Hl^  School. 

North  High  School. 

South  High  School. 

School/or  Oirlt, 

West  High  School. 
Cooneaut— High  SchooL 
Coshocton— High  SchooL 
Cuyahoga  Falls— High  SohooL 
Dayton— 

Steele  High  SchooL 

St.  Mttr9*9  Inttitute, 

Stivers  Manual  Training  High  School. 
Defiance— High  SchooL 
Delaware— High  SchooL 
Delpho»-High  SchooL 
Domisan— Hic^  SchooL 
East  Cleveland— High  School. 
East  Liverpool— High  SchooL 
EaatPaVwtine   High  SchooL 


Eaton— High  School. 
Elyria— High  School. 
Fhidlay— High  SchooL 
Fostoriar-High  SchooL 
Fremont— High  School. 
Gallon— High  School. 
Qallipolis— High  SchooL 
Geneva— High  SchooL 
GranvlUe— DoafM  Academy. 
Greenfield— High  SchooL 
Greenville— High  SchooL 
Hamilton— High  SchooL 
HiUsboro— High  School. 
Ironton— High  School. 
Jackson— High  SchooL 
Jefferson— High  School. 
Kent— High  SchooL 
Kenton— High  School. 
Lakewood— High  School. 
Lancaster— High  School. 
Lima— High  SchooL 
Lisbon— High  School. 
Lockland— High  School. 
Logan— High  SchooL 
London— High  SchooL 
Lorain— High  School. 
ICadisonviUe— High  SchooL 
Mansfield- High  School. 
Marietta^High  SchooL 
Marion— High  Sbhool. 
Martins  Ferry— High  SchooL 
Marysville— High  SchooL 
Massillon— High  SchooL 
Madina^High  School. 
Miamisburg— High  School. 
Middletown— High  SchooL 
Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 
Napoleon— High  SchooL 
Nelsonville— High  School. 
Newark— High  SchooL 
New  Bremen- High  School. 
New  Concord- High  SchooL 
New  Lexington— High  School. 
New  Philadelphiar-High  SchooL 
Niles-High  School. 
North  Baltimore— High  SchooL 
N<vwalk— High  School. 
Norwood— High  School. 
Oberlhi— 

Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Orrville— High  School. 
Painesville— High  SchooL 
Piqua— High  School. 
Plain  City— High  School 
Pomeroy— High  SchooL 
Port  Clinton— High  SchooL 
Portsmouth— High  SchooL 
Ravenna— High  SchooL 
Reily— High  School  (Township). 
Salem— High  School. 
Sandusky— High  School. 
Shelby— High  SchooL 
Springfield— Hl^  School. 
Sidney— High  SchooL 
Steubenville— High  SchooL 
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Saint  Mary&-Hlgh  School. 

TifOD— High  School. 

Tippecanoe  City— High  Sdiool. 

Toledo- 
Central  High  School. 
Scott  High  School. 
Smead  School. 

Troy— High  School. 

Uhrichsville— High  School 

Upper  Sandusky— High  School. 
High  School. 
UmversUp  School. 
Urbana— 

Van  Wert-High  School. 

Wadsworth— High  School 

Wapakoneta— High  School 

Warren— High  School 


Washington— Hl^  Sdiool 
Wauseon— High  School 
Wellston— High  School 
Wellsville— High  School 
Westerville— High  School 
West  Jeflenon— High  School. 
Willoughby— High  School 
Wilmingtcm— High  School 
Wooster- 

Aeademp, 

High  School. 
Wyoming— High  School 
Xenia— High  School. 
Youngstown— 

Rayen  High  School 

Sooth  High  School. 
Zanesville— High  School 


Anadarko— High  School 

Ardmore— High  School 

BartlesvOle— High  School 

Blackwell— High  School 

Chickasha— High  School. 

£1  Reno— High  School 

Enid- 
High  School. 
PhiUipM  Universitf  mgh  School. 

Quthrie— High  School 

Hugo— High  School 


Lawton— Hjgh  School. 

MoAlester— High  School. 

Muskogee— High  School 

Okmulgee— High  School 

Oklahoma— High  School. 

Sapulpa— High  School 

Shawne&— High  School 

Tonkawa— University  Pieparatcry  School 

Tulsa— High  School 

Vinita-High  School. 

Wagoner— Hjgh  School. 


80X7TH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen— High  School. 
Brookings— High  School 
Canton— High  School 
Deadwood— High  School 
Flandreau— High  School 
Huron— High  School 
Lead— High  School. 
Madison— High  School 
MOlei^High  School. 
Mitchell— High  School 


Pierre— High  School 
Rapid  City— High  School 
Redfield— High  School 
Skmz  Falls— 

AU  Sainu  86hodL 

High  School 
Vermilion— High  School 
Watertown- High  School 
Webster— High  School. 
Yankton— High  School 


WISCONSIN. 


Antigo— High  School. 

Appleton— High  School 

Ashland— High  School 

Baraboo— High  School. 

Beaver  Dam- 
High  School. 
Wayland  Academy, 

Beloit-High  School 

Berlin— High  School 

Boscobel— High  School 

Burlington— High  School 

Chippewa  Falls— High  School 

Columbu5— High  School 

Delafield— ^l  John^s  MilUarff  Academy, 

Delavan— High  School 

Dodgeville— High  School 

Eau  Claire— High  School 

Edgerton— High  School 


Elkhom— High  School 
Ellsworth— High  School 
Elroy— High  School 
Evansvillfr— High  bchoc^ 
Fennimore— High  Soho(^ 
Fond  du  Lac— High  School 
Fort  Atkinson— High  School 
Grand  Rapids— High  School 
Oreen  Bay— 

(East)— High  School 
(West)— High  School 
Hartford- High  School 
Hudson— High  School 
JanesvlU&— High  School 
Kaukauna— High  School 
Kenosha— High  School 
La  (7rots&— High  School 
Lake  Qeneva— High  School 
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Lodi-H%h  SohooL 


HlghSohooL 
Wisconsin  High  SchooL 

lUnitowoo-'High  SchooL 

Harinett*-High  Scho(d. 

Marshilald— High  SchooL 

Madford—High  SchooL 

Menashft— High  SchooL 

Menomonie— High  Scho(d. 

Hflnlll— High  SchooL 

MilwBukee— 

(East>-High  SchooL 
(North)— High  SchooL 
(South>-High  SchooL 
(West)— High  SchooL 
MUtcmtkee'Downer  8emnar% 

Mineral  Pohit— High  SchooL 

Honroe— High  SchooL 

Neenah— High  SchooL 

NeillsyiUe— High  SchooL 

New  London— High  Schocd. 

New  Richmond— High  SchooL 

Ooonomowoo— High  SchooL 

Ooont»— High  School. 

Oshkosh— High  SchooL 

Platterllle— High  Schocd. 

Flymoath— High  SchooL 

Portace— High  SchooL 


Racine- 
College  Orammar  School. 
High  School. 
Reedsbuig— High  SchooL 
Rhinelander— High  SchooL 
Rioe  Lake— High  SchooL 
Richland  Center— High  SchooL 
Ripon— High  Scho(d. 
River  Falls— High  SchooL 
Sheboygan— High  SchooL 
Sinsinawa— S(.  Clam  Academy. 
South  Milwaukee— High  SchooL 
Sparta— High  SchooL 
Stanley— High  SchooL 
Stoughton— High  SchooL 
Sturgeon  Bay— High  SchooL 
Superior- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Nelson  Dewey  High  SchooL 
Tomah— High  SchooL 
Washburn— High  SchooL 
Watertown— High  SchooL 
WaukeshiH-High  SchooL 
Waupaca— High  SchooL 
Waupun— High  SchooL 
Wausau— High  School. 
Wauwatosa— High  SchooL 
West  AUis— High  SchooL 
West  Bendr-High  SchooL 
Whitewater— High  SchooL 


Cheyenne— High  Soho6L 
Laramlfr-High  School. 


WYOMING. 

Sheridan— High  SohooL 


PART  m.— USTS  OF  CERTAIN  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Schools  In  Washington,  D*  C,  Aecredited  by  George  Washington  UnlFersity, 

October  13, 19U. 


Admission 
Prescri 


ts. 


units: 


English. 
Mauiem 


lematics 

Foreign  lacguages. 
Electlves 


Armf  and  Navjf  Preparatorf  School 

BriaMSdiool. 

Central  High  SchooL 

Ckevff  Ckaae  Seminary, 

Eastern  Hif^  SchooL 

Emermm  Inatitute. 

Fairmont  Seminary. 

Friendt' Seieet  School 

Ountton  HdU. 

BadrKoyet  SdiooU 

IMton-Armt  SchooL 

Madeira  Sdutolfor  Oirli, 


ICanual  Training  High  SchooL 
Martha  Wuhinglon  Seminary. 
M  Street  High  SchooL 
Mount  Vernon  Seminary, 
Miuet  Eaatvwn'*  SchooL 
National  Cathedral  School  for  Boya. 
National  Cathedral  School  for  OirU. 
Waahin(flon  CoUegiaU  SdiooL 
WaAinifton  College, 
Washington  Seminary, 
Western  High  SohooL 


Units. 
..  16 


7i 
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Schools  AflUlated  with  the  CathoUe  University  of  America,  June,  1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribed  units: 

Religion 7 

English 3 

Some  other  language 2 

Mathematics 2 

Social  science  (including history) 1 

Natural  science 1 

Eleotives  (must  be  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  another  course  besides  English  of  3 

units) 4 


Alabama: 

Birmingham— ^iMied  Sacrament  Academy. 
CaliXomia: 

San  Francisco— iVoerf  Dame  CoUege  Aoademjf. 
San  Jose— 

College  of  Notre  Dame,  Secondary  Depart- 

ment. 
Notre  Dame  High  SehooL 
Colorado: 

Denver— (W.  Mary's  Academy. 
L<xettx>—Loretlo  Height*  Academy. 
Connecticut: 

Waterbur}'- iVio/re  Dame  Academy. 
Georgia: 

Atlanta— JlorM  CoUege,  High  School  Depart- 
ment. 
Augusta— Jfoun^  St.  Joeeph. 
Illinois: 
Chicago— 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  High  School 
St.  Mary's  High  SchooL 
Eyanston—  VieiialUm  Academy. 
Indiana: 

St.  Maiy's— 5t.  Mary-of-the-  Woods. 
Iowa: 

imhuqueSt.  Joseph's  College  and  Academy. 
Kentucky: 

Loretto— Jyoretto  Academy. 
Newportr— 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame  of  Providence. 
Mount  St.  Martin's  Convent. 
Kassachusetts: 

Arlington  He  ights—  Marycliff  A  cademy. 
Bo&Um— Boston  Academy  of  Notre  Dame. 
Lowell— iVMrtf  Dame  Academy. 
Roxbury — Notre  Dame  Academy. 
Michigan: 

Iron  wood— 19(.  Amhrose  High  School. 
Monroe— 5^  Mary's  CoUege  and  Academy. 
Minnesota: 

Duluth—  ViUa  Sancta  Scholastica. 
St.  Joseph— i8t.  Benedict's  CoUege  and  Academy. 
Missouri: 

Kansas  City— Loretto  Academy. 
St.  Louis— 5<.  Joseph's  Academy. 
New  York: 

BufEalo— ifary  Immaculate  Academy. 
Lockportr— 51.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Tarry  town—  Marymount. 
Ohio: 

Cinchmati— 

MoufUSU  Vincent  Academy. 
Mount  Notre  Dame  Academy. 
Notre  Dame  Academy  (Court  and  Motmd 
Streets)* 


Ohio— Continued . 

Cincinnati— Continued. 

Notre  Dame  Academy  (East  Sixth  Street). 

Notre  Dame  Academy  (Qxandin  Road). 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Academy. 

SL  Mary's  High  School 

St.  Ursula's  Academy. 
Clbveleaid—Ursuline  Academy. 
Columbus— 5e.  Joseph's  Academy. 
DAyUm— Notre  Dame  Academy. 
Hamilton— JVbtre  Dame  Academy. 
Maria   Stein— ifotA«r    HouHt   Sitters   of  the 

Precious  Blood. 
Nottingham— tT^fwifag Academy ^  ViXla Angela, 
St.  Joseph— Jlbuftt  St.  Joseph^on-tke-Ohio, 
Toledo— 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  OaAedrol  High  SchooL 

UrsuUne  Academy. 
Oregon: 

Portland—^  Marfs  Academy. 
Pennsylvania: 

Qreensburg— 5(.  Joseph^s  Academy. 
Philadelphia— 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame. 

Mount  St.  Joseph  Convent. 
Pittsburgh— flb/y  Rosary  School 
BcniLion— Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary. 
Wilke»>BarTe— 5t.  Mary's  High  SehooL 
Tennessee: 

Nashville— iSf.  Bernard  Academy. 
Texas: 
Dallas— 

Our  Lady  of  Oood  Counsel  Academy. 

St.  Edward's  Academy. 
Denison— 19<.  Xavier's  Academy. 
Fort  Worth— 

Our  Lady  of  Victory  CoUege  and  Academy. 

St.  Ignatius  Academy. 
San  Antonio— 

CoUege  and  Academy  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Sherman— 5f.  Joseph's  Academy. 
Waco— iSocred  Heart  Academy. 
Wichita  Fall»— Jfary  Immaculate  Academy. 
Washington: 

Tacoma— il^tttoM  Academy. 
Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay— 5<.  Joseph  Academy. 
Milwaukee— 

Holy  A  ftgds  Academy. 

St.  John's  Cathedral  High  School 
Sinsinawa— 5f.  Clara  CoUege  and  Academy. 
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Aceiedlted  by  the  Unlfersity  of  Chicago*  Chicago,  HL,  June,  19U. 

Units. 

▲dmisBlon  reqalrements 15 

Prwcribea  units: 

English 3 

Selected  from  the  following  subjects:  Latin,  Greek,  modern  language,  history,  mathe- 
matics, science 7 

Electives. 5 


Alabama: 

Birmingham— High  School. 
ICobOe— High  School. 
Montgomery— Girls'  High  SohooL 
Arkansas: 

Fort  Smith— High  SohooL 
Hot  Springs— High  SchooL 
Little  Rock— High  SchooL 
California: 

Lo6  Angeles— High  SohooL 
Pasadena— High  SchooL 
San  Francisco- 
Girls'  High  SchooL 

Lowell  High  SchooL 
Colorado: 

Colorado  Springs— High  SohooL 
Denver- 
East  Side  High  SchooL 

North  Side  High  SchooL 

West  Side  High  SohooL 
Leadvflle— High  SchooL 
Pueblo- 
Centennial  High  SchooL 

Central  High  SohooL 
Oeotgia: 

Atlanta— Girls'  High  SchooL 
Idaho: 

Pocatello— High  SchooL 
Illinois: 

Aledo— Drury  Academy, 
Alton— High  SchooL 
Atlanta— Hi^  SchooL 
Auburn— High  SchooL 
Anxxva — 

East  Side  High  SchooL 

Jennings  Seminarf. 

West  Side  High  School. 
Beardstown— High  School. 
Belyldere— 

Main  Street  High  SchooL 

South  Belvidere  Hi^  School. 
Bloomington— High  SchooL 
Blue  Island— High  Sch<x>L 
Cairo— High  SchooL 
Carthage— 

Catihage  Cottege  Academy, 

High  School. 
Centralia— Township  High  SchooL 
Charleston— High  SchooL 
Chicag<H- 

Austin  High  SchooL 

Bowen  Hig^  SchooL 

Calumet  High  SchooL 

Carl  Schurz  High  School. 

Crane  Technical  High  SchooL 

Curtis  High  SchooL 

Englewood  High  SchooL 

FavJkner  School. 

Carter  Harrison  Technical  High  SchooL 

Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 


Illinois— Continued. 
Chicago— Continued. 

Kgntoood  Institute 

Lake  High  SchooL 

Lake  View  High  SchooL 

Lane  Technical  High  SchooL 

Marshall  High  SchooL 

McKlnley  High  School. 

Medill  High  SchooL 

Morgan  Park  High  School. 

Frande  W.  Parker  SchooL 

StarreU  School  for  QirU. 

St.  James  High  School. 

Tuley  High  School. 

University  High  School. 

University  School  for  Boys. 

Waller  High  School. 

Wendell  Phillips  High  SchooL 

y.  M.  C.A.InstituU. 
Chicago    Heights— Bloom     Township    High 

SchooL 
Clinton— High  School. 
Clyde— High  SchooL 
BanYille— High  SchooL 
Decatur— High  SchooL 
DeKalb— 

High  SchooL 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  SchooL 
Des  Plalnes— Township  High  School. 
Dixon- 

North  Side  Hl^  School. 

South  Side  High  SchooL 
Du  Quoin— Township  High  School. 
East  St.  Louis— High  SchooL 
Elgin— 

Elgin  Academy. 

High  SchooL 
Evanston— Township  High  SchooL 
Freeport— High  SchooL 
Galesburg— Hi^  SchooL 
Galva— High  School. 
Geneseo— Township  High  SchooL 
Geneva— High  SchooL 
Qodfrey— MorUicelU)  Seminary. 
Harrlsburg— Township  High  School. 
Harvard— High  School. 
Harvey— Thornton  Township  High  School. 
Havana— Hlg^  School. 
Highland    Park— Deerfleld    Township    High 

SchooL 
Hinsdale— High  School. 
Hoopeston— High  School. 
Jacksonville- 
High  School. 

Illinois  Woman's  College^  Academy, 
Joliet— Township  High  School. 
Kankakee— High  School. 
Kenllworth— New  Trier  Township  High  SchooL 
Kewanee— High  SchooL 
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nUnois— <7ontinaed. 

La  Orange— Lyons  Township  High  SohooL 
Lake  Forest—  - 

Lake  ForeH  School /or  Bofft. 

Ferry  HaU. 
La  Salle— Peru  Township  High  SchooL 
Lexington— Hi^  School. 
Lincotai— High  School. 
Lockport— Township  High  School. 
Maoomb— 

High  School. 

Wettem  lUinoia  Normal  School  Academy. 
Harshall— High  School. 
ICattoon— High  School. 
ICaywood— Proviso  Township  High  School. 
Ifendota— High  SchooL 
Koline— High  School. 
Honmoath— High  School. 
Morgan  Park— Aforyan  Park  Academy. 
Korri»— High  School. 
Morrison- High  School. 
Mount  Vernon— Township  High  School. 
Murphysboco— Murphysboro  Township  High 

School. 
Normal— High  School. 
Oak  Park— Oak  Park  and  River  Forast  Town- 

sh^  High  School. 
Ottawa— Township  High  School. 
Paris-High  School. 
Pekin— High  School. 
Peoria— 

Central  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  School. 
Polo— High  School. 
Pontiao— Township  High  SchooL 
Princeton— Township  High  SchooL 
Quincy— High  School. 
Riverside— High  SchooL 
Robinson— Township  High  SchooL 
Rochelle— High  SchooL 
Rockford— High  SchooL 
Rook  Island— High  SchooL 
Roseville— High  SchooL 
St.  Charles— High  SchooL 
Springfield— High  School. 
Sterlhig— High  SchooL 
Streator— Township  High  SohooL 
Sullivan— High  SchooL 
Sycamore — 

High  SchooL 
Waterman  HaU. 
Taylorville— High  School. 
Tuscola— High  SchooL 
Waukegan— Township  High  SchooL 
West  Chicago— High  SchooL 
Upper  Alton—  Western  Military  Academy. 
Wheaton— High  SchooL 
Woodstock— High  School. 
Indiana: 

Anderson— High  SchooL 
Attica— High  SchooL 
Auburn— High  SchooL 
Bedford— High  SchooL 
Columbia  City— High  SchooL 
Connersville — 

High  SchooL 

Elmhwit  School  for  Girla. 
Crawfordsville— High  SohooL 


Indiana— Continued. 

Crown  Point— High  SchooL 
East  Chicago— High  SchooL 
Elkhart— High  SchooL 
Evansville- High  SchooL 
Fort  Wayne— High  ScIuk^ 
Frankfort— High  School. 
Franklin— High  SchooL 
Goshen— High  SchooL 
Hammond— High  SchooL 
Hartford  City— High  School. 
Huntington— High  SohooL 
Indianap<di»— 

Manual  Trafaiing  High  SchooL 
Shortridge  High  School. 

Tudor  Baa  School  for  GMt. 
Kokomo— High  School. 
Lalbyette— High  SchooL 
La  Porte— High  SchooL 
Lebanon— High  SchooL 
Ligonier— High  SchooL 
Logansport— High  SchooL 
Marion— High  SchooL 
Michigan  City— High  SchooL  ' 
Mishawaka— High  SohooL 
Muncie— High  SchooL 
New  Albany— High  SchooL 
New  Castle— High  SohooL 
Noblesville— High  School. 
North  Manchester— High  SohooL 
Notre  Dame— 5t.  Mary'i  Aeadtmy, 
Pljrmouth— High  School. 
Rensselaer- High  SchooL 
Richmond— High  School. 
Rochester— High  SchooL 
Rushvllle— High  SchooL 
Salem— High  SchooL 
Shelbyville— High  SchooL 
Sheridan— High  SchooL 
South  Bend— High  SohooL 
Terre  Haute— 

High  SchooL 

Oarfleld  High  SchooL 

State  Normal  School,  High  School  section. 
Unton  City— High  School. 
Valparaiso— High  SchooL 
Vincennes— High  SchooL 
Wabash— High  SchooL 
Warsaw— High  SchooL 
Washington— High  School. 
Whiting— High  SchooL 
Winona  Lake—  Wirtona  Park  Sdkoolfor  Oirls. 
Iowa: 

Boone— High  SchooL 
Burlington— High  SchooL 
Carroll— High  SchooL 
Cedar  Rapids— High  SchooL 
Clarinda— High  SchooL 
Clinton— High  SchooL 
Council  Blufls— High  SohooL 
Creston- High  SchooL 
Davenport- 
High  SchooL 

St.  Ealherine'e  HaU. 
Des  Moines — 

East  Side  High  SchooL 

North  Side  High  School. 

West  Side  High  SchooL 
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lowiH-OontinQed. 

DubaqoB— High  SchooL 

Fort  Dodg»— High  SchooL 

Olenwood— H%h  SchooL 

OrimieU— High  SchooL 

Independence— High  SchooL 

Iowa  City— High  SchooL 

Kedcnk- High  School. 

Maqooketa— High  SchooL 

Menngo— High  SchooL 

lUrdttUtown— High  SchooL 

Mmod  City— High  SchooL 

Mnscetine— High  SchooL 

Newton— High  SchooL 

Oskalooa— High  SchooL 

Ottomwft— High  SchooL 

Red  Oak— Hi^  SchooL 

Sioux  City— High  SchooL 

Vinton— High  SchooL 

WasUngton— High  SchooL 

Waterioo— East  Side  High  SchooL 

West  Waterioo— High  Sdiool. 

West  Liberty— High  SdiooL 
Kanaae: 

Abilene— High  SchooL 

Atchison— High  SchooL 

Chamtte— High  SchooL 

Colamba8--Cherokee  County  High  SchooL 

Clay  Center— Hl^  SchooL 

CoffeyriOe— High  SchooL 

Emporia— High  Sdiool. 

Fort  dbott— Hi^  SchooL 

Hiawatha— High  SchooL 

Hutcfainson— High  SchooL 

lola-High  SchooL 

Junction  City— High  School. 

Kansas  City- 
High  SchooL 
Sumner  High  SchooL 

Lawrence— High  SchooL 

Leavenworth— High  SchooL 

McFhenon— High  SchooL 

Topeka— High  SchooL 

Wichita-Hi^  SchooL 

Wfaiileld— High  SchooL 
Keoto^: 

LooisTffle— 

Boys'  High  SchooL 
Girls'  High  SchooL 
Manual  Training  High  SchooL 
SempU  CoOegiate  High  School, 
Moore  Primary  SchooL 

Owensboro— High  SchooL 

Paducah— High  SchooL 
Louislina: 

Monroe— High  School. 


Waterrflle— Cbfram  CUutieai  InaHnOe. 
Michigan: 

Battle  Creek— High  SchooL 
Bay  City- 
High  SchooL 
Western  High  SchooL 
Beoton  Harboi^High  SchooL 
OadOlao-High  SchooL 
Cahunet— High  SchooL 
Coldwater— High  SchooL 

76087*— I 


Michigan— Continued. 

Detroit- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Detroit  Borne  and  Day  8du)6L 
Eastern  High  SchooL 
Western  High  School. 

Escanaba— High  School. 

FUnt— Hi^  SchooL 

Grand  Rapids— Central  Hi^  SdiooL 

Ishpeming— High  SchooL 

Jackson— High  School. 

Kalamasoo— High  SchooL 

Lake  Lhiden— High  SchooL 

Marquette— High  School. 

Menominee— High  School. 

Muskegon— Manual  Training  Hig^  SchooL 

Orchard  Lake— J/icft^on  MUUarp  Academt, 

Petoskey- High  SchooL 

Saginaw— 

East  Side  High  School. 
West  Side  High  School. 

St.  Joseph— High  School. 

Sturgis— High  SchooL 
Mississippi: 

Laurel— High  SchooL 
Minnesota: 

Albert  Lea— High  School. 

Coleraine— High  School. 

Duluth— High  School. 

Eveleth— High  School. 

Faribault— 

8t.  Mart't  HaU. 
The  Shattuck  School. 

Hibbing— High  SchooL 

Marshall— State  High  School. 

Minneapolis— 

Central  High  School. 
East  Side  High  School. 
North  Side  High  School. 
South  Side  High  School. 
West  Side  High  School. 

Owatonna— Pia«6«rir  Aeademp, 

Rochester— High  SchooL 

St.  Paul- 
Central  High  School. 
Humboldt  Park  High  SchooL 
John  A.  J(rfmson  High  School. 
St.  Catherine's  CoOege. 

Winona— Hi^  School. 
Missouri: 

Carrollton— High  School. 

Chmicoth^-High  School. 

Kansas  City- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Manual  Training  High  School. 
Westport  High  School. 

St.  Joseph— High  School. 

St.  Louis- 
Central  High  School. 
OoOege  Preparatorf  of  Forett  Park  Unkm* 

»itg. 
Hosmer  High  SchooL 
Marf  Instituu. 
McKhiley  High  School. 
Smith  Academp. 
Soldan  High  School. 
Yeatman  High  School. 
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Kontans: 

Aoaoooda— High  School. 
BillJiigs— High  School. 
Boseman— Gallatin  County  High  School. 
Butte— High  School. 
Great  Falls—High  School. 
Helena— High  School. 
Nebraska: 

Beatrice— High  School. 
Fremont— High  School. 
Holdredge— High  Sdiool. 
Kearney- 
Hi^  School. 

State  Normal  SohooL 
Lizkooln— High  School. 
Omaha— 

BrmoneU  Hall. 

High  School. 
South  Omaha— High  SchooL 
New  York: 

Buffalo— Hasten  Park  High  SobooL 
Ohio: 

Akrdn — 

Central  High  School. 

South  High  School. 
Ashtabula— High  SchooL 
Canton— High  School. 
CiDdnnatl— 

Hughes  High  School. 

MadisonviUe  Hi^  SchooL 

Wafaiut  Hills  High  SchooL 

Woodward  High  School. 
Cleveland- 
Central  High  School. 

East  Side  High  School. 

East  Technical  High  SchooL 

Glenville  High  School. 

Lincoln  High  School. 

Sooth  Side  High  School. 

West  Side  High  SchooL 

UniversUp  School. 
Columbus- 
Central  High  School. 

East  Side  High  SohooL 

North  Side  High  School. 

South  Side  High  School. 
Dayton— 

Steele  High  School. 

Stivers  Manual  Training  High  School. 
East  Cleveland— Shaw  High  School. 
Elyria— High  School. 
Ffaidlay— High  School. 
Fostoria— High  SchooL 
GranviUe— Doom  Aeademjf, 
Hamilton— High  SohooL 
Lhna— High  School. 
ICiddletown— High  SohooL 
Napoleon— High  School. 
Newark— High  School. 
Oberlin— High  SchooL 
Fainesville— High  School. 
Sandusky— High  SohooL 
Tiflin— High  SchooL 
Toledo— 

Soott  High  SchooL 

Central  High  SchooL 
Youngstown— 

High  SchooL 

South  High  SchooL 


Oklahoma: 

Ardmore— High  School. 

Enid— High  SchooL 

Guthrie-High  School. 

ICoAlester— High  SchooL 

Muskogee— High  School. 

Oklahoma— High  SchooL 

Shawnee— High  School. 

Tonkawa— Oklahoma  University  Preparatory 
School. 

Tulsa— High  SohooL 
Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg— High  School. 

Pittsburgh— Central  Hi^  School. 

Westtown—  Wetttown  Boarding  Seftool. 
North  Dakota: 

Grafton— High  School. 
South  Dakota: 

Aberdeen— High  School. 

Lead— High  School. 
Tennessee: 

BeU  Buckle-  The  WOb  SchooL 

Lebanon— OMOe  BeighU  SchooL 

Memphis—  Univenitp  Sdtool, 

PulaskU-ifoMey  School, 
Utah: 

Ogden— High  SohooL 
Texas: 

Amarillo— High  SchooL 

Austin— High  School. 

Beaumont— High  SchooL  « 

Dallas— High  School. 

Denison— High  SchooL 

El  Paso— High  SchooL 

Fort  Worth— High  SchooL 

Galveston— High  SchooL 

Hillsboro— High  SohooL 

Houston— High  SohooL 

San  Antonio— High  SchooL 

Sherman— High  SohooL 

Waco— High  SchooL 
Washington: 

Reardan— High  SohooL 

Seattle— High  SohooL 

Spokane— High  SchooL 
Wisconsin: 

AppleUm— Ryan  Hi^  SchooL 

Bek>it— Hi^  SohooL 

Berlin— High  SchooL 

Black  River  Falls— High  School. 

Chippewa  Falls— High  SohooL 

Delafleld— 5<.  John'$  MUUanf  Aeademp. 

Eau  Claire— High  School. 

Elkhom— High  SchooL 

Fond  du  Lao— High  SohooL 

Grand  Rapids— High  SchooL 

HOisido—Hmtide  Home  School. 

JanesvUle— High  SchooL 

Kenosha— High  School. 

La  Crosse— Hi^  SchooL 

Lake  Geneva— High  School. 

Manitowoc— North  Side  High  School. 

Marshfleld— High  SchooL 

Milwaukee- 
East  Division  High  SchooL 
South  Division  High  School. 
West  Division  Hi|^  SohooL 
MUwankee-Downer  Semtnarp. 
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Wlsocosiii— Cootiniied. 

NeiOsviU^-Hi^  School. 
Ooonomowoo— Hl^  School. 
Oahkosh—Hi^  School. 
Raciii»-High  School. 
ShrtMyygaii— High  School. 
Stooghton— High  School. 
Sturgeon  Bay— Hl^  School. 


Wisconsin— Continued. 
&]I>eri(V — 

Blaine  High  School. 

Kelson-Dewey  High  School. 
Wtokeshft— 

QuroU  CoUege,  PrepaTOtorp  Department. 

High  School. 
Waupaca— High  School. 


Allllfaited  with  Tulane  Unlrersitj  of  Loulslaiui,  October  1, 1914. 


Entrance  requirements 

Prescribed  units: 

lengltfh 

Mathematics 

Foreign  language 

Latin 

Greek  or  scioDoe  (1)  and  history  (1). 
Electives 


Units. 
..    14  J 


3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1* 


AlmWuna: 

Birmingham— City  High  SohooL 
Gadsden— High  SohooL 
Markm—umtttrp  IfUtUuU. 
Kobll»— 

HighScbooL 
UfdcenUp  MUUarf  School. 
Montgomery—  UiUvertitf  Sdiool. 


Hope— High  SchooL 
Magnolia— High  SchooL 
Pine  Bluff— High  School. 


Pensaoola— Hig^  SchooL 
Georgia: 

Columbus— Hig^  SchooL 
T«onfBiana: 

AbberiUfr— Hi^  SchooL 

Alexandria— High  SchooL 

Arcadia— Hi^  SchooL 

Bastrop— Hi^  SchooL 

Baton  Roug»— High  SchooL 

BienviUe— High  SchooL 

Brusly— Hi^  School. 

Crowley— High  SchooL 

DonaklsonvUlfr— Hi^  SdiooL 

Franklin— High  SchooL 

Gibsland— Hi^  SchooL 

Hammond— High  SchooL 

Homer— High  SchooL 

Houma— 

HighScbooL 

Lorton  Prepantorp  School, 

Jennings— High  SchooL 

Lake  Charles— High  School. 

MarksTiUe— High  SchooL 

Minden— Graded  High  SchooL 

Monroe- 
City  High  SdiooL 
Ouadiita  Parish  High  SchooL 


Louisiana— Continued. 

NapoleonviUe— High  School. 

New  Iberia— High  SchooL 

New  Orleans— 
Chenet  InttUuU. 
L.  C.  FeneWt  Sdtool/or  Bojft, 
liidore  Newman   Manual    Traininf  High 

School, 
Rugbp  Academy, 
St.  Aloyrius  College, 
Warren  Easton  High  SchooL 

Opelousas— High  SchooL 

St.  Martinsville— High  SchooL 

Shreveport- High  SohooL 

Tallulah— High  SchooL 

Vidalia-High  SchooL 

Washington— High  SchooL 
Mississippi: 

Como— High  SchooL 

Laurel— High  SchooL 

Meridian— High  SchooL 

Natches— High  SchooL 

Washington-^ej^^crson  MUUarf  College. 
Tennessee: 

Lebanon— Castle  Heights  High  SohooL 

Martin— Afci'VrHn  Training  Sdiool, 

Memphis— EUgh  SchooL 
Texas: 

Beaumont— High  SchooL 

Bryan— il/i«n  Academp, 

Dallas— High  SchooL 

Denton— High  SchooL 

Dublin— High  SchooL 

Ennis— High  SchooL 

Fort  Worth— High  SohooL 

Houston— High  SchooL 

San  Antonio— High  School. 

Sherman— High  SchooL 

Victoria— High  School. 

Waco— High  School. 


Accredited  by  lohns  Hopldns  Unlrersltyy  Baltimore,  Md.,  lune,  1914. 

Entrance  to  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  usually  by  examination,  but  "applicants  are  received  without 
examination  firom  certain  schools  in  or  near  the  city  of  Baltimore  which  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  ooUegiate  studies,  provided  their  'applications'  fully  and  satisfiictorily  cover  the  requirements  for 
In  the  case  of  other  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  candidates  from  approved  schools  whose  cer- 
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tiflcates  are  not  fully  satiaiBcUny,  ezaminations  are  required,  either  upou  all  the  subjeets  neoeoary  for 
matriculatlon  or  upon  selected  portioDs  of  these  subjects,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee  on  admiaskm.'* 


Baltimore— 

B09S*  Latin  School. 
City  College. 
Friends*  School. 
JeSermm  School. 
Pari  School. 


Baltimore— Continued. 

Polytechnic  Institute. 

UidotTtUy  School  for  Bops. 
Roland  Park—Oilman  Country  School. 
'Port  Deposit— Jacob  Tome  InstUutt. 


Schools  In  Maryland  Aeeiedlted  by  St.  John's  College,  Oet.»  1914. 


Entrance  requirements.. 
Prestvibed  units: 

Latin 

English 

liauiematics 

History 

Greek 

Electives 


Units, 
...    14 


4 
3 

3 

2 

12 

^2 


Annapolis— High  School. 

Baltimore- 
City  College. 
Bops'  Latin  School. 
Deichman  School  for  Bops. 
UniversHp  School/or  Bops. 

Bel  Air— High  School. 

Cambridge— High  School. 

Centreville— High  School. 

Charlotte  BaXl—Academp. 

Chestertown— High  School. 

Crisfleld— High  School. 

Cumberland— High  School. 

Denton— High  School. 

Easton— High  School. 

Elltton- High  School. 

ElUoott  City— High  School. 

Frederick— High  School. 


Hagwstown— Hi^  School. 
Havre  de  Qraoe— High  SchooL 
Laurel— High  School. 
Lonaconing— High  School. 
Kiddletown— High  School. 
Millersville— ii  nne  A  rundel  A  eademp. 
Oakland— High  School. 
Port  Deposit— Jacob  Tome  Institutt. 
Pooomoke  City— High  School. 
Reisterstown— High  School. 
RockviUe— 

Academy. 

High  School. 
Roland  Park— <7Ufnan  Oiuntrp  School. 
Salisbury— High  School. 
Towson— High  School. 
Westminster— High  School. 


Schools  Outside  of  New  England  Accredited  by  Mount  Holyoke  CoilMe» 

Oct.  8, 1914. 

(The  schools  accredited  by  Mount  Holyoke  in  New  England  are  those  of  the  New  England  College  EntrmDoe 

Certificate  Board.) 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribea  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 3 

History 1 

Latin 4 

Electives 4 


Alabama: 

Montgomery— Lanier  High  School. 
California: 

Claremont— High  School. 

Fowler— Union  High  School. 

Lo6  Angeles— Afar/borou^h  School. 

Palo  Alio^Oastilleja  School. 

Pasadena— High  School. 

Redlands— High  School. 

Riverside— airls'  High  School. 

San  Jose— High  School. 
Colorado: 

Boulder— State  Preparatory  School. 

Denver— East  Side  High  School. 

1  For  claasloal  course. 


District  of  Columbia: 
Washington- 
Central  High  School. 
Eastern  High  School. 
M  Street  High  School. 
National  Cathedral  School  for  Okls. 
Western  High  School. 
Georgia: 

Athens— Luqr  Cdbb  Institute. 
Atlanta—  Washington  Semtnarp. 
Columbus— High  School. 
Illinois: 

Alton— High  School. 
Champaign— High  School. 


sFor  Latin-scientiflc  course. 
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nUnolB— Continned. 
Chicago— 

Oahmiet  High  School. 

The  FaiUkner  SchooL 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Lake  View  High  School. 

MarshaU  High  School. 

Parker  High  School. 

Untvenitp  High  School. 

Univenitif  School  for  GirU. 
Chicago  Height»— High  School  (Townahip). 
Elgin— ^oademy. 
ETanston— 

Academy. 

High  School  (Township). 
Freeport— High  School. 
Oaiesburg— High  School. 
Godtrty—Ifontkello  Seminary. 
Hfaudale— High  School. 
Jadcaonvllle—  Whipple  Academy. 
La  Orange— High  School  (Township). 
Lake  Forest— j;nTy  HaU. 
Mount  Carroll— /Vsfictf  Shimer  School. 
Oak  Park— High  School  (Township). 
Peoria— fradZcy  Polytechnic  InstituU. 
Waokegan— High  School  (Township). 
Whinetka—  The  Girton  School. 
Indiana: 

CrawfcrdsTille— High  School. 
Indianapolis— Shortridge  High  School. 
La  Porte— High  School. 
Princeton— High  SchooL 
Iowa: 

Alton— High  School. 

Des  Moine»— North  High  School. 

Maquoketa— High  School. 


Kansas  City— High  SchooL 
Wichita— High  School. 
Kentucky: 

Dtnviile— Kentucky  College  for  Women. 
Henderson— Barret    Manual    Training    High 

School. 
Lexington- Hamilton    (Junior)     College    for 

Women. 
Louisrille— Girls'  High  Schod. 
Maryland. 
Baltimore— 

GirU*  Latin  School. 
Western  High  SchooL 
Catonsrille— ^<.  Timothy* s  School. 
Frederick— IFoiiieA'«  College^  Preparatory  De- 
partment. 
Mkhiqan: 
Detroit- 
Central  High  School. 
Eastern  High  SchooL 
Liggett  School. 
Grand  Rapids— Central  High  SchooL 
Houghton— High  School. 
Jacksoo— High  SchooL 
Muskegon— High  SchooL 
Minnesota: 

Bemidji— High  School. 
Duhith-Central  High  SchooL 


Minnesota— Continued. 

Minneapolis- 
Central  High  SchooL 
Stanley  Hall. 

Wilhnar— High  SchooL 

Winona— High  School. 
Missouri: 

Carthage— High  SchooL 

St.  Louis— Central  High  SchooL 
Montana: 

Butte— High  School. 
Nebraska: 

Omaha— High  School. 
New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park— High  SchooL 

Bayonne— High  School. 

Bemardsville— High  School. 

Blairstown— Btoir  Academy. 

Bloorafield— Hi»h  School. 

Bridgeton— 
High  School. 
Ivy  HaU. 

Burlington— 5/.  Mary'i  HaU. 

Butler— High  SchooL 

Cape  May  City— High  SchooL 

Cranford— High  SchooL 

Dover— High  SchooL 

East  Orange— High  SchooL 

Elizabeth— Battin  High  SchooL 

Englewood  -High  SchooL 

Flemington— High  School. 

Glen  Ridge— High  SchooL 

Gloucester  City— High  SchooL 

Hackensack— High  SchooL 

Hackettstown— Cen/ffMrif  Collegiate  Institute. 

Hamburg— Ha*-dyston  High  School. 

Jersey  City— Dicldnson  High  SchooL 

Lakewood— iScAooI/or  Qirls. 

LambertviUe— High  School. 

Matawan— High  SchooL 

MOlviUe-nigh  SchooL 

Montclair— High  SchooL 

Morristown— High  School. 

Newark— Barringer  High  SchooL 

New  Brunswick— rA«  Mitses  Anable*$  School 

Nutley— High  SchooL 

Park  Ridge— High  School. 

Passaic— High  SchooL 

Paterson— 

High  SchooL 
Hoover  School. 

Ploinfleld- 
High  School. 
North  Plainfield  High  SchooL 

Red  BRBk— Shrewsbury  Academy. 

Ridgewood— High  SchooL 

Rockaway— High  SchooL 

Roselle  Park— High  SchooL 

Rutherford- High  SchooL 

South  Orange— Oolumfria  High  SchooL 

Summit— High  School. 

Trenton— State  Model  High  SchooL 

Westfleld— High  SchooL 

West  Orange— High  SchooL 

Wlklwood— High  SchooL 
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New  York: 

Akron— High  Schcxd. 
Albany— 

Academy  for  Qirla. 

HighScbooL 
Albion— High  SchooL 
Almond— High  SchooL 
Amsterdam— High  SchooL 
Attica— High  SchocL 
Auburn- Academic  High  SchooL 
Aurora-  WaUcourt. 
B  ingham  Um—Lady  Jane  Qrey  SeKooU 
Boonville— High  SchooL 
BronxvUle— Brafmfood  Hatt. 
Brooklyn— 

Brooklyn  HeighU  Seminary. 

Erasumu3  Hall  High  SchooL 

Girls'  High  SchooL 

Manual  Training  High  SchooL 

Packer  Collegiate  InttiMe. 
Buflalo— 

Buffalo  Seminary. 

Lafayette  High  SchooL 

Hasten  Park  High  SchooL 
Camden— High  SchooL 
Canajoharie— High  SchooL 
Camel— Dr^ir  Seminary. 
Catskm— High  SchooL 
Casenovia— duenofja  Seminary, 
Cohoes— Egberts  High  SchooL 
Dansville— High  School. 
Delevan— High  SchooL 
East  Hampton— High  SchooL 
Fairportr-High  Schod. 
Fluaiiing— High  SchooL 
Forestville— High  School. 
Fredonia— State  Normal  SchooL 
0«ieya— High  School. 
Olenns  Falls— High  SchooL 
Gloversvllle— High  SchooL 
Goshen— High  SchooL 
Gouvemeur— High  SchooL 
Greenwich— High  SchooL 
Hamilton— High  School. 
Hancock— High  SchooL 
Homell— High  SchooL 
Hudson— High  School. 
Ithacar-High  SchooL 
Jamaica— High  SchooL 
Jamestown— High  SchooL 
Kingston— JSrfn^«ton  Academy. 
Locust  Valley— FH«ui«'  Academy, 
Lowville— 2yOtti»>i//<  Academy. 
Mechanicsville— High  School. 
Mexico— Academy  and  High  SchooL 
Middletown— High  School. 
Mount  Kisco— High  School. 
Mount  Vernon— High  SchooL 
New  Brighton— Curtis  High  SchooL 
Newburgh— Free  Academy. 
New  Hartford— High  SchooL 
,  New  PaltJt— High  SchooL 
Newport— High  School. 
New  Rochelle— High  School. 
New  York- 

Bamard  School  for  Oirle. 

Wadleigh  High  SchooL 

Washhigton  Irving  High  SchooL 


New  York— Continued. 

Norwich— High  SdiooL 

Oneontft— High  SchooL 

Oxford— Academy. 

Patchogue— High  School 

Pittsford— High  SchooL 

P(nighkeepsie— 
High  School. 
PxUnam  Hall  School. 

Randolph— High  SchooL 

Rensselaer— High  SchooL 

Richmond  Hill— High  SchooL 

Rochester- 
East  High  School. 
West  High  SchooL 

Rockville  Centre— South  Side  High  SohooL 

"Ry^— Seminary. 

Sag  Harbor— Pierson  High  SchooL 

St.  Johnsville— High  SchooL 

Saratoga  Springs— High  SchooL 

Schenectady— High  SchooL 

Sdmylerville— High  SchooL 

Sherburne— High  SchooL 

Skaneateles— High  SchooL 

SpringWUe— OHj^  InstituU, 

SufTem- High  SchooL 

Syracuse— Central  High  SchooL 

Tanytown — 

Washington  Irving  High  SdkooL 
The  Knox  School. 

Troy— 

Emma  WiOard  School. 
High  School. 

Utlca— Free  Academy. 

Walton— High  SchooL 

WaterviUe— High  School. 

Watkins-High  SchooL 

White  Plains— High  SchooL 

Woodhull— High  School  and  Academy. 

Yonkers— High  School. 
Ohio: 

Akron— B«cA/e2  Academy. 

Ashland— High  School. 

Canton— High  SohooL 

Cincinnati— 

Madisonville  High  SchooL 
Oakhurtt  CoUegiaU  InttUute, 

Cleveland- 
East  High  School. 
Glenville  High  School. 

Cohimbtis— North  High  Schod. 

Coshocton— High  School. 

Delaware— High  SchooL 

East  aeveland— Shaw  High  School. 

Qlendale— Ootte^e. 

Lima— High  School. 

Medina— High  School. 

Oberlln— il  cademy. 

St.  Marys— High  School. 

Salem— High  SchooL 

Toledo- 
Centra]  High  School. 
Jesup  W.  Scott  High  School. 
Smead  School. 

Waynesville— High  School. 

Wyoming— High  School. 

Youngstown— 
Rayen  School. 
South  High  SchooL 
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Oklahoma: 

McAlester— High  School. 
Peimsylvania: 
Allentown— 

The  CoOtgefor  Women. 

Franeet  SteiUer  School. 
AltooDA— High  School. 
Beaver— High  School. 
Beaver  Falls— High  School. 
BellefoDte— High  School. 
BeUevne— High  School. 
Bethlehem— iforavian  Parochial  School. 
Birmingham— ^cAoo/ /or  Qirlt. 
Bradftrd— High  School. 
ChamberBburg— Pcnn  BaU. 
Chester— High  School. 
Clearfield- High  School. 
Coadersport— High  School. 
Crafton  Station— Crafton  High  School. 
Danville— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Erie— High  School. 
Oreensborg- High  School. 
Harrisburg— Central  High  School. 
Holidaysburg- J/i««  Cowla's  School  for  OhU. 
Kingston—  Wyoming  Seminary. 
Lanadowne— High  School. 
Lebanon— High  School. 
Lewistown— Preparatory  School. 
Oil  City— High  School. 
Overbrook— i/i««  Saffward't  School. 
Oxford— High  School. 
Pennsborg- Perfciomen  Seminary. 
Philadelphia— 

Friends'  Central  School. 

Friende'  Select  School. 

Oermantown  Friends'  School. 

High  School  for  Girls. 

liiu  BiWs  School  for  Girls. 

Philadelphia  CoUegkUe  InHUute. 

(Oermantown)  Walnut  Lane  School. 

William  Penn  High  School. 
Pittsburgh- 
Allegheny  High  School. 

DUworihBall. 

Thttrston  Preparatory  School. 

The  Winchester  School. 


Pennsylvania— Continued. 

Pottsville— High  School. 

Reading— High  School  for  Oirls. 

Ridgway—Boro  High  School. 

Scranton— Central  High  School. 

Sewickley— High  School. 

Sharon— High  School. 

Washington— tSemJnary. 

Wayne— Rjtdnor  High  School. 

Wellsboro— High  School. 

West  Chester— 

Darlington  Seminary. 

High  School. 

State  Normal  School. 

Westtown— Boordfny  School. 

Wilkes-Barre— High  School. 

Wilkinsburg— High  School. 

Willlamsport— High  School. 
South  Dakota: 

Sioux  ¥aXls—All  SairUs  School. 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga— G^irb*  Preparatory  School. 
Texas: 

San  Antonio— High  School. 

Weathertord—  Texas  Fairemont  Seminary, 
Virginia: 

Beuna  Vista— 5ofrfA«m  Seminary. 

'Roanoke— Virginia  College. 

Staunton—  ifary  Baldwin  Seminary. 
Washington: 

Olympia^High  School. 

Seattle— Broadway  High  School. 

Spokane— Lewis  and  Clark  High  School. 

Tacoma— High  School. 
Wisconsin: 

Eau  Claire— High  School. 

Grand  Rapids— High  School. 

Kenoshar— Kemper  Halt. 

La  Crosse— High  School. 

Milwaukee- 
East  Division  High  School. 
MHwavkee-Downer  Seminary. 
West  Division  High  School. 
Wausau— High^School. 


Schools  Sending  Students  to  WeDesley  College  on  Certllleate  In  September, 

1914. 


"  I  have  included  in  this  list  some  schools  from  which  students  were  accepted  only  on  a  partial  certifi- 
cate, that  is  to  say,  these  students  supplemented  their  credentials  from  a  given  school  with  certificates 
from  another  school  or  with  entrance  examinations.''- Letter  from  secretary  to  the  board  of  admission, 
November  30, 1914. 

Units. 

Admission  requirements 15 

Prescribea  units: 

English 3 

ICathemat  ics 3 

History 1 

Latin 4 

Electives 4 


qMifomia: 

Palo  Alto—  Outiileja  School. 

Piedmont— JfiM  Ransom's  and  Miss  Bridges' s 

School. 
San  Francisco— if <ff«  Murison's  School. 


Colorado: 

Denver— JfiM  Woleott's  School. 

Connecticut: 

Clint<m— i/or^n  School, 
Danbury— High  School. 
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Connecticut— Continaed. 
Greenwich— 

EIp  School. 

High  School. 
Hartford— High  School. 
Middlebury—  Weatovn  School. 
Middletown— High  School. 
New  Britain— High  School. 
Norwich—  Free  A  cademf . 
Stamford—  The  QUherine  A  iken  School. 
Westport— Staples  High  School. 
Winsted— OiOerf  School. 
District  of  Columbia: 
Washington— 

Madeira  School  for  OirU. 

National  Cathedral  School  for  Gtlt. 

Western  High  School. 
Qeocgiia: 

Atlanta—  Washinffton  Seminarp. 
Columbus— High  School. 
Idaho: 

Bois&— High  School. 
Idaho  Falls— High  School, 
niinois: 
Chicago— 

Latin  School. 

Lake^ew  High  School. 

Stickney  School. 

UnivertUy  High  School. 
Evanston— 

Academjf. 

High  School. 
Godfrey- lf<m/ice/to  Seminary. 
La  Grange— High  School  (Township). 
Moline— High  School. 
Mount  Carroll- /Voficet  Shimer  School. 
Oak  Park— High  School  (Township). 
Peoria— High  School. 
Rookford— High  School. 
Rock  Island— High  School. 
Winnetka— 

Oirton  School. 

High  School  (Township). 
Indiana: 

(3rawfordsyille— High  School. 
Fort  Wayne— High  School. 
Indianapolis—  Tudor  Hall  School  for  (HrU. 
Rockyille— High  School. 
Iowa: 

Burlington- High  School. 
Des  Moines— 

North  High  School. 

West  High  School. 
Dubuque— High  School. 
Kansas: 
Topeka— 

College  ofSistere  of  Bethany. 

Waahbum  College. 
Kentucky: 

Louisville— ^efnp2e  Collegiate  tnttftuU. 
Shelbyville-Sctence  HaU. 
Maine: 

Bangor— High  School. 
Brunswick— High  School. 
Cherryfleld— ii  cademy. 
Fiirmington- High  School. 


Maine— Continued. 
Portland- 
High  School. 

WaynfeU  School. 
Westbrook-High  School.   > 
York— High  School. 
Maryland: 

Baltlmore-(?<r2f '  Latin  School. 
Massachusetts: 

Abington— High  School. 
Adams— High  School. 
Amherst— High  School. 
Andover— ilMof  Academy. 
Arlington— High  School. 
Ashbumham- CtMAin^  Academy. 
Boston- 
Brighton  High  School. 

Curtie-Peabody  School. 

Dorchester  High  School. 

Elm  Hill  School. 

Oirls*  iMtin  School. 

Miss  Guild's  and  Miss  Evans's  School. 

The  von  Mach  School  for  Oirls. 

Roxbury  High  School. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 
Bradford— il  cademy. 
Brookline— High  School. 
(Cambridge— High  and  Latin  School. 
Danvers— Holton  High  School. 
East  Northfleld— iVbrtA>S«U  Seminary. 
Fall  River— B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School. 
Fitchburg— High  School. 
Foxboro— High  School. 
Gloucester- High  School. 
Greenfield- High  School. 
Haverhill— High  School. 
Holden— High  School. 
Holyoke— High  School. 
Lenox— High  School. 
Lexington— High  School. 
Lowell— High  School. 
Lynn— Classical  High  School. 
Mansfield- High  School. 
Marblehead— High  School. 
Mllford— High  School. 
Natick— 

High  School. 

Walnut  HiU  School  for  Girls. 
New  Bedford— High  School 
Newton— J/ouTt^  Ida  School  for  Girls, 
Newtonville— Classical  High  School 
Northampton— 

Miss  Capen*s  Schoolfor  Girls. 

The  Mary  A .  Bumham  Schoolfor  Girls. 
North  Andover— Johnson  Hi^  School 
Norwood— High  School 
Salem— Classical  High  School 
Scltuate— High  School. 
Somerville— High  School 
South  Hadley— High  School 
Springfield— 

(Central  High  School 

The  Elms. 
Swampsoott— High  School 
Wakefield— High  School. 
Ware— High  School 
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S^BBachusetts— Continued . 
-   Wareham— High  School. 
Warren— High  SchooL 
Welkdey— 

DttnaHaU. 

High  SchooL 
Weatfield— High  SchooL 
Winchester— High  SchooL 
WoOaston— Qttincy  Maiukm, 
Worcester— 

Claasical  High  SchooL 

South  High  SchooL 
IflfhlgRTi: 

Detroit— Central  High  SchooL 
Grand  Bsytst—Akeley  Hall. 
Houghton— High  SchooL 
Jackaon— High  SchooL 
Minnesota: 

Faribault— 5f.  Marft  Hatt, 
Minneapolis- 
Central  High  SchooL 

OnhamBall, 

Stankif  HaU, 

West  High  SchooL 
St.  Paul- 
Oak  Baa. 

UU»  LoomW  School. 
Missouri: 

St.  Charles— Ltodmtcood  Aeademp. 
St.  Louis— 

Hotmer  HaU. 

MarylnMHtuU. 

Soldan  High  School. 
Nafaraska: 
Omaha— 

BrownellBaXL 

Central  High  School. 
New  Hampshire: 

Concord— 5(.  Mary**  School. 
Manchester— High  SchooL 
Nashua- High  SchooL 
Portsmouth— High  SchooL 
Rodiester- High  SchooL 
Wolfeboro— Breu7«(«r  Free  Academy. 

New  Jersey: 

Asbury  Park— High  SchooL 

Bloomfleld— High  SchooL 

Cranford— High  SchooL 

Elizabeth— Battin  High  SchooL 

Englewood— 2Hci^&<  School. 

Hackettstown— Omtenary  CoBeyiaU  InttituU. 

Jersey  City— Dickinson  High  SchooL 

Madison— High  SchooL 

MUbum— High  SchooL 

Montclalr— High  SchooL 

Morrlstown— High  SchooL 

Mount  HoUy— High  SchooL 

Newton— High  SchooL 

Passaic— High  School. 

Plainfleld— High  SchooL 

Ridgewood— High  SchooL 

Rutherford- High  School. 

South  Orange— High  SchooL 

Summit— jr«vU  Place  School/or  Otrlt. 

West  Onng»— Hl^  SchooL 


New  York: 

Albany- 
academy. 
High  SchooL 
St.  Agnet  School. 
State  Normal  College. 

Auburn— Academic  High  School. 

Binghamton— High  SchooL 

Boonville— High  SchooL 

Brooklyn— 

Adelphi  Academy. 
Erasmus  HaU  High  SchooL 
Girls'  High  SchooL 
Packer  CoUegiaU  Imtitute. 

Bufblo— 

Central  High  SchooL 

Lafayette  High  SchooL 
Cambridge— High  SchooL 
Chateaugay— High  SchooL 
Glen  Cove— High  SchooL 
GIoTersvllle— High  SchooL 
Huntington— Union  SchooL 
Islip— High  SchooL 
Jamestown— High  SchooL 
Kingston— Free  Academy. 
Mamaroneck— Rye  Neck  High  SchooL 
Middletown— High  SchooL 
Mount  Vernon- High  SchooL 
Oneida— High  SchooL 
PaUnyra— Classical  High  SchooL 
Plattsburg— High  School. 
Rensselaer— High  SchooL 
Richmond  HIU— High  SchooL 

Rochester— 

Columbia  PrepaTOtory  School. 

East  High  SchooL 

West  High  SchooL 
Hye— Seminary. 
Schenectady— High  School. 
Scarsdale— ik)ckt£?ood  CoUegiate  School. 
Utica— Free  Academy. 
Yonkers— High  SchooL 

Ohio: 

Canton— High  School. 
Cincinnati— 

Madlsonvllle  High  School. 

Odkhutst  Collegiate  School. 

Univereity  School. 

Walnut  Hills  High  School. 
Cleveland— Central  High  School. 

Columbus— 

Collegiate  School  for  OirU. 

North  High  SchooL 
East  Cleveland— Shaw  High  School. 
Medina— High  SchooL 
NUes— High  SchooL 
Oherlin— Academy. 
Sandusky— High  SchooL 
Toledo— Scott  High  School. 
Urbana— High  School. 
Xenia-Central  High  SchooL 
Youngstown- IZayen  School. 

Oregon: 

Portland— Lincoln  High  School. 
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PennsylyanJs: 

Beaver  Falls— HJgh  School. 
Belleftrnte— High  School. 
Bethlehem— Jfonipfon  Parochial  SdtooL 
Bradford— High  School. 
Brynliawr— 

Baldwin  School, 

Miu  WTight*$  School 
Canton— High  School. 
Carbondale— High  School. 
Bu  Bois— High  School. 
Easton— High  School. 
Franklin— High  School. 
George  School— Oeorge  School. 
Harrisburg— High  School. 
Huntingdon— /unfoto  Academp. 
Indiana— State  Normal  School. 
Kingston—  Wpoming  Seminary. 
KcKeesport— High  School. 
Pennsborg— PcH:iom«n  Semifiarjf. 
Philadelphia- 

Friendt*  CttUral  School. 

Friendt*  Sdect  S^Aool. 

Qirls'  High  School. 

MiM  HiWs  School. 

(Qermantown)  Walnut  Lane  School. 

William  Penn  High  School. 
Pittsburgh— 

Thurston  Preparatorf  School. 

Winchester  SchooL 
PottsvUle— High  School. 
Reading— Oirls'  High  School. 
Ridgway- High  School. 
Scranton— Central  High  School. 
Washington- 5«in{fMir|r. 
West  Chester— DorNn^ton  Seminary. 
Westtown— Boordin^  School. 
WHkes-Barre— 

High  School. 

InHituU. 


Pennsylvania— Continued. 

WOkinsburg— High  School. 
Rhode  Island: 

Pawtucket— High  School. 

Providenoe— 

Hope  Street  High  Sdiool. 
Moses  Brown  Sdiool. 

Woonsocket— High  School. 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga— Oirb  Preparatory  School. 

'SashyUlQ—Ward'Belmont  Semtnary. 
Vermont: 

Barr»— Spaulding  High  Sdiool. 

Burlington— High  Schod. 

Claremont— Stevens  High  School. 

Fair  Haven— High  School. 

Ludlow— Black  River  Academy. 

Rutland— High  School. 

St.  Johnsbury— iiewieiiiy. 
Washington: 

North  Yakima— High  School. 

Seattle- 
Broadway  High  School. 
Franklin  High  School. 

Spokane— Lewis  and  Clark  High  6du>ol. 

Tacom»— ^nnl«  Wright  Seminary. 

Walla  Walla— S<  Paul*s  Sdkool. 
West  Virginia: 

Elkins— High  School. 

Huntington— High  School. 
Wisconsin: 

Ashland— High  School. 

Beaver  Dam—  Wayland  Academy. 

La  Crosse— High  School. 

Milwaukee— 

Miliiwukee'Downer  Seminary. 
West  High  School. 

Waupum— High  School. 


Private  Secondary  Schools  in  Maryiand  and  Pennsylfania  (not  listed 
Dsewliere  in  the  Bulletin)  Belonging  to  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Bfiddle  States  and  Maryland  and  hafing  the 
PrirUege  of  CertUicating  thdr  Graduates  to  Various  Colleges  of  Bigh 
Standing. 


Maryland: 
Baltimore^ 

ArundeU  SdiooL 
Bryn  Mawr  SelhodL 
Pemisylvania: 

Lancaster— 6ft4)|w»  SdkooL 


Pennsylvania— Continued. 
Philadelphia- 

The  Agnes  Irwin  SchooL 

Holman  School/or  Oirls. 

Maher  Preparatory  SchooL 
Swarthmore— 5tMr(Ainore  Preparatory  SchooL 
York— CoUegUUe  Instituu. 
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1906. 

tNa  1.  Education  bill  of  1906  for  England  and  Wales  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.    A.  T.  Smith. 
tNo.  2.  Qerman  views  of  American  education,  with  particular  reference  to  industrial  development 

WHIiam  N.  Hailmann.  ^ 

*No.  3.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 1904, 

to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C.  Elliott    15cts. 

1907. 

fNo.  1.  The  continnaticm  school  in  the  United  States.    Arthur  J.  Jones. 

tNo.  2.  Agricultural  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    James  R.  Jewell. 

tNa  3.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Oermany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Maennel. 

tNo.  4.  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 

1908. 

tNo.  1.  On  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.    Liberty  H.  Bafley. 

•No.  2.  List  of  pubUcations  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1907.    10  cts. 

•No.  3.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1907.    James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps.    10  cts. 

tNa  4.  Music  education  in  the  United  States;  schools  and  departments  of  music.    Arthur  L.  Manchester. 

*Na  ft.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

•Na  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright    15  cts. 

*Na  7.  State  school  systems:  II.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1906,  to  Oct  1, 1908.    Edward  C.  EUiott    30  cts. 
•Na  8.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by  the 

State,  1907-6.    Sets. 

1909. 

•Na  1.  FaciUtlM  for  study  and  research  in  the  olBces  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  cts. 
•Na  X  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  colleges.    John  Fryer.    25  cts. 
*Na  3.  Daily  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Hunt    10  cts. 

tNa  4.  The  teaching  staff  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  amount  of  education,  length  of  expe- 
rience, salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
No.  ft.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 
*Na  6.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monograph.    Henry 

T.  Bailey.    15  cts. 
Na  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
*Na8.  A  teacher's  professional  library.    Classified  list  of  100  tities.    5  cts. 
*No.9.  Bibliography  of  education  for  190S-9.    10  cts. 
Na  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

*Na  11.  Statistics  of  State  univeraities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1908-9.    5  cts. 

1910. 

*Na  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.    Arley  B. 

Show.    6  cts. 
Na  2.  State  school  systems:  HI.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1 , 

1908,  to  Oct  1, 1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott 
tNa  8.  List  of  publk^tions  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1910. 
*Na  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.    Charles  A.  Kofoid.    50  cts. 
*No.  ft.  American  schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    75  cts. 
tNa  6.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  histitutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 

the8Ute.l90»-lO. 
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FOREWORD, 

The  aim  of  this  bulletin  is  to  set  forth  the  present  status  of  a  phase 
of  college  and  university  administration  that  enlists  the  cooperation 
of  students  for  the  maintenance  of  fair  play  and  honesty  in  the 
preparation  and  performance  of  classroom  activities.  A  personal 
letter,  with  11  questions  appended,  was  submitted  early  in  1913  to 
475  American  colleges  and  imiversities;  425  of  these  institutions 
responded  with  detailed  answers  and  with  such  available  literature 
as  was  at  hand.^ 

The  term  ** honor  system"  is  used  to  connote  the  formal  recogni- 
tion and  adoption  by  students  and  faculty  of  a  system  of  mutual 
responsibility  among  students  for  honest  scholastic  work.  In  several 
institutions  student  government  is  included  xmder  the  general  term 
"honor  system" ;  in  other  institutions,  especially  the  larger  imiversi- 
ties, the  honor  system  is  independent  of  any  form  of  student  govern- 
ment; in  others,  particularly  the  smaller  colleges,  it  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  participation  of  students  in  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  their  various  collegiate  activities. 

*  AU  replies  have  been  cardtilly  indexed  and  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Swarthmore  College  library, 
where  they  are  accessible  for  verification  or  for  future  study. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  HONOR  SYSTEM  IN  COLLEGES  AND 

UNIVERSITIES. 


HISTORT. 


There  is  considerable  disagreement  among  the  claimants  for 
the  credit  of  having  initiated  the  first  well-defined  honor  system 
in  an  educational  institution  of  higher  learning  in  this  coxmtry. 
The  University  of  Vii^inia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  has  almost  imi-l 
versally  been  credited  with  being  the  originator.  An  excerpt  from 
the  faculty  minutes  of  May  4,  1842,  is  as  follows: 

On  motion  of  Judge  Tucker, 

Resolved,  That  in  all  future  examinatiions  for  distinction  and  other  honora  of  the 
university  each  candidate  shall  attach  to  the  written  answers  presented  by  him  on 
such  examination  a  certificate  in  the  following  words:  ''I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  certify  on 
honor  that  I  have  derived  no  assistance  during  the  time  of  this  examination  whether 
oral,  written,  or  in  print,  in  giving  the  above  answers." 

This  excerpt  is  undoubtedly  authentic  and  definitely  fixes  the 
date  for  the  formal  adoption  of  the  organized  system  as  far  as  the 
University  of  Virginia  is  concerned. 

Claims  have  also  been  put  forward  for  the  University  of  Southi 
Carolina,  or  South  Carolina  College,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  Dr. 
Flinn,  chaplain  of  the  institution,  stated  that  there  had  been  an 
informal  honor  system  in  vogue  from  the  b^inning  of  South  Carolina 
College.  He  based  his  assertion  primarily,  according  to  Prof.  W. 
Le  Conte,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  *'on  a  by-law  formu- 
lated by  the  trustees  of  the  college,"  previous  to  1805,  which  reads: 

The  sense  of  decency,  propriety,  and  right,  which  every  honorable  young  man 
carries  in  his  bosom,  shall  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  means  of  knowing  these  things,  and 
he  who  pleads  ignonmce  in  such  matters  is  unfit  to  be  a  member  of  the  college. 

This  is  not  definite,  nor  is  it  indicative  of  an  organized  system  of 
controL  The  authoritielB  do  not  claim  that  the  honor  system  was 
ever  formally   adopted   at  South  Carolina  College.    They   state: 

The  system  is  here  traditional  from  the  beginning.  It  means  simply  that  here 
pioleasoni  and  students  are  gentlemen  in  all  their  relations.  The  system  has  been  in 
vogue  ever  since  the  college  was  founded  in  1801. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  institution  that  now  claims  the  credit 
for  initiating  the  honor  system.  President  Lyon  G.  Tyler  claims  that 
it  started  with  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  \ 
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in  1779.     Speaking  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  writes  in  a  per- 
sonal letter: 

I  think  the  evidence  overwhelmingly  demonstrates  that  the  honor  system  had  itss 
origin  in  its  application  to  examinations  at  William  and  Mary.  It  seems  to  me  absurd 
to  say  that  the  University  of  Viiginia  deserves  the  credit  of  its  oiganization  when  it 
had  been  recognized  here  long  before  the  university  existed.  It  was  introduced  at 
the  university  by  William  and  Mary  graduates,  of  whom  the  first  board  of  visitorB  of 
the  imiversity  was  almost  entirely  composed.  It  was  not  formally  recognized  at  the 
university  until  1842,  when  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  o£fered  a  resolution  in  regard  to 
its  application  to  examinations,  but  Tucker  himself  was  a  student  and  graduate  of 
this  college,  and  got  his  ideas  from  thb  institution. 

In  another  letter  President  Tyler  says: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  large  majority  of  the  board  of 
visitors  of  the  University  of  Virginia  were  William  and  Mary  alumni,  and,  therefore, 
were  familiar  with  the  system  at  William  and  Mary.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  was  a 
brother  of  Judge  Nathaniel  Beverly  Tucker,  and  both  were  educated  at  the  college, 
and  their  &kther.  Judge  St.  Creorge  Tucker,  was  a  professor  of  law  imtU  1804,  when  he 
resigned. 

He  also  adds: 

I  know  that  the  University  of  Virginia  claims  the  system's  beginning,  but  while 
she  was  a  noble  practicer,  she  was  not  the  begiimer.  Long  before  the  imiversity 
was  established,  it  was  practiced  here  and  at  other  southern  colleges. 

So  far  as  our  data  show,  South  Carolina  College  and  WHliam  and 
Mary  are  the  only  institutions  which  practiced  the  honor  system  in 
or  prior  to  1842.     While  the  appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  student  may 
have  been  and  no  doubt  was  made  in  these  and  other  colleges  in 
this  country,  the  University  of  Virginia  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  a 
definite  system  of  control,  legislation,  and  form  of  penalties.     The 
/honor  system  was  apparently  long  in  vogue  in  spirit  before  1842, 
.  but  at  this  time  it  was  formally  inaugurated  at  the  University  of 
(Virginia.     There  are  at  present  123  institutions  in  which  it  is  in 
!  actual  practice.     Of  these,  45,  or  37  per  cent,  are  situated  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  5,  or  4  per  cent, 
are  in  New  England;  35,  or  28  per  cent,  are  for  men  only;  8,  or  6.5 
per  cent,  are  for  women ;  and  80,  or  65.5  per  cent,  are  coeducational. 
Of  these  institutions,  101  have  the  honor  system  in  all  departments, 
22  have  it  in  some  departments  only.     In  addition  to  the  123  insti- 
tutions included,  44  others  claim  to  have  the  system  in  spirit  but 
not  in  form,  and  31  are  considering  its  adoption  in  the  near  future. 

THE  INVESTIGATION. 

METHOD  AND   DATA. 

■ 

In  order  to  get  first-hand  information  on  the  practice  of  the  honor 
system  in  one  form  or  another  in  our  American  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  following  letter  with  the  appended  11  questions  was 
t  to  the  presidents : 
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Mt  Drar  Prbsidbnt  :  In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation,* I  am  making  a  comprehenave  study  of  the  preBent  atatus  of  the  honor  system 
in  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country.  A  report  of  this  study,  which  is  t» 
be  completed  before  June,  will  be  published,  and  a  copy  wiU  be  sent  to  each 
institution  fTU*nishing  data. 

If  the  honor  system  exists  in  your  inistitution,  will  you  kindly  express  your  opinioa 
ats  to  Its  efficiency  and  its  desirability  and  also  what  you  think  of  its  future. 

Any  arailable  literature  tiiat  you  may  have  on  the  subject  will  be  of  great  help. 

Afl  far  as  possible,  will  you  please  answer  briefly  the  following  questions? 

Thanking  you  for  any  aid  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  us,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely,  yours. 


1.  Does  the  honor  system  exist  for  all  or  for  a  few  departments  in  your  institution? 

2.  Did  the  initiative  for  its  adoption  come  from  the  faculty  or  from  the  students? 

3.  How  long  has  the  system  been  in  vogue?  Is  it  nominal  or  real?  Growing  in 
hvar  or  not? 

4.  Does  there  exists  as  a  basis  for  its  operation,  a  strong  sentiment  in  its  favor? 

5.  Does  the  operation  of  the  system  involve  the  signing  of  a  pledge  neither  to  give 
nor  to  receive  aid?  Does  the  pledge  involve  the  obligation  to  report  any  infraction 
of  the  rules,  especially  as  to  examinations  and  reports? 

6.  Besides  the  work  in  examinations  and  reports,  does  the  system  cover  any  other 
activity  in  college  life,  such  as  student  conduct  or  athletics? 

7.  What  committee  or  council  acts  on  cases  arising?  Is  this  composed  of  students, 
of  members  of  the  faculty,  or  of  both? 

8.  Are  the  members  of  the  committees  elected  directly,  or  is  the  committee  member- 
ship made  up  of  certain  class  officers,  captains  of  athletic  teams,  etc.? 

9.  Has  the  student  committee  final  jurisdiction,  or  does  the  appeal  from  action  of 
this  committee  and  veto  lie  in  a  faculty  committee  or  the  college  president? 

10.  To  what  extent  do  the  members  of  the  faculty  have  confidence  in  the  honor  of 
the  stndents  to  live  up  to  the  system?    Is  the  instructor  present  during  examination? 

11.  How  often  have  cases  of  violation  of  the  rules  or  spirit  of  the  system  occurred? 

In  addition  to  the  answers  to  these  questions  a  large  number  of 
personal  letters  were  received  with  printed  matter,  including  consti- 
tutions, by-laws,  pledges,  reports,  etc.  As  this  appears  to  be  the 
first  exhaustive  inductive  study  in  this  field,  the  contents  of  the  bul- 
letin will  deal  exclusively  with  the  data  at  hand. 

SCOPE. 

Departmenis  indnded. — It  has  been  noted  on  page  24  that  123  in- 
stitutions now  practice  the  honor  system  in  all  or  a  few  departments. 
In  the  Universities  of  Virginia,  Texas,  and  California;  in  Princeton 
University;  and  in  other  institutions  the  honor  system  is  in  vogue 
in  all  departments  and  in  all  schools.  In  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  it  exists  in  the  colleges  of  civil  engineering,  agriculture,  and 
law;  in  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University,  California,  in  the  department  of 
law;  in  the  Universities  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,*  and  in 
Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts ; 

>  I.  e.,  of  Swarthmore  College. 
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in  Syracuse  University,  New  York,  in  teachers'  college ;  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  &Cch.,  in  the  departments  of  medicine 
and  surgery;  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Wharton 
school  and  the  school  of  architecture  j  in  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  college  and  schools  of  mines,  engineering,  and 
chemistry;  in  Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo.,  it  is  limited  to  juniors, 
and  in  several  other  colleges  to  seniors.  In  a  number  of  institutions 
it  is  in  vogue  in  a  few  or  several  departments,  and  is  sometimes  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  professors.  In  the  University  of  Nebraslca, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  a  few  organizations  agreed  to  try  it  out  for  their  own 
members,  and  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  New  York,  the  men 
are  under  the  honor  system,  but  the  women  are  not. 

Activities  included. — In  Princeton  the  honor  system  is  limited  to 
examinations,  but  extends  to  all  departments  and  is  entirely  under 
student  jurisdiction.  In  Barnard  College,  New  York  City,  it  applies 
to  examinations,  quizzes,  and  all  written  reports;  in  Beloit  College, 
Beloit,  Wis.,  to  written  tests  and  reserve  books  in  the  library;  in 
Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  to  all  written  exercises;  in 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  to  conduct;  in  Denison  University, 
Granville,  Ohio,  to  interlinears  and  * 'ponies;''  in  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Lexington,  Va.,  to  daily  preparation  of  recitations;  in 
William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  to  moral  conduct;  in  Wofford 
College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  to  failure  to  pay  debts,  to  hazing,  and 
sub  rosa  fraternities;  in  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  to  all 
rules  made  by  student  government  association.  In  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  '4ying,  steaUng,  gambling,  drunkenness,  or  drinking 
in  public  places  are  dealt  with  by  the  coimcil  and  punished  by  demerit, 
suspension,  or  dismissal.'' 

Relation  to  student  government. — Student  government  is  a  term  used 
to  indicate  that  the  habits,  privileges,  and  conduct  of  the  studentsin  all 
activities  outside  the  classroom  are  regulated  and  controlled  through 
an  executive  council  elected  by  the  student  body;  in  other  words, 
the  administration  of  the  college,  as  far  as  student  activities  are  con- 
cerned, is  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  ,^,^;^V-, 

In  adopting  the  honor  system,  students  go  a  step  further  than  mere 
student  Activities  and  make  themselves  responsible  for  classroom 
conduct,  formerly  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculty.  It, 
is  for  this  reason  that,  although  the  honor  system  is  in  reality  a  sub- 
division of  student  government,  it  is  ordinarily  dignified  by  a  sepa- 
rate constitution  and  frequently  by  a  separate  council  or  executive 
committee. 

Usually  the  honor  system  is  an  indication  of  a  highly  developed 
form  of  student  government,  but  in  some  cases  it  exists  without  a 
student  government;  in  such  an  event  it  is  usually  inaugurated  by 
the  faculty  under  careful  su])ervisi(>n. 


^ 
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METHODS  OF  SUSCTmO  OR  APPOUVTIRG  STUDENT  COUNCILS. 

The  administrative  council  is  commonly  assembled  in  three  ways; 
by  election,  by  appointments  made  by  the  president  of  the  college 
or  the  president  of  tlie  student  body;  and  by  automatic  choice — that  is, 
a  student  becomes  a  member  of  the  honor  council  because  he  is  a 
member  of  some  other  organization.  Of  the  colleges  having  the  sys- 
tem, 116  replied  to  this  question.  In  63  cases  the  coimcil  is  elected, 
in  18  cases  it  is  appointed,  and  in  14  chosen.  Of  the  remaining  insti- 
tuticms,  12  report  tliat  part  are  elected  and  part  chosen  automatically; 
5  that  part  are  elected  and  part  appointed;  and  4  that  part  are  ap- 
pointed and  part  automatically  chosen. 

"^  FINAL  JURISDICTION  AND  PENALTIES. 

Of  the  116  colleges  reporting  on  final  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  viola- 
tion of  the  honor  system,  81  report  that  final  power  lies  in  the  faculty, 
12  that  it  lies  in  the  president,  and  1  that  it  lies  in  the  president  and 
faculty.  In  all  but  22  cases,  then,  the  last  decision  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  student  council,  although,  as  a  rule,  the  reconmiendation 
of  the  council  is  taken  by  the  higher  authorities.  In  these  22  cases, 
however,  a  student  violating  the  honor  system  may  be  pimished, 
suspended,  or  expelled  from  coU^e  without  other  authority  than  that 
of  the  student  council. 

FACULTY  SUPERVISION. 

Sixty-four  colleges  and  universities  report  that  the  instructor  may 
be  present  or  absent  from  the  room,  as  he  may  choose.  This  gives  the 
instructor  an  opportunity  to  answer  questions  and  make  the  exami- 
nation quite  clear.  At  29  institutions  the  instructor  is  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  room,  while  at  21  institutions  he  must  be  present 
throughout  the  examination.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  is  the  case 
where  the  faculty  are  largely  in  control  of  the  system. 

VIOLATIONS. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  nmnber  of  violations  that  have 
happened  in  each  coU^e  since  the  adoption  of  the  honor  system. 
In  most  cases  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  even  the  average  number  of 
cases  that  come  up  per  year,  since  no  adequate  records  have  been 
kept.  The  majority  of  colleges  report  that  violations  are  "seldom" 
or  "rare,"  and  others  that  they  occur  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
Only  two  large  institutions  have  reported  any  considerable  number 
(if  cases,  the  larger  being  on  an  average  of  10  per  year. 
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GENERAL  AIM  AND  PURPOSES  OP  THE  HONOR  STSTBM . 

The  function  and  scope  of  the  honor  system  are  clearly  set  forth 
m  the  letters  given  below.  The  reply  from  Princeton  University, 
Prince  ton,  N.  J.,  aside  from  its  statement  of  the  general  jdan,  is  a 
forceful  argument  in  favor  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

Dean  Elliott  writes: 

As  a  student  under  the  syBtem  during  tJie  4  years  of  my  college  course,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  6iculty  for  12  yeers,  and  as  dean  of  the  college  for  3  years,  I  have  been  bioug^t 
into  close  touch  with  the  system  and  believe  in  it  with  idl  my  heart,  and  am  sure 
that  here  it  is  a  great  success. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Princeton,  Ekiitor  Gilbert  F.  Close 

states: 

You  will  see  from  the  [following]  description  that  the  honor  system  at  Princeton 
has  been  remarkably  successful  ever  since  its  organization  and  has  the  cordial  sup- 
port and  entire  confidence  of  the  fietculty,  as  of  die  student  body.  The  honor  system 
at  Princeton  is  one  of  our  institutions  of  which  we  are  exceptionally  proud. 

The  system  arose  at  Princeton  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  with  real  vitality 
come  into  existence,  namely,  upon  the  imtiative  of  the  undetgraduates  themBelvee. 
It  was  first  put  into  practice  amongst  us  in  the  year  1894,  and,  being  backed  by  a  verv 
sincere  and  solid  body  of  opinion  among  the  leading  undeigraduates,  it  was  an  unqual- 
ified success  from  the  first.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  secured 
absolute  honesty  in  examination. 

The  establishment  of  the  system  has  had  many  consequences.  In  the  first  j^lace. 
the  Acuity  has  naturally  followed  the  rule  piat  in  case  anyone  a^>ing  for  adnunon 
to  the  university  is  found  to  have  cheated  in  the  entrance  exammations,  he  must  net 
only  be  refused  admission  to  the  university,  but  must  uuderstand  that  it  will  never 
be  possible  for  him  to  enter.  More  than  that,  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  general 
unaeigraduate  morals  has  been  very  marked  and  very  gratifying.  It  has  brought 
about  a  frank  and  candid  relation  in  respect  of  all  matters  of  oehavior  and  hoiKu*  as 
between  the  undereraduates  and  the  authoritiee  of  the  university  which  has  made  all 
dealings  between  them  satisfactory.  I  do  not  know  anything  m  the  history  of  the 
university  which  has  had  more  extensive  or  more  gratifying  results  or  whieh  nM  been 
less  open  to  criticism  in  its  opoation. 

Prof.  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown^ 
Conn.,  answered  very  fully.  His  answer  to  the  question  numbered 
11  is: 

I  should  say  we  have  cases  of  violation  of  the  rules  on  the  average  about  once  ever>' 
three  years.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  after  a  certain  period  has  elapsed  and  a  new 
generation  of  men  have  come  to  collie,  a  certain  laxity  begins.  Some  one  violates 
the  honor  system  and  is  detected,  when  there  is  a  general  revival  of  interest  in  the 
Bjrstem  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  its  provisions.  Keporting  by  the  students  con- 
stitutes, of  course,  the  crux  of  the  situation,  and  unless  they  are  willing  to  accept  that 
obligation,  the  honor  system  will  not  succeed;  nor  will  it  succeed,  I  believe,  if  it  is 
imposed  upon  the  student  body  against  their  will  or  against  the  protest  of  any  con- 
siderable minority.  My  judgment  is,  further,  that  it  wiU  succeed  better  in  a  small 
college  than  in  a  large  college.  As  a  graduate  of  Harvard  I  have  expressed  doubt  to 
the  authoritiee  there,  from  time  to  time,  whether  such  a  system  would  succeed  at 
Harvard .    I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has  succeeded  splendidly  at  Wesle3ran. 

Prof.  Famham  P.  Griffiths,  of  the  University  of  Califomia,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  repUes  to  question  6  as  follows: 

I  take  it  that  you  mean  by  the  ''honor  system"  some  method  to  insure  honesty  in 
examinations.    Our  student  self-government  is  far  larger  and  more  ccunprehensive 
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in  ita  scope.  It  means  that  the  responsibility  in  matters  of  student  discipline  rests 
with  the  students  themselves.  Incidentally  and  as  a  portion  of  a  larger  program,  the 
question  of  honesty  in  examinations  is,  of  course,  involved.  Our  students  do  not  sign 
any  pledge.  They  take  it  in  a  measure  to  be  an  insult  to  ask  a  man  to  say  that  he  has  ' 
received  no  help  in  examinations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  student  observing 
dishonesty  in  a  classroom  would  ordinarily  report  the  case  to  the  undergraduate 
student  afifaira  committee,  who  would  then  take  evidence,  hear  witnesses,  and  recom- 
mend a  penalty  varying  from  deprivation  of  credit  in  the  course  to  suspension  from 
the  university.  An  instructor  observing  a  case  of  dishonesty  would  similarly  report 
the  circumstance  to  the  undergraduate  committee. 

The  significance  of  the  honor  system  ia  emphasized  by  Jesse  H. 
Holmes,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Swarthmore  College, 
iSwarthmore,  Pa.,  in  the  following  words: 

There  are  only  two  systems  possible  in  dealing  with  examinations.  These  are  the 
*' honor"  system  and  the  "dishonor"  system.  A  student  does  not  cheat  to  himself 
alone.  A  cheating  student  dishonors  his  whole  class  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the  college. 
He  cheapens  the  degree  of  every  student  who  graduates  from  the  college.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  students  of  this  college  to  see  to  it  that  no  dishonest 
paper  ever  goes  into  the  hands  of  an  instructor.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  student 
must  tell  the  instructor  of  the  dishonest  work,  but  it  does  mean  that  he  is  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  dishonest  student  to  receive  credit  for  stolen  work  or  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  college. 

In  a  statement,  recently,  Ex-President  Taf t  said  that  he  approved 
of  the  honor  system  proposed  for  Yale,  provided  that  a  punishment 
is  imposed  for  violations.     He  added : 

In  el^t  it  is  a  request  that  the  immediate  responsibility  for  the  student's  fairness 
in  the  e6uuninaticms  be  transferred  from  the  faculty  to  the  class.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est objection  to  this,  if  the  class  as  a  whole  takes  the  responsibility.  This  responsi- 
bility, however,  should  involve  an  obligation  by  the  class  as  a  whole  to  secure  the 
fairness  which  ought  to  obtain. 

If,  therefore,  the  class  will  stipulate,  as  the  class  does  in  the  scientific  school  imder 
ita  honor  system,  that  unMr  conduct  by  any  member  of  the  class  in  the  examination, 
known  to  the  other  members  of  the  class,  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  investigation 
and  trial  by  a  class  tribunal,  with  a  report  of  the  facts  and  a  recommendation  of  a 
penalty,  if  any  is  deemed  necessary,  to  the  dean  for  confirmation  and  action,  I  strongly 
approve  the  change  proposed;  otherwise  I  do  not. 

INSTITUTIONS  USING  AN  HONOR  STSTBM  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Letters  were  received  from  practically  all  the  institutions  written 
to,  in  addition  to  the  repUes  to  the  questionnaire.  From  these  letters 
and  replies  the  following  selected  excerpts  are  given.  They  produce 
strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  honor  system. 

The  dean  of  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.,  remarks: 

Though  many  feel  that  the  honor  system  is  not  thoroughly  adequate,  yet  I  know  of 
no  one  in  the  faculty  who  would  go  back  to  the  old  proctor  system  of  supervising 
examinations. 

Dean  H.  D. Campbell,  of  Washington  and  lice  University,  Lexington, 
Va.,  in  a  detailed  explanatory  letter,  states  that  the  honor  system  v 
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satisfactory  and  he  does  not  see  how  they  could  get  along  without  it. 
At  Barnard  College,  New  York  City,  Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve 
finds  it  growing  in  favor;  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass., 
President  Marion  L.  Burton  states  that  students  feel  it  obligatory  to 
report,  but  they  do  not  wish  final  jurisdiction  at  this  time.  Ex- 
President  Francis  P.  Venable,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  maintains  the  sentiment  in  its  favor  is  practically 
universal  after  50  years  of  experience.  The  method  amply  justifies 
its  existence  at  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va., 
according  to  President  WilUam  A.  Webb.  President  R.  S.  Hyer,  of 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Tex.,  regards  it  as  the  only 
agency  that  will  prevent  cheating  in  examinations.  The  State 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been  greatly  benefitted 
by  the  system  according  to  President  Henry  S.  Barker. 

President  Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Hoboken,  N.  J.,  emphasizes  the  view  that  the  honor  system 
is  successful,  but  it  will  not  work  itself;  the  president  and  a  majority 
of  the  faculty  must  beUeve  in  it;  the  students  must  give  their  un- 
qualified adherence  to  the  system;  and  there  must  be  hearty  co- 
operation between  students  and  faculty.  Practically  the  same  point 
of  view  is  brought  out  by  President  Joseph  Swain,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  who  says  that  the  students  must  have  a  clear-cut  conviction 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  be  honest  themselves  and  insist  on  honesty  in 
others*,  and  that  the  offenders  must  be  treated  kindly  but  justly. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  honor  system,  Ex-Chancellor 
Andrew  A.  Bancannon,  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  University, 
Miss.,  says:  "All  students  of  lawless  tendencies  oppose  it  vigorously." 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  who  has 
frequently  contributed  articles  to  The  Nation  in  defense  of  the  method 
of  relying  on  student  honor  in  class  activities,  writes  that  "the  only 
true  system  for  the  education  of  a  gervtteman  by  gentlemen  is  the  Tumor 
system — ^that  is,  the  system  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence." 

President  Harry  A.  Garfield,  WiUiams  College,  writes: 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  observed  the  working  of  the  honor  system  both  here  and  at 
Princeton,  and  I  believe  in  the  system  in  principle  and  can  testify  to  the  efficiency 
with  which  it  works  in  both  places. 

msTiruTioNs  just  adopting  an  honor  system. 

Among  the  large  institutions  that  have  recently  initiated  an  honor 
system,  the  following  are  cited.  Registrar  F.  S.  Ball,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  Baltimore,  Md.,  says: 

The  authorities  have  always  taken  the  ground  that  the  only  effectual  way  d  securing 
honesty  in  examinations  is  through  appeal  to  the  honor  oi  the  students.  They  are 
given  to  understand  that  we  assume  that  they  can  be  trusted. 
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Dean  James  R.  Angell,  January  12,  1914,  wrote  concerning  the 
University  of  Chicago: 

The  university  has  not  officially  adopted  this  system.  The  students  have  voted  on 
this  matter  and  decided  by  a  rather  large  majority  to  give  the  plan  trial,  under  a 
somewhat  peculiar  form  suggested  to  fit  our  local  conditions.  What  the  university 
authodtieB  will  decide  I  can  not  say. 

Among  other  institutions  recently  adopting  the  honor  system  may 
be  noted  the  architectural  and  science  departments  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  arts  department  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

msTiTirrioNs  planning  to  adopt  the  honor  system. 

Among  the  prominent  rostitutions  that  do  not  have  the  honor 
system  (although  most  of  them  have  some  form  of  student  council 
at  present)  are  several  which  are  planning  to  adopt  it  in  the  near 
future.  This  is  true  of  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. ;  Grin- 
nell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Rockford  College,  Rockford,  HI. ;  State  University  of  Nevada,  Reno, 
Nev.;  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak.;  Univer 
sity  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and 
the  University  of  South  Dakota,  VermiUon. 

As  to  the  future  pohcy  of  some  other  well-known  iostitutions,  the 
following  excerpts  indicate  the  trend  of  opinion: 

Ex-President  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  writes: 

At  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  in  operation  with  regard  to  the  honor  system 
in  this  college.  Several  experiments  in  participation  of  students  in  carrying  out  the 
rules  have  been  made,  but  they  have  gradually  lapsed. 

W.  W.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.,  states: 

We  have  not  as  yet  established  the  honor  system  in  the  University  of  Oregon.  The 
subject  is  at  present  being  debated  by  the  faculty,  but  to  be  of  permanent  help  we 
leaUze  that  the  initiative  must  come  from  the  student  body. 

INSTITUTIONS  HAVmO  AN  HONOR  SYSTEM  IN  VOGUE  IN  SPIRIT  BUT 

NOT  IN  ORGANIZATION. 

In  addition  to  those  institutions  that  have  the  honor  system  or 
are  considering  its  adoption,  others  may  be  said  to  have  it  in  spirit 
if  not  in  form.    The  following  will  indicate  the  drift  of  opinion: 

President  Samuel  Dickie,  of  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.,  says: 

Several  years  ago,  upon  my  own  suggestion,  there  was  organized  among  the  students 
a  self-government  association,  membership  in  which  was  open  to  all  the  students. 
The  entire  student  body  acting  by  classes  and  departments  select  members  of  a  small 
body  known  as  the  student  senate. 
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In  Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  the  student  government 
association  has  general  direction  of  the  administration  of  the  exami- 
nations.   President  Robert  P.  Pell  says: 

We  have  an  excellent  system  of  student  government,  and  all  cases,  short  of  thoee 
demanding  expulsion,  are  handled  by  the  board  of  managers  constituting  the  studoit 
government  judicial  body. 

In  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the  class  deans  and  fraternities 
have  been  enlisted  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  examinations  and 
written  work. 

President  Thomas  McClelland,  of  Knox  College,  Galesbui^,  HI., 
writes  that  "for  several  years  there  has  existed  in  Knox  College 
a  student  council  which  has  been  foimd  to  be  advantageous.'' 

Among  the  larger  institutions  that  have  the  system  in  spirit  is 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  In  a  sense  everything  at  Bryn 
Mawr  is  on  the  honor  system;  the  students  cooperate  with  the  fac- 
ulty just  as  the  faculty  cooperates  with  the  students  in  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  secretary  to  the  president  at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass.,  writes: 

Mount  Holyoke  has  never  adopted  the  honor  system.  The  instructors  are  present 
during  examinations,  and  cases  of  cheating  either  in  examinations  or  in  reports  have 
been  very  rare.  The  students  are  on  their  honor  to  report  on  the  daily  exercise 
requirement  and  also  in  the  matter  of  registration  for  leaving  town.  The  student 
government  association  has  the  oversi^t  of  chapel  and  church  attendance.  The 
students  are  placed  upon  their  honor  in  the  matter  of  reporting  church  attendance, 
but  there  are  proctors  who  look  after  the  chapel  attendance. 

Dean  Holgate,  of  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Dl.,  states 
that  ''fuU  confidence  exists  between  student  and  instructor,  and 
examinations  are  conducted  on  that  basis." 

President  Le  Baron  R.  Briggs,  of  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  repUes:  ^'Not  in  vogue  in  the  usual  sense.  Of  course,  in  themes 
students  are  put  on  their  honor." 

Prd&ident  Carl  Lee  Mees,  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  reports: 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  straight  honor  system,  it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  answer  the 
categorical  questions  as  you  ask  them.  We  try  to  combine  the  honor  system  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  supervision,  and  though  the  results  are  not  all  we  would  wish, 
they  are  as  satisfactory  as  any  system  so  far  used. 

Dean  J.  G.  Eldridge,  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho, 
writes  that  the  **  honor  system  exists  not  at  all  formally,  though  indi- 
vidual teachers  often  leave  the  conduct  of  examinations  to  the 
students." 

President  John  Cavanaugh,  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.: 

No  action  of  the  university  as  a  whole.  Honor  system  is  left  to  individual  professors. 
Cheating  in  examination  is  among  the  causes  for  exjAdsion. 
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At  ihe  Uniyeisity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Presi- 
dent Oeoi*ge  F.  Bovard  replies : 

The  Univ^iBity  of  Southern  Galifomia  has  no  regular  honor  system.  However,  the 
tftodents  are  placed  quite  lazgely  upon  their  honor  in  their  general  conduct  and  in 
their  work.  We  have  student  committees  and  faculty  conmiittees  who  give  special 
attention  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  students,  but  we  have  no  system  worthy  of 
being  designated  an  honor  system. 

The  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  reports  that  both 
faculty  and  students  desire  the  honor  system,  but  so  far  it  has  been 
tried  only  by  a  few  departments. 

nSTITUTIONS  FAVORINO  THE  HONOR  SYSTEM,  BUT  WHICH  DO  NOT 

HAVsrr. 

Among  the  institutions  that  do  not  have  the  honor  system  there 
are  several  whose  repUes  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  they  beheve 
it  to  be  worth  striving  for,  as  opportimity  permits.  For  example, 
Dean  H.  M.  Raymond,  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago, 
HI.,  states:  "We  are  hoping  that  such  a  system  may  be  established  in 
the  near  future." 

Chancellor  Samuel  Avery,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  after  calling  attention  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  student 
organizations  to  have  a  system  bindiug  upon  their  own  members, 
concludes:  "The  faculty  in  this  institution  have  always  taken  the 
attitude  that  the  honor  system  would  be  welcomed  whenever  gen- 
eral student  sentiment  should  make  possible  its  enforcement." 

President  Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  comments:  "We  do  not  have  the  honor  system  here.  I 
am  sorry  we  do  not  have  it,  and  hope  some  time  to  see  it  established." 

President  J.  T.  Kingsbury,  of  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  says:  "The  honor  system  is  a  problem  that  we  have  not  yet 
undertaken  to  solve.    I  beUeve  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  try." 

mSTITUTIONS  IN  WHICH  THE  SENTIMENT  IS  NOT  SUFFICIENTLY 

MATURE. 

Among  those  institutions  that  do  not  have  the  honor  system;  a 
small  group  do  not  find  the  "time  ripe  for  its  adoption  and  apphca- 
tion."  Dean  Frank  G.  Wren,  of  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College,  Mass., 
writes: 

I  As  yet  Tufts  College  has  not  adopted  the  honor  ajratem.    It  has  seemed  unwise  to 

I  the  faculty  to  consider  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  until  student  sentiment  is  strongly 

I  in  favor  of  it.    As  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  sentiment  exists. 

President  George  E.  Vincent,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
.  neapolis,  Minn.,  says: 

The  honor  system  has  never  been  adopted  in  this  university.  There  has  been  some 
t^tation  at  various  times  for  the  introduction  of  this  plan,  but  so  far  opinion  has  never 
crystallised  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the  introduction  ol  the  policy. 

75W— 1 
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President  Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  of  Welleeley  College,  WeUeeley, 
Mass.,  says: 


The  subject  ci  an  honor  systan  has  been  diacuflsed  by  our  students  acnnewfaatr 
although  not  fcnnally,  and  it  has  been  occasionally  suggested  by  our  faculty,  but  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  either  body. 

INSTITUTIONS  IN  WHICH  PECULIAR  CONDITIONS  mUTATS  AOAINST 

ADOPTINO  THE  HONOR  SYSTEM. 

There  are  a  number  of  institutions  where  peculiar  conditions  either 
militate  against  the  adoption  of  the  honor  system  or  take  its  place. 
For  example,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  writes: 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  only  graduate  students  fitting  for  the  higher 
degrees,  and  no  examinations  save  personal  oral  ones.  The  professors  test  the  students 
individually,  then  each  candidate  is  brought  before  aQ  the  professors  in  the  depart- 
ments where  he  has  studied .    Therefore  you  see  that  3rour  inquiry  is  not  relative  here . 

President  Edmund  C.  Sanford,  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass., 
writes: 

The  chief  aiguments  against  the  undertaking  of  the  system  here  were,  first,  that  we 
had  a  genuine  honor  system  already  in  operation,  though  an  informal  and  unorganized 
one;  second,  that  the  requirement  of  any  pledge  at  the  end  of  examination  papers  and 
the  like  was  something  of  an  insult  to  honest  men — ^like  asking  a  reputable  man  to 
hang  up  a  sign  in  his  store  that  he  does  not"uS6^ort  weights;  and,  third,  that  it  is  no 
honorable  student  conduct  to  bring  the  cheating  of  a  fellow  student  to  the  notice 
of  the  authorities  either  in  the  student  body  or  in  the  faculty. 

It  is  my  idea  that  a  good  deal  of  what  might  be  called  cheating— for  example,  the 
transcription  of  notebooks  when  these  must  be  submitted  to  the  instructor,  or  the 
obtaining  of  translations  by  weaker  students  from  the  abler  in  the  daily  work — are 
matters  wHich  are  determined  in  a  large  measure  by  student  custom,  and  never  raise 
the  question  of  conscience  with  many  students  of  honest  intention  who  make  use  of 
them.  In  such  cases  the  matter  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor,  who  usuaUy 
can  get  work  done  in  the  way  he  desires  by  making  clear  just  what  he  wants. 

Among  the  larger  universities,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  always  taken  the  point  of  view  that  its  size  materially 
makes  the  application  of  the  honor  system  very  difficult.  President 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  says: 

The  honor  system  at  examinations  does  not  exist  at  Harvard  University  at  all,  and, 
indeed,  there  are  great  difficulties  to  introducing  it,  arising  horn,  the  size  and  cosmo- 
poli  tan  nature  of  the  student  body.  I  take  it  that  the  honor  system  depends  not  only 
on  the  individual,  but  on  the  fact  that  the  whole  student  body  will  resent  and  prevent 
any  breach  of  it  by  any  member.  This  is  much  easier  to  carry  out  in  a  body  which  is 
small  and  homogeneous. 

Dean  B.  S.  Hiu'lbut,  of  Harvard,  remarks  on  the  subject: 

We  have  a  student  council.  This  is  an  undergraduate  organization  and  deals  only 
with  undergraduate  affairs.  As  it  is  a  most  excellently  representative  body,  however, 
I  find  it  of  the  greatest  service  for  consultation  and  in  dealing  with  a  good  many  mat- 
ters of  government  that  come  within  the  province  of  the  dean.  The  influence  of  our 
council  is,  I  think,  steadily  growing,  and  I  try  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  increase 

•-•  influence. 
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Another  type  of  institution  in  which  the  formal  honor  system  is 
seldom  in  vogae  is  the  theolqgic^  seminaiy  .and  school.  President 
John  P.  Chadwicky  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Yonkers,  N.  T.,  replies: 

I  beg  to  state  that  the  honor  syBtem,  as  it  is  generally  known,  does  notexist  in  our 
aeeminary .  With  us  conscience  receives  such  attention  that  the  development  of  natu- 
rally good  diaiacter  aepiring  for  the  priesthood  does  not  require  the  honor  system. 
Our  training,  of  course,  includes  honor,  inasmuch  as  our  students  are  taught  to  repro- 
duce in  their  life  hy  prayer,  self-denial,  and  earnest  work  the  virtues  of  our  Blessed 
Lord.  However,  I  can  see  the  advantages  of  the  honor  system  in  a  secular  college, 
aod  I  wish  you  every  success. 

President  Francis  Brown,  of  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  New 
York  CSty,  says: 

The  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  honor  S3rstem,  technically  so  called  in  educa- 
tioDal  circles,  has  never  come  up  at  this  seminary  because,  doubtless,  of  the  con- 
ditions involved  in  seminary  life.  We  rely  greatly  upon  the  honor  of  our  students, 
but  thero  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  emphasLse  this  by  any  organic  law.  In  fact,  we 
secure  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  law  without  its  enactment.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  answer  your  questions  in  detail. 

Aside  from  the  types  of  institutions  just  discussed,  there  is  another 
type  where  a  breach  of  honor  is  considered  a  serious  offense,  with 
uniform  and  definite  penalties.  These  are  the  military  colleges, 
academies,  and  schools.  The  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annap- 
olis, Md.,  is  a  striking  example,  and  ex-Supt.  John  H.  Gibbons, 
captain,  United  States  Navy,  writes: 

I  have  to  inf<Min  you  that,  owing  to  the  difference  between  conditions  at  this  institu- 
tion and  those  at  civil  institutions  of  learning,  it  is  difficult  to  make  answer  to  the 
categorical  questions  presented.  • 

Midshipmen  are  appointees  of  the  Government,  being  .officers  of  the  Navy  in  a 
qualified  sense.  They  are  paid  for  their  services,  and  the  duties  that  they  perform 
under  orders  from  superior  authority  are  in  the  nature  of  contract  obligations.  They 
are  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  for  any  derelictions  they  may  legally  imdergo 
punishment,  including  dismissal  from  the  naval  service.  Their  relations  to  the 
constituted  authorities  are  therefore  different  from  those  of  an  individual  who  attends^ 
a  civilian  institution,  paying  for  the  privilege  of  so  doing,  and  whose  only  respon- 
sibility to  the  constituted  authorities  is  such  as  he  may  voluntarily  assume  for  the 
privilege  of  continuance  at  the  institution. 

The  honor  system  has  always  been  a  basic  principle  of  this  institution,  and  a  failure 
to  meet  the  requirements  thereof  constitutes  a  most  serious  offense  which,  in  its  most 
flagrant  forms,  affords  grounds  for  dismissal. 

INSTITUTIONS  THAT  HAVE  NOT  FELT  THE  NEED  OF  THE  HONOR 

SYSTEM. 

Another  group  of  institutions  have  not  felt  the  need  of  the  honor 
system  according  to  their  letters. 

Vivian  B.  Small,  of  Lake  Erie  College,  PainesviUe,  Ohio,  writes: 

Examinations  are  given  under  the  old-fashioned  faculty  proctoring  system.  So 
far  as  I  know,  no  difficulties  have  ever  arisen  to  cause  either  faculty  or  students  to 
desire  any  change. 
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Ex-President  Arthur  H.  Wilde,  of  the  University  of  Arizona^ 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  replies: 

The  honor  system  is  not  in  effect  in  this  univenity.    There  seems  to  he  no  criticism  ^ 

of  the  present  conditions,  and  a  mutiial  feeling  of  good  understanding  and  of  con- 
fidence exists  hetween  the  faculty  and  students,  so  that  neither  fiiculty  nor  students 
have  seriously  raised  the  honor  question. 

President  William  F.  Dooley  anticipates  the  probable  future 
policy  of  the  University  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  by  saying: 

The  honor  system  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  departments  of  this  institution,  has 
never  existed,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  he  adopted. 

mSTITUTIONS  THAT  FRANKLY  OPPOSE  THE  HONOR  SYSTEM. 

In  addition  to  the  points  of  view  in  regard  to  collegiate  and  univer^ 
sity  policy  in  reference  to  the  honor  system  as  outlined  above,  several 
institutions  have  expressed  the  view  that  they  do  not  have  the 
honor  system  and  do  not  believe  in  it.  Prof.  W.  E.  Everett,  of 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  states: 

The  question  has  been  discussed,  hut  always  adversely.  We  do  not  believe  in- 
the  system,  although  we  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  cultivate  ideals  and  standards 
of  honor  among  our  students. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  has  not  considered  its  introduction. 
President  Alston  Ellis  declares: 

Conditions  here  do  not  seem  to  suggest  that  its  adoption  by  us  would  be  any  )ielp. 
to  the  students  or  governing  body.  In  the  main  our  students  are  self-supporting 
and  law-abiding  and  give  those  in  charge  of  the  institution  but  very  little  trouble  of  a 
disciplinary  nature.  I  suppose  my  own  view  of  the  questions  presented  would  be 
of  no  special  service  to  you,  but  I  can  say  that  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  give  any  large 
amount  of  control  to  the  student  body. 

President  WilHam  P.  Few,  of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  says: 

We  do  not  have,  and  I  do  not  believe  in,  the  so-called  *^ honor"  system,  but  we        ^ 
try  here  as  in  everything  else  to  have  students  bear  their  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  moral  safety  of  the  community. 

The  view  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  as  given  by 
Secretary  Ella  W.  Caleb,  is:  '    ' 

The  jiuisdiction  of  the  students  does  not  extend  to  the  conduction  of  the  examina- 
tions, which  are  still  proctored  by  the  instructors.  The  greatest  danger  in  self- 
government  among  students  is  that  they  will  so  burden  themselves  with  the  details 
of  administration  that  they  can  not  properly  do  the  special  work  for  which  they  came 
to  college.  We  can  rely  upon  them  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  feel  that  they  need 
to  be  guarded  a  little  against  undertaking  too  much.  It  is  from  no  unwillingness'to 
trust  them  that  they  do  not  have  fuller  powers,  though  in  fact,  I  think,  that  they  have 
been  granted  everything  they  asked  for. 

Acting  President  J.  B.  Van  Meter,  of  Goucher  College,  Baltimore, , 
Md.,  summarizes  the  situation  there  in  the  following  letter: 

We  have  nothing  organized  in  this  college  that  would  seem  to  admit  of  replies 
to  your  specific  questions.    There  is  a  students'  organization  which  takes  cognizance 
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of  student  conduct  in  all  its  reaches,  and  the  general  consciousness  of  the  student 
body  ifl  such  as  would  lie  back  of  what  is  usually  denominated  an  honor  system. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  an  honor  system,  but  it  did 
not  come  to  anything.  I  think  students  and  faculty  were  equally  interested  in  the 
matter.  Peroonally  I  do  not  like  the  honor  system.  It  has  a  suggestion  in  it  that 
under  a  specific  system  there  are  principles  controlling  conduct  which  need  not  con* 
trol  it  apart  from  that  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  recognise 
principles  of  honor  as  inhmng  in  the  very  constitution  of  society  and  not  grooving 
out  of  a  particular  legislation  or  oiganization. 

Bowdoin  CoU^e,  Brunswick,  Me.,  holds  practically  the  same  idea 
of  the  honor  system  as  that  held  by  Brown  University.  President 
William  De  Witt  Hyde,  who  has  previously  written  against  the  honor, 
system,  tersely  writes  in  reply  to  the  questions  submitted: 

We  have  no  honor  system  at  Bowdoiii.  Our  effort  here  is  to  get  the  honor  without 
the  system,  and  while  we  are  not  entirely  successful  with  incoming  students,  it  is 
a  very  rare  thing  for  a  man  in  the  upper  classes  to  cheat. 

nisnrunoNS  m  which  thb  honor  ststbm  has  failed. 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  a  large  number  of  institutions  have 
tried  the  honor  system  without  success;  when  studied  in  the  last 
analysis  that  number,  however,  is  small.  Bowdoin  has  been  men- 
tioned as  an  example  of  one  of  these  institutions,  but  President  Hyde 
says  the  system  has  never  been  formally  tried  in  his  college. 

The  following  institutions  have  discarded  the  honor  system  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  what  their 
comments  are.  Prof.  H.  M.  Eling,  of  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon, 
Iowa,  says: 

No  general  honor  system  is  in  vogue  with  us.  From  time  to  time  there  has  heen 
some  small  agitation  about  the  matter  among  the  students,  sometimes  apparently 
only  for  the  sake  of  having  something  to  discuss  in  the  college  paper.  One  depart- 
ment, under  an  instructor  not  now  with  us,  tiied  the  plan  in  his  examinations  for 
Bome  short  time,  but  gave  it  up.  There  has  been  no  general  faculty  action  on  the 
matter,  and  no  machinery  of  any  general  use. 

President  Henry  A.  Apple,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  writes: 

(The  system  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  mainly,  it  is  thought,  on  account  of  the 
"reportiqg,"  iaaJbaxe,  the  students  being  reluctant  to  report  violations  of  the  rules, 
"  even  to  their  own  chosen  representatives  on  the  administrative  board  or  senate.  It 
was  accordingly  abolished  in  1906  by  the  faculty,  without  a  word  or  sign  of  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  student  body.     -^ 

The  other  institutions  that  have  definitely  stated  that  this  system 

has  been  dropped  claim  that  this  has  been  due  in  the  main  to  unsat- 

\      isfactory  conditions,  and  they  are  working  toward  its  reestablish- 

ment.    Registrar  Forest  C.  Ensign,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Iowa  City,  says: 

I  must  say  that  the  honor  system  doe»  not  prevail  here.  The  college  of  medicine 
had  installed  the  honor  system  some  ypars  ago,  but  this  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
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Students,  it  was  abandoned.  We  are  not  quite  ready  for  it.  We  have  some  student 
control  now,  largely  through  an  advisory  committee  knouvn  aa  the  greater  university 
committee .  Through  the  leadership  of  this  committee  it  is  likely  that  a  well-organized 
student  council  will  be  created  with  the  honor  system  in  view.  We  feel  that  such  a 
system  must  come  as  a  genuine  demand  on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves,  and 
the  matter  will  not  be  pushed. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Parker,  of  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo.,  says: 

I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  answer  your  inquiries,  as  our  honor  system  is  in  somewhat  of 
a  chaotic  condition.  Some  years  ago  we  supposedly  had  an  honor  system  which 
involved  the  signing  of  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  students,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
trouble,  and  the  whole  scheme  fell  into  disrepute.  An  attempt  was  made  about  two 
years  ago  to  perfect  a  complete  honor  system,  but  as  the  crux  of  the  whole  matt^ 
rested  on  the  willingness  of  a  student  to  report  a  fellow  student,  the  matter  again  fell 
through.  Just  recently  a  movement  has  been  started  to  put  this  sort  of  buainees  in 
the  hands  of  a  student  senate,  elected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  We  have 
nottilne  to  try  it  out,  and  I  can  not  report,  therefore,  as  to  how  it  will  woric. 

INSTITUTIONS  WHICH  RBPLT  NEGATIVELT,  WITHOUT  COMMENT. 

In  reply  to  the  informatioa  solicited  from  the  475  institutions  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  honor  system,  147  replied  without  many 
tomments  that  it  was  not  in  operation. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  material  in  this  monograph  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that, 
to  secure  the  bcstjresults  from  any  form  of  the  honor  system,  both  ^' 
student  and  faculty  sentiment  should  be  in  favor  of  ita^iidoption. 
Frequently,  starting  in  one  class  or  department,  it  has  been  found  to 
be  most  successfully  developed  when  applied  to  the  whole  institu- 
tion, but  loses  in  efficiency  when  applied  to  too  wide  a  range  of  activi- 
ties. 

The -123  institutions  that  are  trying  the  system  are  its  strongest 
advocates,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  but  marked  tendency  toward* 
general  adoption  throughout  this  country.    This  tendency  has  gained 
most  in  strength  during  the  past  three  year^. 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  honor  system  may  be  summed  up 

/  as  follows:  Classroom  honesty  is  an  academic  matter;  some  people 

beKeve,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  imder  faculty  jurisdiction  and 

^  control.     Some  executives  do  not  care  to  give  more  control  to  sti^ 

dents,  since  these  duties  are  difficult  to  define  and  take  the  students* 

^  time  from  the  regular  studies.    Students  contend  also  that;,iM«nds 

to  burden  the  better  or  more  honest  students  with  the  shortcoming 

of  the  delinquent  ones.  ^In  some  communities  there  is  a  sentinlbhfc 

that  signing  a  pledge  implies  dishonesty,  and  in  many  institutions 

there  is  still  a  feeling  that  individual  honor  does  not  involve  the 

.^reporting  of  theft  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  others^^  Some  large 

institutions  have  such  a  cosmopolitan  group  of  studems  that  homo- 
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geneity  in  the  classroom  ideals  is  difficult  to  secure  and  maintain; 
small  institutions  have  younger  preparatory  students  to  include  in 
their  regulations. 

The  inmiediate  and  ultimate  aims  of  the  honor  system  which  may 
be  considered  of  most  significance  are:  It  rests  fundamentally  upon 
the  initiative  of  undergraduates,  and  initiative  always  has  potential 
good  as  a  possibility;  it  is  dependent  upon  imity  of  purpose  and  com- 
mimity  of  effort,  which  is  another  valuable  asset  when  turned  in  the 
right  direction;  it  tends  to  bring  about  a  frank  and  candid  relation 
between  the  students  and  the  administrative  force^f  an  institution; 
it  tends  toward  increasing  the  loyalty  to  an  institution,  by  strength- 
ening public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  virtue  of  honesty;  it  increases 
individual  responsibility,  which  may  take  a  marked  drop  during 
college  days;  it  breeds  confidence  and  self  respect  in  similar  situa^ 
tions;  as  a  rule  it  appeals  to  the  better  class  of  students,  and  leads 
them  to  look  at  then*  own  actions  and  the  actions  of  other  fellows 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  adult;  it  utilizes  the  stronger  characters  to 
help  bolster  up  the  weaker  ones. 

The  duccess  of  the  honor  system  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  natural 
desire  of  students  to  formulate  ideals  for  themselves,  the  interest  for 
cooperative  activity  and  team  work  and  the  pride  involved  in  creat- 
ing college  public  sentiment  and  college  loyalty. 

It  is  not  possible  to  recommend  a  single  type  of  constitution  for 
organization  of  the  honor  system,  but  the  constitution  and  by  laws 
should  be  short,  simple,  and  definite,  since  new  and  untried  students 
must  be  educated  yearly.  Likewise  the  enthusiasm  is  sure  to  wane 
every  two  or  three  years. 

In  general  a  formal  pledge  is  desbable,  and  ultimately  this  should     ^ 
include  the  willingness  or  obligation  to  report  all  infractions  by  others.     ^ 

The  administrative  council  is  apparentiy  most  effective  when  com- 
posed of  students  only,  and  the  membership  when  both  elective  and 
automatic. 

Final  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  penalties  is  very  successfully  admin- 
istered in  a  number  of  large  institutions  by  the  students,  but,  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  better  to  h^ve  this  power  rest  ultimately  with  the  faculty 
and  the  board  of  regents  or  trustees. 
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APPENDIX. 

A.  TYPE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

PRINCBTON  mnVERSTTT. 

Article  I. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  committee  consisting  of  six  membera  who  shall  repre- 
fient  the  student  body  and  deal  with  all  cases  involving  violations  of  the  honor  system. 

Sbc.  2.  The  members  of  this  conmiittee  shall  be  the  presidents  of  the  four  classes, 
and  two  others,  one  a  member  of  the  senior  class  and  one  a  member  of  the  junior  class. 

Sbc.  3.  The  president  of  the  senior  class  shall  be  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
president  of  the  junior  class  shall  be  clerk. 

Abticle  II. 

Sec.  1.  Early  in  the  fall  of  each  year,  immediately  after  the  election  of  the  officers 
of  the  four  classes,  the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  shall  convene  the  presidents  of  the 
three  other  classes  and  that  member  of  the  senior  class  who  served  as  the  elected  junior 
member  on  the  previous  committee,  and  they  shall  complete  their  number  by  the 
election  of  one  member  from  the  junior  class. 

Sec.  2.  If  this  member  of  the  jimior  class  be  afterwards  elected  president  of  his  class, 
or  be  otherwise  incapacitated  from  holding  the  office,  a  member  of  the  same  class  shall 
be  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  according  to  the  method  of  section  1. 

Sec.  3.  If  action  of  the  committee  becomes  necessary  before  the  feJl  elections  of  the 
class  presidents  have  taken  place,  the  four  presidents  at  that  time,  together  with  the 
senior  member  who  had  served  in  his  junior  year,  will  constitute  a  temporary  com- 
mittee for  the  particular  cases,  with  the  same  regulations  of  powers,  procedure,  and 
penalties  adopted  in  this  constitution. 

Article  III. 

Sec.  1.  The  committee  shall  have  the  power  to  summon  the*  accused  persons  and 
witnesses  and  conduct  a  formal  investigation,  and  in  case  of  conviction  the  penalty 
shall  be  recommendation  to  the  faculty  of  the  separation  from  collie  of  the  man  con- 
victed, with  the  addition  in  extreme  cases  of  publication  to  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
college. 

Sec.  2.  The  conmiittee  shall  make  a  single  report  to  the  faculty  of  all  cases  acted 
upon  during  one  series  of  examinations,  consisting  of  a  brief  r^um^  of  evidence  taken, 
their  decision  in  the  case,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  penalty  to  be  imposed. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  may  at  any  time  summon  a  mass  meeting  for  instruction  or 
to  support  their  action  in  any  disputed  question,  or  to  report  the  name  and  case  of  any 
extreme  offender. 

Article  IV. 

Sec.  1.  The  place  and  time  of  meeting  shall  be  left  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Sec.  2.  The  trial  shall  be  formal  and  conducted  in  the  following  manner,  with  the 

president  of  the  senior  class  as  the  chairman,  and  the  prendent  of  tbe  junior  clasR  m 
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clerk:  Witneeses  agaioBt  the  acciiBed  ahall  be  taken  first  and  then  testimony  taken  in 
full.  The  acciiBed  shall  be  called  separately  and  allowed  to  make  his  statement,  pre- 
senting witnesses  for  his  defense.  All  witnesses  and  the  accused  may  be  questioned 
by  members  of  this  committee  and  a  decision  then  rendered  according  to  the  law  and 
evidence. 

Sec.  3.  Five  of  the  six  votes  shall  be  necessary  to  conviction. 

Sec.  4.  All  evidence  possible  shall  be  procured  in  every  case,  and  in  no  event  shall 
a  man  be  tried  the  second  time  for  the  same  offense  except  in  the  lig^t  of  new  and 
important  evidence. 

Article  V. 

Sec.  1.  Violations  of  the  honor  system  shall  consist  of  any  attempt  to  receive  assist- 
ance from  written  aids  or  from  any  person  or  paper,  or  in  any  attempt  to  give  assistance, 
whether  the  one  so  doing  has  completed  his  own  paper  or  not.  This  rule  holds  both 
within  and  without  the  examination  room  during  the  entire  time  the  examination 
is  in  progress;  that  is,  imtil  all  papers  have  been  handed  in. 

Sec.  2.  Violations  shall  also  consist  in  obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain  previous 
to  any  examination  copies  of  the  examination  papers  or  the  questions  to  i^pear 
thereon,  or  to  gain  any  illegal  knowledge  of  these  questions. 

Seo.  3.  Any  man  not  signing  the  pledge  placed  on  the  examination  pap^  will  be 
notified  by  the  professor  holding  the  examination,  and  if  imable  then  to  sign  he  will 
be  reported  to  the  committee  for  investigation. 

Article  VI. 

The  several  committees  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  cases  acted  upon  in  their  sessions, 
without  mentioning  names  of  the  accused,  also  a  record  of  successive  actions  of  mass 
meetings  with  respect  to  the  honor  system.  These  records,  together  with  the  consti> 
tution,  shall  be  preserved  by  the  senior  member  of  the  committee  of  each  year  for  the 
instruction  of  that  committee. 

Article  VII. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  those  present  at  a  mam 
meeting  of  the  college. 

Article  VIII. 

I'his  constitution  shall  be  published  in  the  Daily  Princetonian  during  the  first 
month  of  each  college  year. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Article  I. 

(A)  This  honor  system  shall  apply  to  students  in  all  courses  given  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and,  pending  the  adoption  of  an  honor  system  by  the  other  colleges,  to 
all  agricultural  students  in  such  colleges. 

Article  II. 

(A)  All  students  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  sign  these  articles,  and  if  a  majorit>^ 
of  students  shall  sign  them  they  shall  hold  for  all  students.  New  students  shall  each 
year  be  given  an  opportunity  to  sign  these  articles. 

(B)  Students  thus  included  shall  be  on  their  honor  to  refrain  from  "cribbing"  in 
classrooms  and  examinations. 

(C)  Students  shall  personally  reprimand  any  violation  and  report  the  offense  to  the 
student  committee  as  defined  hereinafter. 
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Abticlb  III. 

(A)  The  committee  shall  be  known  as  the  ''Committee  on  student  honor.*' 

(B)  The  committee  shall  co^^sist  of  three  (3)  seniors,  two  (2)  juniors,  one  (1)  sopho- 
more, and  one  (1)  freshman. 

(C)  The  chairman  shall  be  elected  from  the  conmiittee  by  them  at  their  first  meet- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  each  college  year. 

(D)  The  senior,  junior,  and  sophomore  members  shall  be  elected  from  their  respec- 
tive classes  at  meetings  held  at  the  first  agricultural  assembly  of  each  college  year. 

(E)  The  freshman  member  shall  be  selected  by  this  committee  during  the  following 
December. 

(F)  The  chairman  shall  fill  vacancies  in  the  committee  by  appointment. 

(G)  The  committee  shall  also  serve  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

Article  IV. 

(A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  record  all  offenses  reported;  to  call 
meetings  of  the  committee  when  necessary;  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  finding 
of  the  committee. 

(B)  It  shall  be  his  further  duty  to  notify  a  student  of  an/  offense  reported  against 
him,  and  to  bring  his  case  before  the  committee  immediately. 

(C)  The  chairman  shall  have  no  vote  upon  any  question  except  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Article  V. 

(A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  pass  upon  all  evidence  relating  to  cases 
brought  before  it. 

(B)  The  conviction  of  an  offense  shall  be  made  only  upon  the  unafiimous  vote  of 
the  committee  present. 

(C)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee,  if  they  find  the  offense  of  sufficient 
gravity,  to  require  the  withdrawal  of  the  student  from  the  university  for  such  a  length 
of  time  as  may  be  deemed  just.  But  if  the  offense  be  less  serious,  or  the  circum- 
stances ameliorating,  the  student  may  be  deprived  of  credit  either  for  the  course 
or  the  examination  in  question.  And  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  decision, 
the  committee  shall  report  the  case  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Articlb  VI. 

(A)  In  case  the  chairman  or  the  member  of  the  committee  be  reported,  his  place 
shall  be  deemed  vacant  and  shall  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  III,  Section  B;  if,  however,  he  be  found  innocent,  he  shall  remune  his  former 
position. 

Articlb  VII. 

(A)  The  findings  of  the  committee  shall  be  published  in  the  university  preas*  but 
all  names  shall  be  withheld. 

Article  VIII. 

(A)  Amendments  to  or  alterations  of  these  articles  shall  be  binding  when  adopted 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  entire  nimiber  of  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
regularly  assembled,  provided  that  one  week's  notice  of  this  action  shall  have  been 
given. 

Article  IX. 

(A)  The  pledge  which  all  students  shall  be  asked  to  sign  shall  be  as  follows: 
"I  hereby  pledge  upon  my  honor  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the  above  articles, 
pfovided  they  are  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  students  of  the  College  of  Agrinilture." 
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B.  TYPE  PLEDGES. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.: 
^^I  have  neither  given  nor  received  aid  in  this  examination.*^ 

Miami  TTnivexBity,  Oxford,  Ohio: 

'*  I  pledge  myself  to  support  the  honor  system  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  not 
only  myself  to  act  in  accordance  with  what  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  its  spirit, 
but  also  to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same.'* 

Ohio  Wesleyan  TTniversity: 

'*In  view  of  the  introduction  of  the  honor  system  in  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univwaity,  I 
pledge  myself  to  support  that  system  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  not  only  myself 
to  act  in  accordance  with  what  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  its  spirit,  but  also  to 
encourage  others  to  do  the  same  and  strongly  to  dlscoimtenance  any  violation  of  it." 

TTnivexBity  of  Texas: 

''I  have  upon  my  honor  neither  given  nor  received  help  in  this  examination, 
neither  have  I  seen  any  one  else  give  or  receive  help.** 

tXnivexBity  of  Viiginia: 

**  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  I  have  derived  no  assistance  during  the 
time  of  this  examination  from  any  source  whatever,  whether  oral,  written,  or  in  print, 
in  giving  the  above  answers. ' ' 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C: 
"I  have  neither  given  nor  received  help  from  any  source.** 

TXnison  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.: 

''I  hereby  pledge  my  honor  as  a  student  of  Wilson  College  that  I  will  endeavor  to 
abide  by  all  rules  of  the  student  government  association;  that  I  will  do  no  dishonest 
work  in  daUy  preparations  and  recitations,  nor  in  written  work,  and  that  I  will 
report  to  the  honor  board  of  the  self-government  association  any  dishonest  work  that 
comes  to  my  notice.*' 


C.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  TYPE  ADMINISTRATION  COUNCILS. 

Amherst  College: 
Class  presidents. 
1  member  of  the  senior  class. 

1  member  of  the  junior  class. 
Denison  University: 

3  seniors. 

2  juniors. 

1  sophomore. 

1  freshman. 
Hobart  College: 

1  upper  classman  from  each  fraternity. 

1  from  the  nonfratemity  men. 
Lehigh  University: 

Members  of  tiie  '*  Arcadia,**  a  club  of  16  members  composed  of  the  highest  officer 
of  each  organization. 

3  lower  class  officers. 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College: 

President  and  vice  president  from  seniors  of  each  dormitory. 
Secretary  from  juniors. 
Treasurer  from  sophomores. 
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Tulane  University: 

All  officers  of  classes. 

President  of  student  body. 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. : 

3  from  theolo^cal  department. 

3  from  senior  class. 

3  from  junior  class. 

2  from  sophomore  class. 

2  from  freshman  class. 
Wells  College: 

2  members  from  each  class. 
Wofford  College:  ' 

Pk^dents  of  classes. 

2  men  from  each  class  elected  by  presidents. 
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(NoTK.— With  tlM  ezceptloos  indicated,  the  doeoments  named  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  opoo 
^>pUcation  to  the  Commissioner  of  EdttcatioQ,  Washington,  D.  C.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
are  no  longer  available  for  free  distribation,  bat  may  be  had  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovem- 
m«nt  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  upon  payment  of  the  price  stated.  Remittances  should  be  made 
in  coin,  corranoy,  or  money  order.  Stamps  are  not  accepted.  Documents  marked  with  a  dagger  (t)  are 
out  of  print] 

1906. 

tNa  1.  Education  bill  of  1006  for  England  and  Wales  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.    A.  T.  Smith. 
tNa  2.  German  views  of  American  education,  with  particular  reference  to  industrial  development 

William  N.  Bailmann. 
*No.  3.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct  1, 1904, 

to  Oct  1,  IMS.    Edward  C.  Elliott    15  cts. 

190T. 

fNo.  1.  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.    Arthur  J.  Jones. 

fNo.  2.  Agricultural  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    James  R.  Jewell. 

tNa  3.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Germany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Maennel. 

tNa  4.  The  eliminatioa  of  pupils  from  school.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 

1908. 

tNa  1.  On  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.    Liberty  H.  Bailey. 

^a  2.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1007.    10  cts. 

*Na  8.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1907.    James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps.    10  cts. 

tNa  4.  Music  education  in  the  United  States;  schools  and  departments  of  music.    Arthur  L.  Manchester. 

*Na  5.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

*No.  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright    15  cts. 

*Na  7.  State  school  systems:  II.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct  I, 

1906,  to  Oct.  1, 190ft.    Edward  C.  Elliott    30  cts. 
Na  8.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by  the 

State,  1907-&     5  cts. 

1909. 

*Na  1.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  cts. 
^a  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  colleges.    John  Fryer.  25  cts. 
*Na  3.  DaOy  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Bunt    10  cts. 

Na  4.  Hie  teaching  staff  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  amount  of  education,  length  of  expe- 
rience, salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
No.  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 
*Na  6.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monograph. 

T.  Bailey.    15  cts. 
Na  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1S67-1907. 
•Na  8.  A  teacher's  professional  library.    Classified  list  of  100  titles.    5  cts. 
•Na  9.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1908-9.    10  cts. 
No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

•Na  U.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1906-9.    5  cts. 

1910. 

•Na  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony.     Arley  B. 

Show.    5  cts. 
Na  2.  State  school  systems:  m.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1. 

1908,  to  Oct.  1, 1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott 

tNo.  8.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1910. 

•Na  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.    Charles  A.  Eofoid.    50  cts. 

*So.  5.  American  schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    75  cts. 

tNa  6.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  hic^er  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State.  1909-10. 

I 
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1911. 

*Na  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching.    S  cts. 

*Na  2.  Opportanities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the  United  Statea.   A.  C  Monahan.    6  eCa. 

*Na  8.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.   William  C.  Boediger.    15  eta. 

*Na  4.  Beport  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  bi  the  public  aobaoia  of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  adiools  and  oollegea.    George  D.  Stxayer.    10  cts. 
*No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  universities  and  in  other  institations  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States,  ^cts. 
tNo.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  coUeges  and  universities. 
fNo.  8.  Examinations  in  mathematics,  other  than  those  set  by  the  teacher  for  hia  own  daoMS. 
No.  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  Statea. 
fNo.  la  Bibliography  of  education  for  1900-10. 
tNa  11.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1906-9. 
fNo.  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematica. 
*Na  13.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  sdiools  of  the  United  Statea.    15  eta. 
*No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools.    J.  B.  Van  Sickle,  Li^taar  WftBMr, 

and  Leonard  P.  Ajrres.    10  cts. 
<No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  recoostracted.    Harry  E.  King.    10  ots. 
fNo.  16.  Mathematics  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  Statea. 
tNa  17.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  October,  19U. 
*No.  18.  Teachers'  certificates  issued  under  general  State  laws  and  regulations.    B.  Updegrafl.  SOotau 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  8tate  imiversities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  siqrported  by 
the  Stele,  1910-11. 

1919. 

*No.  1.  A  oourae  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-sdiool  teachers.   F.  M  utchler  and  W .  J.  Cialg.  Seta. 

tNa  2.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

*Na  3.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.    5  cts. 

*No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    5  cts. 

*Na  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.    Harlan  UpdegrafT.    10  cts. 

*Na  6.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 

*Na  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  cts. 

*No.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    5  cts.    [Later  publication,  1918,  Na  12.    lOota.) 

♦No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  bojrs.    William  S.  Myers.    10  cts. 

tNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

tNo.  11.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  I. 

tNa  12.  Dutch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  colonial  New  York.    William  H.  KHpatzlok. 

*No.  13.  In3uence8  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.    5  cts. 

*No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  international  commission  on  the  *fK**«*F?g  of  matha- 

matics.    10  cts. 
tNa  15.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  II. 
tNo.  16.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  8.  Curtis. 
*No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith.    5  cts. 
*No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.    M.  A.  Leiper.    5  ota. 
♦Na  19.  Profeestonal  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.    Bailey  B.  Burritt.    10  ota. 
tNo.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    H.  A.  Brown. 
tNo.  21.  Urban  and  rural  common-school  statistics.    Harlan  Updegrafl  and  William  R.  Hood. 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 

*No.  23.  Special  collections  in  libraries  in  the  United  States.    W .  D .  Johnston  and  I.  G.  |f  adga»   10  ota. 
tNo.  24.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  HI. 

tNo.  25.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  Statee  Bureau  of  Education,  1912. 
tNo.  26.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1910-11. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-achool  education  in  Arkansas.    StQ)hen  B.  Weeks. 
*No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.    Zebulon  Judd.    5  ota. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    D.  E.  Smith  and  C.  Goldiiher. 

No.  80.  Latin-American  imiversities  and  special  schools.    Edgar  E.  Brandon. 
«No.  31.  Educational  directory,  1913.    10  cts. 

*Na  32.  Bibliography  of  exceptional  diildren  and  their  education.    Arthur  MacDonald.    5  eta. 
tNa  33.  Statistics  of  Stete  universitiee  aad  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  aopported  by 
the  State,  1912. 

1913. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1913. 
♦No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wright.    5  eta. 
♦No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  Stetes.    Charles  H.  Handschin.    15  eta. 
♦No.  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  Stetes.    George  E.  MaoLean.    20 
tNo.  6.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Febniary,  1913. 
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*Na  6.  Agriooltaral  instrooUon  In  high  schocds.    C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  oti. 

*Wa  7.  CoDege  «ntnnoe  leqalrements.    Claronoe  D.  Kiogsley.    15  cts. 

^Vo*  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  •&!  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan.    15  cts. 

fNa  0.  CoDsular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia. 

tKo.  10.  MoDthlf  record  of  current  eduational  publications,  March,  1913. 

fMa  11.  Monthly  record  of  ourrent  educational  publications,  Aprfl,  1013. 

*No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

*No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    5  ots. 

^Mo.  14.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools.    10  ots. 

fNo.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  May,  1913. 

^o.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    15  cts. 

^o.  17.  A  trade  school  for  girls.    A  preliminary  investigation  in  a  typical  manufacturing  city,  Worcester, 

Mass.    10  cts. 
^Vo,  18.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    10  ota. 
4^0. 10.  Oennan  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.    Holmes  Beckwtth.    15  ota. 
•No.  ao.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.    10  cts. 

fNo.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1913. 
•No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  cts. 
•No.  23.  The  Qeorgia  club  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Oa. ,  for  the  study  of  rural  soclolQgy.    E.  C. 

Branson.    10  ots. 
•No.  24.  A  oomparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    Qeorg  Kersohansteiner. 

Sets. 
•No.  25.  Industrial  education  in  Columbus,  Oa.    Roland  B.  Daniel.    5  cts. 
tNo.  20.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  Sipe. 

INo.  27.  Prison  schools.    A.  C.  HIU.  * 

•No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists.    5  cts. 
•No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Kendric  C.  Babcook.    10  ota. 
•No.  30.  Educatkm  in  the  South.    10  cts. 
•No.  31.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 

Na  32.  Educatkmal  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
fNa  33.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1913. 
•Na  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  cts. 
•No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 
•Na  3<l.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12.    10  ota. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913. 
*Na  38.  Economy  of  time  in  education.    10  cts. 

No.  30.  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  N.  Haflmann. 
•Na  40.  The  reorganised  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts.' 
•No.  41.  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education.    10  cts. 

Na  42.  An  experimmital  rural  school  at  Winthrop  C<^lege.    H.  S.  Browne. 
*Na  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  material  for  its  ob^rvance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10 ots. 
*Na  44.  Organised  health  work  in  schools.    E.  B.  Hoag.    10  cts. 

No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1913. 
*Na  46.  Educational  directory,  1913.    15  cts. 

•No.  47.  Teachfaig  material  in  Government  publk»tions.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  ots. 
•No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  C4krson  Rjran,  Jr.    15  cts. 

Na  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  A.  PhUllps. 

Na  50.  The  Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.    M.  R.  McCann. 
•Na  51.  Educatkm  of  the  immigrant.    10  cts. 
^a  52.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.    5  ots. 

Na  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publicatk>ns,  December,  1913. 

Na  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Germany. 

Na  55.  Legislatkm  and  JudkUal  decisions  relating  to  educatton,  October  1 ,  1900,  to  October  1  1012.    James 

C.  Boykin  and  William  R.  Hood. 
fNa  56.  BoDie  suggestive  features  of  the  Swiss  school  system.    WQUam  Knox  Tate. 
*Na  67.  Elementary  education  in  England,  with  special  reference  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  ManobestAr. 
I.  L.  KandeL  15  cts. 

Na  58.  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght. 

No.  09.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1910-11. 

Na  60.  Statlsties  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 

the  State,  1912-13. 

1914. 

•Na  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educatk)nal  publications,  January,  1914.   5  ots. 

No.  2.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
•Na  8.  Monthly  record  of  cnxient  educational  publications,  February,  1914.   5  oti. 

Na  4.  The  school  and  the  start  fai  life.    Meyer  Bloomfleld. 
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Na  6.  Tiie  folk  high  scboob  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend. 

No.  0.  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States. 

No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  corrent  educational  publications,  March,  1914. 

No.  8.  The  Massachusetts  home-project  plan  of  vocational  agricultoral  eduoatian.    R.  W.  Sttmaon. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1914. 
*Na  10.  Physical  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwin.    25  cts. 

No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1914. 
*No.  12.  Rural  sohoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar.   to  cts. 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  sdiodi  of  the  United  States. 
Royal  B.  Famum. 

No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index. 
*No.  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.    James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  Xing.   60 eta. 

No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    Roy  K.  Flannagan. 

No.  18.  The  public  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.    William  P.  Burris. 

No.  19.  University  extension  in  the  United  States.    Louis  E.  Reber. 

No.  ^.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.    J.  A.  FerrelL 

No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1914. 

No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Europe.    Frank  L.  Qlynn. 

No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  23.  Important  features  in  rural  school  improvement.    W.  T.  Hodges. 

No.  26.  Monthly  report  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1914. 

No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching. 

No.  28.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten.    Elisabeth  Harrison. 

No.  29.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  institutions. 

No.  3a  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  end  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expeosa.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  31.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.    R.  L.  Walkley. 

No.  33.  Music  in  the  public  schools.    Will  Earhart. 

No.  34.  Library  instruction  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.    Henry  R.  Evans. 

No.  35.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.    Charles  H.  Judd. 

No.  36.  Education  for  the  home— Part  I.    General  statement.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  37.  Education  for  the  home— Part  II.    State  action,  schools,  agencies.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  38.  Educatbn  lor  the  home— Part  III.    Colleges  and  universities.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  39.  Education  for  tlie  home— Part  IV.    Bibliography,  list  of  schools.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  In  Glrard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1914. 

No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educatioaal  publications,  December,  1914. 

No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1914-15. 

No.  44.  County-unit  organisation  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics.    J.  C.  Brown. 

No.  46.  School  savings  banks.    Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtser. 

No.  47.  City  training  schools  for  teachers.    Frank  A.  Manny. 

No.  48.  The  educational  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.    C.  G.  rtt^ty^wn^n 

No.  49.  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers.    H.  W.  Foght, 

No.  50.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 

1915. 

No.  1.  Cooking  in  the  vocational  school.    Iris  P.  O'Leary. 

No.  2.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1915. 

No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1915. 

No.  4.  The  health  of  school  children.    W.  H.  Heck. 

No.  5.  Organization  of  State  departments  of  education.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  6.  A  study  of  colleges  and  high  schools. 

No.  7.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Capeu. 
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CoMTBiTTS.— Introductory  notes— PubUcations  of  associations— Edacatlonal  history— Current  educa- 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

The  following  are  especially  noteworthy  books  and  pamphlets  of 
the  current  month,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  referring  to  the  full 
entries  in  this  record:  Nearing,  The  new  education  (529);  Klapper, 
Teaching  of  EngUsh  (570);  Carver,  Organization  of  a  rural  com- 
munity (582) ;  Alderman,  School  credit  for  home  work  (615) ;  Perry, 
Discipline  as  a  school  problem  (618);  Beard,  Woman's  work  in 
municipalities  v625) ;  Cooley,  Vocational  education  in  Europe  (640) ; 
Eaton  and  Stevens,  Commercial  work  and  training  for  girls  (659) ; 
Redlich,  The  case  method  in  American  law  schools  (662) ;  Schaeffer 
and  Finley,  Should  our  educational  system  include  activities  whose 
special  purpose  is  preparation  for  war?  (661) ;  Kuo,  The  Chinese  sys- 
tem of  pubUc  education  (669). 

Only  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  available  for  free 
distribution  by  this  oflBce.  All  others  here  listed  may  ordinarily  be 
obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or  through 
a  dealer;  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  issuing  organization. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBLICATIONS  OP  ASSOCUTIONS. 

513.  California  high  school  teachers'  association.  Proceedings  of  annual  meet- 
ing ..  .  Held  at  Berkeley,  Oal.,  June  29  to  July  3, 1914.  109  p.  S"*.  (E.  £. 
Waahbum,  secretary,  Oakland,  Cal.) 

CDDtibis:  1.  O.  A.  Iforfll:  The  province  of  the  Intermediate  school,  the  prorlnce  of  the  high 
school,  and  where  to  draw  the  line  between  them,  p.  9-16.  2.  W.  C.  Wood:  Th^ooorse  of  study 
in  the  intermediate  school,  p.  17-33:  Discussion,  p.  33-87.  3.  Mary  8.  Woolman:  Household  arts 
and  home  llf»— the  rural  school  problem,  p.  47-SO.  4.  H.  O.  Williams:  Vocational  guidance, 
p.  64-^.  5.  H.  R.  Fairolough:  The  practical  bearing  of  high  school  Latin,  p.  74^84.  6.  Elizabeth 
8.  Madisan:  Thehi^  school  library,  p.  88-94. 
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4  OUKBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLIOATIONB. 

514.  T<^^U^<^^«»^  school  board  aosociation.    ProceedingB.    Tenth  annual  meeting 

of  the  Louisiana  school  board  association  and  twenty-ninth  annual  conference 

of  the  Pariah  superintendents,  held  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  January  2&-26,  1915. 

Baton  Rouge,  Ramire»Jones  print,  1915.     42  p.    8^. 

Contains:  1.  C.  J.  Brown:  Synopsis  of  talk  on  tha  school  plant,  p.  17-18.  9L  1.  W.  BalifiiOT- 
What  industrial  work  should  be  done  in  schools  of  three,  four,  and  five  teachen,  p.  19-3B.  1  U  J. 
AUeman:  Attendance— how  to  improve  it,  p.  20-34. 

515.  Michigan  Bchoolmastera'  club.    Journal  .  .  .  forty-ninth  meeting,  held  in 

Ann  Arbor,  April   1-3,  1914.    Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Pub.  by  the  Club.    132  p. 

8**.    (L.  P.  Jocelyn,  secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  O.  Davis:  The  reconstmctad  high  school,  p.  8-8.  2.  Augusta  Heisir.  How  oeo 
we  make  the  stodf  of  German  more  vital?  p.  2fr-30.  S.  Pauline  Harris:  Can  thorough  preperatian 
result  from  modem  educational  tendenciesT  p.  30-85.  4.  Agnes  Hunt:  Correlation  of  chemistry 
and  domestic  science  in  both  high  school  and  college  instruction,  p.  53^66.  &.  W.  8.  Hall:  Ittstnie> 
tkm  regardhig  the  sex  life,  p.  64-74.  6.  R.  W.  Davis:  Manual  training  from  the  mannfartaren* 
viewpoint,  p.  79-83.  7.  E.  C.  Warriner:  The  ftinction  of  manual  training  in  tha  high  school, 
p.  83-88.    8.  C.  S.  Berry:  Value  of  psychological  tests  in  determining  life  vocatScn,  p.  8B-U. 

516.  Modem  lan^age  association  of  America.    Proceedings  of  the  thirty-second 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  the  twentieth  annual  meeting 

of  the  Central  division  of  the  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  29-31, 

1914.    Publications  of   the    Modem    language   association   of  America,  80: 

i-lxxxix,  March  1915. 

Contains:  1.  F.  E.  SdieUing:  The  American  professor,  p.  Uv-lzxilL  2.  Julius  OoabeU  Tha 
new  problems  of  American  scholarship,  p.  Ixxiv-lxxxiv. 

517.  Music  teachers'  national  association.    Studies  in  musical  education,  his> 

tory,  and  aesthetics.  Ninth  series.  Papers  and  proceedings  ...  at  its 
thirty-sixth  annual  meeting,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  29-30,  1914.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  The  Association,  1915.  234  p.  S"*,  (J.  L.  Erb,  secretary,  Chi- 
cago, 111.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  A.  Scholes:  Musical  education  In  the  British  Isles,  p.  30-40.  2.  Will  Earfa«t 
High  school  orchestras  as  a  stimulus  to  instrumental  study,  p.  148^56.  3.  W.  8.  Pntt:  The 
problems  of  standardisation,  p.  168-74. 

518.  Kew  York  (State)  Uniyersity.    Proceedings  of  the  fiftieth  convocation, 

Albany,  New  York,  October  22-23,  1914.  The  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  1915.    207  p.    8*». 

Contains:  1.  O.  H.  Palmer:  Trades  and  professions,  p.  18-20;  Discussion,  p.  90-48.  2.  F.  J.  E. 
Woodbridge:  The  university  aud  the  public,  p.  44-50.  8.  Herbert  Quick:  The  rural  tehool, 
p.  81-74.  4.  Robert  Brodie:  Improvement  of  rural  schools,  p.  79-80.  &.  H.  M.  Biggs:  Madioal 
inspection,  p.  0^-99.  0.  O.  £.  Hall:  Consolidation  of  dlstriota,  p.  100-16.  7.  C.  W.  Kant:  Edooa- 
tional  efficiency  versus  educational  display,  p.  117-42;  Discussion,  p.  142-54.  8.  R.  £.  Thompson; 
What  the  school  should  do  for  the  state,  p.  185-205. 

519.  Pennsylvania  educational  association.    Direotors'    depaartment.    Fro- 

ceedings  of  the  twentieth  annual  aeadon  at  Harrisbuig,  February  4-^,  1915. 
Pennsylvania  school  journal,  63:  379-420,  March  1915. 

Contains:  1.  C.  S.  Foos:  What's  the  matter  with  the  public  schoolsr  p.  881-84;  DtscusBlQO. 
p.  384-86.  2.  H.  A.  Boyer:  Administration  of  school  affairs,  p./887-80.  3.  Charles  Albert:  Our 
needsin  rural  education,  p.  380-02.  4.  M.  O.  Brumbaugh:  (Duties  of  theschool  dlrector]p.  SOi^-OS. 
6.  M.  Virginia  Black:  (Teachers  and  the  school  directors]  p.  804-08.  8.  J.  P.  McCask^y:  Tha 
school  director  in  the  school  work,  p.  307-403. 

520.  Southeast  Missouri  teachers'  association.    Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting 

^  .  .  Proceedings  and  addresses,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  October  29-31,  1914. 

73  p.    8°.    (A.  C.  Magill,  secretary.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo*.) 

Contains:  1.  Eugene  Daveuport:  The  community  and  its  school,  p.  22-28.  2.  W.  P.  Bvans: 
Rural  social  centers,  p.  28-83.  3.  Clara  B.  Oraham:  Aesthetics  in  education,  or,  Child  develop- 
ment along  lines  of  the  beautUUl,  p.  41^1.  4.  W.  L.  Johns:  The  social  life  of  the  hl^  sdiool 
student,  p.  51-66.  5.  W.  D.  Grove:  The  rural  school  of  to-mocrow,  p.  M-6L  8.  Jean  OildweU: 
Tha  teaching  of  reading  in  tha  sixth  grades  p.  61-83. 
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521.  ^nseonsin  teaohen'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  sixty-second  annual 

eession  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,  November  &-7,  1914.  Madison,  Wis.,  Dem- 
ocrat printing  company ^  1915.  300  p.  8®.  (M.  A.  Bussewitz,  secretary, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  D.  KJngsltf:  The  puipoM  tnd  scope  of  the  work  of  the  higb  sdiool,  p.  23-30. 
2.  C.  O.  Peane:  How  can  we  make  the  school  meet  the  needs  of  life,  p.  30-88.  8.  C.  R.  Van  Hise: 
The  training  of  teadicn  for  the  h(g^  schools  hj  the  onivenity,  p.  48-48.  4.  O.  L.  Bowman:  The 
training  of  teadicn  by  ooonty  training  schools,  p.  61-^  6.  C.  J.  Brewer:  Traintaig  teadiers  In 
high  schools,  p.  0^73.  tt.  Theodore  Krondiage:  Training  teadiers  for  the  elementary  grades 
p.  73-70;  Disoussioo,  p.  80-88.  7.  D.  N.  Sneddon:  Oiganisatkni  of  the  state's  instrumentalities 
lor  vocational  training,  p.  87-^  8.  Mary  D.  Bradford:  Motives  for  professional  interest  and 
growth,  p.  89-96.  9.  L.  D.  Harvey:  Handwork  in  the  elementary  school,  p.  104-12.  10.  M.  V. 
O'Shea:  Shall  the  sexes  be  taught  separately?  p.  118-23;  Discussion,  p.  124-27.  11.  Nina  C. 
Vandewalker:  Kindergarten  problems  in  Wisconsin,  p.  136-44.  12.  W.  F.  Roecker:  An  ele- 
mentary oouise  in  general  science;  content  and  method,  p.  164-77.  13.  l^y  Bumby:  Relating 
the  work  of  BngUsh  in  the  grades  to  that  in  the  high  school  through  the  m^rftnm  of  a  supervisor, 
p.  196-208.  14.  Elisabeth  B.  Kelly:  Home  economics  in  the  rural  school,  p.  222-27.  16.  F.  M. 
Karnes:  To  what  extent  is  it  desirable  to  vocalJonallie  manual  arts  in  the  public  scbools7  p.  232-39. 
16.  W.  O.  Miessner:  Modem  pedagogy  applied  to  musks  teachtaig,  p.  248-69.  17.  Lillian  Watts: 
Music  credits  for  high  schools,  p.  259-62.  18.  O.  A.  Chamberlain:  The  value  of  competitive  ath- 
letics for  high  school  boys  ITom  the  vlewpofait  of  the  educator,  p.  964-78.  19.  F.  A.  Kuhlman: 
The  Importanf  and  methods  of  determining  the  mental  age  of  subnormal  children,  p.  286-96. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

522.  Be  Montmorency,  J.  E.  O.    English  education  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 

centuries.  Journal  of  education  (London)  47: 186-89,  March  1,  1915.  (Sup- 
plement.) 

Interesting  historical  r^sumd.  Says  that  the  most  important  result  of  the  entire  movement  and 
reaction  between  England  and  Europe  was  the  grouping  of  scholars  and  teachers  at  Oxford  in  the 
days  of  Henry  Beanclerc. 

523.  Florian,  Pierre.    Lee   m^thodes   exp^rimentales  et   la  transformation  dee 

m^thodes  p^dagogiques  en  Angleterre  au  dix-huiti^me  td^le.  Education, 
6:  438-^53,  December  1914. 

524.  Knight,  Edgar  Wallace.    The  Peabody  fund  and  its  early  operation  in  North 

OaroUna.    [Durham?  N.  C,  1915]    15  p.    8«. 
Reprinted  from  the  South  Atlantic  quarterly  for  April  191S,  vol.  XIV,  no.  2. 

525.  ffK^>>*^«|  Thomas  J»    Fifty   years  of  Catholic   education.    Catholic  world, 

101:21-30,  April  1915. 

Says  that  the  significance  of  the  Catholic  school  "lies  rather  in  its  distinctive  purpose,  whkh  Is 
the  oombinatlon  of  religious  and  moral  training  with  intellectual  culture." 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

526.  [Directory  of  educational  associations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.]    Journal 

of  education  (London)  47: 179-86,  March  1,  1915. 

Gives  membership  total;  yearly  subscripffon;  name  of  society's  ofBcial  organ;  telegraphio 
address;  date  and  place  of  next  annual  meeting;  secretary's  name  and  office  address. 

527.  Georgia.    Department  of  education.    Educational  survey  of  Clayton  and 

Taliaferro  counties,  Georgia.    By  M.  L.  Duggan,  rural  school  agent.     [Atlan- 
ta?] 1915.    23  p.    Ulus.    8^ 
Numbers  2  and  3  In  a  seriee  of  educational  surveys  of  the  oounties  of  Georgia. 

528.  The  moonlight  schools.    The   campaign   against    illiteracy.    Training   school 

quarterly,  1:  204-12,  January-March  1915. 
Contains  accounts  of  moonlight  schools  In  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina. 

529.  Nearing,  Scott.    The  new  education;  a  review  of  progressive  educational 

movements  of  the  day.    Chicago,  New  York,  Row,  Peterson  &  company  [1915] 

264  p.    12^ 
"A  record  of  the  Impressions  made  on  a  traveler  by  a  number  of  school  systems  and  sohools." 
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630.  NoxxiSi  Walter  B.  The  educational  developments  of  the  navy.    Education, 

35:  503-10,  AjH-il  1916. 

An  interesting  account  of  educatJonal  activities  in  the  U.  8.  navy,  which  laotode  for  the  ymf 
ending  June  30,  IMS,  the  cUrect  iBatmetion  of  26/100  men.  Trade  schools  have  beta  carritd  on 
principally  to  supply  skilled  meehanies  enshipboard,  but  they  have  also  been  the  means  ta  many 
oases  of  fitting  men  to  earn  good  wages  after  they  have  served  their  enlistments  and  returned  to 
otvniife. 

631.  O^den,  XJtaJi.    Public  school  survey  conunissioii.    Keport.    Pub.  by  the 

State  department  of  education  by  permission  of  the  Ogden  city  school  board. 
[Salt  Lake  City?  1915]    42  p.    8^. 

Commission  composed  of  W.  8.  Deflenbaagh,  E.  J.  Ward,  C.  8.  Meek,  W.  O.  Roylaiice,  and 
O.  A.  Eaton. 

632.  Uruguay.    Direccidn  general  de  instrucddn  prim  aria.    La  instrucci6n 

pdblica  primaria  en  la  repiibiica  oriental  del  Uruguay.    Noticia  esciita  para  la 
Expo8ici6n  intemacional  de  San  Francisco  de  1915.    Montevideo,  Talleres 
grificos  A  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1914.    83,  79  p.    52  pi.    8*. 
English  version,  79  p.  at  end,  has  special  title  page. 

633.  Virginia.    Department    of    public    instruction.    Illiteracy   in   Viiginia. 

Some  iacts  which  cannot  be  overlooked.    Prepared  by  £.  B.  Qieete^nan,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  board  of  education.    Richmond,  D.  Bottom,  superintendent 

public  printing,  1914.    21  p.    illus.    8®. 
"An  effort  to  abolish  illiteracy  fai  Richmond,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler'':  p.  1&-21. 

634.  Weld,  Louis  Dwight  HarveU.    Social  and  economic  survey  <^  a  community  in 

the  Red  River  valley.    Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1915.    86  p. 
illus.    4^.    (The  University  of  Minnesota.    Current  problems,  no.  4.) 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

635.  Bowden,  Witt.    Education  for  power  and  responsibility.    Educational  review, 

49:  362-66,  April  1915. 

Cooperation  of  school  with  home.  Cultivation  of  independent  individuality  tn  students  as  tha 
basis  of  a  genuine  democracy. 

636.  Oell6rier,    L.    Deux    mentality,    deux    Educations,    ^ucation,    6: 407-16y 

December  1914. 

The  author  finds  German  mentality  analytic  and  reaUstle;  TwrnuOi  OMntaUty  tyi<*iTtlff  and 
idealistic.  He  considers  that  German  pedagogy,  during  the  last  Urn  decades,  has  oonflned  itself 
more  to  the  oontemplation  of  the  real— the  peyohologioal  and  physical  nature  of  the  child;  while 
the  attention  of  all  pedagogical  circles  in  France  has  been  concentrated  more  and  more  upon 
the  problem  of  moral  education. 

637.  Classen,  Walther  F.    Zucht  und  Ireiheit;  ein  wegweiser  ftir  die  deutsche 

jugendpflege.    Mttnchen,  C.  H.  Becksche  verlagsbh.    O.  Beck,  1914.    xiii» 
220  p.     12**. 

638.  Courtis,  S.  A.    Objective  standards  as  a  means  of  controlling  instruction  and 

economizing  time.     School  and  society,  1:  433-36,  March  27,  1916. 

Address  delivered  before  the  National  society  for  the  study  of  education,  Cincinnati  meeting, 
February  22;  1915. 

639.  Duhem,  Pierre.    Quelques  reflexions  sur  la  science  allemande.    lUvue  des 

deux  mondes,  95:  657-86,  February  1,  1915. 

Says  that  *' French  and  German  science  are  both  remote  from  the  ideal  of  a  perfeet  soienoe,  bat 
they  receded  from  it  in  opposite  dlrectieDs»  the  one  possessing  to  excess  that  with  whieh  the  other 
is  poorly  provided;  there,  in  German  seiNice,  the  geometric  spirit  reduces  the  spitM  of  flnesia 
almost  to  the  extent  of  suilocating  It;  here,  in  French  science,  the  spirit  of  finesse  overpasses  too 
readily  the  geometric  spirit." 
540.  Farrandt  Wilson.  The  public  school  and  the  college.  School  and  society,  1: 
505-10,  April  10,  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  the  public  school  and  the  collie  have  different  aims,  problems,  and  ideals* 
He  gives  the  problems  of  each  and  says  that  neither  should  act  Independently,  or  endeavor  blindly 
to  force  the  other.  The  collie  must  study  the  purposes  and  limitations  of  the  public  school  eiMl 
the  school  must  recognise  the  ideals  and  the  problems  of  the  cdl^e. 
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541.  Fischer,  Aloys.    Die  neue  jugendbewegimg.     Zeitschrift  Mr  p&dagogische 

peychologie  und  experimentelle  p&dagogik,  16  :  22-37,  74-84,  January,  Feb- 
ruary-March 1915. 

Cf.  Edwin  O.  Cooky's  article  "Welfare  of  working  youth  in  Oennany "  (item  642)  on  the  new 
"Jugendpflege."  Professor  Fischer,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  an  analysis  of  the  "Jogend- 
bewegong,"  a  "psDdooentrit "  movement  tending  toward  the  creation  of  an  aatonomous  "Jogend- 
kultur,"  proclaimed  by  Oustav  Adolf  Wyneken.  Professor  Fischer's  pedagogical  ideals  approxi- 
mate those  expressed  by  John  Dewey  in  the  New  repablio,  2: 283-84,  April  17, 1915. 

542.  Hendy,  J.  B.    The  quid  pro  quo  in  education.    Journal  of  education  (London) 

47: 153-55,  March  1,  1915. 
An  estimate  of  the  results  of  education  in  England. 

543.  Kanny,  Frank  A.     Initiative  in  education.    Education,  35: 489-91,  April  1915. 

A  pupO  can  not  be  said  to  be  trained  for  initiative  untO  "he  is  able  to  take  responsibility  alone 
or  with  others  (1)  Ibr  the  materials  involved,  (2)  for  the  methods  called  for,  and  (3)  for  the  results 
that  ensue."   Methods  in  France  and  America  contrasted. 

544.  ICArrinan,  J.  J.    The  edtication  of  youth  for  democracy.    Educational  review, 

49:  379-90,  April  1915. 

Concedes  that  elementary  education  should  be  essentially  individualistic.  Says:  "The  irre- 
pressible egoism  of  the  pre^wiolesoent  child  is  no  mere  caprice  of  nature."  Modem  education  of 
youth  demands  as  a  result  economic  independence,  spiritual  strength,  and  altruism. 

545.  Beinke,  H.    Der  deutsche  junghelferbund.    Lyzeum,  2: 20-30,  October  1914. 

An  account  of  the  origin,  goal,  procedure,  and  significance  of  the  Oerman  analogue  of  Bamardo's 
"Young  helpen'  league,"  in  direct  Imltaticm  of  which  the  German'  organlsatfoh  was  fonxidd. 

546.  Sibley,  0.  Lintem.    Britain's  intellectual  empire.    Canadian  magazine,  44: 

480-86,  April  1915. 
Achievements  in  sdehce  and  philosophy  accompflshed  by  EngUdimen. 

547.  Some  opinions  on  German  culture  and  education.    Modem  language  teaching, 

11:52-53.  March  1915. 

Contrasts  English  and  Oerman  methods— the  English  being  individualists;  the  Germans, 
ocdlectivists. 

548.  Winalup,  A.  E.    Standardization— wise  and  otherwise.    Journal  of  education, 

81:  311-15,  March  25.  1915. 
Address  before  the  Department  of  superintendence,  National  education  association. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHpLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

549.  Baldwin,  Bird  T.    The  application  of  the  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  to  college 

students.    School  and  society,  1:  569-76,  April  17,  1915. 

550.  Freeman,  Frank  N.    An  anal3rtical  scale  for  judging  handwriting.    Elementary 

school  journal,  15:  432-41,  April  1915. 

Criticises  the  ThomdikB  and  Ayres  scales  because  of  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  results  whldi  are 
obtained  fhxn  their  use.    Describes  an  analytical  ^cale. 

551.  loteyko,  I.     La  facultad  inteinacional  de  paidologfa  de  Bruselas.    Monitor  de 

la  educaci6n  comdn,  52:  68-77,  January  1915. 

Discusses  the  place  of  pedology  among  the  sciences  and  its  value  lor  education.  The  Intem»- 
tlonal  faculty  of  pedology  was  instituted  upon  demand  of  the  First  International  congress  of 
pedology,  at  Bnisseb  in  1911. 

552.  Kirchner,     Ferdinand.      Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung     und     konferenzbe- 

schlQsse.    Lyzeum,  2:  126-36,  December  1914. 

A  study  concerning  the  objectivity  of  Judgments  upon  pupils'  conduct  and  .attainments  arrived 
at  in  faculty  meetings.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  following  fectors:  Sex  of  the  teacher,  sex  of 
the  pupQ,  the  subjects  taught  by  the  teacher?  What  is  the  mathematical  probability  of  reaching 
an  objective  Judgment? 

553.  Pyle,  W.  H.    A  psychological  study  of  bright  and  dull  pupils.    Journal  of 

educational  psychology,  6:  151-56,  March  1915. 

*'A  study  of  high  school  children  by  means  of  tests  of  logical  memory,  rote  memory,  word  build- 
ing, association  test,  and  completion  tests.  The  use  of  such  tests  may  be  of  great  help  to  teaoheit 
and  principals  in  determining  the  mental  ability  of  pupils.'? 
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564.  Starch,  DanieL  The  measurement  of  efficiency  in  spelling,  and  the  over- 
lapping of  grades  in  combined  measurements  of  reading,  writing,  and  filing, 
Journal  of  educational  psychology,  6: 167-86,  March  1915. 

"The  aathor  derives  a  method  of  measurinc  spelling  ability,  and  presents  the  result  of  testtof 
1,814  papils  in  five  schools.  On  the  basis  of  these  results  he  presents  norms  of  spelling  abltttjfcr 
each  grade." 

555.  Wallin,  J.  E.  Wallace.    The  Binet-Simon  tests  in  relation  to  the  factors  of 

experience  and  maturity.    Psychological  clinic,  8: 266-71,  February  15. 1915. 

556.  Witmer,  Lightner.    Clinical  records.    Psychological  clinic,  9: 1-17,  Haich  15, 

1915. 

The  records  of  40  children,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  Psychological  clinio  of  the  Uuivetsltj 
of  Pennsylyania,  were  analyzed  to  find  oat  what  information  the  records  gave  under  each  of  thns 
■sparate  heads:  General  examination,  Physical  examination,  and  Mental  tests. 

557.  Yerkea,  Bobert  M.  and  Anderaon,  Helen  M.    The  importance  of  social 

status  as  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  point-scale  method  of  measuring 
mental  capacity.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  6:137-60,  March  1915. 
"The  authors  find  that  differences  In  social  status  correlate  with  differences  in  mental  capacity, 
and  that  the  latter  differences  may  amount  to  as  much  as  80  per  cent.  They  emphasise  the  neces- 
sity of  different  norms  Ux  different  social  groups." 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  mSTRUCTION. 

558.  Oexiiah,  Carolyn  X.    The  relation  of  moving  pictures  to  English  composition. 

English  journal,  4:  226-^,  April  1915. 
A  paper  read  before  the  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  English,  December  5, 1914 
"Moying  pictures  offer  great  opportunities:  (1)  as  the  source  of  material  tor  the  content  of  com- 
position; (2)  as  a  means  of  practice  in  the  application  of  the  principles  and  theories  of  oomposttion; 
(3)  as  a  medium  for  the  mental  training  on  which  success  in  English  composition  depends." 

559.  Hamilton,  Maud.    An  experiment  in  historical  dramatization.    School  review, 

23: 263-56,  April  1915. 

Work  at  the  Wisconsin  high  school  of  the  UnlTersity  of  Wisconsin.  Basis  of  the  play  was 
Bacon's  Rebellion.  Pronounces  sudi  dramatization  as  exceedingly  beneficial  for  a  seventh*  <r 
eighth-grade  class.  Gives  skeleton  of  acts  and  characters  of  the  play,  which  was  called  "A  rebel 
ofoldeVirghiia." 

560.  Newton,  Peter.  The  toy  theatre:  a  children's  playhouse  where  &iry  tales  come 

true.    Craftsman,  28:  36-41,  April  1915. 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  new  playhouse  for  children,  to  be  built  in  New  York  dty.  Designed 
to  provide  dramatic  entertainment  for  children,  with  their  ideals  and  aspirations  and  their  point 
of  view  in  mind. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

561.  Allen,  James  T.    The  first  year  of  Greek.    Classical  journal,  10: 262-66,  March 

1915. 

Outlines  briefly  a  course  for  beginners  in  Greek.  Advocates  the  benefits  of  memorising  passages 
fh>m  the  Greek  writers. 

562.  Axtell,  TTlyBsea  F.    The  teaching  of  literature.    School  bulletin,  41: 15&-^7, 

April  1915. 
To  be  continued. 
Gives  an  outline  to  assist  the  teacher  to  analyse  a  literary  selectico  by  way  of  preparing  to  teach. 

563.  Ohadwick,  B.  D.    Vitalizing  the  history  work.    EUstory  teacher's  magazine, 

6: 112-19,  April  1915. 

Tells  of  the  vitalizing  of  history  work  in  the  Emorson  school,  Gary,  Indiana,  by  history  games, 
the  student  council,  etc.    Gives  the  equipment  of  the  history  laboratory. 

564.  Crawford,  ICary.    The  laboratory  equipment  of  the  teacher  of  Engli^.    £ng> 

lish  journal,  4: 145-51,  March  1915. 

Gives  suggestions  regarding  the  following  aids  for  teaching  English:  Maps,  plans,  and  charts; 
Beference  books  and  pedagogical  helps;  Lantern  slides.  Stereograph;  Prints  and  postcardi; 
Pictures  and  busts;  and  the  Phonograph. 
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6<I5.  CkMton,  Charles  B.    The  notebook  as  an  aid  to  efficiency  in  EngHflh  classee. 

Engliish  journal,  4:  215-25,  April  1915. 

Disonsses  tbt  robject  undor  tba  following  headings:  Form  of  notebooks;  Contents  of  notebooks: 
Inspoctkoi  of  notebooks;  and  PubUcatkm  of  notebooks. 

566.  Harris,  Henry  J.    The  occupation  of  musician  in  the  United  States.    Musical 

^  quarterly,  1:  299-311,  April  1915. 

Oiyes  statistics  taken  from  the  Census  report  of  1010,  showing  the  nomber  of  teachers  of  music  in 
the  United  States,  their  sex,  age,  nativity,  etc 

567.  Hooitoii,  Q.  Dayid.    Formal  English  grammar;  its  uses  and  abuses.    Educa-' 

tion,  35:477-88,  AprU  1915. 

Writer  stkjs  that "  the  gravest  abuse,  perhaps,  of  formal  English  grammar  is  the  attempt  to  teach 
the  subject  without  the  assistance  of  the  pupil's  own  composition.''  Deprecates  the  mere  acqui- 
gttioii  of  grammar,  even  with  stereotyped  examples  appended.  It  must  be  studied  in  and  through 
the  formation  of  sentences  composed  by  the  pupfl  himself.  Thinks  that  oral  composition  is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  written  composition,  Lecaose  an  individual  ''talks  much  more 
often  than  he  writes." 

568.  Xelsey,  Frands  W.    The  twentieth  Michigan  classical  conference.    School 

review,  23:  249-52,  April  1915. 

569.  Keyser,  Oaasius  J.    Graduate  mathematical  instruction  for  graduate  students 

not  intending  to  become  mathematicians.    Science,  41 :  443-55,  March  26, 1915. 
In  discussing  the  subject  of  calculus,  the  author  says  that  it  is  now  practicable  to  provide  "a 
large  and  diversified  \  ody  of  genuinely  graduate  mathematical  instruction  for  which  the  calculus 
is  strictly  not  prerequisite." 

570.  Klapper,  Paul.    The  teaching  of  English;  teaching  the  art  and  the  science  of 

language.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1915.    xii,  263  p.    12^. 

571.  Lewia,  O.  W.    Modem  mediods  of  teaching  primary  reading.    Education, 

35:  516-21,  April  1915. 

Advocates  the  use  of  the  iconic  method.  Enumn-ates  the  different  methods  (the  Key,  Bacon, 
PoUard,  Ward,  Gordon,  and  Lewis  niethods),  and  shows  their  possibilities.  Says  that  the  Lewis 
or  Story  method  has  achieved  marvelous  results. 

572.  Lodge^  Qonzalez.    Oral  Latin  and  its  relation  to  the  direct  method.    Teachers 

college  record,  16: 18-28,  March  1915. 

573.  Newhall,  Charles  W.    ''Recreations"  in  secondary  mathematics.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  15:  277-93,  April  1915. 

Bibliography:  p.  291-03. 

The  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following  headings:  The  pedagogic  value  of  recreations, 
History,  Methods  of  using  recreations.  Definition  of  a  mathematical  recreation,  Possible  material, 
Recreatians  with  numbers.  Recreations  in  elementary  algebra.  Recreations  in  geometry.  Con- 
clusion. 

574.  Opdycke,  John  B.    Editing  to  Idll.    School  review,  23:  225-35,  April  1915. 

Says  that  classics  for  high  schools  need  to  be  delivered  from  pedantry. 

575.  Pbipps,  C.  F.    Practical  lessons  in  electricity  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Elementary  school  journal,  15: 407-20,  AprU  1915. 

Typical  studies  in  clecti  idty.  A  series  of  problems  whioh  the  pupOs  are  led  to  solve,  mainly 
by  Individual  experimentation.    Apparatus  of  the  simple  home-made  type. 

576.  Pohl,  Frederick  J.    Englidi  literature  for  sophomores.    Englidi  journal,  4: 

160-72,  March  1915. 

A  paper  read  before  the  college  section  of  the  Natonal  oouncfl  of  teachers  of  English  in  Chicago, 
November  37, 1914. 

577.  8age,BTanT.    Latin  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  college.   Classical 

journal,  10:  252-61,  March  1915. 

Data  show.ng  the  maximum  cf  Latin  that  Indents  wfl  take  or  purely  cultuiml  purposes. 
Statistics  collected  from  *'a  fkir  nomber  of  colleges  from  all  parts  of  the  country." 

578.  Snedden,  David.    Principles  of  aim,  organization,  and  method  in  general 

science  teaching.    School  and  society,  1: 436-41,  March  27,  1915. 
Presented  Left  re  the  Bcienoe  teachers'  club.  Teachers  coUet;e,  February  20,  9Uw 
(ienera  sci«oc«  or  pupils  from  13  to  16  >ears  of  age,  in  grades  7  to  10  faiclusivc 
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579.  Traf ton,  Gilbert  H.  and  Beynolds,  Helen  X.    Aims,  methodB,  and  coune  of 

study  in  nature-study  in  the  elementary  school  of  the  Mankato,  ^iimieaota, 

State  normal  school.    Nature^study  review,  11: 95-169,  March  1915. 

A  full,  detailed  course  on  nature^tudy,  outlining  the  work  through  all  tha  grades  as  well  m 
the  adyaooed  work. 

580.  Turner,  Nellie  E.    Teaching  to  read.    New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American 

book  company  [1915]    viii,  520  p.    12**. 
PreAnts  a  definite  method  of  procedure  for  reading  work  above  the  primary  grades. 

581.  Van  Tuyl,  George  H.    Business  arithmetic  versus  algebra  in  the  hi^  school. 

Mathematics  teacher,  7 :  101-13,  March  1915. 

Discussicm  by  W.  8.  Bcblauch,  p.  114-17. 

The  writer  suggests  that  business  arithmetic  be  made  a  required  subject  thron^iont  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  and  tliat  the  study  of  algebra  should  begin  in  the  second  year  of  tbecoone. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

582.  Carver,  Thomas  Nixon.    The  organization  of  a  rural  communi^^.    Wash- 

ington, Government  printing  oflSce,  1915.    58  p.    8**. 
From  Yearbook  of  Department  of  apiculture  for  1914. 
"Snggested  readings  for  the  Tarious  oonunittees":  p.  5^-58. 

583.  United  States.    Department  of  agriculture.    Educational  needs  of  fann 

women  .  .  .  Washington,    Government   printing   office,    1915.    88   p.    8^. 

(U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Report  No.  105.) 
Extracts  from  letters  received  i^rom  farm  women  in  response  to  an  inquiry  "How  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  agriculture  can  better  meet  the  needs  of  farm  housewives,"  with  special  refereooe 
to  the  provision  of  instructioa  and  practical  demonstrations  in  home  eoonomkB  und«  the  act 
of  May  8, 1914. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

584.  Bardwell,  Darwin  L.    Phases  of  the  work  of  a  modem  high  Bcho<d.    Educa- 

tional review,  49:  367-78,  April  1915. 

Describes  experiments  in  student  self-government,  and  sums  up  results;  changes  In  curriculum; 
high  sctiool  libraries;  clut>s  and  societies,  etc. 

585.  Heck,  W.  H.    The  mission  of  universities  and  collies  in  stimulating  the  de- 

velopment of  an  esprit  de  corps  among  high  school  students.    School  and 
society,  1:  541-46,  April  17, 1915. 

586.  Johnson,  T.  Edward.    Elimination  in  the  high  school.    American  school- 

master, 8:121-25,  March  1915. 

Gives  the  causes  of  elimination  in  the  high  school,  and  says  that  better  grade  preparation  is 
necessary,  more  individual  attention  is  demanded,  and  the  reorganization  of  our  secondary  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  "six  and  six"  plan  must  be  effected. 

587.  Mitchell,  H.  Edwin.    Time-articulation  between  high  school  and  college. 

School  review,  23:  217-24,  April  1915. 

Presentation  of  facts  concerning  1,400  graduates  of  secondary  schools  of  the  year  1906  who  bava 
since  entered  four  higher  state  schoob  in  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Deductions  drawn  from  study,  with 
statistical  data. 

588.  Russell,  ^^lliam  F.    Economy  in  secondary  education  through  an  adaptation 

of  the  cycle  system.    High  school  quarterly,  3: 180-88,  April  1915. 

Suggests  that  the  cycle  system  used  in  Germany  and  France  be  adapted  to  our  conditions 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  80  per  cent  of  our  secondary  pupils  who  drop  out  of  school. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

589.  Society  of  college  teachers  of  education.    Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Feh- 

niary  23,  1915,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    School  review,  23:  257-61,  AprU  1916. 

590.  Carrington,  W.  T.    The  study  of  education  in  a  normal  school.    School  and 

society,  1: 477-81,  April  3,  1915. 

Discussed  under  the  followtaig  headings:  A  standard  normal  school;  Work  differentiated  to 
meet  local  needs;  The  neccnary  equipment;  Definition  of  normal  school;  Stadias  In  education; 
end  College  academio. 
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591 .  Faliey,  Sara  H.    The  moral  aspects  of  adding  to  the  work  of  teachers.  American 

teacher,  4:  50-53,  April  1915. 

**  Part  of  report  of  the  Committee  on  school  organization  and  management  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  league  of  New  York  citj,  December  19, 1914." 

A  protest  against  the  proposed  plan  for  compulsory,  unpaid  service  of  teaolurs  in  the  yacation 
schools  of  New  York  city. 

592.  Helm,  M.  0.    The  teacher's  cottage.    South  Dakota  educator,  28: 16-18,  April 

1915. 

593.  Kendall,  Calvin  N.    The  training  of  teachers  in  service.    School  and  society, 

1:510-15,  AprU  10,  1915. 

Address  by  the  CommisBioner  of  education  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  before  Xb»  Department  of 
superintendence,  National  education  association,  at  Cincinnati,  February  24, 1915. 

Also  in  School  and  home  education,  34:  294-99,  April  1915. 

594.  Pennybacker,  Mrs,  Percy  V.    The  need  of  teachers'  homes.    Ladies'  home 

journal,  32: 25,  February  1915. 

Followed  on  same  page  by  ''The  school  manse  in  reality,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  describing 
progress  made  in  its  establishment  in  several  states. 

595.  Seerley,  Homer  H.    The  study  of  education  in  the  normal  school  and  the 

university.    The  normal  school  point  of  view.    American  school,  1:  72-73, 

March  1915. 

Head  before  the  educational  council.  National  education  association,  at  Cincinnati,  February 
as,  19IS. 

"The  advantages  of  studying  education  and  getting  training  for  teaching  in  a  state  normal 
school,  set  forth  by  the  president  of  a  great  western  normal  school." 

596.  Tocuzn,  A.  Duncan.    The  compelling  of  efficiency  through  teacher  training. 

School  and  society,  1 :  469-77,  April  3, 1915. 

The  writer  says  that  "in  the  higher  training  of  teachers  the  one  thing  fundamentally  essential 
to  efUdency  is  that  throughout  the  college  course  academic  and  professional  training  shall  parallel 
each  other,  and  be  wholly  committed  to  teachers"  to  whom  education  means  the  development 
of  definite  forms  of  efOdency. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

597.  Land  grai^t  college  engineering  association.    Proceedings  of  the  third 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  al  Washington,  D.  C,  November  10-13,  1914. 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  [19157]  170  p.  S"*.  (G.  W.  Bissell,  secretary,  Lan- 
sing, Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  Anson  Marstoo:  The  Ideals  of  mechanic  arts  at  the  land  grant  colleges,  p.  9-14. 
a.  C.  H.  BeAjamIn:  The  functions  of  a  university,  p.  14-19;  Discussion,  p.  19-33.  3.  P.  P.  Claz- 
too:  Cooperathre  extension  work  between  the  engineering  and  agricultural  departments  of  the 
land  grant  colleges,  p.  34-38.  4.  J.  A.  Moyer:  Organisation  Ux  engineering  extension  work, 
p.  70-7ft.  5.  K.  O.  Smith:  Methods  of  instruction  In  engineering  extension,  p.  82-S7,  0.  C.a 
Nichols:  Engineering  experiment  stations  and  engineering  experimentation  work,  p.  100-UL 

7.  Report  of  the  executive  committee  on  the  definition  of  "mechanic  arts,"  p.  133-30W  8w  J.  P. 
Jackson:  Present  situation  of  land  grant  colleges,  p.  163-65. 

598.  National  association  of  state  uniyersities  in  the  United   States  of 

America.  Transactions  and  proceedings  .  .  .  nineteenth  annual  meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  9-10,  1914.  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  press  print- 
ing company  [1915]  330  p.  8°.  (Guy  P.  Benton,  secretary,  Burlington,  Vt.) 
Contains:  1.  T.  F.  Kane:  The  National  association  of  state  uniyersities,  p.  26-47.  2.  W.  L. 
Bryan:  Share  of  faculty  in  administration  and  government,  p.  92-97;  Discussion,  p.  96-lia 

8.  H.  B.  Hutchtns:  The  president's  office.  Center  of  university  organization  and  activity,  p. 
11^29.  4.  W.  O.  Thompson:  University  finances.  Improvement  in  business  administration, 
p.  138-65;  Discussion,  p.  156-68.  6.  T.  H.  Hacbrlde:  Duplication  in  separate  agricultural  ool- 
k^M  and  state  universities,  p.  163-82;  Discussion,  p.  182-86.  6.  P.  P.  Claxton:  College  surveys, 
p.  185-206.  7.  Brown  Ayres:  Educational  surveys,  p.  :07-12;  Discussita,  p.  212-24.  8.  £.  B. 
Craighead:  State  control  of  all  hlglMr  education,  p.  227-36.  9.  O.  H.  Denny:  The  place  and 
lunrtion  of  a  department,  college,  or  schoo)^  of  commerce  in  the  university  system,  p.  244-M;  Dis- 
cussion, p.  25<V-«1.  10.  A.  R.  Hill:  Special  provision  lor  women  students  m  state  universities, 
p.  269-72.  11.  O.  E.  Vincent:  Special  provision  lor  freshmen  in  state  universities,  p.  273-81 
U.  C.  F.  Strong:  University  ilress  and  publicity,  p.  28&-;M)1.  13.  C.  IV.  Dabney:  The  municipal 
imivcnity,  p.  a02-i& 
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599.  Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth.    Collegiate  education  as  a  national  problem. 

School  and  society,  1:  397-400,  March  20,  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  "our  main  reliance  (or  a  comprehensive  natiooal  program  for  our  hiiehrer 
^ucatioQ  must  be  the  faculties  of  our  colleges  and  imiversities.  We  certainly  need  such  a  natJooal 
program,  less  fragmentary,  more  organic,  more  free  fk-om  internal  competition  and  coDtradietian, 
than  that  which  we  now  have.  It  seems  fair  that  we  should  look  to  the  teaching  bodies  of  oar 
higher  institutions  of  learning  for  the  gradual  working  out  of  the  main  lines  of  such  a  program.** 
Speaks  of  making  each  college  faculty  a  class  in  pedagogy,  and  suggests  certain  topics  that  might 
enter  into  the  first  year  of  the  course. 

600.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.    Concerning  some  matters  acadepiic.    Educational 

review,  49:  391-99,  AprU  1915. 

Says  that  students  in  American  universities  are  In  far  too  many  instances  overtaught  and  ow^ 
lectured.    Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  university  president 

601.  Cheyney,  E.  Q.    College  spirit  and  student  control.    School  and  society, 

1:  552-56,  AprU  17,  1915. 

Defining  college  spirit  as  loyalty  bom  of  reverence,  the  author  aims  to  show  how  this  tpkH  may 
properly  be  fostered. 

602.  Dahney,   Charles  William.    The  municipal  university.    [Burlington,   Vt., 

Free  press  printing  company,  1915]    19  p.    8**. 

Reprinted  tram  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  association  of  state  universities,  voL  12, 1914, 
t».  302-18. 

603.  Fess,  S.  D.    National  university  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  education, 

81:342-4^,  AprU  1,  1915. 
Favorable  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  education  on  a  National  university. 

604.  Lillie,  Balph  S.    The  tiniversities  and  investigation.    Science,  n.  s.  41:  55^-66, 

April  16,  1915. 

Says  that  the  essential  requirements  of  all  original  work  are  opportunity,  frttdcm  from  needlen 
distinction,  and  the  necessary  leisure.    A  plea  for  individuality  and  scholarship. 

605.  Marcy,  Leslie  H.    The  People's  college.    International  socialist  review,  15: 

612-13,  April  1915. 
Work  of  the  People's  college  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

606.  Pritchett,  Henry  S.    Should  the  Carnegie  foundation  he  suppressed?    North 

American  review,  201:  554-66,  April  1915. 
Also  reprinted  in  pamphlet  fcvm. 
Considers  some  critkdsms  made  against  the  Foundation,  In  the  U^t  of  its  purpose. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

607.  Boume,  Bandolph  8.    Communities  for  children.    New  republic,  2:  283-34, 

April  3,  1915. 

Deeorfbes  the  vocatloDal  work  at  Gary,  Ind.  Additional  artldeB  inJthe  series  by  ICr.  Boome 
on  the  Oary  schools  appear  in  the  New  repubUo,  2:  259-61, 903-3, 33S-28,  Aprfl  10, 24,  May  1, 1915^ 

608.  .    Schools  in  Gary.    New  republic,  2:  198-99,  March  27,  1915, 

Says  that  the  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.,  are  built  up  "outside  the  influenoe  of  the  professors  of  educa- 
tion, the  teachers'  colleges,  and  the  normal  sdiools  of  the  land." 

609.  Chancellor,  WiUiam  E.    The  selection  of  county  school  superintendents. 

School  and  society,  1:  444-50,  March  27, 1915. 

Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  superintendence.  National  educatioa  associa- 
tion, Cincinnati,  February  25, 1915. 

610.  Davenport,    F.    I.     Reconstructing   boards    of   education.    New   republic, 

2:  229-30,  April  3,  1915. 

Describes  conditions  in  New  York  dty,  with  comments  oo  the  school  boards  of  other  cities  In  the 
United  States. 

611.  Dewey,  John.    State  or  city  control  of  schools?    New  republic,  2: 178-79, 

March  20,  1915. 

Conditions  in  New  York.  Says:  "The  fact  is,  T  think,  that  we  have  no  experleooe  which  wjll 
enable  us  to  decide  conclusively  in  behalf  of  either  state  or  local  control"  Concludes,  however, 
that  city  boards  of  education  are  an  anomaly  at  present 
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612.  The  Gary  school  system.    School  bulletm,  41: 133-36,  March  1915. 

Report  of  a  oommlttae  appointed  by  Board  of  edacatkm  of  STiaoose,  N.  T.,  to  inspect  and  itody 
file  schools  of  Gary,  liDd.   Also  poblisbed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Board. 

613.  Eolton,  Bdwin  L.    Educational  re-oiganization.    American  school,  1:  77-78, 

March  1915. 

"The  two  great  steps  needed  to  bring  needed  improvement  to  tlie  public  sdiools  an,  to  recast 
ttie  oonrse  of  study  in  the  li^t  of  present  day  needs,  and  to  banish  politics  tnm  the  appointment 
of  sdiool  oflBcials.'' 

614.  ^^nahipy  A.  B.    Text-books— educational,  commercial,  and  political.    Journal 

of  education,  81:  285-^,  March  18,  1915. 
Address  before  the  Department  of  siq>erintendenoe,  National  education  association. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

615.  AldermAn,  Lewis  B.    School  credit  for  home  work.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houston  Mifflin  company  [1915]    181  p.    illus.    12^ 

616.  Meek,  Oharies  S.    A  study  in  retardation  and  acceleration.    Elementary  school 

journal,  15:  421-31,  April  1915. 

Based  upon  investigations  made  hi  the  schools  of  Boise,  Idaho,  1011  and  1014.  AdTocates  the 
QM  of  an  indiridaal  standard  for  promoting  pupils,  rather  than  a  oniform  standard  Itar  an  entire 
gTMle. 

617.  Hffler,  H.  L.    Report  on  the  sixty-minute  class  period  in  the  Wisconsin  high 

school.    School  review,  23:  244-48,  April  1915. 

Says  that  the  plan  increases  materially  ttie  net  teaching  time.  It  simplifies  the  problem  of 
program-making.    Qives  comments  by  teadiers  in  the  school. 

618.  Pexry,  Arthur  C,  jr.     Discipline  as  a  school  problem.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1915]    zii,  273  p.    12*.    (Riverside  text- 
books in  education,  ed.  by  £.  P.  Cubberley) 

Oflersa  method  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  sdiool  disciplinary  problems,  similar  to  that 
osed  by  a  physician  in  outlining  a  plan  of  treatment  for  a  patient 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

619.  Ghalhnan,  8.  A.    Some  common  problems  in  schoolhouse  construction.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  50: 11-12,  April  1915, 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

620.  Finegan,  Thomas  B.    The  Department  of  education  and  the  vaccination  law. 

Albany,  The  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1915.    p.  [34H2.    S"*. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Ccoference  of  health  olficen  of  New  York  state  at  Saratoga, 
September  16, 1014.   Reprinted  ihmi  its  Prooeedhigs. 

621.  MeCord,  Clinton  P.    The  scope  of  school  medical  inspection.    American  edu- 

cation, 18:  460-67,  April  1915. 

To  be  cootinned. 

Read  in  part  before  the  New  York  state  district  sopertntendents*  assodatioii  meeting  in  Buffalo, 
November  1014. 

The  scope  of  sdiool  medical  inspection  with  special  reference  to  New  York  state  under  a  manda- 
tory law. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

622.  PabUc  school  phyaieal  training  society.    Annual  report  of  convention  held 

at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  3,  1914.    Reprinted  from  the  American  physical  edu- 
cation review,  October  1914.    27  p.    8**. 

Contains:  1.  Ethel  Perrln:  IfeUiods  of  interesting  school  children  n  good  postoral  habits,  p.  M, 
2.  A.  A.  Knoch:  How  does  physical  trataiing  aid  the  school  <n  training  its  popils  :or  efficient 
cltiseDshipT  Skin  and  endmmoe  as  dereloped  by  phjsioal  training,  p.  6-  .  3.  C.  F.  Weege: 
Deliberation,  rsileotioa,  determination,  perserersnoe,  and  sel^^cntrol  as  ends  of  physical  train- 
hig,  p.  10-17.  4.  MilUoent  Hosmer:  The  development  of  morality  through  physical  edocatioo, 
P.1S-M. 
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623.  Society  of  directors  of  physical  education  in  colleges.    Report  of  the 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  Chicago,  III.,  Decen^er  26,  1914.    American  phjrsical 

education  review,  20: 113-67,  March  1915. 

Contains:  1.  C.  L.  Brewer:  Intercollegiate  athletics  as  part  of  the  work  of  physical  training  to 
collets  of  the  Southwest,  p.  121-24.  2.  J.  A.  Babbitt:  Progressive  correlation  in  gymnashna 
work,  p.  125-34.  3.  D.  A.  Sargent:  Is  war  a  biological  necessity?  p.  135-42.  4.  P.  C.  PhflBps: 
Relation  of  athletic  sports  to  international  peace,  p.  143-47.  5.  W.  fi.  Middleton:  The  efieot  of 
athletic  training  on  the  |ieart,  p.  148-63. 

624.  librae,  John  Lovett.    Athletics  in  the  echools.    Harvard  graduates*  magaadne, 

23:  369-74,  March  1915. 

-    The  writer  thinks  that  athletics  for  boys  should  be  more  carefully  supervised. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

625.  Beard,  Ifary  Bitter.    Woman's  work  in  municipalities.    New  York 'and 

London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1915.    xi,  344  p.    12®.    (National  munic* 

ipat  league  series.) 
Chapter  1,  Education,  p.  1-44. 

626.  Bohn,  Frank.    The  Socialist  party  and  the  public  schools.    International 

socialist  review,  15:  614-15,  April  1915. 
Social  service  work  and  education  related  to  life  discussed. 

627.  Hahn,  H.  H.    Social  demands  upon  elementary  education.    Middle- west  school 

review,  7 :  10-12,  March  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  society  make^  at  least  three  in^rtant  d.emand8  upon  the  efementsry 
school  curriculum,  fijit,  the  demand  that  the  subject-matter  shall  have  abundant  social  valoa 
now,  second,  that  its  subject-matter  shall  be  representative  of  al^  the  great  social  interests/ and. 
tkird,  that  the  amount  of  material  selected  from  each  social  interest  shall  be  the  minimum. 


CHILn  WELFARE. 


628. 


American  association  for  study  and  prevention  of  infant  mortality. 
Transactions  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  November  12-14, 
1914,.    Baltimore,  Press  of  Franklin  printing  company,  1915.    391  p.    8®. 

Contafiis:  1.  Helen  C.  Putnam:  Continuation  schools  and  their  basb  in  the  elementary  grades, 
p.  235-38.  2.  David  Snedden:  Some  possibilities  of  public  schools  in  reducing  infant  mortality, 
p.  ^39-42;  Discussion,  p.  242-63. 

629.  Kelley,  Florence.    Children   in    the   cities.    National    municipal    review, 

4: 197-203,  April  1915. 
Discusses  the  munidpal  care  of  children. 

630.  Schoft,  Urs.  Frederic.    Guiding  the  boy  in  his  'teens.    Good  housekbeping 

magazine,  60:  369-75,  April  1915. 
Discusses  the  necessity  of  proper  home  instruction.    Illustrated. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

631.  Collins,  Joseph  V.    The  chief  aim  of  education.    Education,  35:522-28^ 

April  1915. 

Discusses  religious  education  and  the  public  schools.  Makes  a  plea  for  a  tolerant  taii  ooosistaiit 
introduction  of  religious  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  nonseotarian  in  character. 

632.  Cross,  Ethan  Allen.    Bible  study  in  state  colleges  and  high  schools:  a  way 

out.    American  journal  of  sociology,  20:  700-5,  March  1915. 

The  Greeley,  Colo.,  plan. 

633.  Dix,  Q.  H.    Child  study,  with  special  application  to  the  teaching  of  religion. 

London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  (Jreen  and  co.,  1915.    134  p.    12*. 

634.  Frayser,  Nannie  Lee.    The  Sunday  school  and  citizenship.    Cincinnati»  The 

Standard  publishing  company  [1915J    99  p.    12^« 
Bibliography  at  end  of  every  chapter. 
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635.  Swetlmnd,  Boger  W.    Denominational  academies.    Educational  foundations^ 

26: 460-66,  AprU  1915.  • 

A  dJteussioii  of  the  aoMleniy  movunent.  The  writer  mjs  that  the  deoMBd  for  laeh  aohools  In 
ttnlim  timet  wu  on  inteDectual  grounds,  while  the  demand  to-day  is  go  social,  moral,  and  rBligioot 
grounds. 

636.  Training  religious  leaders  in  the  Disciples  churches.    Religious  education,  10; 

135-58,  April  1915. 

From  the  report  of  the  BeUgioas  edncatioo  commJsBion  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  presented 
at  the  recent  convention  in  Atlanta. 

637.  Wood,  Irving  Franda.    The  survey  of  progress  in  religious  and  moral  educa« 

tion.    Religious  education,  10: 114-23,  April  1915. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

638.  Comxnereial  dub  of  Chicago.    Vocational  schools  for  Illinois.     [Chicago^ 

1915]    66  p.    8®. 

CoNTKKTS.— Principles  and  plan  of  a  propoeed  law.— Wisconsin's  experimoc^This  movement 
is  democratic.— Comparison  of  Commercial  club's  bill  with  that  of  the  state  teachers'  associa* 
tkm.— Draft  of  bill. 

639.  Commonwealth  club  of  California.    Vocational  education.     San  Frantisco, 

Cal.,  1914.    p.  [617H70.     8®.     (lU  Transactions.    Vol.  9,  no.  12,  November 
1914) 

CoBtaias  proceedings  of  a  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Clo)>'s  Committee  on  wii)cation, 
of  which  Arot)ibald  fi.  Anderson,  of  the  San  Francisco  state  normal  school,  is  chairman. 

640.  Cooley,  Edwin  Q.    Vocational  education  in  Europe.     Report  to  the  Com- 

mercial club  of  Chicago.    Vol.  2.     Chicago,  The  Commercial  club  of  Chicago, 

1915.     177  p.    illus.    8<*. 

This  volume  describes  observations  and  experiences  in  European  vocational  schools  during  tha 
winter  of  1913-14.  Ireland,  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Qermany  wera 
visited,  and  agricultural  instruction  was  especially  studied. 

641.  .    Vocational  school  control  in  Germany.     Industrial-arts  magazine,  3: 

190-91.  April  1916. 
A  reply  to  Dr.  Roman's  article  in  March  1915  issue  of  same  periodical  (item  482  of  thisjeoord). 

642.  ,    Welfare  of  working  youth  in  Germany.     Educational  review,   49: 

337-51,  April  1915. 

Welfare  work  in  connection  wHh  the  vocatkmal  schools.  Statisflos  giving  results  of  such  wotX 
in  1910.    Activity  of  the  state  in  directing  continuation  schools  and  preparing  teachers. 

643.  Dewey,  John.    Splitting  up  the  school   system.     New  republic,  2:283-64„ 

April  17, 1915. 
Professor  Dewey  here  voices  his  opposition  to  separate  vocational  schools. 

644.  Dnley,  W.  J,    Continuation  schools  and  the  training  of  engineers.     School 

world,  17:  83-^6,  March  1915. 
SnggeeticBs  conoemhig  education  of  engineers  hi  England.    Discusses  apprenticeship,  etc 

645.  Qxifflth,  Ira  S.,  ed.    Two  units  of  manual  training  for  high  schools.     Manual 

training  and  vocational  education,  16: 480-92,  April  1915. 

Contains  helpful  material  for  teachers  and  supervisors  who  have  to  do  with  organizing  tha 
detail  of  shop  courses  and  planning  equipments. 

646.  Moore,  B.  C.    The  dual  system  of  vocational  education.     Illinois  teacher,  3: 

5-9,  March  1915. 
"Some  quotations  from  the  literature  advocating  a  separate  system  for  vocational  education.'' 

647.  Proeser,  C.  A.    Theevolutionof  the  training  of  the  worker  in  industry.    Educa^ 

tional  monthly,  1:  36-46,  April  1915. 

648.  .    The  place  of  art  in  industry.     Industrial-arts  magazine,  3:155-58|l 

April  1915. 

Ahetraet  of  an  address  before  the  Eastern  art  and  manual  training  association,  April,  1914. 

The  writer  says  that  "all  children  should  have  an  opportunity  while  they  are  going  thru  the 
Boboots  ...  to  have  their  seme  of  appreciation  of  tbe  things  that  are  right  and  good  and  trua 
and  beautiful  developed  so  that  they  may  be  intelllgeot  ooosumers  of  the  goods  of  life,  so  that 
they  may  learn  to  use  aright  the  best  things  and  to  enjoy  botb  their  work  and  their  leisure." 
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649.  EKhieldB,  Thomas  Edward.  Vocational  education.  Catholic  educadoiul  re- 
view, 9: 289-303,  April  1915. 

Soirey  of  the  field.  * 

Discosns  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  national  aid  to  vocational  education,  and  tibeattttode 
the  Catholic  schools  should  have  toward  the  movement  to  introdnoe  the  vocational  sobjeots  into 
the  schools. 

550.  Smith,  ^iHlliam  Hawley.    ''Over-equipped  and  undertau^t."     Industrial- 

arts  magazine,  3: 145-48,  April  1915. 

Thinks  that  the  industrial  schools  of  this  oountrj  are  over-equipped,  bat  that  thej  tie  under- 
taught  owing  to  the  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers. 

551.  Thompson,  Frank  V.    Industrial  society  and  industrial  education.     School 

and  society,  1:  402-8,  March  20,  1915. 

Read  at  the  Boston  principals'  meeting,  January  12, 1915. 

Speaks  of  industrial  conditions  today  and  considers  what  the  Boston  school  system  is  attempt- 
ing in  extension  educaticm  for  its  boys  and  girls. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

552.  Horton,  D.  W.    A  plan  for  vocational  guidance.     School  review,  23:  23d-43, 

April  1915. 

Discusses  the  organization  of  vocational  guidance  as  carried  out  in  the  Misbawaka  high  school, 
Indiana.    Outlines  a  course  of  study  ibr  vocational  work. 

653.  Beed,  Mr$,  Anna  Y.    Seattle  children  in  school  and  in  industry  with  recom- 

mendations for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system  and  for  decreasing 
the  social  and  economic  waste  incident  to  the  employment  of  children  14  to 
18  years  of  age.    Seattle,  Wash.,  Board  of  school  directors,  1915.'    103  p.    12^. 

654.  Weaver,  Eli  W.    Profitable  vocations  for  girls.    New  York  and  Chicago,  The 

A.  S.  Barnes  company,  1915.    ix,  212  p.    12^. 

655. and  Byler,  J.  Fratik.    Profitable  vocations  for  boys.    New  York  and 

Chicago,  The  A.  S.  Barnes  company,  1915.    282  p.    12*'. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

656.  Teversham,  T.   F.    Experimental  agriculture  in  rural  secondary  schoola. 

School  world,  17:  87-90,  March  1915. 

Says  that  any  science  scheme  for  rural  secondary  schools  must  be  experimental  and  inductive 
observation  must  precede  lact.  Pupils  should  not  only  be  taught  the  prindplei  of  cultlvmtlon,  oi 
plant-growth  and  nutrition,  etc.,  but  that  these  principles  must  be  practically  administered. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

657.  Cooley,  Anna  M.    The  Amy  Schtissler  apartment.    Teachers  college  record,  16: 

51-69,  15a-72,  January,  March  1915. 

Apartment  where  the  older  girls  may  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  in  a  "home  house*'  the 
instruction  which  they  receive  in  the  household  arts  laboratories  at  Speyer  school  The  Man»h 
issue  contains  a  tentative  outline  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  household  arts  to  be  nied  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  Speyer  school 

658.  Whitcomh,  Emeline  Storm.    The  school  luncheon.    pLaramie,  1914]    15  p. 

12*^.    (University  of  Wyoming  bulletin,    vol.  XI,  no.  2.) 

COMMERCUL  EDUCATION. 

659.  Eaton,  Jeannette  and  Stevens,  Bertha  M.    Commercial  work  and  training 

for  girls.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1915.    xviii,  2^  p.    12®. 

Contains  material  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Co-operative  employment  bureau  Cor 
girb,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

660.  Fowler,  Nathaniel  C,  jr.    A  new  method  of  imparting  business  education. 

Journal  of  education,  81: 345-48,  April  1, 1915. 

Describes  the  demonstration  form  of  imparting  business  information.  Instead  of  tailing  people 
what  business  is,  the  writer  shows  them  what  business  is  by  presenting  in  the  form  of  a  phy  the 
aotfon  of  every  department  of  business.  The  writer  saya  that  this  form  of  imparting  business 
•ducatkm  has  already  received  the  hearty  oo.operatfon  of  our  leading  edocaton  and  business  I 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

601.  Amexiean  medical  aasociati^n.  Council  on  medical  education.  Report 
of  the  eighth  annual  conference,  Chicago,  111.,  February  16,  1915.  American 
medical  association  bulletin,  10: 221-^25,  March  15,  1915.  (N.  P.  Colwell, 
secretary,  535  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contitas:  1.  N.  P.  Colwell:  Eleven  yean'  progress  in  medlcsl  edncation,  p.  283^14.  2.  V.  C. 
Vaughan:  A  preliminary  report  on  the  reorganisation  of  clinical  teaching,  p.  244-^  DiscassioB, 
p.  aS(M(a.  8.  O.  £.  Vincent:  The  university  and  higher  degrees  in  medicine,  p.  26»-77.  4.  IC.  J, 
Rosenao:  Coorses  in  degrees  in  pablic  health  work,  p.  277-83;  Discussion,  p.  283-87.  5.  H.  D, 
Arnold:  Report  of  the  conmiittee  to  investigate  graduate  medical  instruction,  p.  296-307;  Dli> 
cussion,  p.  307-16. 

662.  Bedlieh,  Josef.    The  common  law  and  the  case  method  in  American  university 

law  schools.  A  report  to  the  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teach- 
ing. New  York  city,  576  Fifth  avenue  [1914]  xi,  84  p.  4**.  (Carnegie 
foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.    Bulletin  no.  8.) 

An  introductory  bulletin  to  the  Foundation's  study  of  legal  education  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  to  involve  not  only  an  examination  of  existing  law  schools,  but  also  of  methods  of  instruo* 
tion,  of  bar  examinations,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  matters  to  the  quality  of  legal  practice. 

663.  Talbot,  Eugene  S.    The  problem  of  dental  edud&tion.    Dental  cosmos,  57: 

424-28,  April  1915. 
Outlines  a  course  of  study  for  dental  schools. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

664.  Schaeffer,  Nathan  C.  and  Finley,  John  BL    Should  our  educational  system 

include  activities  whose  special  purpose  is  preparation  for  war?  Boston, 
American  school  peace  league,  1915.    21  p.    8^. 

Addresses  delivered  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  aase* 
elation  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  24, 1015. 

EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

665.  General  federation  of  women's  eluba.    Twelfth  biennial  convention,  June 

9-19,  1914,  Chicago,  111.  Official  report,  1914.  635  p.  S"*.  (Mrs.  Eugene 
Beilley,  corresponding  secretary,  Charlotte,  N.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  P.  Claxton:  The  educational  and  cultural  value  of  home  economics,  p.  243^1, 
2l  F.  M.  Leavitt:  Vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance,  p.  461-60.  8.  Annie  Davit] 
Vocational  guidance  in  Chicago,  p.  469-73. 

666.  Erause,  Maria.    Zur  reform  des  oberlyzeums.    Frauenbildung,  13: 505-21, 

11.  heft,  1914. 

Proposalsforareformofthehigher  girls'  school  (oberlyieum).  The  proposals  include  a  revisioii 
of  the  course  of  study. 

NEGROES  AND  INDIANS. 

667.  Hall|  Robert  D.    Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  for  Indians.    Southern  workman, 

44: 234-38,  AprU  1915. 

668.  BUI,  W.  B.    Riiral  survey  of  Clarke  county,  Georgia,  with  special  reference  to 

the  negroes.  [Athens,  Ga.,  1915]  63  p.  illus.  8°.  (Bulletin  of  the  Uni« 
vendty  of  Georgia,  vol.  15,  no.  3.    Phelps-Stokes  fellowship  studies,  no.  2.) 
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ORIENTALS. 

669.  Kuo,  Ping  Wen.    The  Chinese  system  of  public  education.    New  York  city, 

Teachers  collie,  Columbia  university,  1915.  xii,  209  p.  8°.  (Teadiers  col- 
lege, Columbia  university.'    Contributions  to  education,  no.  64.) 

Contents.— 1.  Origin  of  the  aneleot  eduofttional  systMO.— 2.  Ancient  edumtioosl  syst«m  vsA 
its  decadence.— 3.  Brief  surtej  of  the  development  of  edoostlon  daring- eabeequent  d jnasties- 
4.  Transition  trom  traditional  to  modem  education.— 6.  Construction  o(  a  modem  educKtioMl 
system.— 6.  Reorganisation  of  education  onder  the  R^ubUc.— 7.  Present4ay  educational  prob- 
lems of  national  importance.— S.  Summary  and  conclusions.- Appendix  and  Bibliogxaphy. 

This  volume  portrays  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Chinese  to  obtain  a  familiarity  with  Western 
learning,  and  also  places  in  a  dear  light  the  stages  in  the  long  evolution  of  their  native  caltnn 
and  educational  system.  The  Introduction  by  Paul  Monroe  calls  the  book  'a  oontributioa  ti 
great  importance  to  the  Western  knowledge  of  Eastern  conditions." 

670.  Bottach,  Edmond.    Les  6coles  libres  d'enseignement  secondaire  au  Japon. 

Education,  16: 416-26,  December  1914. 

671.  Sohneder,  D.  B.    Mission  schools  and  state  education  in  Japan.    Chinese 

recorder  (Shanghai,  China),  46: 164-69,  March  1915. 
Advocates  the  advance  of  Christian  education  to  the  university  grade. 

672.  Sec,  Fon^  F.    (government  and  mission  education  in  China.    Chinese  recorder 

(Shanghai,  China)'  46: 158-64,  March  1915. 

Welcomes  the  cooperation  of  mission  schools  with  the  Government.  See  also  article  by  P.  W. 
Eno  on  same  topk;,  p.  160. 

673.  Yui,  David  Z.  T.    Education  and  democracy  in  China.    Chinese  recorder 

(Shanghai,  China),  46: 151-57,  March  1915. 

Effect  of  mission  schools  and  colleges  in  moral  uplift.  Says  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  tat 
the  success  of  diristian  educatkm  is  the  excellent  discipline  maintained  in  the  schools. 

DEFECTIVE  AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

674.  Davis,  Qwilym  Q.    The  education  of  crippled  children.    American  journal  of 

care  for  cripples,  2: 11-14,  1915. 

Presidential  address  before  the  American  orthopedic  association.  Reprinted  by  permisskA 
from  the  Amerk»n  journal  of  orthopedic  surgery,  Philadelphia,  1914-1015. 

675.  fitttchinao^   Woods.    Children  who  never  grow  up.    Good  housekdeping 

magazine,  60: 421-26,  April  1915. 
Discusses  the  cause,  menace,  and  the  core  of  feeble-mindedness.    Illustrated. 

676.  MoMurtrie,  Douglas  C.    Open  air  treatment  for  crippled  children;  the  coun- 

try home  for  convalescent  children.    American  journal  of  care  for  cripples, 

2: 15-20, 1915. 

Describes  the  equipment  and  work  of  the  Country  home  for  oonvalesoent  diildren,  located  at 
Prince  Crossing,  Illinois. 

677.  Momroy  Sarah  J.    A  r^sum^  of  the  rhythmic  work  in  the  Horace  Mann  school, 

Boston.    Volta  review,  17 :  133-38,  April  1915. 

Says  that  pupils  gain  a  more  natural  use  of  the  vokw  in  inflection,  greater  volume  of  tone  with- 
out undue  force,  and  a  more  natural  use  of  the  speech  organs.  Rhythmic  methods  as  applied 
to  teadUng  the  deaf. 

678.  Walmsley,  H.  B.    How  I  taught  my  boy  the  truth.    Volta  review,  17: 129-31, 

April  1915. 
Early  training  of  a  child  in  scientific  knowledge;  sex  problems,  etc. 

679.  Worcester,  Alice  E.    How  shall  my  children  be  taught  to  pronounce  at  sight 

the  words  of  our  written  language?    Vblta  review,  17 :  85-^3;  March  1915. 

An  exposition  of  the  phonetic  reading  method  devised  by  the  author.  In  a  modified  form  th^ 
method  is  used  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

680.  moks,  Frederick  C.    Library  problems  in  American  universities/   Educa- 

tional review,  49:  325-36,  April  1915. 

ExtflDskm  and  growth  of  univenity  Ubnries.  DiacusMS  library  problems  in  Haryard,  Colum- 
bia, and  Princeton.  UniverBity  extension  at  Columbia  university  has  created  a  great  demand 
for  new  books;  actual  number  of  potential  readers  added  to  clientele  of  the  library  by  the  exten- 
sion department  in  1013-14  wu  2,813. 

681.  Johnston,   William  Dawson.    The  school  librarian:  training  and  status. 

Public  libraries,  20:J51-54,  AprU  1915. 
Read  before  Library  section,  If  fameeota  educational  association,  Duluth,  February  13, 1016. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

682.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  by  Samuel  Paul  Capen. 

Washington,  1915.    106  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  7) 

683.  One  thousand  good  books  for  children.    Classified  and  graded  list  prepared  by 

National  congress  of  mothers  literature  committee,  Alice  M.  Jordan,  chairman. 
(Revised,  1914)    Washington,  1915.    40  p.    (Home  education  circular  no.  1) 

684.  Organization  of  state  departments  of  education;  by  A.  C.  Monahan.    Wash- 

ington, 1915.    46  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  5) 

685.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  in  colleges  and  universities;  by  Bird  T.  Bald- 

win.   Washington,  1915.    31  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  8) 

686.  A  statistical  study  of  the  public  schools  of  the  southern  Appalachian  mountains; 

by  Norman  Frost.    Washington,  1915.    29  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  11) 
Pieliminary  edition. 

687.  A  study  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  North  Central  associatbn.   Wash- 

ington, 1915.    130  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  6) 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


*  The  present  index,  covering  the  nine  issues  of  the  monthly  record 
of  current  educational  publications  from  February,  1914,  to  January, 
1915,  inclusive,  is  designed  to  equip  the  series  for  use  as  an  annual 
bibUography  of  education  for  1914.  During  the  period  named  the 
record  was  published  each  month,  with  the  exception  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  1914,  the  entries  for  these  three  months  appearing  in  the 
September  issue.  The  references  in  the  index  are  to  the  item  num- 
bers, which  run  consecutively  through  the  series  of  nine  bulletins  up 
to  a  total  of  2,094  entries.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  1913 
index  to  the  record  (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  15),  including  both  a  com- 
plete author  list  and  a  full  system  of  subject  headings. 

The  index  was  compiled  by  Miss  Isabel  L.  Towner,  head  cataloguer 
in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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(The  numbers  refer  to  item,  not  to  page.    Names  of  persons  about  whom  articles  or  boolcs  are  written,  and 

references  to  subjects,  are  printed  in  small  capitals.] 


Abbot,  Julia  W.,  454. 

ABBOT8H0LMI,  EnO.,  Oil. 

Abbott,  Christabel,  922. 

Abbott,  Lyman,  682. 

Abel,  Mary  H.,  777. 

Abercrombie,  J.  W.,  137. 

Abdjit  tbsts.   8u  Mkntal  tests. 

Abnobmal  childbbn.   See  Backwabd  ohildbbn; 

ExcEmoNAL  chilobbn;  Fbbble-mikdbd. 
Abrams,  A.  W.,  010. 
Academic  deobbbs.   See  Deobbbs. 

ACADBIOC  rBBEDOM ,  457,  384, 1704, 1083. 

AocouNTiNO.   See  School  tinamcb 

Acbeson,  7.  C,  1«68  (14). 

Adams,  O.  8.,  1301  (23). 

Adams,  Harriet  C,  835. 

Adams,  John,  856. 

Adams,  U,  B.,  1658  (11). 

AODAMS,  Jane,  1429. 

Addington,  R.  IC.,  1667. 

Adee,  J.  N.,  177  (47). 

Adkins,  F.  J.,  138. 

Adler,  Alfred,  1010. 

Adler,  N.,  1144. 

ADMiNiaTBATiON,  sohools,  105-100, 177  (12)  (71H72), 
201-302,  414,  425,  48ft-403,  70(V-712,  810  (13)  (10), 
106^-1090,  1403-1412,  1571-1578,  1705,  1000-2006; 
universities  and  colleges,  06, 176  (5),  177  (43H45), 
685,  1564,  1663  (1),  1701,  1705.  See  dUo  School 
tinancb;  UNiYBBsmBS  AND  ooLLBOEs,  finance. 

Adolescence,  307  (2),  1400, 1661  (0),  1880  (13),  2090. 

Aery,  W.  A.,  1250. 

Ajfiuated  colleoes.   See  Coobdinate  collbobs. 

Atbica,  education,  1301  (40),  1460, 1642. 

AoE.   Su  School  aoe. 

Agnew,  Ella  J.,  545. 

Aobicultukal  clubs,  1210, 1311  (5),  2065. 

Aqbicultubal  collbobs.  8u  Land-qbant  col- 
leoes. 

Aobicvltubal  education,  773-776, 813  (3),  827  (0), 
1200-1211, 1301  (0),  1307  (4),  1471  (3),  1657  (0),  1847- 
1848, 1877, 1880  (10),  2065-2067;  elementary  sohools, 
177  (80)  (81),  228, 248, 701  (U),  821  (6),  820  (2);  high 
sohools,  775,  1200,  1307;  normal  schools,  810  (18). 
Su  also  Land-obant  colleges. 

AOBICULTUBAL  EXTENSION,  802  (7)-(0),     802     (16), 

1886  (3). 
Ahem,  Miu  U.  E.,  1301  (14). 
Aid  to  schools,  177  (23),  826  (10),  1567. 
Alkens,  Charlotte  A.,  1233. 


Akbon,  Ohio.    Municipal  UNXVEBamr,  1663  (2). 

Alabama,  education,  820  (1),  1366. 

Alabama.    Dept.  of  education,  1366. 

Alabama  educational  association,  820. 

Alaska,  education,  2003. 

Albany  nobmal  school,  1064.. 

Albaugh,  Laura  L.,  1643. 

Albrecht,  E.,  361. 

Albri|^t,C.  E.,1020. 

Alder,  Louise  M.,  177  (32). 

Alderman,  L.  R.,  177  (17),  1684. 

Aldebman,  L.  R.,  70. 

Aldennan,  8.  S.,  1752. 

Alexander,  Carter,  805  (4). 

Alexander,  H.  Q.,  1370  (4). 

Alexander,  J.  W.,  1003. 

Aley,  R.  J.,  815  (2),  1648, 1753. 

Aloebba,  058. 

AlingtoUi  C.  A.,  1074. 

Allen,  A.  T.,  1661  (U). 

Allen,  E.  A.,  1301  (22). 

Allen,  I.  M.,  76. 

Almstedt,  Hermann,  824  (10),  1308  (1). 

Alsup,  T.  E.,  1545. 

Altamiba,  Rafael,  841. 

Alumni  associations,  1402. 

AMBiDEXTEBrrY,  806.    Seealw  Lett-handbdness. 

American  academy  of  medicine,  1101. 

American  association  iot  the  advancement  of  agri- 
cultural teaching,  1877. 

American  institute  of  child  life,  1145. 

American  institute  of  instruction,  801. 

American  library  association,  1467. 

American  mediod  association.  Council  on  medical 
education,  1223-1224, 1453. 

American  nurses'  association,  1454. 

American  philosophical  association,  287. 

American  political  science  association,  1237-1238. 

American  school  peace  league,  174. 

Ames,  E.  S.,  323. 

Amrhein, ,  1378. 

Anderson,  E.  H.,  1468. 

Anderson,  H.  B.,  1581. 

Anderson,  J.  D.,  277. 

Anderson,  Mrt,  Jane  P.,  404. 

Anderson,  Madge,  36. 

Anderson,  Meta  L.,  835  (7). 

Anderson,  P.  H.,  836. 

Anderson,  Peter,  826  (8). 

Anderson,  V.  V.,  2076. 

Anderson,  W.  L.,  1451, 1635. 
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Andwss,  J.  M.,  488, 626, 1537. 
Andrews,  C.  B.,  857. 
Andrews,  Fannie  F.,  2031. 
Andrews,  Hairtet  U.,  TW. 
Angell,J.B.,681(5). 
Antrim,  E.  I.,  1282. 
Antrim,  SaidA  B.,  1282. 
Appletan,  B.  B.,  37. 
AFPRENTICBSHIP,  146,  811  (5)  (6),  1445. 
ABBEITSSCHULE,  247,  783. 

ABCHASOLOOT,  stody,  750. 

Arias,  Maria  v.,  1718. 

ABITHMETIC,  177  (37),  241, 435, 43»,  442, 444, 811, 898. 

954,957,059,1622,1730. 
ABKANSA8,  rural  life,  1760. 

ABKANSAS  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  80. 

Arkansas  state  teachers'  association,  821. 

Arkansas  teacbers'  association  (colored),  1888. 

Armani,  Tarqoinio,  9. 

Armstrong,  D.  W.,  701  (5). 

Armstrong,  H.  E.,  1510, 1685. 

Armstrong,  L.  E.,  581. 

Armstrong,  S.  C,  566. 

Arnold,  Felix,  222. 

Arnold,  H.  D.,  1223  (5). 

Arnold,  Mtb.  Jean  B.  C,  1748. 

Arnold,  Sarah  L.,  2068. 

ART  EDUCATION,  49,  177  (56),  180  (5),  224,  968-089, 

1295, 1301  (12),  1666  (2)  (5). 
Art  METAL  WORK,  1443. 
ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  180  (5). 

Ashbee,  C.  B.,  457. 

Ashmore,  Otis,  1473  (4). 

ASIA,  education,  1301  (40),  1641. 

Asplund,  B.  F.,  1674. 

Associated  academic  principals  and  Council  of 

elementary  schsxH  prindpids  and  teaclwrs,  1302. 
Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and 

experiment  stations,  802. 
Association  of  American  medical  colleges,  1. 
Association  of  American  universities,  808. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES,  684. 

Association  of  coUeges  and  preparatory  schools 
of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  804. 

Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
Southern  states,  806. 

ASSOOATION  or  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

or  THE  Southern  states,  182  (4). 
Association  of  coUegiate  alumnae,  806;  Callfomia 
branch.    School  survey  class,  1676. 

ASSOCUTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  ALUMNAE,  787. 

Association  of  district  superintendents.  New  York, 

1999. 
Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  middle  states 

and  Maryland,  807. 

Association  of  men  teachers  and  principals  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  1470. 

Associations,  societies,  and  conferences,  897 
(5)  (6),  819  (9),  1301  (25);  city,  1308, 1470;  foreign, 
180,  828, 1474, 1609;  international,  175, 1100, 1157, 
1304-1305,  1655;  naUonal,  1-3,  174,  176,  177-179, 
181-182,  392,  396,  801-819,  1225,  1302,  1309,  1471- 
1472,  1663,  1660, 1662,  1666,  1877,  1887,  2010,  2068; 
state,  4-6, 393-396,  397-308, 820-830, 980, 1306-1308, 
1310-1311,  1473,  1475,  1654,  1666,  1667-1660,  1661, 
1663-1664,  1666,  1886,  1888-1880. 

Astronomy,  234. 


Atfaeam,  W.  8.,  1168, 2085. 

Aibxnian  education,  20. 

Atfaerton,  Lewis,  38. 

ATHLETIC8,  330,  589,  734  (1),  738,  1812,  1S15,  IS16; 

hiterooQeglate,  1127,  1004;  sapenrision,  176  (13), 

320,827(21). 
Atkinson,  B.  C,  1426. 
ATTSHDAIKX,  465, 1400, 2015. 
ATTBMTfON,  800. 
Austin,  O.,  1663  (13). 

AusnuiiA,  education,  1301  (41),  1678, 1001. 
Austria-Hungary,  education,  1301  (37),  1390. 
Av«nt,J.E.,713. 
Avery,  Samuel,  176  (14). 
Aydelotte,  Frank,  1717. 
Aylmer-Small,  Sidney,  433. 
Ayres,  L.  P.,  177  (10),  530, 700  (4),  753, 837. 
Ayres  scale,  1700. 


Baboock,  E.  J.,  1463. 

Baboock,  Jessie  T.,  1463. 

Baboock,  K.  C,  148, 803  (4),  1301  (2),  1662  (5). 

Babo,M.  von,  1488. 

Bachman,  F.  P.,  462, 1001, 2007. 

BaOTWARD  children,  668, 605, 814, 1068, 1588, 1061 

(8).   8e€  alw  Eumination;  Excrfhonal  chil- 
dren; Promotion  of  pupils;  Bktardation. 
Bacon,  B.  F.,  1830. 
Bacon,  Bookr,  1566. 
Badger,  L.F.,  1754. 
Badley,J.H.,1240. 

Bagley,  W.  C,  302  (1),  413, 1468, 1706, 2008-2000. 
Baginsky,AdoU,721(10). 
Bagster-Collins,  E.  W.,  1766  (11). 
Bailey,  Carolyn  S.,  32. 
Bailey,  H.T.,  224. 
Bailey,  L.H.,  1370(1)  (2). 
Baish,H.H.,  827(1). 
Baker,  Benjamin,  548. 
Baker,  E.  E.,  1546. 
Baker,  F.T.,  1766(0). 
Baker,  J.  C,  1610. 
Baker,T.S.,806(8). 
Balch,  Emily  O.,  382. 
Baldwin,  Dr.,  827  (18). 
Baldwin,  B.  T.,  1204, 1370t 
Baldwin,  C.  8.,  024. 
Baldwin,  J.  A.,  14n  (17). 

Baldwin,  B.L.,  810  (4). 

Baldwin,  B.  N.,  1618. 

Bales,  Alba,  177  (58). 

BaU,A.H.,828(3). 

BaU,  Margaret,  368. 

Ballard,  Anna  W.,  626. 

Balliet,  T.  M.,  175  (1),  318, 1088. 

BaUou,  F.  W.,  801  (7),  1000, 1401,1011. 

Baltimore   bureau    of   arAHSTtcs    and 
search,  298. 

Bancroft,  E.  M.,  1414. 

Bardeen,  C.  W.,  1302  (5),  1891, 1808. 

Barker,  H.S.,  1657  (2). 

Bamaid,  J.  L.,  177  (7),  807  (3). 

Barnes,  Earl,  824  (1)  (8)  (6). 

Barnes,  F.  O.,  793. 

Bamett,  Mary  O.,  161. 

Barry,  Maggie  W.,  1300  (8). 


evR^fP^T 


INDBX — FEBBUABY^  1914-JANUABY^  1915. 


Barth,  Paul,  1930. 

Bastholomsw  CO.,  IMD.,  sflbodl  hygienei  1543. 

Btrton,  E.  D.,  1041. 

Barton,!.  L.,  534. 

Barton,  S.O.,  1718. 

Barton,  W.  J.,  949. 

Baskerville,  Cliarlfls,  lift. 

Baskbtet,  1658  (17). 

Batayu.  ststem,  1509. 

Batdielor,  Bronson,  1336. 

Bateman,  W.  O.,  883. 

Bates,  Mary  E.,  177  (78). 

Batunann,  Friedricfa,  868. 

Bawden,  W.  T.,  754, 1301  ai). 

Baxter,!.  K.,  1311(1). 

Bayne,  l£argaret  W.,  401. 

Beach,  C.  E.,  177  (79). 

Beach,  W.  W.,  718. 

Bean,  C.  H.,  39. 

Beard,  C.  A.,  807  (6),  9068  (4). 

Beard,  Frederlca,  1975. 

Bee, ,  1215. 

Becht,J.O.,397(7),605. 

BKDALKS  school,  PBTSBflflSLD,  ElTO.,  9070. 

Beedi,F.  A.,669. 

Beegle,  Mary  P.,  509. 

Been,  H.  A.,  1035. 

Beealey,  T.  Q.,  1931. 

Bbx/jium,  secondary  edooatiGO,  970,  467, 1016. 

Ben,  C.  H.,  10. 

Bell,H.M.,1656(3). 

BeU,  Julia,  1343. 

Bellamy,  Raymond,  1783. 

Benedict,  O.  W.,  808  (1). 

Beujamin,  C.  H.,  378. 

Bennett,  C.  A.,  1433, 1665  (8). 

Bennett,  R.  D.,  363. 

Benson,  A.  C,  180  (3). 

Benson,  O.  H.,  395  (7),  1311  (5),  3055. 

Bentley,  J.  H.,  1657  (8),  1658  (33). 

Berendsohn,  W.  A.,  88. 

Bbbqson,  Hknbi,  881. 

BnuLZLiT,  Cal.,  public  schools,  488. 

Bkbloc ,  continuation  schools,  799;  curriculum,  493. 

Berryman,  W.  B.,  351. 

Best,  R.  H.,  1273. 

Betts,  0.  F.,  1306  (4). 

Betts,  O.  B.,  63. 

Bevan,  A.  D.,  549,1333  (1). 

Bevard,  Catherine  H.,  1606. 

Beveridge,  J.  H.,  303,1656  (1). 

Beyer,  T.  P.,  153. 

Bible  in  schools,  529, 1653,  (10),  3086. 

BiBLB8TUinr,135;  accrediting,  815  (11),  834  (13). 

BiBUOOBAPHT,  386,831  (4),  190a 

BiBUOTHtQXTB  NATIONALB,  1385 

Biesele,  R.  L.,  1664  (12). 
Bigelow,  H.  8.,  1306  (8). 
Bigelow,  M.  A.,  1733,1888  (13> 
Binet,  Alfred,  2077. 

BlNET-Sncoir  TB8T8,  38,  3(M1, 814  (4),  894, 904, 907, 
1495,1501,1703-1703,1708,3077.    See  alto  Mbntal 

TESTS. 

Bfnkerd,  R.  8.,  3068  (9). 
Blnnion,  R.  B.,  1664  (13). 
Binsel,  Alma  L.,  57. 


BIOOBAPHT,  899,  581^584,  833-834,  1313-1319,  1435* 

1479,1667-1673. 
BlOLOOT,  448,641,660, 1733. 
BiBDS,  study  Of,  8646. 
BirKe,E.B.,810(3). 
Bishop,  CM.,  1664  (7). 
Black,  R.  M.,  139,836  (5). 
Black,  W.W.,  1719. 
Blackwen,  Ellnbeth,  319. 
Blainb,  Wash.,  public  sdiools,  853. 
Blair,  F.  G.,  394  (3),  398  (5),  1311  (9). 
Blakesley,  O.  J.,  495. 
Blanchar,  Ora  A.,  1665  (11). 
Blanchet,  P.  R.,  1308  (3). 
Bland,  Mn,  Edith  (N.),  3Sa 
Bland,  H.  M.,  1606. 
Blanguemon,  Edmond,  303. 
Blewett,  Ben,  177  (31). 
Bund,  education,  371-373, 796, 1301  (33). 
Bloomfleld,  Meyer,  580. 
Blount,  R.  E.,  1309  (13). 
Blue,  L.  A.,  1984. 
Blumenthal,  O.  A.,  36, 139. 

BOABDINO  SCHOOLS,  1318. 

Boas,  Frans,  731  (33). 

Boas,  Frederick  8.,  131Z 

Bobbitt,J.F.,1404. 

Boddy,  W.  H.,  1431. 

Boehringer,  Louise  C,  961. 

BOmer,  Wilhelm,  839. 

Bogart,  O.  H.,  1806. 

Bohn,  Frank,  685. 

Bole,  J.  A.,  77. 

Bolenius,  Emma  M.,  936. 

BoLPUB,  INMA.   School  of  Taoobb,  916. 

Bolton,  F.  E.,  1899, 1985-1966. 

Bondurant,  A.  L.,  1307  (8). 

Bene,  Woutrina  A.,  180  (4). 

Bonser,  F.  O.,  1202, 1302  (7). 

Book,  W.  P., 823  (7). 

BOOKKBEPIRO,  1221. 

Books  and  bbadino.   See  LraBABns  and  bbad- 

INO. 

Booth,  Mary  J.,  40. 

Boshart,  E.  W.,  1622. 

Boston,  Mass.   High  school  of  pbachcal  abm, 

1261. 
Bostwick,  A.  E.,  166, 383, 2065. 
Botany,  college  entrance  requirements,  1668  (20); 

teaching,  1613. 
Boucher,  A.  8.,  308  (7). 
Bougfaton,  Alice,  1102. 

BouLDBB  ComnYf  Colo.,  school  supervision,  907. 
Boulder  county  teachers'  association,  Colo.,  1674. 
Bourne,  H.  E.,  1766  ( 14). 
Bourne,  R.  8.,  1686. 
Boutroux,  Emile,  89. 
Bowen,  L.  de  K.,  1820l 
Bowen,W.  P.,1124. 
BOT  scouts,  1246-1248, 1467, 186^186a 
Boyd,O.F.,1307(6). 
Boyd,W.  K.,  1668. 
Boyd,  Wniiam,  970. 
Boyer,  P.  A.,  1092. 
Boykin,J.C.,389,1296. 
Boynton,  F.  D.,  364. 
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Boyntxm,  P.  H.,  1385. 

BOTS,  336-337, 1440, 1«12,  Iftlft,  1666  (2). 

BoTS'  CLUBS,  1481.   Bee  alto  Agucultueal  cLima. 

Bradford,  Mary  D.,  1666  (5). 

Bralm,  Dr.,  10. 

BnOley ,  F.  M.,  1428, 1471  ( 13),  1664  (4),  ( 14). 

Brandenberger,  Komrad ,  884. 

Brandon,  E.  E.,  1036, 1004. 

Branford ,  Victor,  838. 

Braonan,  J.  W.,  721  (22). 

Branson,  E.  C,  1661  (4). 

Bray,  F.  C,  1273. 

Brecldnrkige,  J/r«.  D.,  1471  (10). 

Bremer,  H.  M.,  813  (3). 

Brennan,  O.  A.,  1300  (10),  1720. 

Brennan,  J.  V.,  1627. 

Brereton,  C.  S.  H.,  346, 1456. 

Bkebeton,  C.  8.  H.,  830. 

Breelau.   Studentisdi-pSdagoglsehe  tafong,  60S. 

BresUch,  E.  R.,178(2). 

Brewer,  0.  W.  8.,  1212. 

Bricker,  O.  A.,  701  (11),  1018, 1847. 

Bridge,  Helen,  1660  (7). 

Bridgeford,  Edna  0.^1582. 

Bridgeman,  Olga,  1266. 

Briggs,  Le  B.  R.,  1126. 

Briggs,  T.  H.,225. 

Brighflon,  C.  C,  1406. 

Brinton,  J.  Y.,  1146. 

Brisby,  Drusie  P.,  452. 

Brisoo,  N.  A.,  1831. 

Brister,  J.  W.,  1300  (12). 

Bristol,  O.  P.,  1302  (1)  (2). 

Brittain,  H.  L.,  410, 1406. 

Brittain,  M.  L.,  1473  (1). 

Broadfoot,  M.  D.,  1307  (5). 

Broadley,  Kelsa,  180  (0). 

Broadas,  E.  K.,  203. 

Broer,  F.W.,1666(8). 

Bronson,  W.  C,  1783. 

Bbookltn,    N.    Y.    Easisbn    nmBiCT    moH 

SCHOOL,  77. 
Brooklyn  teachers'  assodatloii,  1308. 
Brooks,  E.  A.,  812  (4). 
Brooks,  E.  C,  406, 1001. 
Brooks,  R.  C,  177  (18). 
Brooks,  8.  B.,  201. 
Broome,  E.  C,  1372. 
Brough,  C.  H.,  821  (1). 
Broughton,  Hugh,  2016. 
Brown,  C.  A.,  820  (6). 
Brown,  E.  E.,  189, 1386w 
Brown,  E.  F.,  1800. 
Brown,  E.  O.,  721  (5). 
Brown,  Fannie  W.,  010. 
Brown,  O.  A.,  606. 
Brown,  Grace  L.,  454. 
Brown,  H.  A.,  463, 660, 016, 062,  U47. 
Brown,  H.  E.,  1002, 1662  (2). 
Brown,  Helen  D.,  1636. 
Brown,  J.  B.,  1865-1866, 2041. 
Brown,  J.  C,  435. 
Brown,  J.  F.,  1721. 
Brown,  8.  W.,  177  (36). 
Brown,  W.  T.,  1471  (4). 
Brown  uNTVEBarrr,  1783, 1700. 
Brown  university  teachers'  association,  808. 


Browne,  Hetty,  810  (22). 
Browning,  J.  W.,  1880  (5). 
Bnibadier,  A.  R.,  745, 026. 
Brace,  H.  A.,  13, 836, 885. 
Brace,  Hortense  V.,  814  (5). 
Bruce,  Lillian  H.,  5ia 
Bruce,  W.  C,  710. 
Brace,  W.  H.,  138a 
Brumbaugh,  M.  O.,  82S  (2),  837  (7). 
Brumbauoh,  M.  O.,  1314. 
BRuniLB.   TuLORa*  school,  S48. 
Bryan,  B.  B.,  824  (2). 
Bryan,  W.  J.,  1373. 
Bryan,  W.  J.  a,  1662  (10). 
Bryan,  W.  L.,  687. 
Buchnar,  B.  F.,  1650  (2). 
Buck,  Oeorge,  1662  (3). 
Buck,  P.  It,  jr.,  58. 
Bucke,  W.  F.,  414. 

BXTDDHIR  XTMIVnUnTT,  CRANO'AN,  CKNA,  2071 

Buffalo.    Chamber  of  commerce,  1 170. 
Buhnnan,  Carrie  E.,  1834. 
BnissoQ,  F.,  1676. 
BuLQASU,  eduoatkm,  840. 
BuUdey,  ICfldred  E.,  1108. 
BuUodi,  Annie,  1807  (2). 
Bunker,  F.  F.,  488. 
Bunting,  Maty  H.  L.,  1147. 
Burckhardt,  Oscar,  1474  (2). 
Burd,  H.  A.,  226. 

BURRAU  OF  XDUCATION  OF  THS  JKWISH  COiOITTKTTT 

OF  Nkw  York  cttt,  1301  (16). 
Bureau  of  municipal  researdi.  New  York,  407. 
Burg,  B.  B.,  1171. 
Burgerstein,  Leo,  721  (14),  1104. 
Burgess,  Elisabeth,  1660  (3). 
Burgess,  J.  W.,  370. 
Burgess,  T.  W.,  1346. 
Burkett,C.W.,1848. 
Burkholder,  B.  C,  027. 
Bumham,  W.  H.,  116, 721  (11),  1415, 1000. 
Bums,  J.  A.,  1663  (1). 
Burr,  O.  L.,  1723. 
Buiridge,  F.  V.,  1173. 
Burris,  W.  P.,  1306, 1658  (4). 
Burroughs,  O.  W.,  307  (3).  * 

Burton,  A.  C,  1658  (13),  107a 
Burton,  Margaret  E.,  13Sa 
Burts,^.  C.,4(l). 
BuaiNiss.   See  Hiohrb  BDVCAnoN  and  suantxas; 

Emplotres,  selection. 

BusrassS  EDUCATION,  43,  177  (61)  (62),  365,  548,  821 
(6),  1218-1222,  1301  (11),  1461-1452,  1635,  1852. 
See   alto   Corfoeation    schools;  Vocational 

EDUCATION. 

Butdier,  T.  W.,  416. 

Butler,  O.  F.,  1226. 

Butler,  N.  IL,  475,683, 1173, 16n. 

Butler,  Nathaniel,  1373. 

Butterfleld,  K.  L.,  802  (8),  003  (5),  1538. 

C. 

Cabot,  A.  T.,  721(0). 

Cabot,  Ella  L.,  820  (3),  850, 1456. 

Cabot,  R.  C,  1646. 

Cajori,  Florian,  337, 607. 

Calabar  masioN,  1642. 
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CaMweU,  O.  W.,  778, 1932. 

CtXgkrft  Alberta.    Protestant  public  school  board, 

1174. 
CAuroBNU.    UmmaiTT.    Play  school,  1606. 
CaU,A.  P.,a06(6). 
Callao,  Pebv,  education,  SM. 
Cambxrwell,   liJfQ,    Makt    Datchxlor   QiaLS' 

SCHOOL,  663. 

CAMBBnxiB  wrmanTt  93, 106. 

Campbell,  E.  E., 804, 498. 

CampbeU,P.L.,  176(10). 

Camps,  914. 

Canada,  education,  691,1301  (30);  higher  education, 

281, 099;  industrial  education,  755;  rural  schools, 

46a 
Canada.    Royal  commission  on  industrial  training 

and  tedmical  educatioo,  631, 766. 
Canby,H.  8.,  627,1346. 
Cankino   clxtbs,  646.   8t€  alao   AosicuLTumAL 

CLUBS. 

Cantwell,  J.  W.,  1987. 
Capen,  8.  P.,  1667. 
CaiduUo,  F.  E.,  1176. 

Cabbkb,  Choice  of.   See  Vocational  ouxdakcb. 
Cainoo,F.T.,  766, 2090. 
Carmichael,  O.  C,  262. 

Carnegie  foundation  (or  the  advancement  of  teadw 
faig,  199, 1037. 

CABNBOIB  YOVNDAnON  POB  THB  ADVANCBMKNT  OF 
TBACHDfO,  793. 

Carnegie  institution  of  Washington,  290. 

Carney,  Mabel,  824  (7). 

Carpenter,  J.  E.,  2073. 

C^tfpenter,  W.  H.,  684. 

Carr,  J.  W.,  700  (9),  1300  (3). 

Carr,W.L.;948. 

Carrington,  W.  T.,  177  (49). 

Carris,  L.  H.,  811  (12). 

(?airol,OFaM.,1723. 

Carter,  E.,  794. 

Carter,  0.  E.,  1664  (16). 

Carver,  T.  N.,  802  (3),  993  (1),  (3). 

Cary,C.  P.,177(10). 

Casey,  Frank,  1612. 

Castagnola,  0. 8.,  1610. 

C ATHOUC  CHUBCH.     8te  ROMAN  CaTHOUC  CHUBCH. 

Catholic  educational  association,  1663. 

Cattell,  J.  McK.,  204,685, 1784. 

Cauer,  Friedricb,  1861. 

CeU^rier.L.,831. 

Central  association   of  adaioe  and   mathematim 

teachers,  392. 
Chabot,  Charles,  206. 
Chadsey,C.E.,  1662(9). 
Chadwick,  F.  E.,  206. 
Chadwick,  F.  E.,  676. 
Chamberlain,  A.  H.,  963, 1309  (11). 
Chamberlain,  C.  W.,  1663  (3). 
ChanoeUor,  W.  E.,  177  (6),  207,  586,  721  (13),  1069, 

1338,1671,2000. 
Chano'an,  China.   UNivzBsrrT,  2073. 
Chapfai,  H.  8.,  1343. 
Chapman,  Emily,  1889  (24). 
Chabacteb  buodino,  23, 681  (6),  829  (8),  1668  (16), 

1902. 
(luirten,  W.  W.,  824  (8). 

91094^—15 2 


Chassavant  MKTHOD,  63. 

(3hater,  A.  O.,  1614. 

Chautauqua,  1278, 1280, 1281. 

Chauvet,  Paul,  934. 

Chkhotbt,  home  work,  392  (3);  teaching,  1310, 196L 

Cheney,  Howell,  204X 

CmcAQO.   UifnrEB8mr,afDliat6dhi^  schools,  1373; 

.    University  high  school,  2046. 

(Chicago.  Unlvenity,  Francis  W.  Parker  school, 
1606. 

Child  labor,  180  (9),  813, 1144, 1146, 1160, 1163. 

C;hild  study,  26-ai,  118,  120,  177  (16),  216-221, 
428-132,  606-819,  721  (23),  883-909,  876,  1338-1342, 
1494-1606, 1699-1716, 1910-1926. 

Child  wblfarb,  129-130,  33&-338,  397  (4),  621, 
743-744,  819  (16),  1144-1163,  1304  (10),  1612-1614, 
1820. 

Childbbn,  country  v.  city,  1602;  diseases,  721  (9)- 
(10),  724, 1808, 1806, 2022;  education,  177  (64),  397 
(3),  1304  (7)  (8),  1306  (6)  (13),  1968;  feeding,  309, 
1108-1103, 1420,  1683, 1657  (23),  2069;  health,  1304 
(11),  1667  (11);  in  Chk»go  stockyards,  721  (8); 
mortality,  721  (19);  speech  defects,  1804;  vocabu- 
laries, 883. 

C^HILDBBN'S  UTBBATUBE  166. 177  (73),  829  (3),  1287, 
1291,1661,2067. 

Chflds,W.  L.,826. 

C^HiNA,  agricultural  education,  773;  education,  407, 
836;  industrial  education,  768. 

Chisholm,  Catherine,  786. 

ChoUneley,  R.  F.,  206. 

Chomley,V.  I.,  1678. 

CHBiarnAN  vruDnrr  motbmeht,  1306  (2). 

Christie,  G.L,  802  (16). 

Chrysler,  M.  A.,  448. 

Chubb,  Perdval,  41. 

Chuich,  Olive  F.,  397  (6). 

CHUBCH  AND  EDUCATION,  740,  1161,  1327,  1619.    i9«S 

aUo  BraLB  in  schools. 

CHUBCH  00LLBQE8.  8e€  DSNOMINATiONAL  COb- 
LEOE8. 

CHUBCH  SCHOOLS,  1168,  1301  (17)  (18).    Set  aim 

PABOCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Chxtbches.    See  Rubal  chubghes. 
Churchill,  J.  A.,  1983. 
Churchill,  T.W.,  1070. 
Churchman,  P.  H.,  1611. 
(^ciNNATi,O0Dtinuation  schools,  177  (17),811  (18); 

ooopcntive  schools,  1434;  public  schools,  196; 

vocational  guidance,  648. 
Cincinnati  acbodliiiastcn'  dub,  1019. 
Cincfamati.    Unlvenity,  90. 

CiNEMATOOBAPH.     Set  MOTINO  RCTUBES. 

CmES,  ediicatioii,  824  (3)  (4),  1692. 

Crrr  school  systems,  1301  (6),  1410. 

Cnnc  EDUCATION,  642, 642, 816  (1),  887  (7),  1237-1241, 

1304  (6),  1466-1466, 1667  (10),  1666  (18),  1867-1868. 

2065-2068. 
ClTK  UmVEBOTIBa.     Set  UhIVBBSITIES  AND  COIr 

LEOE8,0lty. 

Civics,  teachtag,  177  (7),  801  (9),  807  (3)-(6),  826  (6), 

827  (24),  1667  (26)  (25),  1733. 
Clair,  Helen  L.,  1431. 
Clark,  Bertha  M.,  860. 
Claik,G.  P.,1612. 
Cladc,EdiiBO.,1972(3). 
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CUBRBNT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 


Clark,  H  F.,901 
dark.  Hairy,  805  (6). 
Clark,  L.  P.,  608. 
Clark,  R.MoC.,  2026. 
Clark,  T.  A.,  928. 
Clark,  Tallataro,  1304  (XI). 
Clark,  W.  A.,  1475(1). 
Clarke,  C.  P.  8.,  1159. 
Clarke,!.  B., 525. 

CLASeaCAL  XDXTCATION.     Set  LlBKEAL  KDUCATTON. 

Cukflsics,  teadUng,  elementary  grades,  1889  (15). 
Oaxton,  P.  P.,  176  (12),  177  (30),  394  (2),  587,  834, 

1301, 1304  (1),  1471  (12),  1004  (1)  (5),  1888  (9). 
Cleary,  Frances,  1475  (3). 
Clement,  E.  H.,  795. 
Clendenen,  T.  C,  14. 

Clxyzland,  Ohio.,  medical  inspeotioo,  1419. 
Clewell,  H.  E.,  778. 
CUftQn,H.T.,1003. 
Cumcs,  school,  722, 1110. 
Clopper,  E.  N.,  818  (2). 
Ck»e,  Egbert,  293. 
Clubs,  815  (8).   See  aUo  Aobicultukal  clubs, 

Boys'  clubs;  Canmin o  clubs. 
CoaiBoy,  V.  de  Vivaldi-,  1199. 
Coates,T.J.,1658(3). 
Cobb,  Ernest,  808  (2). 
Cocks,  O.  O.,  1409  (3). 
Cody,  Sberwin,  1170. 
Coeducation,  155,  157,  869,  562,  786,  789,  818  (1); 

1249, 12S2,  1663  (3),  2070.    See  olfo  CooioofATB 

OOLLBOKS;  Sbobboation. 
Coffeen,  B.  L.,  814  (1). 
Coffey,  R.  v.,  1656  (15). 
Coffin,  J.  H.,  331. 
Coffman,  Bertie,  398  (2). 
Coffman,  L.  B.,  177  (19),  178.(3),  181  (2),  4S6. 
Coggeshall,  Thomas,  476. 
Cohn,  O.,  280. 
Cohn,  Koond,  721  (20). 
Coit,  H.  L.,  721  (19). 
Cde,  P.  R.,  1177. 
Cdebank,  O.  H.,  546. 
Coleman,  N.  F.,  320. 

CoOe^e  eotnnoe  examination  board,  1785. 
Collbos  bntbancb  bbquibbmknts,  97, 176  (10)  (38) 

(53),  805  (1),  808  (3),  1662  (8),  1785. 
COLLBOB  UFB.    See  Ck>LLBOB  BTUDBirrs. 
Collbob  or  THB  ciTT  OF  Nbw  Yobk,  2068  (6)  (8). 
COLLBOB  PBB8D>ENTS,  176  (44). 

Collbob  pBorassoBs,  176  (14).  1021, 1040, 1048, 1782. 
Collbob  studbmts,  88, 695, 819  (20),  1050, 1058, 1065, 

1391, 1662  (5H7),  1786. 
CoLLBOBS.   See  UmYBBsmBs  amd  collbobs. 
Colll«,T.F.,5(5). 
CoUlns,  E.  W.  Bagster-,  1766  OD. 
ColUns,J.y.,392(7),488. 
CoOins,  V.  L.,  1038. 
COLOBAOO,  health  departments,  177  (64);  roral 

schools,  1973;  vocattooal  education,  1830. 
ColqoiU,  O.  B.,  1664  (8). 
Cobon,  F.  H.,  1243. 
Colton,  Elisabeth  A.,  183  (1),  805  (5). 
Coltrane,  B.  J.,  1370  (3). 
CoLUMBU  UNiTBBanT,  688;  school  of  journalism, 

1235. 


(Columbus,  Oa.,  industrial  edueatian,  819  (14). 

Cdwell,  N.  P.,  1301  (3). 

0>iafBircBicBNT8,  county,  1752;  runl  school,  vm 

ao). 

CoioaacuLL  bducation.  See  Busdibss  educa- 
tion. 

(^ommisBlcn  for  the  study  of  the  addesesnt  period, 
2039. 

0>infUNITT  AND  aCHOOL,  543,  820  (4)  (5),  80  (3). 
830  (3),  8S9, 1302  (2),  1304  (8),  1306  (10)  (11),  (15). 
1307  (2),  1311  (12),  1471  (2)  a3)-<15),  1666  (5).  1687 
(8)  (25),  1658  (4)  (19),  1661  (4),  1665  (6),  1889  (U). 

communitt  cbnteb8.  see  rsceeation  ulmtbba. 
Schools  as  social  centebs. 

CoMPOSRioN.  See  English  lanouaob,  oompori- 
tlon. 

COMFOsmoN  scales,  233, 1709, 1913. 

Comfulsobt  EDUCAnON,  107, 379, 569, 577, 1075, 1667 
(14);  bibliography,  577  ( VI);  oonttnnalion 
180  (10),  752  (3). 

Comstock,  Anna  B.,  228, 984. 

Comstock,  Sarah,  384. 

CONCOED  SCHOOL  OP  PHIL080PHT,  1035. 

Condon,  R.  J.,  in  (17),  1434. 
Conference  for  education  in  the  South,  1471: 
mittee  on  household  management,  1471  (l). 

CONOEfeS  INTEBNA110NAL  D'ENSBiGNBMBNT  MtSA- 

OEE,1215. 
CONGBfeS  NATIONAL  DE  LA  FtOfBBATlON  fUUJUWJ, 

UNIVBBSRAIBB,  369. 

CooncUy,  C.  B.,  827  (11). 

CconoUy,  Louise,  2086. 

Conoy«r,Maton,1558. 

Conradi,  Edward,  393  (2). 

Consolidation  or  schools,  257, 894  (7),  838  OVfiO, 

992,  999,  1758,  1763,  1889  (11).    See  obo  Rubal 

schools. 
Constant,  F.  H.,  817  (12). 
Continuation  schools,  177  (7),  180  (10),  346,  374- 

875, 379, 571, 573, 752  (3),  7BS-800, 811  ai)  (U).  1373. 

1274-1275, 1277, 1466, 1665  (13),  1834. 
Oook,F.  L.,1889(4). 
Cook,  H.  R.  M.,  1071, 1887  (2). 
Cook,  J.  W.,  815 (3),  1988. 
Qx>k,W.A.,920,1976. 
Cook  oouNTT,lLL.,ruFalsohools,73,lftll. 
Oooley,  E.G.,  2084. 
Cooley,  R.  L.  ,1275,1435, 1445(1). 
Qx>mbs,F.  E.,43. 
Coon,  C.L.,  1661  (12). 

Cooper,  C.  8.,  1575, 1320, 1679, 1688, 1811, 1995. 
Qwper,  E.  N.,  1321. 
Cooper,V.  A.,  1306(18). 

COOPBKATIVB  SYSTEM  Or  EDUCATION.     Set  PaBT* 

TIKE  EDUCAHON. 
COOEDDTATE  COLLEGES,  189,  559,  818  (3).    Set  «to 

CoMDvcknott;  Sbobbqation. 

COOEDINATION  Or  STUDiBS.    Set  0>aBBI.A1 

STUDIES. 

Cope,  Ellen,  780. 
Cope,  H.F.,  131. 
Copeland,  E.  B.,  1513. 
Corbfai,A.  E.,812(2). 
Oorbfai,  Alice  M.,  428, 837  05). 

COEDA  FEATEES,  1655. 

Oordery,B.  E.,1514. 
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0Q(nieI],W.8.,829(7). 

Cornell  trnivEBaiTT.   Veterdtabt  oolleox,  150. 

COBPOKAL  PUNIBHICBKT,  704. 
COBrOmJLTTON  SCHOOLS,  811-813. 
CORBKLAnON  OF  STUDIES ,  18 » 632. 

Oonon,  O.  T. ,  1 1 ,  leaS  (5). 
Oonrin»E.  H.  Lewiiiski-,1110. 
Conrin,  R.  W.,  177  (»)  (M). 

GOSXOPOLITAir  CLUBS,  low. 
Ck)61C0P0LITAN  HXOH  SCHOOLS,  177  (38). 

Cotton,  F.  A.,  332.  • 

Cotiffer,U.  O.,402. 

Coulter,!.  O., 44, 220. 

Coulter,  V.  C,  1576. 

CouHon,  O.  O.,  183. 

Council  of  church  boards  of  education  in  the  United 

States,  800. 
Council  of  teachers  of  English,  647. 

COUNTBT  CHUBCHES,  665,  087. 
COUMTBT  LIFE.     8U  RUBAL  LirE. 
COUNTT  mOH  SCHOOL,  1657  (13). 
COXnCTT  fJBRABIEa,  1282, 1471  (10). 

County  school  unit,  824  (8),  2068. 

COUBSE  OP  study.    8e€  CUBBICULUII. 

Courtis,  S.  A.,  600. 

COUBTD  tests,  301. 

Courtney,  Janet  E.,  154. 

Cousins,  Kathleen  O.,  1770. 

Covey,  O.H.,  1888  (2). 

Cowan,  Elizabeth  L.,  1657  (24). 

Cowles,  Julia  D.,  620. 

Cozhead,  O.  E.  8.,  020. 

Crabbe,J.O.,1658(5). 

Crabtree,  J.  W.,815(10),  1030,  USOi 

(^afts,W.  F.,2096. 

Cragun,  J.  B.,  1515. 

Craick,W.A.,281. 

Craig,  Clara  E.,  453. 

Crai^iead,  E.  B.,  177  (43),  403. 

Craik,  8iT  Henry,  1406. 

C^ain,C.M.,612. 

Crampton,  C.  W.,S01,721  (12),  1416. 

Crane,  A.  O.,  826  (0). 

Crawahaw,  F.  D.,  532, 1436. 

Crete,  Nebb.,  domestic  science  plan,  364. 

Cripples,  education,  163, 1266, 1200, 1860;  physical 

education,  2026. 
Crocheron,  B.  H.,  085.  • 

Cbone,F.  L.,581. 
Crossfleld,  R.  H.,  1657  (5). 
Crosswell,  J.  O.,  1766  (6). 
Crowley,  R.  H.,  308, 502. 
Crochet,  Ren^,  1090. 
Oruickshank,  L.  D.,  722. 
Crump,  A.  B.,  1886  (3). 

Cubberley,  E.  P.,  63, 100, 253, 700  (6),  1072, 1766  (4). 
Culter,  H.  M.,  64. 

CULTUBAL  EDUCATION.     Su  T^TBERAL  EDUCAHON. 

Culture,  701  (3),  880;  French,  1802. 

Cummins,  Patrick,  1653  (2). 

Cummins,  R.  A.,  660, 2078. 

Cuiilifle,J.W.,580. 

Cunningham,  J.  H.,  1583. 

Current  educational  condthons,  0-12, 180-201, 
401-412,  585-508,  835-854,  1304  (6),  1320-1328, 
1480-1487,  1663  (7),  1657  (1H3),  1674-1683,  1801- 
1807. 


Curriculum,  177  (13)  (10)  (20)  (22),  403,  700  (4), 

712,  815  (12),  810  (21),  865,  1300  (1),  1413,  1534, 
1662  (2H4),  1706;  elementary  schools,  823 
(0),  1008,  1835,  2002;  high  schools,  176  (10),  177 
(40),  1001,  1004-1005,  1300  (7),  1576,  1664  (11), 
176^1765,  1767,  1760;  Undergartens,  1300  (8); 
normal  schools,  177  (48);  rural  schools,  1306  (21); 
universities  and  colleges,  827  (10),  2032. 

Curtis,  Ehiora  W.,  1680. 

Curtis,  Fanniebelle,  175  (3). 

Curtis,  H.  8.,  65, 468, 511, 1126. 

CuRTis,H.8.,827. 

Catten,O.B.,2082. 

Cutthig,R.F.,3068(2). 

Ctclopbdias,  educatioiial ,  6. 

D. 

Dabney,  C.  W.,  00, 176  (5),  815  (7),  1021. 

Dadachai^i,  K.  K.,  V584. 

Dadisman,  8.  H.,  66, 304  (7). 

Dakin,W.8.,1550. 

DaUenbach,  K.  M.,  887, 1406. 

Dally,J.F.H.,610. 

Dalton,  W.  B.,  180  (5). 

Dana,  C.L.,  3017. 

Daniel,  R.  B.,  810  (14),  1471  (16). 

Dann,  Hollis,  1034. 

Danner,  Vemice  E.,  1817. 

Darr,  Irene,  701  (10). 

Darst,  E.  L.,  1331. 

Dartmouth  college,  285, 1702. 

Datchblor  girls'  school,  Camberwell,  Eno., 
563. 

Dau,  W.  H.  T.,  1301  (17). 

Davenport,  Eugene,  802  (6)  (12),  1437, 2043. 

Davenport,  F.  Isabel,  1772. 

Davidson,  J.  B.,  680  (4). 

Davidson,  N.  J.,  01. 

Davidson,  W.  M.,  177  (21). 

Davies,  O.  R.,611. 

Davies,  HOnry,  068. 

Davis,  Anne,  1208. 

Davis,  CO.,  1004. 

Davis,  E.  E.,  1544. 

Davis,  O.  G.,  1266. 

Davis,  J.  B.,  2064. 

Davis,  J.  E.,  565, 700. 

Davis,  J.  N.,  670, 723. 

Davis,  Jackson,  810  (13). 

Davis,  T.  8.,  307  (6). 

Day,  Clive,  46. 

Day,  liary  B.,  2087. 

Dayton,  Roy,  1322. 

Dayton,  O.,  public  schools,  1068. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  Bureau  of  municipal  research,  1066. 

Deaf,  education,  372,  702-704, 1260-1264, 1301  (21), 
1462-1464, 1643-1645, 1653  (10),  1868-1860. 

Dealey,  W.  L.,  1148. 

Dean,  A.  D.,  347, 521, 752  (3),  825  (4),  1178. 

Dearborn,  O.  V.  N.,  1035. 

Dearie,  N.  B.,  1832. 

Dea8,J.  A.  C.,371. 

Debating,  interscholastic,  236, 440, 1656  (16). 

Decoration.   Bee  Schoolroom  decoration. 

Defectives,  825(7),  1265-1270,  1646-1647,  207^ 
2083.  See  al9o  Blind;  Cripples;  Deaf;  Ex- 
ceptional children;  Feeble-minded. 
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DeOtebaugli,  W.  S.,  577  (I),  701  (4),  714, 1073. 

De  Gellecke,  G.  J.,  1666  (14). 

Degrxks,  181  (1),  805  (5),  1388. 

Dekalb  township  moH  school,  III.,  700. 

De  Land,  Fred,  1200. 

Delinquency,  161,  707,  814,  1301  (23),  1058  (9), 
1706,1823,2070-2083. 

Demeny,  O.  E.  J.,  736. 

Deiiocbact  and  education.  See  Education 
and  democbact. 

Demonstration  schools,  1658  (10),  1968. 

Denmark,  education,  387, 1631, 1879;  schoolhoaaeB, 
1580.    See  alto  Folk  high  schools. 

Dennlston,  L.  N.,811  (3). 

Dbnominattonal  colleges,  529,836  (2),  1105,1471 
(8)  (9). 

Denominational  schools.  See  Church  schools; 
Parochial  schools. 

Dent,  LflianM.,  971. 

Dental  education,  783, 1235, 1301  (4),  1473, 3063. 

Dental  hygiene,  731  (30)  (21),  119, 1106. 

Dependent  children,  814, 3080. 

Depp,  NeUie  B.,  1658  (24). 

Designing,  1350, 1665  (4). 

Destitxtte  children.    See  Dependent  children. 

Deutficher  ausscboss  fOr  tedmisdios  sdmlwesm, 
1179. 

Deutscher  kongress  f (ir  Jugeodbfldung  und  Jogend- 
Inmde,  1099. 

Dewey,  John,  454, 752  (2),  831  (3),  1766  (15),  3044. 

Dewey,  John,  1661  (7). 

Deyoe,  A.  M.,  1656  (2). 

D^iamond,  Thomas,  1666  (17). 

Dick,  Mr*.  Fred,  1304  (3). 

Dick,  WiUiam,  1887  (3). 

Dickey,  C.  E.,  701  (6). 

Dickey,  Frances  H.,  810  (5). 

Dickinson  high  school,  Jersey  City,  468. 

Dickson,  Marguerite  8.,  931. 

Didactics.    See  Teaching. 

Dietetics,  teaching,  1108. 

Dillard,  Anna,  1658  (16). 

Dillard,J.  H.,  1160. 

DUlaway,  T.  M.,  1098. 

DiUon,J.A.,1653(ll). 

Dimmltt,  Roy,  820  (4). 

Diplomatic  training,  176  (8). 

Direct  method.  See  Language  teachinq,  di- 
rect method. 

Directory,  educational,  3091. 

Discipline,  307,  714,  716.  Su  alto  Formal  dqo- 
plinb;  School  management. 

Dix,  E.  L.,  1658  (9). 

Dixon,  8.  O.,  827  (5). 

Dobbs,  EUa  V.,  1661  (6). 

Dock,  George,  1660  (1). 

Dodd,A.  E.,752(14). 

Dodge,  R.  E.,  230. 

Dodson,  E.  C,  823  (15). 

Dole,  N.  H.,  231. 

D'Olier,  Kathleen,  1801. 

DoU,  E.  A.,  567,  2081. 

Domestic  science,  142,  177  (58),  861-364,  545-547, 
762  (12),  777-782,  819  (17),  823  (5),  1215-1217, 1258, 
1303  (3),  1450,  1471  (18),  1634  (16),  1656  (10)  (12) 
(14),  1657  (22),  1658  (18),  1665  (10)  (11),  1850-1851, 
1880  (17),  3058-3060;  bibliography,  1396. 


DooneUey,  T.  E.,  811  (5). 

D'Ooge,  B.  L.,  1516. 

Dooley,  C.  R.,  811  (8). 

Dorsey,  Mrt.  Susan  M.,  177  (43). 

Do8ter,J.J.,757,805(3). 

Dou^ierty,  N.  F.,  1638. 

Doughty,  W.  F.,  3001. 

Douglass,  H.R.,  1797. 

Doumic,  Rend,  1893. 

Dow,  A.  W.,  1766  (15). 

Downe8,F.  E.,|;27(8). 

Doyne,J.J.,661,700(7). 

Dragehjelm,  Hans,  1631. 

Drake,  Dunmt,  1835. 

Drake,  E.H.,  3010. 

Drama,  tmivecBity,  1312. 

Dramatics  in  school,  1689. 

Draper,  A.  8.,  399, 1308  (4)  (5). 

Draper,  E.  O.,  92. 

Drawing,  346, 964, 1296, 1665, 1943. 

Dresslar,  F.  B.,  663,  830  (3),  1301  (19),  1881. 

Dressier,  H.,  436. 

Driggs.F.  M.,1464. 

Dnunmond,  Margaret,  2077. 

Dnimmond,  W.  B. ,  3077. 

Duffy,  Frank,  752  (5). 

Dugan,W.O.,701(8). 

Dugas,L.,831. 

Duggao,M.L.,1971. 

Duggan,  8.  P. ,  3068  (8). 

Dumville,  Be^jamin,  1330. 

Dunbar,  Alice  M. ,  808  (6). 

Duncan,  C.  8.,  1735. 

Dimcan,  M.  H.,  1180. 

Duncan,  R,K.,  1181. 

Duniway,  C.  A.,  176  (8),  177  (44). 

Dunn,  A.  W.,  737, 801  (9),  3065. 

DurreU,C.E.,768. 

Dutton,8.T.,106. 

Dyer,  F.B.,  702. 

Dyer,  Helen  L.,  326. 

Dyer,  W.  A.,  986, 1182, 1213, 1378, 175& 

Dykema,  P.  W.,  1517,  1936. 

Dynes,  J.  J.,  1093. 

E. 

Eaklns,  Martha,  1660  (8). 

Earhart,  Win,  1883. 

Earle,  8.  C,  1346, 1937. 

Earp,E.L.,987. 

East  Tennessee  state  normal  school,  986. 

Eastman,  W.R.,  385. 

Eckles,  Isabel  L. ,  254. 

Eokman,8.W.,2(2). 

Economics,  teaching,  1352, 1739;niiRl,bibUogniphy , 
802(1). 

Economy  or  time.   See  Curriculum. 

Edoeworths,  1317. 

Edmonds,  Mary,  1657  (25). 

Edson,  A.  W.,  1074. 

Education.  See  Current  educational  condi- 
tions; History  op  education. 

Education  and  business,  5  (4),  365  (4),  811  (2). 

Education  and  citizenship.   See  Ctnc  bduoa* 

TION. 

Education  and  democracy,  177  (9),  827  (16)^ 
1079, 1668  (11). 


INDEX — PEBBTJABY,  1914-JANtrABT,  1M5. 
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EDTTCATION     AMD     LIFE.      Sit     EDUCATION  AND 

80CIBTT. 
EDXTCATION  AND  FOUTICS,  291,  1888  (11). 

Education  and  soobtt,  5  (tt),  821  (2),  824  (1),  823 

(10).  825  (2),  IMl  (1),  1880  (14). 
Education  and  thx  state,  824  (5),  1406, 1412. 
Education  and  the  oommxtnity.   8u  C^oMMUNrrr 

AND  SCHOOL. 

Educahon  and  the  press,  1668(1). 

Education  extension,  4  (2),  65,  374-379,  671-573, 
680  (4)  (6),  778,  79»-800,  815  (8),  1271-1281,  1466, 
1870-1871,2084.    Seeo^UNiTEiamrBZiSNSioN! 

Educatioiial  directory,  2001. 

Educational  ifEASUEBMENTS,  828,  000  (8),  1661 
(11),1714, 1911, 1024. 

Educational  pstcholoot,  26-81, 216-221, 417, 428- 
432,  605-«19,  883-900, 920,935, 1339-1342, 1494-1506, 
1609-1715, 1910-1925. 

Educational  keseabch,  1790. 

Educational  standards.  8e€  Educational 
measurements;  Standardbation. 

Educational  surveys.  See  Surykts,  educa- 
tionaL 

Educational  tests.   See  Mental  tests. 

Educators,  1302  (12).   See  alto  Biooratht. 

Edwards,  C.  L.,  628. 

Edwards,  H.  R.,  1306  (13). 

Edwards,  R.  A.,  1657  (20). 

EmciENCT,  99,  in  (27),  295,  396  (7),  487,  823  (2), 
830  (2),  1437,  1656  (1),  1662  (1),  1664  (1),  1666  (8), 
1831, 1889,  (6)  (21),  1904. 

EmciENCT  tests.    See  Mental  tests. 

Efl^nger-Raymond,  FraaoM,  177  (61). 

Egan,  Rose  F.,  1518. 

Egerton,  F.  C.  C,  861. 

Eggleston,  J.  D.,  1661  (1)  (17). 

Ehler,  Q.  W.,  734  (1),  738, 1127. 

Ebelmeier,  J.,  673. 

Elective  system,  colleges,  1(M;  elementary  schools, 
305;  high  schools,  1395  (6). 

Elementary  education,  177  (19)  (36),  297,  418, 
801  (1),  815  (4),  819  (15),  1306  (3),  1307  (6). 

Elimination,  109,  271,  820  (6),  lOgs,  1150,  1306 
(7).  See  oiso  Backward  children;  Retarda- 
tion. 

Eliot,  C.  W.,  191, 208, 294,  404, 1367, 1457. 

Eliot,  T.  D.,  1821. 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  home  work,  2010. 

Elliott,  E.  C,  124, 181  (5),  489,  700  (6),  70B,  1306  (5) 
(17),  1666  (8). 

Elliott,  H.  8.,  132. 

Ellis,  D.  C,  819  (7). 

EUwood,  C.  A.,  1075. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  school  savlngB  plan,  499. 

Elmslie,  R.  C,  1417. 

Elting,  Howard,  364. 

Embersoo,  R.  H.,  396  (1). 

Emerson,  E.G.,  1183. 

Emerson,  Mabel  I.,  209. 

Employees,  selection,  811  (2). 

Energy,  1300  (9). 

Engineering  education,  811  (7),  817, 1198;  exten- 
sion, 680  (4)-(6). 

Enoineerino  experiment  stations,  680  (4). 

England,  child  welfare,  1150-1151;  continuation 
schools,  573;  educaUon,  12,  180, 195,  265,  388,  457, 
547.  593,  781,  850,  1323,  1327,  1974;  miUtary  train- 
ing, 1243;  prevocational  education,  539;  school 
hygiene,  308, 502;  vocational  education,  761. 


Eng^man,  J.  O.,  1969. 

English  language,  821  (7),  1532;  college  require- 
ments, 651 ;  composition,  39,  in  (24)  (39),  225, 233, 
393  (4),  924-033, 1300  (16),  1527, 1653  (11),  165S  (21), 
1717, 1725, 1727, 1735, 1945-1946, 1965;  teaching,  177 
(8),  437, 647, 801  (6),  808  (6),  826  (12),  827  (27)  (38), 
1176,  1345-1347,  1349,  1355-1356,  1519,  152S-1529, 
1658  (21),  1734, 1736, 1889  (24),  1037, 1967.  See  alto 
Literature;  Oral  English. 

Epps,  Mfg.  Claude,  629. 

EstiU,  H.  F.,  1664  (13). 

Ethical  culture  school,  New  York,  406. 

Ethics,  134, 745-746, 1617-1618, 1886  (1). 

Ehqubtte,  827  (3). 

Eubank,  R.  8.,  1658  (10). 

Eucken,  Rudolf,  862. 

EucKBN,  Rudolf,  420. 

Eugenics,  180  (8),  1509. 

Europe,  education,  1301  (34)  (38),  1766  (3);  medical 
education,  1229. 

European  war  and  education,  1676-1677,  1680, 
1682, 1788,  2081. 

Evans,  C.  E.,  67, 255, 1664  (3). 

Evans,  H.  F.,  1620. 

Evans,  H.  R.,  1301  (25),  1632, 2002. 

Evans,  L.  B.,  819  (3),  1076, 1473  (S). 

Evans,  Mary  A.,  1637. 

Evening  schools,  572, 752  (8),  800, 1870, 2072. 

Everall,  Amy  F.,  814  (5). 

Everitt,  G.  B.,  811  (9). 

Ewer,  B.  C,  681  (7). 

Ewerhardt,  F.  H.,  2026. 

ExaU,  Henry,  1657  (9). 

Examinations,  151,  177  (13),  494,  1060,  1575,  1653 
(13),  1664  (15),  1888  (14)  (15),  2013.  5eea/«o  MEN- 
tal tests. 

Exceptional  children,  161-164, 177  (77),  203,  427, 
667-570,  606,  619,  796-797,  825  (7),  1265-1270,  1301 
(20),  1306  (9).  See  aUo  Backward  children; 
Defectives. 

Exchange  teachers.  See  Intsrmational  ex- 
change OF  teachers. 

Exhibits,  rural  schools,  984. 

Experiment  stations,  engineering,  680  (4). 

Experimental  pedagogy,  17, 829  (6),  897, 902. 

Experimental  psychology,  1027. 

Extension,  Education.  See  Education  exten- 
sion; UNlYERSrrY  EXTENSION. 

Eye,  diseases,  180(3),  503, 1111. 

F. 

Fairchild,  A.  H.  R.,  923, 1088. 

Fairchfld.E.T.,  177(1). 

Fairchild,  R.  W.,  1726. 

Fairdough,  H.  R.,  1939. 

Fairfield,  LeUtla,  1421. 

Faithful,  Lilian  M.,  1519. 

Far  East,  education,  191, 208. 

Fargo,  Lucile  F.,  177  (76). 

Faris,  J.  T.,  842. 

Farm  life.   See  Rural  life. 

Famsworth,  C.  H.,  1766  (15). 

Famum,  R.  B.,  964, 988, 1295. 

Farragut  school,  171. 

Farrell,  Elisabeth  E.,  796, 814  (3),  1967. 

Farrington,  F.  E., 348, 1218, 1766  (3). 

Farwell,  Mre.  reellia,  459. 
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Farwell,  P.  T.,  68. 

Fatioue,  mental,  617, 881. 

Faughender,  M.  M.,  1657  (10). 

Fauver,  Edwin,  739. 

Favrot,  L.  M.,  1886  (3). 

Fay,  E.  A.,  1301  (21). 

Feagin,W.F.,  820(1). 

Federal  aid  to  muTABT  KDucAnoN,  1567. 

FEDERATION  FftlONISTE  UNITEE8ITAIBE,  36P, 

Fee,  I.  B.,  295. 
Feeblb-mimded^  1268, 3079, 2081. 

IFEBDINO    of    school    CHILDREir.     at€    CHILDEEN, 

feeding. 
Felden  school,  88. 
Felter,  W.  L.,  1006.    . 

"Feminization"  of  schools.  206, 673, 675. 
Fender,  C.  W.,  1696. 
Ferguson,  A.  C,  1664  (11). 
Ferguson,  Ida  M.,  1926. 
Ferrell,  J.  A.,  1471  (5),  1539. 
Ferreri,  Oiulio,  1261, 1644. 
Ferris,  W.N.,  752  (6). 
Ferry,  F.C.,  953. 
Fcrtlg,!.  W.,819(2). 
Fess,  8.  D.,  176  (9). 
Fichte,  J.  O.,  185-188. 
FicnoN,  1898;  educational  value,  1290. 
Field,  Jessie,  1471  (14). 
Field,  W.  S.,  752  (17). 
Fields,  A.  J.,  1888  (4). 
Fikenscher,  F.,1940. 
Finance.   Bee  School  finance. 
Finch,  W.  A.,  180  (10). 
Findlay,  J.  J.,  972, 1901. 
Finegan,  T.  E.,  177  (12),  296, 399, 674, 1077, 1302  (3) 

(6),  1368, 1572, 1888(1)  (0). 
Fink<Ribinder,  E.  C,  888. 
Flnley,  J.  H.,  192. 
Fire  prevention,  1799. 
Firkins,  O.  W.,  1041.  * 
Firth,  H.W.,  701  (13). 
Fischer,  Aloys,  522. 
Fischer,  M.  H.,  1559. 
Fish,  Susan  A.,  437. 
Fisher,  Dorothy  C,  50, 1968. 
Fiske,  Annette,  1234. 
Fiske,0.  W.,933(4). 
Fitch,  A.  P.,  1560,  2037. 
Fitchburo  plan,  172. 
Fitz  Gerald,  Cyril,  500. 
Fitzhugh,  Thomas,  438. 
Fitzpatrick,  Alfred,  501. 
Fitspatrick,  E.  A.,  960, 156L 
FiUpatrick,  F.  A.,  1476. 
Fleming,  Ada  M.,  663. 
Fletcher,  J.  M.,  889. 
Flexner,  Bernard,  1613. 
Flexner,  Elsie,  1657  (22). 
Florence,  Italy,  aid  to  school  children,  1465. 
Florida,  education,  393  (1). 
Fl(Mlda  educational  association,  393. 
Flower,  B.  O.,  1251. 
Flower,  W.  P.,  Jr.,  1941. 
Foerster,  F.  W.,  121. 1239.  2038. 
FOERSTER,  F.  W.,  1484. 
FOrster,  Paul,  1482  (IV). 
Foght,  H.  W.,  387, 990, 1306  (6)  (21),  1633, 1879. 


Folk  high  schools,  578, 1482  (V),  1631-1633, 20M. 

Folkestad,  Svein,  1577. 

Fontaine,  Jennie  M.,  550. 

Fontaine,  Ifary  B.,  1347. 

Font^gne,  Jnlien,  374-375, 1184. 

Foos,  C.  8.,  1833. 

Foraker,  F.  A.,  1942. 

Forbush,  W.  B.,  1145. 

Ford,  O.  8.,  803  (3),  1283. 

Fordham,  H.  O.,  991. 

Foreign  laborers,  education,  801. 

Foreign  popitlation.   8u  ImaoRAim. 

Foresman,  Robert,  823  (16). 

Forestry,  819  (7). 

Formal  doopline,  1303  (8),  1401. 

Forsberg,  A.  O.,  1306  (15). 

Foster,  H.  D.,  630. 

Foster,  N.  K.,  117. 

Foster,  W.  T.,  727, 1119. 

Fox,F.  0.,374,826(3). 

Fox,  Maude,  1880  (18). 

Frailey,  L.  E.,  612. 

France,  athletics,  589;  continuation  schools,  1377; 

education,  30, 340,  589,  707,  810  (6),  839,  854, 10G3, 

1197, 1333,  laOl  (35),  1377, 1610. 
Francia,  Qainiela,  1700. 
Francis  W.  Parker  school,  Chicago,  1506. 
Fraser,  Kate,  3079. 
FRATERNrnss,  ooUege,    681    (4),    1000, 1570;  high 

school,  464. 
Frayser,  Mary  E.,  14n  (1). 
Frayser,  Nannie  L.,  13S. 
Fraser,  N.  L.,  930, 1737. 
Frasier,F.  B.,819(19). 
Frederick,  J.  C,  1657  (15). 
Free  lectures,  1379. 

Freedom  of  teaching.   Su  Academic  frsedom. 
Fremantle,  F.  B.,  1340. 
French,  Kathryn  M.,  1889  (13). 
French,  O.  E.,  1656  (9). 
French,  R.  L.,  1657  (11). 
French,  T.  E.,  817  (4). 
French  language,  teaching,  1353, 1511. 
Fresno  high  school,  1011. 
Fresno  open-air  school,  1009. 
Freudenberger,  Norman,  824  (9). 
Friedlaender,  Israel,  1301  (16). 
Friend,  L.  L.,  578, 664. 

Froebel,  F.  W.  a.,  763,829  (5),  834, 1670,  1916l 
Frost,  W.  0.,  1471  (15),  1658  (2). 
Froula,V.  K.,1836. 
Fflrle,  Friedrich,  1701. 
Farst,MoriU,3Q30. 
Fuess,C.  M.,360. 
FuUan,  M.  T.,  1437. 
Fuller,  A.  C.,/r.,  743, 1656  (5),  3001 
Fuller,  R.  J.,  140. 
Fulton,  M.O.,  1786. 
Fulton,  R.  I.,  631. 

G. 

Oaines,  I.  J.,  831  (7). 

Gale,  Zona,  12S2. 

GaUoway,  B.  T.,  803  (5),  1304  (10). 

Galloway,  Lee,  811  (10). 

GaUoway,  T.  W.,  177  (63),  1809. 

Gaipin,  C,  J.,  1972  (1). 
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Qjjoa,  2S0.   See  aUo  Plat;  Receeation. 

Oandier,  A.,  1134. 

Oa&dkns,  home,  774.   See  mUo  School  oa&dens. 

Oirdiner,  J.  H.,  1787. 

Oifdner,  Catharine,  1«M  (13). 

Oarrette,  M.  W.,  701  (13). 

Gaby,  Ind.,  pablic  schools,  197,506,844,1304,1308, 
16M(11),1871.  ^ 

Gaaqoet,  A.,  1377. 

Gathany,  J.  M.,  806  (4),  1344. 

Ckarhart,  May,  177  (M). 

(}chrken8,  K.  W.,  810  (3),  1311  (6). 

Geiger,  F.  P.,  1311  (13). 

Geooeapbt,  40,  330,  343,  347,  045,  700  (3),  04»-051, 
1743.   SeeaUoTKYmoanxnn. 

Geometbt,044. 

Geoboia,  education,  1473  (1);  school-book  ques- 
tion, 401. 

(}eorgia.  University.  Peabody  school  of  educa- 
tion, 1135. 

(Jerend,  M.  M.,  1063  (18). 

Gerhard,  E.  8.,  46. 

Gbbman  language,  college  entrance  requirements, 
1530;  teaching,  46, 945, 1353, 1621, 1658  (23)  (23). 

Qeeman  schools,  506. 

Gbbman  South  Amebican  institute,  103. 

Qebmant,  business  education,  1218, 1453;  colonies, 
education,  1461;  continuation  schools,  374,  375, 
571,  573,  1373,  1374;  compulsory  education,  577 
(m);  educatkm,  416,  845,  847,  854,  1301,  (36), 
1483, 1484;  higher  education,  100,  380, 1090, 1788; 
industrial  education,  160,  1179,  1197;  medical 
education,  1337;  school  hygiene,  1104,  1114-1115; 
secondary  education,  1307  (8).    See  aUo  Pbussu. 

Qebmant.   Impbbial  school  commission,  411. 

(Person,  Gscar,  863. 

Gerwlg,  G.  W.,  1834, 1887  (5). 

Gibson,  J.  A.,  701  (3). 

Gdted  cbildben.  See  Exceptional  childben; 
Pbeooott. 

Gilbert,  I.  B.,  573. 

GUbreath,  S.  O.,  966. 

Giles,  F.  M.,  760, 1374. 

Gin,  Laura  D.,  818  (3),  1353. 

Ofll,W.L.,  110-111. 

QiI]et,M.8.,1615. 

Gillette,  J.  M.,  47, 835  (5). 

GIll]n,J.L.,1138. 

GOman,  B.  I.,  1301  (13). 

Gllmour,  A.,  1106. 

GiBABO  college,  601. 

GiBLS,  177  (43),  814  (5),  1637-1638,  3083.    See  aieo 

Woman. 
GiBLs'  CLUBS,  645.    See  ai$o  Agbicultubal  clubs. 
GotroN  college,  96. 
Glade,  E.  J.,  1300  (5). 
Glenn,  C.  B.,  819  (34). 
Glenn,  E.  R.,  173B. 
Glynn,  F.  L.,  177  (72),  1885. 
(}oddard,  H.  C,  1043. 
Goddard,  H.  H.,  1647, 17Q8. 
OODDABD,  H.  H.,  3083. 
Godin,  Paul,  613. 
G6tse,  G.,  1348. 
(}off,C.  R.,1880(33). 
Goggtn,  D.  J.,  810  (8). 
Ctoldmark,  Pauline,  3088. 


(}oldsborough,  P.  L.,  305  (1). 

(}oldwMser,  I.  E.,  306. 

(}oodeU,T.D.,1766(10). 

Goodhue,  Stoddard,  503. 

(}oodwin,F.P.,543. 

Ctordon,  Hannah  R.,  1811  (13). 

Gordy,U.L.,307(6). 

(}ott]eib,  Ruth  A.,  1438. 

Gbamng,  6  (3),  383,  406,  670,  717,  817  (6),  823  (14), 
3013.   See  tUo  Uamkoxq;  Pbomotion  of  pupils. 

Gbaduatb  study,  05, 684, 803  (1). 

Gbatton  high  school,  546. 

Graham,  J.  W.,  430. 

Gbammab.   5«ff  English  language,  composition. 

Gbammatical  nomenclatubb,  1710. 

Gband  Rapids,  evening  schools,  572. 

Grant,  Oeoll,  155, 653. 

Grant,  Emma  B.,  304  (5). 

Grant,  R.H.,  811(1). 

Grasset, ,  551. 

Graue, ,  1481. 

Graves,  F.  P.,  7, 307  (8),  073. 

(}raves,  J.  W.,  833. 

Graves,  W.  W.,  1853. 

Qny,  H.  B.,  911, 944, 1242. 

Gray,  Grace  V.,  1216. 

Gray,  J.  H.,  1439. 

Gray,  M.  D.,  632. 

Gray,  Mary  R.,  516. 

Gray,S.D.,896(8). 

Gray,  W.  Lou,  1471  (11)  (21). 

Gbeat  Bbitaqt,  oontinuation  sdioob,  346;  educa- 
tion, 1301  (32);  naval  trataiing,  1242.  See  aUo 
England. 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  education,  1204;  Office  oi 
special  inquiries  and  reports,  107. 

Gbeece,  vocational  education,  history,  1843. 

Gbeek  education,  20. 

Gbeek  language,  study,  Princeton,  450;  teaching, 
438, 944, 1965. 

Greeley,  Horace,  1585. 

Green,  C.  C,  701  (2). 

Green,  C.  R.,  1106. 

Green,  R.  P.,  819  (6). 

Greenstone,  J.  H.,  1477. 

Greenwood,  Arthur,  118. 

Greenwood,  Barbara,  177  (31). 

Greenwood,  J.  M.,  297, 617, 741, 815  (5),  1205, 1316. 

GbeenWOOD,  J.  M.,  1313, 1476. 

Gregory,  J.  W.,  621. 

Gbenoblb.    Univebsity,  482. 

Gribble,  Francis,  93. 

Grioe,  Mary  V .,  1363. 

Griffin,  J.  T.,  1773. 

Griffiths,  E.  H.,  1043. 

Grimsehl,  E.,232. 

Grinstead,  W.  J.,  728. 

Griswold,  CaroUne  M.,  6  (3). 

Oroff,  G.  W.,  773. 

Grosvenor,  E.  A.,  477. 

Grossmann,  M.  P.  E.,  177  (77),  974. 

Gbowth,  1294. 

Gruenberg,  B.  C,  770, 1078, 1447, 1774. 

Grummann,  P.  H.,  177  (45). 

Gbundtvig,  N.  K.  8.,  1631, 2064. 

Grupe,  Mary  A.,  715. 

Guardia,  J.  E.,  1418. 
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Oa^rard,  A.  h.,  19W. 

Guild,  T.  H.,  48. 

OolUver,  Julia  H.,  9M  (4). 

Oonter,  Lueoo,  1972  (6). 

Oathrle»B.L.,800. 

Ouy,J.R.,819(ll). 

Gayer,  M.  F.,  448. 

GUTMON,  Okl.,  pltygroonda,  1817. 

Ouysi,  Alice  v.,  1943. 

Gwinn,  J.  M.,  390  (1),  819  (5). 

GnofAsncs.   5e«  Phtsical  ■DVCAitoM. 

H. 

Haaren^J.  H.,1445(2). 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  478, 681  (2),  1068. 

Hadlkt,  a.  T.,  1046. 

Hadley,  Clara,  823  (12). 

Hagarty,  A.  M.,  1136. 

Hagenbring-WeisseniBb,  Dr.,  786. 

Hahxi,C.W.,122. 

Hahn,  H.  H.,  429. 

Hailmann,  W.  N.,  1885. 

HaU,  A.  J.,  1161. 

Hall,  G.  8.,  216, 986, 1044, 1780, 9028. 

Hall,  G.  8.,  684. 

Hall,  H.  J.,  1646. 

Hall,  J.  0.,  602. 

Hall,  Mary  B.,  1206, 2000. 

HaU,  Mildred,  1708. 

Hall,0.E.,e2. 

Hall,  W.  P.,  633. 

HaU,  W.S.,  2024. 

HaU-Quest,  A.  L.,  2011. 

HaUaok,  R.  P.,  1658  (21). 

HaUeok,  Mr$.  R.  P.,  1658  (7). 

HaUook,  Constaiioe  M.,  827  (24). 

Hamilton,  F.  R.,  1977. 

Hampton  institutb,  1260. 

hamptonahibe  expirimint,  457. 

Hanckel,  M.  8.,  1137. 

Hancock,  Elicabeth  H.,  550. 

Hand,  W.  H.,  577  (IV). 

Handaohin,  C.  H.,  986. 

Handwhtiinq,  measurement,  908. 

Haney,J.P.,1278. 

Hanifan,L.J.,1756. 

Hanmer,L.  F.,177  (4),2028. 

Hanna,  O.  W.,  826  (7). 

Hanus,  P.  H.,  177  (20),  181  (7). 

Hard,  H.M.,  562. 

Hardy,  I.  M.,  1661  (8). 

Harkness,  Mary  L.,560. 

Harlacher,  E.  H.,349. 

Harlan,  C.L.,  199a 

Harley,T.D.,466. 

Hamack,  Adolph  von,  1680. 

Harper,  W.  A.,  210. 

Harrington,  T.  F.,  2061. 

Harris,  Ethel  L.,1661  (15). 

Harris,  J.  L.,  1661  (13). 

Harris,  R.C.,  1006. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth,  1882. 

Hart,  LH.,  1656  (8). 

Hart,  J.  K.,  94. 

Hart,  W.R.,  256. 

Hart,W.W.,392(5). 

Hartog,  Marcus,  1045. 


Hartshorn,  H.  E.,  1349. 

Hartwen,E.C.,162. 

HartweU,  a  O.,  752  (18). 

Habyabd  UNlYKsarrr,  103,  286,  479,  548,  689^  1061, 

1392,1566,1787,2037. 
HABTARD-NbWTQN  composition  8CALSS,  233. 

Harvey,  Jac^,  300. 

Harvey,  L.  D.,  1306  (7),  (19),  1350, 1665  (4). 

Harvey,  Marle,396  (3). 

Harvey,  P.  C,  1351. 

Haodor,  Hanriot  E.,  166. 

Hasty,  P.  8.,  1886, 2046. 

Haack,P.,185. 

Ha  WAIL     HiLO  BOABDINQ  SCHOOL,  1241. 

HaweB,J.A.,l907. 
Hawkins,  L.  8.,  1200. 
Hawkins,  WUson,  1311  (3). 
Hay,  Ian,  1007. 
Haycock,  G.8.,37a. 
Hayes,  Carlton,  807(1). 
Hayes,  D.  W.,  69, 177  (51). 
Hayes,  E.G.,  1902. 
Haynes,  John,  1352. 
Haythornthwaito,  J.  P.,  686. 
Haywood,  Harry,  1660  (4). 
Hacard,  Paul,  839. 

HSALTH.     SeeHTOONX. 

HxAnNO,114,1666(13). 

Heat(m,J.W.,1889(14). 

Hebden,  Edwin,  298. 

Heck,  W.  H.,  810, 801. 

Hedger,  CaroUne,  721  (8). 

Heeter,  8.  L.,  in  (22). 

Hudxlbxbo.    Univebsttt,  284. 

Helen  Angela,  Sitter,  1653  (16). 

HXUOTHXSAPT,  721  (22). 

HeUems,  F.  B.  R.,  480. 

HeUer,  Harriet  H.,  1145. 

HeUer,  Otto,  1389. 

Hefans,  N.  M.,  1960. 

Henderson,  C.  H.,  864. 

HendenoQ,  F.  C.,  811  (2). 

Henderson,  J.  L.,  806  (1). 

Henderson,  W.  H.,  141, 771, 1242, 1665  (7). 

Hendley,  Flora  L.,  1507. 

Hendrick,  B.  J.,  1046. 

Heniger,  A.  M.  H.,  526. 

Henke,  Floca  E.,  1665  (10). 

Hemnon,  V.  A.  C,  806. 

Henneberg,  H.,  724. 

Henry,  Brother,  1668  (9). 

Herbert,  Clara  W.,  1872. 

Hersditt,  742, 1600, 1666  (1). 

Hermann,  Ernst,  827. 

HerroD,  8.  F.,  282. 

Hervey,  W.  A.,  1353. 

Hertberg,M.J.,S80. 

Hess,  W.  L.,  704. 

Hesser,  Ernest,  1720. 

Hessler,  Robert,  1586. 

Hetherington,  C.  W.,  1602, 1606, 1766  (19). 

Heuser,  F.  J.  W.,  1520. 

Hewitt,  Florence  H.,  675. 

Hiatt,  J.  8.,  397  (I),  1207. 

Hibbard,  H.  W.,  817  (5). 

Hibben,  J.  G.,  95, 684, 803  (1),  804  (2),  1440. 

Hicks,  F.  G.,  2068  (3). 


INDBX — ^PEBBUABY,  1914-JANUABY,  1915. 
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BkkB,  W.  B.,  14M,  1066  (12). 

HlOH  SCHOOL  AKD  OOLLBOB,  177  (41),  180  (2),  264, 

66S,  804,  1017,  1656  (16),  1666  (14);  bibliogimpliy, 
187S. 
HlOH  SCHOOL  AMD  ILSMSNTABT  SCHOOL,  9S1,  1406. 

Sit  «lio  Bn-AMivaix  plan. 
HlOH  8CH00U,  70,  76-70,  177  (3)  (9),  ITS,  263-264, 
268-200, 271-273, 906  (2),  462H00, 60^472, 828  (10), 
827  (21H28),  1000-1017,  1302  (1)  (2),  1372-1373, 
1375, 164fr-1646,  1667  (8)  (19),  1662  (2),  1764-1760, 
1976-1962;  ooBmopoUten,  177  (38);  rvml,  664,  667, 
669,  1668  (0).   set  mUo  JUMIOB  moH  schools; 

SSOOKDABT  BDIK:ATfON;  BCC^AHXVfllX  PLAN. 
HlOHKB  SDIKIATION,  88-106,  177  (43)-(46),  180  (7), 
277-290,  475-487,  68(H)99,  701  (12),  817  (11)  (12), 
1083-1067,   1301    (2),   1385-1402,   1567-1570,   1782, 

1903-1998. 
HlOHlB  XDIK:AnON  AKD  BUSHnESS.  92,  365  (4)-<6). 

Hii^ismltfa,  J.  H.,  1471  (8). 

Hfld«brBiid,F.P.,360. 

Hffl,D.H.,1848. 

Hm,  D.  &,  1407, 1704, 2080. 

HILL,  J.  J.,  406. 

Hm,Msbel,2066. 

Hfll,  Patty  8.,  175  (2),  464. 

HflksM,  M.  B.,  181  (8),  829  (6)  (8). 

HkLLXOAS  8CAIX,  1913. 

Hllkr,Aafiist,  1887(1). 

H1U€8,C.D.,797. 

HiLO  BOABDOrO  SCHOOL,  HaWAH,  1241. 

Hlmdlok,  B.  W.,  1666  (6). 

Hlni8,L.N.,861. 

Hinkis,  S.  C.,27. 

HlnsdAle,  Mary  B.,  787. 

Hintoo,  B.  T.,  1668  (20). 

HippsnstMl,  H.  8.,  1380. 

Hiradklsfl,  Leo,  1706. 

HcnoBT,  oollsge  eotnnos  raqulrsiiMnts,  806  (3); 
teadilns,  5  (6),  46, 64,  236,  440,  446,  447,  630,  907, 
806  (4)  (6),  824  (13),  827  (26)  (26),  947,  1367,  1360, 
1523,  1530,  1667  (20),  1722,  1733,  1742,  1747,  1900, 
1940, 19tt,  1963-1964, 1969, 2068-2089. 

HiSTOBT  or  BOVCAIIOH,  7-8,  188-184,  400,  581'-584, 
800, 131»-1319, 1476-1479. 1667-1673, 1890. 

Hose,  E.  B.,  1107. 

Hodge,  O.  B.,  1301  (20). 

Hodges,  T.B.,  176  (2). 

Hodges,  W.  T.,  1880. 

Hodgson,  EUiabeth,  1561, 1906. 

Hodgson,  Oenldlne,  B.  832. 

Hodgson,  Norman,  156. 

HOfler,  Alois,  234. 

Hoffman,  Adam,  1663  (4). 

Hoffman,  U.  J.,  902. 

Holden,  P.  O.,  177  (57). 

Holgate,T.F.,1662(7). 

Holland,  C.  J.,  1653  (10). 

Holland,  E.  O.,  177  (35)  (69),  823  (X0\  1668  (6). 

HoUey,  C.  E.,  466. 

Bollingworth,.  Leta  8.,  156. 

HoUister,  H.  A.,  1070. 

HOLLT,  Colo.,  domestic  sclenoe  plan,  779. 

Hcdmes,  C.  B.,  553, 1223  (4). 

Holmes,  C.  W.,  499. 

Holmes,  H.  W.,  654, 829  (4). 

Holmes,  I.  W.,  821  (9). 

Holt,  Elkabeth  O.,  1471  (18). 

Holt,  L.  E.,  1149. 

Dicm**— 15 3 


Holswarth,  Charles,  1521, 1944. 
HOMB  AND  SCHOOL,  5  (3),  71, 396  (3),  520, 1134, 1140, 
1143, 1304  (2),  1430, 1660  (5).    See  0^  COMMUNRT 

AND    SCHOOL;     PABBNT^TBACHBB    ASSOCIATIONS: 
SOCUL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Home  wxmomiCA,  See  Domestic  science. 

Home  education,  128, 867-868. 

Home  wobk,  112, 827  (22),  1574, 2010;  school  credit, 
m  (17),  782, 819  (24),  822  (2),  1515, 1746. 

HoNBnr,  trslnlng  in,  1304  (9). 

HONOB  BTsrBM,  827  (18),  1041. 

Hood,  ICary  O.,  720. 

Hood,  W.B.,  380. 

HOOKWOBM  DISBASB,  1539. 

Hoopes,  L.  L.,  181X 

"Hopkins''  bepobt,  647. 

Horn,  P.  W.,  177  (11),  1552. 

Home,  C.  F.,  1279. 

Homer,  H.  H.,  1080, 1302  (4),  1888  (14). 

Hosic,  J.  F.,  177  (8)  (30)  (73),  801  (6),  1945. 

Hoskinson,  J.  H.,  1657  (17). 

Hosmer,  MHUoent,  1129, 1813. 

Hossann,  K.,440. 

Ho8tet]er,C.  E.,823(6). 

H6tohkiss,H.y.,490. 

House,  Kate  C,  1328. 

Howard,  L.  Pearl,  873. 

Howe,  F.  C,  912. 

Howe,  O.  H.,  15. 

Howe,  8.  B.,  808  (5). 

Howe,  8.  E.,  1838. 

Howell,  H.  B.,  1522. 

Howland,  8arah  M.,  103, 406. 

Habbaid,J.M.,840. 

Haddkston,  T.  F.  C,  1243. 

Hughes,  C.E.,  1790. 

Hughes,  H.  F.,  1099. 

Hughes,  M.  B.,  811  (4). 

Hughes,  B.  C,  809  (3),  1162. 

Hughes,  B.  M.,  176  (3),  1663  (1). 

Hull,  W.B.,  352. 

Humanistic  education.    See  T^ibebal  educatk>n. 

hxtmanists,  1673. 

Humboldt,  Wilhelm  von,  786. 

Hume,  A.  N.,  1888  (19). 

Hummel,  W.  O.,  665, 775, 2066. 

Humphrey,  Frederick,  1160. 

Humphr^,  A.  C,  817  (11). 

Humphries,  Florence  Y.,  671. 

Hunt,  Caroline  L.,  1106. 

Hunter,  J.  B.,  830  (3). 

Hnrlbert,  Dorothy,  1327. 

HurU,  EsteUe  M.,  905. 

Huse,B.  H.,747. 

Hutchtns,H.  B.,1254. 

Hutchinson,  J.  H.,  706. 

Hutchinson,  Woods,  1660  (1). 

Hutt,C.  W.,2018. 

Hyatt,  Edward,  177  (71). 

Hyde,  A.  L.,  283, 817  (6). 

Hyde,  O.M.,  1219. 

Hyde,W.  D..681(4). 

Hygiene,  721,1666(6);  industrial,  1309  (17),  2048, 
2051;  mental,  116, 886;  oral,  1505;  public,  1311  (11), 
1471  (0);  teachtog,  433,  514,  622,625,  1101,  1106- 
1107, 1301  (19),  1585, 1855, 1947.  See  aUo  School 
hygiene. 

Hylla,  E.,  157. 
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CUmmi^T  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATTOHS. 


IbttiM  d«  Ibcro,  C,  ML 

Idaho,  education,  841 

Idaha    State  board  of  ednoatkn,  818. 

nbert,  8k  Courtnay,  S70. 

Ilunob,  conaolidatlon  of  schools,  903. 

nilBQis  fnaimfactiaera'  assodatkm,  805  (8). 

nUoois  rnnsio  tMchen'  association,  828, 1661 

iLLmOB  SCHOOL  SVBTXT,  1186. 

ItuNoo  snLLOf a  oontist,  Ml 

nunois  state  tsachen'  associatioo,  8M. 

DUDalB.    UDlvinity,866. 

iMAQorAiioir,  687, 89&. 

iMMiOEAinB,  edncattai,  170,  686,  1188;  tests,  438, 
18M. 

TmnoEAWt  amjmmt,  eduoatloii,  781  (10),  721  (U), 
mi  (8). 

Imfebul  oaiZ»»  or  acmicB  and  tichkoloot, 
LoinKni,788. 

IXDIA,  hJ|^  edooatisn,  277;  medical  inspection, 
1681 

Indiana,  school  law,  178;  teachers,  1900;  vocational 
sdasaUon,  752  (5),  1667  (M). 

Indiana  state  teachers'  assocJatJci,  823. 

Indians,  edooation,  883, 1866-1866. 

iNDnriDUAL  iNsntucnoN,  178  (2),  1600. 

iNDUiniAL  EDUCATION,  160,  172,  177  (72),  258,  397 
(1),  680-682, 636, 638, 641, 801  (10),  811-812, 814  (1), 
817  (8),  827  (10)  (11),  820  (1),  1170, 1174, 1177, 1179, 
1189, 1195, 1197,  1306  (2)  (20),  1311  (10),  1657  (18), 
1886.  See  aleo  Manual  teainxno;  Pbofissional 
education;  Technical  education;  Vocational 
education. 

imdustbial  fellowships,  1830. 

Industrial  schools,  570. 

Industrial  service  movement,  638. 

Infant  mortalitt,  721  (19),  1149. 

Instinct,  219. 

Institutes,  teadiers'.   i9m  Teachers' institutes. 

INTEBCOLLEOUTE  ATHLETICS,  1127,  1601 

Interest,  886, 1661  (7). 
INTERLAEEN  SCHOOL,  Laporte,  Ind.,  2041. 
International  commission  on  the  teaching  of  math- 
ematics, 953. 
International  conciliation.   See  Peace. 
International  congress  on  sdiool  hygiene,  726,  820 

(7),  1100, 2019. 
International  congress  of  students,  1665. 
International  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography, 

721. 
International  congress  on  the  wellsre  of  the  child, 

1301 
International  ezchanqe  op  teachers,  10, 1887, 

1562. 
International  kindergarten  union,  175;  Committee 

on  hygiene,  1750. 
International  peace.    See  Peace. 
International  Sunday-school  association,  2039. 
Iowa,  education,  165G  (2);  high  school  graduates, 

268;  tuition  charges,  711, 1656  (6). 
Iowa  state  teachers'  association,  1656;  Committee 

on  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance, 

1837. 
Ireland,  J.  W.,  1657  (7). 
Ireland,  education,  1301  (32). 
Israel,  Henry,  527, 993. 
Italy,  education,  9, 1390, 1610. 
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ames,  E.  J.,  176  (1),  866  (1)  (6),  481, 687. 

,O.F.,181(8),828(2). 
ames,  Mary  E.,  788. 

GfWQBnD.1380. 
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enks,  A.  E.,843. 
enks,  F.  B.,  820  (2),  1301  (0). 
enks,  J.  W.,  2067, 2080  (7). 
ersetCitt.  WillumL.  Dickinson  m^HscBoot, 

468. 
essop,  W.  A.,  in  (37),  178  (3),  200,  054, 1382, 1656 

(4)  (7),  1780. 
evons,  H.  Wtawfrftd,  1204. 
ewett,  F.  O.,  1800. 
EWs,  education,  1301  (16),  1477. 
ohns,  Anna  M.,  1667  (23). 
OHNS  Hopkins  uMivBRaiTr.  Dept.  of  EMaiNEE&- 

INO,  1650(2). 
bhnson,  C.  D.,  819  (26). 
ohnson,  D.  B.,  819  (10). 
bhnson,  F.  W.,  134, 827  (23),  18M,  1816. 
ohnson,  Hairlst  M.,  841 
ohnson,  J.  F.,  1801  (10). 
ohnson,  J.  H.,  1786  (17). 
obnaaa,  W.  F.,  1888  (12). 
bhnson,  W.  T.,  1608. 
(^mstOQ,  C.  H.,  417, 1808, 1186, 1801  (M),  1800  (7), 

1408, 1764-1766. 
bhnston,  J.  B.,06. 
bhnston,  Ruth  M.,  1888  (16). 
bhnston,  W.  D.,  187, 803  (2),  2088. 
oly,  Henri,  1300. 
onas,  Mn.  A.  E.,  1668  (18). 
bnss,  A.  L.,  07, 1301. 
ones,  E.  E.  Constantsa,  08. 
ones,  L.  M.,  701  (9). 
ones,  T.  J.,  177  (9). 
ones,  T.  L.,  1666  (7). 
bn«e,W.  F.,1880(25). 
ordan,  C^aryl,  740, 1130. 
OBDAN,  D.  8.,  582, 1608. 
ordan,  H.  W.,  1302  (10). 
osselyn,  H.  W.,  1978. 
OURNALISM,  high  school,  36,  40,  1351;  teaching, 

1235-1236. 
byce,  DarreU,  1311  (2). 
byner,  J.  Y.,  1300  (1),  1661  (16). 
udd,  C.  H.,  177  (14)  (19),  614,  816  (2).  845.  1000, 

1301(5),  1324, 1979, 20M. 
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Jumom  maan  Bcmoava,  409.   tiu  oho  Barnf-TBAm 

KLKxnriAXT  school;  8iz-AifD-ax  plak. 
JjmamM  ooubts,  1613,  1821. 

JUYXNILX  DKUSQUBHCT.     Su  "DKUMQVmtCf^ 


Kaim,  Jowph,  1881 

yAI.IJg4g  FAMILT,  3063. 

Eumnmdt,  F.,  188. 

Kandel,  I.  L.,  388w 

Kakbas,  •duoadon,  532. 

Kamsab  CRT,  hlfli4choQl  Uhraries,  1489  (4). 

KaHBAS.     BTATS  MOBIIAL  SCHOOL,  ElIFOBU,  415. 

Ka7llBti,I]Bid4)n,1918. 
Kesno,  C.  H.»  lU,  1309  04). 
KeidslyTTfJnrieliylMfl. 
Ketth,  J.  A.  H.,  886,  IMO  (16). 
Xtfkr,P.G.W.,807. 


KflOy,D.J.,ia(l3(8). 

Kflny,7.J.,38UL 

KeDy ,  Peart  W.,  1471  (SQ). 

Kelly,  R.L.,  809(1). 

Kel8ey,F.W.,441. 

Keltie,J.8.,90D. 

Kemp,  W.W.,  400. 

Kemper,  E.  H.,  838  (18). 

Kemsies,  F.,  823. 

KendaU,  C.  N.,  TOO  (3),  836  OU 

Kemiedy,  John,  1609. 
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Kemiedy,  B.  IL,  1284, 1471  (19). 
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Lake,  E.  J.,  1666  (5). 
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liOgge,  J.  O.,  1441. 

Leqislatton,  United  8tati8,  853, 380, 577  (I),  1068, 

1301  (43).   See  ai$o  under  nomeofetaie  or  eountrp, 
Legouis,  Emile,  1051. 
Leiper,  M.  A.,  810  (18). 
Lennes,  N.  J.,  056. 
LenU,  E.Maria,  827  (35). 
Le  Roy,  (Jeorges,  328. 
Le  Sear,  B.M.,  827(0). 
Lester,  H.  A.,  343. 
Letter  wrttiko,  teaching,  038. 
Leupp,  Constance  D.,  1100. 
Levi,  Maria,  013. 
Lewinski<)orwin,  E.  H.,  1110. 
Lewis,  CD.,  1657(1). 
Lewis,  E.D.,  1766  (5). 
Lewis,  £.  E.,  1845. 
Lewis,  H.  T.,  1542. 
Lewis,  H.  W.,  400. 
Lewis,  S.R.,  1666  (13). 
Lewis,  W.  D.,  1376. 
Lewis,  W.  C,  824  (12). 
LiBEBAL  EDUCATION,  15,  13&-130,  230,  306  (6),  397 

(8),  413,  421, 633, 636, 642,  801  (8),  815  (10),  826  (5), 

855, 942, 1309  (4),  1330, 1394, 1653  (3),  1656  (4),  1665 

(3),  1963-1964. 
Liberty  manual  arts  school,  PrrrseuBGH,  352. 


IJBB  ABIES,  ooUege,  808  (3)  (3),  1875;  oounty,  1382, 
1471  (10);  scdiool,  177  (74)-(76),  810  (96),  823  (12) 
(13),  005, 1409  (1)  (6)  (2),  1471  (20),  1648, 160, 1606 
(0),  1888  (16),  2000;  traveling,  384. 

LlBBABIES  AND  BEADINO,  16fr-168, 383-385, 630, 128S- 
120i,  1301  (14),  1427  (22),  1467, 1648-1662,  1666  (4), 
1873-1873, 187&-1876, 2065-2090. 

TilBB  ABIES  AND  SCHOOLS,  74,  810  (25),  1206,  128^, 
2085. 

LiBBABT  SCHOOL  QBADUATE8,  salaries,  575. 

LraBABT  SCONCE,  teaching,  2092. 
Liddeke,  Fredarick,  1011. 
Lietunann,  Walther,  635. 

LlOHTINO  OF  SCHOOLBOOMS,  1570. 
LlOUE  rOUB  L'mSTBUCnON  PO8T«0OLAIBB  OBUGA- 
TOIBE,  370. 

Lile,W.  M.,2064. 

Lima,  education,  504. 

Lhid,  S.  C,  1410. 

Lfaidsay,  8.  M.,  3068  (5). 

Lindsey,  Ben  B.,  120. 

Idnn,  L.  P.,  826  (6). 

Lipmann,  Otto,  805. 

Lister,  Alfred,  1081. 

Lttebabt  societies,  country  school,  308  (6). 

LiTEBATXTBE,  38, 41, 226,  443, 627, 022-ftZ3, 1300  (16), 

1518, 1527, 1653  (5),  1657  (21),  1717, 1731, 1737, 1740- 

1741, 1031, 1045, 1061, 1067. 
Little,  B.  M.,  1802. 
Lloyd,  F.  E.,  1732. 
Lobingier,  C  8.,  2074. 
Lockwood,  Laura  E.,  482. 
Lodge,  Connies,  1766  (10). 
Lodge,  H.  C,  1302. 
Lodwick,  Agnes  I.,  066. 
LSffler,  Eugen,  1625. 
Loew,  Joseph,  746. 
Logic,  615. 
Loman,  John,  804  (3). 

London.   Newoomen  ioundation  school,  1356. 
London.   Univebsitt,  1040. 
Loomis,  R.  A.,  354. 
Lofd,J.  K.,285. 
LorenU,  Friedrich,  2048. 
Locens,  Paul,  1354. 
Lory,  C.  A.,  1830. 

Los  Angeles,  high  school,  177  (42). 
Loskey,  J.  B.,  504. 

LouvAiN,  Belgium,  higher  education,  1673. 
LOUVAIN.    UNiVEBsmr,  1800. 
Lowe,  L.  A.,  716. 
Lowe,  O.  H.,  1666  (20). 
Lowe,  Orton,  1287. 
Lowell,  A.  L.,  00, 286, 554, 1228  (3). 
Lowry,  E.  B.,  731. 
Lugg,  C.  H.,  112, 1012, 1880  (16). 
LuU,  H.  G.,  418, 636, 1062, 1188,  2040. 
LxTNCHES,    See  Childben,  feeding. 

LUTHEBAN  PABOCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  1301  (17). 

Lyans,  C.  K.,  1401. 
Lyman,  R.  L.,  236. 
Lynch,  Ella  F.,  867. 
Lyon,  D.  O.,  218. 
Lynn,  Margaret,  666. 
Lyon,  E.  P.,  1228. 
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hytaif  OMTges,  10S2. 
Lyons,  Mn.  D.  B.,  1664  (10). 
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M. 

Haass,  J.,  847. 
'Mabire.C.  Subaii-,1450. 
Macadam,  Elizabeth,  125. 
McAadrow,  WiUiam,  82, 1023. 
MacBurney,  T.  N.,  IftM  (2). 
McCami,M.  R.,173. 
McCarthy,  C.H.,1M9. 
McCarthy,  Sister  Mary  K. ,  800. 
McCleery,  W.  J.,  1409. 
McClinton,  J.  W.,  1880  (?3). 
Mcaure,F.  W.,1281. 
McComb,  E.  H.  K.,  1355. 
McConathy,  Osborne,  1060. 
McConaughy,  J.  L.,  267, 1901. 
McConnell,J.  P.,830(2). 
McCormack,  T.  J.,  1376. 
McConnick,  P.  J.,  1301  (15). 
MeCormJck,  8.  B.,  397  (10). 
McCoy,  W.  T.,  466. 
MacCracken,  J.  H. ,  1888  (11). 
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McCurdy,J.  H.,721(24). 
McDermott,  Irene  E. ,  827  (12). 
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Macdonald,  Alice  B.,  1325. 
McDonald, MU»  E.  B., 989. 
Macdonald,  Margaret  M.,  180  (3). 
Macdonald,  N.  C,  177  (5),  826  (10),  1768. 
Macdonald,  W.  A.,  808 (3). 
McDougle,E.  C.,957. 
MoElfrcsh,  Franklin,  748. 
McFadden,J.  H.,367. 
Macfarlane,  P.  C,  914, 1063. 
Macgregor,J.  K.,1642. 
McIndoo,J.  M.,219. 
Mclntyre,!.  L.,1708. 
Mack,  Eva,  1660  (5).  • 

McKay,  Ethel  H.,  50. 
McKeag,  Anna  J.,  120. 

McKeever,  W.  A.,  561, 1664  (6),  1666  (0)  (22),  1776. 
McKlbben,F.  P.,817(13). 
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McKinstry,  Maade,  1307  (7). 
McKnight,T.H.  B.,1795. 
Maclaurin,R.C.,286. 
McLelIan,J.  H.,061. 
McLeod,J.J.  R.,140. 
MacMahon,  Ida,  826  (3). 
McManis.J.T.  18 
McMuIlln,  W.  O.,  1022. 
MacMunn,  Norman,  33, 870. 
MacMurchy,  Helen,  721  (16). 
McMurry,  C.  A.,  871-872. 
McMurry,  F.  M.,  177  (13),  1306  (3). 
McMurry,  Mn.  Lida  B.,  917. 
McMurtrie,  D.  C,  163, 1260. 
Macnaugh ton-Jones,  Henry,  806. 
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McVey,F.L.,176(ll). 
McVey,J.  M.,1650(5). 
liacy,  Mary  S.,  721  (1). 
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Maennd,  Bruno,  1014. 
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Mainwaring,  C.  L.,  1326. 
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Makower,  A.  A.,431. 
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Manhattan  tradk  school  tob  gibls,  Nnr  Yobk, 
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Mann,  C.  R.,  762, 1701. 
Mannbbs,  827  (3). 

MANNHEDTEB  8T8TKM,  1577. 

Mansbridge,  Albert,  377. 

Manual  tbainino,  66, 137-147, 34^-358, 530-Ml,  752- 
767,  1171V-1201, 1306  (18)  (19),  1307  (5),  1433-1446, 
1621-1626, 1661  (6),  1664  (16),  1665  (7)  (8),  1666  (21), 
1820-1844,  2041-2053.  See  aUo  INdustblil  bdx;- 
cation;  Pbopbssional  sducation;  Technical 
education;  Vocational  education. 

Maphis,  C.  G.,  78, 805  (3). 
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Mardiis,  L.,  1303. 

Mardeo,  0. 8.,  120. 

Margaret  Mary,  Sieter,  1653  (14). 

Mabkino,  113, 607, 715, 2012.    See  dUo  Qradino. 

MarshaU,  E.  J.,  365  (2). 

Martin,  G.  H.,  1332. 

Martin,  Gertrude  8.,  1862. 

Martin,  Herbert,  1656  (14). 

Martin,  O.  B.,  4  (2),  ICl  (3). 

Martin,  W.  W.,  1423. 

Mabt  Datchelob  onujs'  school,  Cambebwbll, 
Eng.,  663. 

Mary  de  Lourdes,  Sieter,  1653  (15). 

Mary  John,  Sitter,  1653  (17). 

Mary  Ruth,  Sister,  340. 

Mabtland  school  sub  vet,  1668  (1). 

Maryland  state  teachers'  association,  395, 1659. 

Mason,  C.  P.,  1887  (6). 

Mason,  Roy,  1189. 

Massachusetts,  higher  education,  1054;  rural  life, 
1537;  school  law,  577  (V). 

Massachusetts.    Commission  on  immigration,  505. 

Massachusetts  home-pbojkct  plan,  776. 

Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  1054. 

Massachusetts  institute  op  technoloqt,  286, 
288, 479. 

Masseck,  C.  J.,  1998. 

Mathematics,  227, 238, 392  (2)  (6)-(7),  446, 635, 662, 
823  (14)  (15),  952-050,  1525, 1637, 1654  (4)  (6),  1718, 
1942. 

Mathews,  J.  L.,  634. 

Matterson,  E.  B.,  142. 

Matthews,  Pauline  E.,  442. 

Matthews,  W.  K.,  100. 

Mau,  Laura  E.,  237. 

Maurer,  H.  H.,  824  (13). 

Maxwell,  G.  E.,  177  (48). 

MaxweU,  W.  H.,  212, 1302  (12),  1733, 1888  (8). 
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Mayer,  E.,  1803. 

Mayer,  Hefairkdi,  2083. 

Mayers,  Lewis,  706. 

Maynard,  Constance  L.,  3060. 

Mayo,  C.  H.  P.,  1164. 

Mead,  C.  D.,  20, 1500. 

Mead,  D.  W.,  817  (7). 

Meade,  O.  H.,  108. 

Mbckun,  J.  M.,  287. 

Mkdkal  education,  148,  640,  551, 553-554,  566-557, 

1223, 1229, 1301  (3),  1453, 1853-1854,  2061,  2063. 
MKDICAL  DfSPBCnON  OF  SCHOOLS,  117, 721  (14H17), 

785,  828  (5),  1106,  1112,  1132,  1302  (6),  1418-1419, 

1581, 1584, 1589, 1805. 
Mkdkal  keseabch,  367. 
Meek,  C.  8.,  177  (17),  396  (3)»  206a 
Meier,  C.  O.,  1814. 

Meikl^ohn,  Alexander,  307  (0),  1304. 
Mellon  institute,  1181, 1830. 
Meltser,  8.  J.,  1854. 
Memoet,  888, 1408. 
Meooael,  E.  H.,  038, 1526. 
Mental  fatigue,  617, 891. 
Mental  btoiene,  116, 886. 
Mental  tests,  27, 233, 301, 430, 509, 614, 616, 801  (7). 

803,  017,  1700,  1013,  1015,  1025.    Set  oln  Binet- 

SlMON  tests. 
Meredith,  Ellis,  1424. 
M4rimte,  Henri,  483. 
Merrm,  Jenny  B.,  120. 
Merriman,  Gortis,  1706. 
Meniott,  J.  C,  1100. 
Merry,  G.  N.,  1666  (16). 
Messer,  August,  1484. 
Methodist  chusch,  1672. 
M6txger,J.E.,1650(3). 
Meomaiin,  Ernst,  410, 807. 
Meylan,G.R.,1766(18). 
Mksigan,  vocational  education,  7S2  (1)  (2)  (6). 
u^n^igim  classical  conference,  441. 

MiDDLEBUKT  COLLEGE,  1063. 

Miersch,  Johannes,  810  (6). 

Miessner,  Otto,  810  (1),  822  (2). 

Milan,  Italy.   8cuola  binnovata,  013. 

Milbum,  J.  B.,  105, 676, 1327. 

MUes,H.E.,811(ll). 

Mhjtabt  department,  land-grant  colleges,  680  (7), 

802  (10)  (11). 
MlUTABT  education,  176  (2) , 737, 1243-1245, 1567. 
Mill  communities,  educational  conditions,  1471 

(16H18). 
MUier,AmyP.,3(3). 

Miller,  CM.,  1442. 

Miller,  E.  L.,  1300  (16),  1527. 

Miller,  F.  W.,  1083, 1311  (7). 

Miller,  G.  A.,  1055. 

Miller,  G.  J.,  1052. 

Mmer,J.C.,460. 

MiUer,W.E.,810(13). 

Mills,J.8.,573. 

Mills,  L.  8.,  1587. 

Millspaogh,  A.  C,  1053. 

MZLWAUKEB  public  SCHOOL  OF  TRADES  FOR  BOTS, 

1666  (17). 
Ministers'  week,  665. 
Minnesota  educational  association,  1306, 2060. 
Minnesota  state  art  commission,  1200. 


MiNNESOtA.    Univkbsitt,  flv6-year   eogiiieering 

coarse,  817  (12). 
Minnlch,  H.  C,  1024. 
Mlrick,G.A.,825(6). 
Mirror  DRAwnfa,  1407. 
Misme,  Jane,  158. 
Mission  schools,  1642,2074. 
Mississippi  teachers'  associatkm,  1307. 
MiSBOURi,  consolidation  of  schools,  090. 
Missouri  society  of  teachers  of  English  and  modera 

languages,  1306. 
Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  S24, 2003. 
MissouRL   UNiTRRSiTr.gradhig  systeni,283  817  (6). 
Mitohel,J.P.,2068(l). 
MitcheU,H.E.,268. 
MitdieU,Laoy8.,1120. 
MitcbeU,8.C.,681(6). 
Mbdecn  language  associatian,  647. 
Modern  languages.   See  Languages,  modem. 
Moffat,  8.  A.,  1247. 
Mohr,  W.  H.,  1370. 
MoUno,  Luisa,  1316. 

Monahan,  A.  C,  171, 257, 903  (2),  1301  (8),  1360. 
Monahan,  A.  J.,  1777. 
Monastic  schools,  183. 
Monroe,  ifrt.  Mary  A.,  1026. 
Monroe,  Paul,  2  (1),  6, 1786. 
Monroe,  W.  &,  1015. 
Montague,  A.  P.,  803  (3). 
MoQtessori,  Maria,  076. 
Montesbori  conference,  1536. 
MoNnssoRl  method,  57,  50-41,  175  (4),  177  (33), 

180  (4),  103,  240,  804  (5)  (6),  45^-153,  456,  653, 

66^-658,  820  (5),  070-077,  1658  (16),  1661  (3),  1882, 

1888  (10),  1060;  bibliography,  1203. 
Moon,  A.  H.,  401, 600. 
Moote,  Maud,  51. 
Mooie,  P.  M.,  1657  (13). 
Moote,  R.  C,  1006. 
Moote,  V.  A.,  15a 
Moral  education,  133-136,  175  (1),  830-^1,  397 

(10),  522-623,  701  (2),  74^746,  827  (3),  1154-1156, 

1615-1618, 1662  (0)  (10),  1813, 1824-1827,  2031-2034, 

2054. 
Morehouse,  Frances  M.,  1578^  1054. 
Morgan,  Alexander,  1600. 
Morgan,  Barbara  8.,  568. 
Morgan,  G.  F.,  1005. 
Morgan,  H.  W.,  783. 
Morin,  Jeanne,  547, 781, 1211. 
Moriey,  Edith  J.,  1027. 
Mormon  church,  sdiools,  laoi  (18). 
Morrison,  A.  H.,  1300  (10). 
Morrison,  Carolyn  E.,  1804. 
Morrison,  H.  C,  178  (1),  801  (2). 
Mone,J.L,744. 
Marse,  JosiiJi,  80. 
Morton,  W.  H.,  1005. 
Moseley,  Eunice,  535. 
Moses,  Cleda  V.,  275. 
Moses,  Julius,  560. 
Mothers'  clubs,  blbUogr^y,   1293.   See  alto 

Parent-teacher  associations. 
Mott,J.  R.,1305(2). 
Mott,  T.  A.,  700  (8). 
Mountaineers,  southern,  1109. 1683. 
Mouth  hygiene,  1505. 
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IfOVmo  nCTDBXS,  34,  223,  428,  621-622,  624»  912, 
laoi  (27),  1469  (3),  1036-1928;  blbUography,  1293. 
MOnsterberg,  Hugo,  732. 
MOnstkebkbo,  Hugo,  36a 
Muamaii,J.C.,1972(2). 
Muffley,  Umj  R.  B.,  1661  (14). 

MULCABTBB,  RICHARD,  832. 

Molock,  Mabel  E.,  827  (27). 

MULTIPUCATION  TABUS,  memorkfaig,  1498. 

IComford,  A.  A.,  180  (7). 

Mumfocd,F.  B.,802(13). 

Monfofd,  Mary  C.  B.,  150. 

MmnoFAL  VMivxBsims.   Su  Uniysbsribs  amd 

00LLB018,  dty. 

Muntadi,  Albert,  1653  (8). 

Murdock,F.  F.,801(4). 

Mindock,  Mabel  E.,  1956. 

Murphy,  M.C.,  513. 

Mnnmy,  E.  R.,  1916. 

Murtland,Cleo,752(13). 

MUSBUMS,  35,  380,  1301  (18),  1874,  208fr-209a  8e$ 
oiM  School  MXTSBUMa. 

Muse,  52^,  66,  m  (59)  (60),  650,  663,  810, 
822,  823,  (16),  1311  (6)  (13),  1348, 1361, 1517, 1654, 
1658  (8),  1661  (14)  (15),  1729, 1745, 1883, 1934, 1936, 
I960;  mAkool  credit  for  home  study,  822  (2),  1515, 
1746. 

Music  teacfaeis'  national  association,  810. 

MuthesiDS,  Kari,  1639. 

Myen,  G.  C,  873. 

Myers,  0.  W.,  238. 

My«8,IraeT.,819(23).  ' 


N. 


Naismith,  James,  1815. 

Nseh,  Alice  M.,  1270. 

Nasmyth,  O.  W.,  1066. 

National  association  of  corporation  schools,  811, 812. 

National  association  or  cobpobation  schools, 
exhibit,  1444. 

National  association  of  dental  fMulties,  1225. 

National  association  of  manufacturers,  356. 

National  associatian  of  sdiool  accounting  ofDcers, 
1887. 

National  association  of  state  universities  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  176. 

National  association  of  the  deaf,  1462. 

National  cash  bbgistbb  schools,  811  (1). 

National  diild  labor  committee,  813. 

National  collegiate  athletic  associatian,  734-735. 

National  conference  on  the  education  of  backward, 
tniant,  delinquent,  and  dependent  children,  814. 

National  conference  on  univeisities  and  publio  serv- 
ice, 2068. 

National  oonobbss  or  mothebs,  338. 

National  council  of  teadiers  of  English,  168, 647, 931. 

National  education  association,  177, 815, 1309;  Com- 
mittee on  college  entrance  requirements,  177  (53); 
Gommittee  on  general  science,  1724;  (Committee  on 
grammatical  nomenclature,  177  (24);  Conunittee 
on  health  problems  in  education,  177  (29);  Com- 
mittee on  normal-edux>l  libraries,  177  (75);  Com- 
mittee on  normal-school  standards,  177  (49);  Com- 
mittee on  tests  and  standards  of  effldency,  177 
(27);  Committee  on  the  artlculatlini  of  high 
schools  and  colleges,  177  (41);  Committee  on  the 


\ 


improvement  of  physics  teaching,  177  (70);  Com- 
mittee on  vocational  education  and  guidance,  177 
(55).  Departments— business  education,  177 
(61H62);  chUd  hygiene,  177  (63H64);  elemen- 
tary education,  177  (34)-(37);  higher  education, 
177  (43)-(46);  kindergarten  education,  177  (30)- 
(33);  library,  177  (73)-(76);  manual  training  and 
art  education,  177  (52)-(58);  music  education,  177 
(50)-(60);  nonnal  schools,  177  (47)-(51);  physical 
education,  177  (65)-(66);  rural  and  agricultural 
education,  177  (80H81);  school  administration, 
177(71H72);  school  patrons,  177  (78)-(79);  science 
instruction,  177  (67)-(70);  secondary  education, 
177  (38H42);  special  education,  177  (77);  superin- 
tendence, 177  (10H24),  396, 70a  (General  sessions, 
177  (IHO).   National  comicil  of  education,  177 

(a5H»). 
National  bducadon  AflBocuTioN,  177  (1);  Dbpt. 

or  8UPBBINTBNDXNCB,  408;  NaTKKKAL  COYmCD. 
or  BDtTCATION,  406,  1315. 

National  league  of  nursing  education,  3, 1660. 

National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, 536, 752, 184a 

National  sodety  for  the  study  of  education,  178, 816. 

National  univbbsitt  roB  thb  Unitbd  States, 
176  (9),  189, 270, 481, 1064, 1558. 

National  vocational  guidance  association,  1300. 

National  women's  tbadb-union  lbaoue,  1191, 
1256. 

Natubb  study,  238,  242,  628, 646, 1633,  1720,  1932- 
1933,196a 

Natal  TBAiNiNa,  1241^1245. 

Navarre,  C,  638. 

Nearlng,  Scott,  196. 

Neave,B.  P.M.,  1111. 

Negro  teadiers'  association  and  school  Improvement 
league  of  Virginia,  179. 

Nbgboes,  565, 790-791,819,  (11)  (12),  1259, 1867. 

Neilson,  C.  H.,  123a 

Neretti,  Luigi,  1465. 

Nesbit,  Edith.    See  Bland,  ifrt.  Edith  (N.). 

Neumann,  Henry,  396  (2). 

Neverman,  P.  F.,  1778. 

New  England,  education,  801  (5),  1671. 

New  England  association  of  chemistry  teachers, 
13ia 

New  England  association  of  teachers  of  English,  233, 
6n. 

New  Hammhibe,  education,  463, 669;  rural  schools, 
982. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  public  schodb,  194. 

New  Jebset,  education,  826  (1). 

New  Jersey.   Council  of  education,  1048, 1806. 

New  Jersey.    Dept.  of  public  instruction,  1956. 

New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association,  825. 

New  Obleans,  delinquency,  2090;  educational  re- 
search, 1704. 

New  school  movement,  16. 

New  South  Wales.    Dept.  of  publio  faistmotion,  977. 

New  Tbieb  township  hioh  school,  Kenilwobth, 
III.,  physical  training,  325. 

New  Yobk  (City),  education,  400;  health  super- 
vision, 1800;  publio  schools,  1000,  1004,  1070; 
school  inquiry,  706,  796,  1999. 

New  York  (City).  Association  of  district  superin- 
tendents, 1909. 

New  York  (City).    Board  of  educaUon,  1208,  1841. 
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New  York  (City).    Board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment.   Committee  on  school  inquiry,  •'^00. 
New  York  (Cmr).    Ethical  culture  schoo..,  406. 
New  York  (Crrr).    Pubuc  rvenino  school  of 

THE  INDUSTRUL  ARTS,  1278. 

New  York  (Crrr).  Pubuc  school  18Sb  Manhat- 
tan, 497. 

New  York,  College  of  the  citt  of,  2008  (ft)  (8). 

New  York  (State),  education,  1888;  rural  schools, 
1368;  school  law,  296,  1672;  teachers,  1302  (3); 
vocational  education,  347. 

New  York  state  association  of  district  superin- 
tendents, 1888. 

New  York  state  college  for  teachers,  1964. 

New  York  state  teachers'  association,  83. 

New  York  state  tsterinart  college,  Cornell, 
150. 

New  York  training  school  for  public  service,  410. 

New  York  universitt,  history,  682. 

New  York.    University  club,  1993. 

New  Zealand,  education,  1301  (41). 

Newberry,  Uarle  A.,  996. 

Newcomen  foundation  school,  London,  12S8. 

Newspapers.  See  Journausm;  Magazines; 
Press  and  education. 

Nlchol,  J.  B.,  1653  (7). 

Nichols,  E.  F.,  804  (1). 

Nfeholson,  Thomas,  809  (2). 

Noble,  Isabel,  1097. 

Nock,  A.  J.,  696, 1140. 

Normal  schools,  69, 177  (46)-(51),  396  (4)  (5),  801 
(4),  827  (17),  1024, 1031, 1309  (6)  (12),  1311  (2),  1657 
(3)  (4),  1778,  1989;  graduates,  177  (34)  (47),  470; 
physical  education,  511. 

Norris,A.C.,392(3). 

Norri8,E.B.,680(6). 

Norris,  O.  O.,  239. 

North  A  merican  civic  league  for  immigrants.  New 
York-New  Jersey  committee,  170. 

North  Carolina,  education,  1661  (16);  rural  life 
1370  (4);  vocational  education,  1661  (19). 

North  Carolina  uterart  fund,  1668. 

North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly,  1661. 

North  Carolina.  University.  Summer  school  for 
teachers,  1370. 

North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  1662. 

North  Dakota,  consolidated  schools,  1758. 

North  Dakota,  Bible  study  accrediting,  815  (U); 
educatfon,  826  (2). 

North  Dakota  eduoatfon  association,  826. 

North  of  England  educatk>n  conference,  180. 

Northrop,  Alice  R.,  129. 

Norwood,  Cyril,  180  (6). 

Noss,  Mary  O.,  827  (3). 

Nflchter,  Fr.,  1429. 

Nurses,  trahiing,  3,  550,  555,  784,  1233-1234,  1454, 
1660. 

Nutt,H.W.,ia29. 

Nutting,  M.  AdelaMe,  1660  (2). 

Nydegger,  J.  A.,  1543. 

O. 

Oakes,  O.  H.  M.,  1859. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  medical  inspection,  117. 

Obenchain,  Lida  C,  1658  (17). 

Obrblin  college,  students'  programs,  681  (8). 


O'Brien,  H.  R.,  1528. 

Occupations.   8u  Vocational  ouidahcb. 

O'DonneU,  W.  C,  749. 

Odum,  H.  W.,  667. 

Oehme,  Walter,  1906. 

Oftenhaner,  R.  E.,  143. 

Ogden,  C.  K.,  798, 1272, 1400. 

O'Gndy,  Alice,  656. 

Omo,  educatfon,  198, 1063, 1311;  high  schools,  363; 

rural  life,  1750;  school  law,  173, 492, 577  (V);  school 

survey,  11, 84, 198, 410;  teachers,  84. 
Ohio  college  association,  1663. 
Ohio  state  school  survey  commission,  410, 1068. 
Ohio  state  teachers'  association,  1311. 
Ohio  state  teachers'  association,  1311  (l). 
Omo  STATE  UNiVEBsrrT,8ummer  surveying.Sl  7  ( 10). 
Ok»tt,  Frances  J.,  023. 
Oldendorfl,  Paul,  420. 
0'Leary,W.A.,7S2(8). 
Olerich,  Henry,  220. 
Olbrich,  Viola  R.,220. 
Oliphant,  James,  1907.  " 
Oliver,  T.  E.,  1878. 
Olivet,  H.  8.,  1603. 

One-room  schools,  177  (2),  396  (3),  668, 902, 994. 
Opdycke,  J.  B.,  443, 827  (28),  1356, 1529, 1734. 
Open-air  schools,  312, 505, 721  (3)  (22),  1099, 1506, 

2016. 
Oppenheimer,  C.  P.,  1473  (7). 
Oral  Enoush,  808  (2),  925, 930. 
Oral  htgienb,  1506. 
Orange  Co.,  Va.,  sanitary  survey,  1297. 
Oregon,  hi^  schools,  70;  rural  schools,  1540. 
Orient,  education,  1679,2073-2075. 
Orr,  C.  I.,  1735. 
Orth,  R.,  276. 

Orton,  Edward,ir.,  680  (7),  802  (10). 
Osbom,  J.  W.,  2  (3). 
Osceola,  1072. 

Osgood,  Edith  W.,  1357, 1530. 
0'Shea,M.V.,334,  562,  789,  920,  1301,  (6),  1333^ 

1588. 
Osier,  William,  151. 
Ottley,  Alice,  788. 
Ousley,  Clarence,  890  (2). 
Over-age  pupils.    See  Backward  children. 
Over-pressure  in  schools,  1414. 
Overhulse,  C.  K.,  1889  (12). 
Oviedo.    Universtty,  483. 
OWATONNA,  Minn.,  curriculum,  2005. 
Oxford  university,  91,  101,  470,  1168;  Bodleian 

Ubrary,  1649. 
Oxley,  C.  E.,  1818. 

P. 

Packard  motor  car  company,  corporation  school, 

812  (2). 
P&da^>gische  jahresschau  Qber  das  volksschulwesen 

im  jahre  1913, 1785. 
Painter,  G.S.,  1358. 
Palmer,  Allc«  N.,  827  (14). 
Palmer,  C.  F.,  177  (81). 
Palmer,  Cornelia,  1850. 
Palmer,  Erastus,  1766  (9). 
Palmer,  G.H.,  1992. 
Palmer,  J.  J.,  701(1). 
PRlmer,  LoeUa  A.,  464, 978, 1309  (8),  1749. 
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PABKNT^TEACRKB  A880CIAfIONS,  338, 1143, 1304  (2); 

bibliography,  1298.    See  also  Home  and  school. 
Parish,  E.  A.,  898. 
Park,  E.  R.,  1473  (6). 
Park  college,  Parkville,  Mo.,  1842. 
Parker,  Alice  N.,  1154, 1304  (9). 
Parker,  C.  A.,  1112. 
Parker,  G.H.,  448. 
Parker,  Sir  GUbert,  1328. 
Parker,  S.R.,  2000. 

Parkeb  school,  San  Dnoo,  Cal.,  1508. 
Parkin,  G.  R.,  176  (4). 
Parkinson,  W.  D.,979, 1894. 
PAROcmAL  schools,  1301  (7)  (15),  1053  (13H15)  (17). 

See  also  Church  schools. 
Parsons,  Mrt.  Clement,  967. 
Parsons,  J.  G.,  1880  (20). 
Parsons,  Sara  E.,  784. 
PART-rniE  EDUCATION,  145,  172,  752  (16)-(17),  1182, 

1434, 1445. 
Partlow,  L.  L.,  717. 
Pasadena  high  school,  768. 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  corporation  school,  812  (3). 
Passano,  L.  M.,  600, 1057. 
Passkdnig,  Oswald,  221. 
PatPrson,  AUce,  1317-1318. 
Patrtek,  G.  T.  W.,  1131, 1607. 
Patriotism.   See  Civic  education. 
Patterson,  C.  T.,  258. 
Patterson,  H.  P.,  1486, 1889  (6). 
Patton,  W.  A.,  701  (7). 
Patzer,  C.  E.,  1736. 
Paul,  H.G.,  639. 
Payne,  A.  F.,  1443. 
Payne,  B.  R.,  1471  (7). 
Payne,  E.  G.,  1452. 
Fayot,  Jules,  341, 640. 
Peabody,  J.  £.,  815  (13),  1810. 
Peace,  174, 191, 393  (2),  395  (5),  821  (9),  1305  (1)  (2), 

1608. 
Pearse,  C.  G.,  392  (2),  396  (5),  700  (10),  815  (9),  1410, 

1665  (2),  1666  (10)  (12)  (19). 
Pearson,  F.  B.,  421. 
Pearson,  Karl,  1342. 
Pedagogics.   See  Teachinq. 
Peers,  E.  A.,  1359. 
Peeters,  Edonard,  899. 
Pelham,  H.  S.,  1192. 
Penmanship.   See  HANDWRrriNG. 
Penn  school,  St.  Helena  Island,  N.  C,  790. 
Pennsylvania  state  educational  associatk>n,  397, 701, 

827. 
Perisho,  E.  C,  1889  (I). 
Perkins,  A.  S.,  1220, 1531. 

Perkins  institution  for  the  blind,  Boston,  795. 
PerllU,  Lina,  1664  (12). 
Perrine,  Lura  A.,  826  (11). 
Perrotin,  Lte,  900. 
Perrott,  G.  St.  J.,  161. 
Perry,  C.  A.,  127, 1015, 1141, 1766  (20),  2028. 
Perry,  John,  1334, 1548. 
Perry,  Lawrence,  1816. 
Perry,  R.  B.,  1165. 
Perry,  W.O.,  819  (20). 
Persigout,  O.,  360. 
Person,  H.  8.,  817  (2). 
Peru,  eduoatton,  594. 


Petersen,  Anna  M.,  9081. 

Peterson,  H.  A,,  1917. 

Petosket,  Mich.,  exceptional  children,  162. 

Pfordten,  Otto  von  der,  1492. 

Phelan,  John,  1475  (2). 

Phelps,  Alice  S.,  1767. 

Phelps,  Editha,  321. 

Philadblphu,  public  schopk,  833. 

Philippine  Islands,  education,  2  (1)  (3),  835, 843. 

PhOIips,  Adams,  171. 

Phillips,  J.  H.,  819  (15),  819  (26),  1473  (5),  1768. 

Phillips  academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  266. 

Philosophy,  426, 1354, 1957. 

Philosophy,  Concord  school,  1035. 

Philpott,0.  H.,641. 

Phonics,  51. 

Physical  education,  158,  177  (66>-(66),  323-330, 

509-514,  734-740,  1124,  1309  (15),  1602-1604,  1811- 

1816, 1880  (21),  2025-2027. 
Physical  growth,  1294. 
Physical  tests,  721  (24).    See  also  Binet-Simon 

TESTS. 

Physics,  college  entrance  requirements,  433;  teach- 
hig,  177  (70),  232,  392  (8)  (9),  961, 1514, 1728,  1929, 
1957. 

Physioobaphy,  392  (4). 

Physiology,  teachJnj,  149, 1726. 

Picavet,  R.,  849. 

Pierce,  J.  A.,  1262, 1868. 

Pierce,  W.E.,  1888  (7)., 

Pintner,  Rudolf,  1707. 

Pitts,  R.  8.,  423. 

Pittsburgh.    Liberty  manual  arts  school  fob 

GRADE  pupils,  352. 

Pittsburgh.    Mellon  institute,  1181, 1830. 

Play,  123,  458,  512,  824  (2),  1128,  1131,  1426-1427, 
1605-1607, 1817, 1888  (4),  1880  (18),  2028-2029;  bib- 
lk>graphy,  1283.    See  also  Games;  Recreation. 

Playground  and  recreatk>n  association  of  America, 
123. 

Playground  surveys,  U26. 

Playgrounds,  123, 1126, 1425-1427, 1605-1607, 1817, 
2028-2029;  bibliography,  1293. 

Plays,  school,  48. 

Pdhlmann,  Robert  von,  642. 

Plumb,  Mary  K.,  1798. 

Poetry,  teaching,  92^-923, 1716, 1938. 

Poincar^,  Raymond,  707. 

Politics  and  education,  291, 1888  (li). 

Polk  County,  Oreo.,  rural  schools,  1540. 

PoUock,H.  M.,60. 

"Pony,"  use,  1512. 

Poore,  W.  A.,473. 

Porter,  E.H.,  311. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  public  schools,  lOO,  295, 496. 

Porto  Rico,  education,  2  (2). 

Poske,  Friedrich,  1957. 

Posse,  Rose,  177  (66). 

Post,  L.  F.,  1306  (2)  (11). 

Potter,  Alicia,  691. 

Potter,  M.  C,  177  (40),  1309  (9). 

PoweU,  L.  P.,  1617. 

Powell,  Susie,  1471  (2). 

Power,  Effle  L.,  1288. 

Practical  education.  Bee  Vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Precocity,  890, 1918. 
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CUBRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


PnsbyteriancburchintheU.  S.  A.  Board  of  hom« 

tnfcwiftiM     D«pt.  of  church  and  coontry  life,  1750- 

1760. 
Pros  and  kdvcatioit,  1658  (1). 
Prwton,  Josephine  C,  250, 1300  (4). 
Preti0,C.  L.A.,1029. 
Pbeyocational  education,  530,  827  (2),  1171, 

1183, 1446, 1658  (7),  2046. 
Price,  Cecil,  1248. 
Price,  R.  R.,  1306  (14). 
Price,  W.R.,  240. 
Prideaox,  R.  B.  R.,  850. 
Primabt  education,  57-61,  249-290,  653-658,  1363- 

1365, 1748-1751. 
PBOrCSTON  UNIYERSITY,  450,  608, 1038, 1067,  1113. 

PBoraPALS,  826  (6)  (7).    8u  also  School  boabds. 

Principles  and  pbacticb  op  teachino.  See 
Teachino. 

Printing,  teaching,  354, 1665  (13). 

Pritchard,  Eric,  1822. 

Pritchett,H.  8.,1395. 

Priyatb  schools,  131& 

Proctor  system,  1216. 

Profession,  Choice  op.  See  Vocational  guid- 
ance. 

Professional  education,  148-152,  366^367,  540- 
558,  783-784,  1331,  1660  (1),  1853-1866,  2061-2064. 
See  also  Industrial  education;  Manual  train- 
ing; Technical  education;  Vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Professors.    See  College  professors. 

Promotion  op  pupils,  5  (2),  406, 500, 821  (4),  lOOl- 
1002,  1656  (7),  1666  (20),  1797.  See  alto  Back- 
ward children;  Oradino;  Retardation. 

ProBScr,  C.  A.,  357, 394  (1),  397  (4),  824  (4)  (5). 

Pro68er,C.  8.,  1306. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  education,  405. 

Provinoal  xtniyersities,  (Canada,  009. 

Prflfer,  Johannes,  763, 1670. 

Prussia,  education,  201 ,  1014, 1482;  school  law,  851. 

Psychology,  1376,  1985;  experimental,  1027.  See 
aJso  Educational  psychology. 

Psychophysical  tests.  See  Binet-Sdcon  tests; 
Mental  tests. 

Public  education  association  .of  Philadelphia,  833. 

PuBuc  health.    See  Hygiene,  public. 

PuBuc  schools  (endowed),  Or.  Bmt.,  1013, 1164. 

PuBUC  SCHOOLS,  United  States.  See  United 
States,  education. 

PuBUC  service,  training  for,  1561, 2068. 

PUBUC  SPEAKING,  245,  631. 

Puffer,  J.  A.,  1666  (2)  (3). 
Puncheon,  Katherine  E.,  678. 
Punishment,  corporal,  704. 
Pupil  self-government,   110-111,  1857;  bibliog- 
raphy, 1293. 
Pusy,  E.  D.,  1085. 
Putnam,  Alice,  968. 
Pyke,A.  J.,828(4). 
Pyle,  W.  H.,  901, 1823. 


Quayle,W.A.,1666(4). 
Quest,  A.  L.  HaU  ,  2011. 
Quigley,  Samuel,  1306  (10). 
Quinn,  Mary  J.,362. 
Quint,  W.  D.,  1793. 


Rabun  County,  Oa.,  education,  1071. 

Radosavljevioh,  P.  R.,  902. 

Raflety,  W.  E.,  337. 

Ramsay,  R.  L.,  1308  (4). 

Ranck,  8.  H.,  1460  (2). 

Randall,  C.C,  1307  (3). 

RandaU,  J.  A.,  177  (70). 

Rankin,  A.  W.,  2004. 

Rankin,  W.  8.,  1471  (6). 

Rao,  C.  R.  N.,  1589. 

Rapeer,  L.  W.,  177  (64),  604, 725, 1302  (11),  1300  (17), 
2051. 

Raper,  C.  L.,  260, 1661  (18). 

Rathbooe,  Josephine  A.,  576. 

Rathbun,F.E.,  830(1). 

Rathmann,  C.  0.,  1874, 2027. 

Rawls,  EUxabeth  8.,  962. 

Ray,  L.  B.,  821  (4). 

Ray,  P.  O.,  827  (19). 

Raycroft,  J.  E.,  1113. 

Rayen.  H.  K.,  874. 

Raymond,  Anan,  1397. 

Raymond,  Franoes  Efflnger,  177  (61). 

Raymond  Riordan  school,  764. 

Rayner,  W.  H.,  1193. 

Rea,  P.  M.,  1301  (13). 

Reading,  43,  51,  614, 010-018, 1524, 1687, 1738, 1961 
SeedUo  T^iBRARraa  and  reading. 

Reading  orclbs,  1888  (3). 

Reagan,  C.  R.,  71, 1827. 

Real  estate,  instructioo,  1222. 

Reaney,  M.  Jane,  1860. 

Reavis,  W.  C,  1500. 

Reber,  L.  E.,  378, 680  (5),  752  (1),  1299. 

Recitation,  1337, 1092, 1906. 

Reckoning  test,  893. 

Recreation,  458, 1128.   See  also  Games;  Play. 

Recreation  centers,  127,  250,  1141.  See  tlso 
Schools  as  social  centers. 

Recreation  surveys,  2028. 

Redfleld,  W.  C,  537, 752  (7),  812  (5). 

Redwood  county,  Minn.,  religious  life,  1754. 

Reed  college,  course  on  social  living,  681  (7). 

Reeves,  A.  R.,  1886  (1). 

Reeves,  Edith,  1809. 

Reeves,  I.  L.,  1244. 

Regents'  examinations.  New  York,  1888(14)  (15). 

Register,  L.  B.,  152. 

Reichel,  Walther,  506. 

Reid,O.L.,1658(19). 

Rein,  W.,  831  (1). 

Reinach,  Theodore,  20. 

ReugioUS  education,  13^136,  342-345,  524-429, 
681,  747-751,  900,  1157-1160,  1431-1432,  1619-1620, 
1653  (1),  1664  (7),  1828-1829, 2035-2040. 

Religious  education  association,  681. 

Reugious  pedagogy.   See  Sunday  schools. 

Reugious  surveys,  1754. 

ReDshaw,J.  H.,811(13). 

Rensselaer  polytechnic  institutk,  2062. 

Repplier,  Agnes,  21, 733. 

Research,  367, 1043, 1055, 1790. 

Retardation,  109,  304,  306,  498,  1093.  1006,  1097, 
1306  (16),  1658  (6),  1665  (13),  1797.  See  al»o  BACK- 
WARD children;  Elimination;  Promotiom  ov 
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R«y,A.  A.,731(6). 

Reynolds,  A.  C,  1661  (3). 

Reynolds,!.  H., 692. 

Rhetobxc,  640, 034.   See  alto  EirouBH  lanouaob, 

oomposltion. 
Rhodes  scholabships,  176  (4). 
Rlioton,A.  L.,14n(Q). 
Rioe,MelTin,3060. 
Rice,  0. 8.,  177  (74). 
RicB  marrnvTE,  1006. 

RiCB  T18T,  27. 
Rlcbard,  Bniker,  1663  (6). 
Richards,  C.  R.,  144, 752  (0),  1766  (17). 
Richards,  Floraooe  H.,  514. 
Richardson,  G.  H., 750. 
Richmond,  vocational  education  survey,  1840. 
Riditer,  Johannes,  1601. 
Rlckard,  O.  E.,  1060. 
RickeCts,P.C.,3052. 
Riddle,  C.B.,  1058. 
Rigg,C.  E.,563. 
Rindge.F.  H.,538. 
Riordan,  Raymond,  764, 1666  (18). 
Rippmann,  Walter,  1532. 
Risley,  J.  H.,  1383, 1658  (15). 
Roaoh,  Mn.  J.  V.,  1761. 
Roach,  W.W.,  312, 505. 
Roberts,  E.  D.,  177  (17). 
Roberts,  E.L.,  810  (16). 
Roberts,  W.E.,  814  (2). 
Roberts,  W.  M.,  145, 762  (16),  1446  (8). 
Robertson,  J.  W.,  828  (1)  (2). 
Robins,  ICargaret  D.,  1256. 
Robinson,  K.  D.,  1842. 
Robi8on,C.  H.,1766(17). 
Rodeffer,J.  D.,090. 
Roecker,  W.  F.,  1068. 
Roger,  Maurice,  270, 462, 1010. 
Rogers,  A.  C,  164. 
Rogers,  Agnes  L.,  1708. 
RogerSf  Francis,  643. 

BoMAN  Cathouc  chvbcb,  education,  106, 1301(15), 
1653  (12)  (14),  1806.    8ee  also  MoNAsnc  schools. 
Rome,  vocational  education,  1843. 
Root,  A.  8.,  1875. 
Roques,  Paul,  040. 
Ro6e,lCary8.,1851. 

RossLAMD,  III.    Van  Vlxssinokn  school,  1720. 
Rosenthal,  Qeorg,  1863. 

R08KNWALD,  JULIUS,  1867. 

Roser,  Blanche  L.,  1656  (12). 
Rounds,C.R.,1737. 
Roossy,  Baptiste,  1450. 
Rowe,  Blanche  H.,  1738. 
Rowe,H.M.,1221. 
Rowe,  R.C.,  1501. 
Roy,B.K.,015. 
Roys,  AbbyE.,  047. 
Rubins,  R.B.,  1657  (10). 

RtTEAL  CHI7BCHI8,  666,067. 

RUBAL  uwm,  68,72,253,304  (7),  466, 701  (6),  810  (4), 
824  (7),  003, 1306  (6),  1300  (12),  1370,  MH  (4H6), 
(13)  (14),  (22),  1637, 1657  (4),  1664  (4)  (5);  bibliog- 
raphy, 1203. 

RtmAL  SCHOOL  CHTLDEKN,  1503. 

Bubal  school  ubbabibs,  177  (74), 006, 1460  (6),  (7). 
1653,1666(0). 


RUBAL  SCHOOLS,  62-75,  171,  177  (5)  (36)  (57)  (71), 
351-362, 305  (7),  308  (2),  457-461, 650-660, 700  (6„  701 
(5)  (6)  (12)  (13),  801  (3),  810  (4)  (10)  (22),  824  (3)  (8), 
826  (10),  080-000, 1301  (8),  1300  (2)  (11),  1366-1371, 
1471  (12)  (21),  1473  (2),  1475  (2).  1537-1544, 1656  (8) 
(13),  1657  (13),  1650  (3)  (4),  1664  (13)  (14),  1752-1763, 
1870, 1880, 1884, 1888  (1)  (6)  (0)  (12),  1880  (1)  (3)  (4) 
(10),  1970-1073, 3003;  bibliography,  460, 1203.  See 
aifo  Consolidation  of  schools. 

Rubal  8UBTBT8,304  (3),  1750-1760. 

Russell,  Isaac,  582. 

Russell,  I.E.,  424. 

Russell,  L.  J.,  615. 

Russell,  W.  F.,  1360, 1060. 

Rusau,  education,  846, 1301  (30). 

Rutland,  J.  R.,  810  (21). 

Rutland,  Mia$  Johnnie  W.,393  (4). 

Ryan,  Orson,  177  (65). 

Ryan,  W.Cir.,  577  (in),  1301  (1). 

Sabine,  E.D.,  817  (3). 

8achse,A.,851. 

Sadler,  M.E.,  180(1). 

8afflotU,F.U.,456. 

StC!lair,D.F.,72. 

StJohn,C.G.,1880(ll). 

St.  John's  colleob,  Aoba,  Indu,686. 

St.  Helsna  Island,  N.  C.    Penn  school,  790. 

Saleeby,C.W.,1601. 

SalisbfliK,  Paul  von,  102. 

Salmon,  Lucy  M.,  1280. 

Samson,  Mary  E.,  1300  (15). 

Sanders,  F.  W.,  22, 214, 425, 875, 1335, 1493, 1692, 1908. 

Sanderson,  E.  D.,  808  (14),  1050. 

San  Dieoo,  Cal.    Pabkeb  school,  1508. 

Sandiford,  Peter,  742, 003, 1779. 

San  Fbanosoo,  public  schools,  1675. 

Sanitabt  subvbts,  1297, 1543. 

Santa  Fb  bailwat  system,  apprentice  schools,  767. 

Sardou,  Prosper,  603. 

Sargent,  C.  G.,  996, 1973. 

Sarkar,V.K.,215. 

Saskatchewan  educational  association,  828. 

Scandinavian  languages,  teaching,  826  (8). 

Saunders,  A.  H.,  1301  (27). 

Schaefler,  N.  C,  85, 177  (16),  815  (4),  827  (6). 

SchaUenberger,  Margaret  E.,  1909  (2). 

Schaper,  W.  A.,  1660. 

Schauer,  Rkshard,  2062. 

Schermerhom,  Grace,  782. 

Schflllng,  M.,  335. 

Schively,  Adeline  F.,  1060. 

Schlafly,  R.  K.,  817  (10). 

Schlonk,  Martin,  1461. 

Schmidknns,  Hans,  1308. 

Schmidt,  A.,  34. 

Schmidt,  F.  A.,  1114. 

Schmidt,  Frans,  1090. 

Schmidt,  H.  W.,  1666  (21). 

Schmitt,  Clara,  1709. 

Schmits, ,  223. 

Sdineider,  Herman,  1448. 
Schoch,  E.  P.,  1961. 
Schoenfeldcr,  L.,  720, 1580. 
Schoil,  Mn.  Frederic,  338. 
Scbolabsbifs,  176  (4),  1046. 
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CUBRBNT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 


School  administration.   8«t  Administbation, 

schools. 
School  aob,  217, 501, 721  (12). 
School  and  community.   See  Community  and 

school;  Social  aspects  op  education. 
School  and  home,  177  (78H79).    See  aito  Paebnt- 

TEACHEB  ASSOCXilTIONS. 

School  aecuitkctube,  114-115,  662,  718-720, 1098- 
1099, 157»-1580, 1666  (14),  1757, 1799, 1884. 

School  boards,  1407,  1657  (15)  (16),  1664  (9),  1889 
(23),  2000.   8u  also  Principals. 

School  books.   See  Text-books. 

School  children.    8u  Children. 

School  clinics,  722,  If  10. 

School  credit  por  home  work,  177  (17),  782, 819 
(24),  822  (2),  1515, 1746. 

School  disciplinb.  5ee  Discipline;  School  man- 
agement. 

School  extension.   8u  Education  extension. 

School  parms,  1307  (4),  2056. 

School  pinance,  705,  826  (9),  1081,  1406,  1658  (3), 
1795,  1887.  See  also  Administration,  schools; 
UinvERsrnES  and  colleges,  finance. 

School  gardens,  177  (81),  515-^16, 1212-1214, 1309 
(19),  1449, 1849.    See  aJUo  Gardens. 

School  government.    See  School  management. 

School  houbs,  2017. 

School  houses.   See  School  architecture. 

School  HYGIENE,  116-120, 173, 177  (26)  (29)  (63)  (64), 
30^-317,  501-506,  509^10,  721-726,  810  (5)  (6),  820 
(3),  827  (5)  (13),  829  (7),  1100-1118, 1302  (11),  1309 
(18),  1414-1420, 1473  (6),  1581-1505, 1657  (12),  1800- 
1807, 1880  (20),  201&-2022. 

School  improvement  leagues,  Kentucky,  46L 

School  laws.    See  Legislation. 

School  libbaries.   Su  Libraries. 

School  ughting,  1579. 

School  lunches.    Su  Children,  Caeding. 

School  management,  110-113,  177  (11)  (17),  303- 
307,  494-500,  713-717,  1091-1097,  1413,  1574-1578, 
1653  (2),  1666  (8)  (22),  179&-1798,  2007-2015.  See 
olM  Discipline. 

School  museums,  826  (U).    Su  aJUo  Museums. 

School  nurse,  1582. 

School  papers.   Su  Journalism. 

School  plays,  48. 

Schoolroom  decoration,  1098. 

School  sanitation.   Su  School  hygiene. 

School  savings  banks,  490, 821  (5). 

School  sessions,  1661  (13). 

School  supervision.    Su  Supervision. 

School  surveys.    Su  Surveys,  educational. 

Schools,  medical  inspection.   Su  Medical  or- 

SFECTION  or  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  as  social  centers,  177  (4),  819  (3),  827 
(1),  981,  1015,  1136,  1130,  1471  (10),  1542,  1600, 
1653  (17),  1658  (24),  1756, 1972.  Su  aUo  Recrea- 
tion CENTERS. 

Schulthess,  Wilbehn,  2022. 

SchulU,  E.  W.,  762  (15). 

Schultce,  Ernst,  772. 

Schuster,  Sarah  J.,  73. 

Schwartz,  E.,  493. 

Science,  applied,  1309  (10);  teaching,  44,  177  (67)- 
(70),  227, 229,  392, 629, 824  (11>,  960-962, 1510, 1535, 
1723-1724,  1952-1958,  1962. 

SOENTIPIC  MANAGEMENT,  177  (20),  308,  817  (2). 


SUEWTIfU;  RESEARCH,  1043,  10S& 

Scotland,  domestic  scienoe,  517, 781;  ednoation,  8. 

Soott,  A.  S.,  820  (5). 

Scott,  F.N.,  1662(1). 

Soott,  M.  C,  876. 

Scott  county,  Va.,  educatSoo,  1667. 

Scouts.   Su  Boy  scouts. 

Scribner,  E.  E.,  177  (52). 

Scroggs,  W.  O.,  1739. 

Scudder,  M.  T.,  1888  (10). 

SCUDDER  school,  198. 

SCUOLA  RINNOVATA,  MILAN,  913. 

Sears,  J.  B.,  1086. 

Sechrist,  F.  K.,  2013. 

Secondary  education,  76-79.  180  (2)  (6),  263-373, 
463-469,  66(M72,  801  (3),  804-805,  815  (4),  828  (4), 
1000-1017, 1301  (5).  1325, 1372-1377, 1488,  1545-1519, 
1764-1709, 1908, 1974-1982.   &f  a2«o  HlQH  SCHOOLS. 

Seeley,  Levi,  1319. 

Seerley,  H.  H.,  679, 1371, 1624, 1666  (3),  1762. 

Segar,  Mary,  1565. 

Segregation,  393  (0),  818  (2).  See  aUo  Coeduca- 
tion; COORDINATB  COLLEGES. 

Seldes,  O.  V.,  1566. 

Selp-activity  class,  2014. 

Selp-government,  110-111,  1857;  bibliqgraphy, 
1298. 

Selp-teaching,  class,  33. 

Seligman,  E.  R.  A.,  1766  (14). 

Setter,  Hugo,  1115. 

Selvidge,  R.  W.,  1104, 1066  (1). 

Senger,  H.  L.,  045. 

Sensenlg,  Barton,  241, 444. 

Servants,  tnUning,  1258. 

Seven-year  elementary  school,  177  (19).  See 
also  Junior  high  schools;  Stx-AHD-six  plaji. 

Sewickley,  Penn.,  public  sdiools,  402. 

Sex  hygiene,  121-123,  177  (63),  180  (8),  31»-«32, 
607-508,  700  (8)-(10),  721  (5),  727-733,  814  (6),  S15 
(13),  1119-1123,  1302  (10),  1309  (13)  (14),  1421-1425, 
1596-1506,  180a-1810,  1888  (13),  2023-3024. 

Sex  m  education.   Su  Coeducatiom;  Behbeiia- 

TION. 

Sexson,  J.  A.,  1760. 

Seymour,  H.  C,  1540. 

Shackelford,  W.  N.,  1195, 1657  (18). 

Shakespeabb,  teaching  of,  637. 

Shand,A.F.,1341. 

Shank,  Ethel  L,  1656  (11). 

Sharpless,  Isaac,  837  (16). 

Shaver,  F.  W.,  821  (6). 

Shaw,  Elisabeth  R.,.177  (33). 

Shawkey,  M.  P.,  177  (2),  a0O»  668. 

Sheats,W.N.,  303(1). 

8heineld,A.D.,982. 

Sherman,  C.  E.,  817  (10),  817  (14). 

Sherman,  E.C.,  825  (8). 

Sherman,  Ruth  B.,  555. 

Shewmake,  E.  F.,  1740. 

Shields,  T.  E.,  128, 520, 706, 877, 1608, 1708. 

Shiels,  Albert,  2068  (6). 

Short,  R.  L.,  146, 392  (6). 

8hreves,R.M.,1710. 

8hriber,J.H.,997. 

Shutleworth,C.,242. 

Sderu,  educatkEi,  412. 

Siepert,A.F.»601. 
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Siepmaim,  Otto,  Ml. 
Bias,  R.  W.,  837  (»). 
Sigma  n,  1308. 
8ilTer,E.L.,801(8). 
Simmoos,  A.  T.,  1M3. 
8imoD,Th.,a077. 
Simpflon,  M.  M.,977. 
Sinclair,  W.M.,  1003. 
SuroiNO,  instruction,  643, 1654  (2). 
SINQLK-BOOM  SCHOOLS,  177  (3),  3B6  (3),  M8, 993, 904. 
SlbusBat,8t.Q.L.,447. 
Sis80n,E.O.,  1766(8). 

BtX'AifD-aa  PLAN,  819  (2),  1403,  1663  (2),  3006. 
8u  aln  Junior  hioh   schools;  Skysn-tiar 

KLKNENTABT  SCHOOL. 

Skeele,  Annie  C.,1S01. 

Skinner,  H.M.,  803. 

Slxep,  1116. 

SlemoQ,  E.  T.,  1006. 

SloBsan,E.E.,10Q0. 

Sloas,  H.  O.,  1657  (6). 

SmaU,A.W.,ie04. 

SmaU,R.O.,801(10). 

Small,  Sidney  Aylmer-,  433. 

SmaU,  W.  H.,  1671. 

SmaU,  W.  S.,313, 731  (15),  1361. 

Smith,  Alice  M.,  333. 

Smith,  Anna  T.,  577  (U),  1301  (80). 

Smith,  D.  E.,  1766  (13). 

Smith,  Mt9.  E.  F.  8.,  3  (2). 

Smith,  F.  W.,  700  (5),  1031. 

Smith,  O.  M.,  1889  (8). 

Smith,  George,  1290. 

Smith,  H.  B.,  23, 1536. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  358, 816  (1). 

Smith,  H.  P.,  301, 1673. 

Smith,  H.  R.,  1196. 

Smith,  Meredith,  454. 

Smith,  T.  B.,  1672. 

Smith,  T.  M.,  644. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  1846. 

Sneddon,  David,  177  (23),  396  (6),  752  (4),  801  (1), 

878,  1741-1742, 1766  (5)  (21),  2060. 
Snsddbn,  David,  877. 
Snell,  J.  F.,  363. 
Snow,  Mary  8.,  823  (5). 
Snyder,  E.  R.,  1766  (4). 
Snyder,  H.N.,  1165. 
Snyder,  Henry,  468. 
Snyder,  Z.  X.,  177  (50). 
Soores,  T.  O.,  1166. 

SOCUL  ASPECTS  OP  EDUCATION,  124-128,  177  (6), 
331-335, 396  (1),  398  (2),  462, 517-^20, 741-742, 1134- 
1143,  1306  (12),  1428-1430,  1473  (5),  1608-1611,  1657 
(7),  1818-1819,  2030.    See  aJso  Home  and  school. 

Social  centers.  See  RECRSAnoN  centers; 
Schools  as  social  centers. 

BocuL  SCIENCE,  teoching,  47, 649. 

Social  surveys,  1542. 

sooausm  and  education,  585. 

Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  educa- 
tion, 817. 

Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  181. 

SoaoLooT,  rural,  bibliography,  802  (1);  teaching, 
634,  948, 1066. 

Sommers,  H.  A.,  1658  (1). 

Souder,  C.  D.,  570. 


South  America.   8u  Latin-American  states. 

South  Carolina,  teachers,  4  (3). 

South  Carolina  state  teachers'  association,  4. 

South  Dakota,  education,  1889. 

Sooth  Dakota  educational  association,  1889. 

Southeast  Missouri  teachers'  association,  398. 

Southern  association  of  college  women,  182, 818. 

Southern  commission  on  accredfted  schools, 

79. 
Southern  educational  association,  819, 1471. 
Southern   industiual   institute,   Charlotte, 

N.  C,  1276. 
Southern  mountaineers,  1109, 1683. 
Southern  states,  education,  805, 1471  (7),  1660. 
Spain,  education,  841. 

Spanish  America.   Set  Latin-American  states. 
Spanish  lanouaos,  teaching,  1941. 
Sparks,  E.  E.,  1306  (1). 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.   Textile  Astttute,  1182. 
Spaulding,  F.  E.,  177  (20),  700  (3). 
Spanlding,  T.  M.,  1567. 
Special  classes,  1267, 1666  (19).   See  alto  Depec- 

nvBs;  Exceptional  children. 
Special  students,  1662  (5)-(7). 
Spblunq,  244,  919-921,  1505,  1715,  1948;  sbnplifled, 

1308(4). 
Spenoe,  P.  S.,  1503. 
Spillane,  Richard,  197. 
SpiUer,  Gustav,  1435. 
Spranger,  Eduard,  1478. 
Springer,  F.  W.,  34. 
Springer,  Isidore,  708. 

Sprinopield,  III.,  education,  837;  recrei^n,  2038. 
Springpield,  Mass.,  kindergarten,  455. 
Spry,  Walter,  1654  (1). 
SpOhler,  J.,  3053. 
Squinting,  1111. 
Squires,  V.  P.,  815  (11). 
Standardization,  high  schools,  1012, 1979. 
Stanton,  B.  F.,  1311  (4),  1657  (14). 
State  aid,  177  (23),  826  (10). 
State  association  of  district  superintendents  of  the 

state  of  New  York,  1888. 
State  universities,  94,  96,  176  (1)  (6H8),  391, 

1657  (2). 
Statistics,  university,  176  (3);  registration,  606. 
Steton,  Q.  D.,  1664  (15). 
Steames,  R.  C,  819  (9). 
Steams,  A.  E.,  329. 
Steams,  H.  E.,  103. 
Steams,  W.  N.,  345, 826  (2). 
Steel,  Mit$  K.,  972. 
Steeper,  H.  T.,  445. 
Steffens,  Lincoln,  694. 
Stelxnor,  Helene  F.,  721  (18). 
Stophani,  0.,  726. 
Stephani,  P.,  314. 
Stephens,  M.  B.,  396  (4),  (6),  811  (7)  (14),  812  (1), 

1659  (1). 
Stem,  H.,  1711. 
Stem,  L.  W.,  616. 
Stem,  Leo,  1474  (1). 
Stern,  William,  1502. 
Stevens,  F.  L.,  1848. 
Stevens,  W.  Le  C,  104. 
Stevenson,  Morley,  1167. 
Stewart,  C.  A.,  330. 
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CUBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Stewart,  Isabel  M.,  3  (1),  lOeO  (4). 

Stewart,  J.  8.,  79. 

Stewart,  Jane  A.,  1444. 

Stewart,  P.  F.,  1664  (2). 

StlUich,  Oscar,  1482  (V). 

StflweU,  Katherine  M.,  1687. 

Stimson,  R.  W.,  776. 

Stocker,  Augustine,  16S3  (3). 

Stockton,  H.  J.,  827  (26). 

Stoke6,A.  P.,  1432,1668. 

Stone,  A.  F.,  5  (4). 

Stone,  C.  R.,  1687. 

Stone,  Julia  M.,  64. 

Stone,  If.  S.,  801  (3). 

Stone,  T.  H.,  1411. 

Stone,  W.  E.,  1819. 

Stone,W.H.,823(8). 

Stonx  test,  27. 

Stoner,  Winifred  S#879, 1304  (7),  1604. 

Storey,  T.  A.,  721  (17),  1766  (18). 

Stobibs  and  8TOBT  TKLUNO,  32,  620, 623,  1661  (5). 

storm,  A.  V.,  177  (46). 

Stott,  R.  0.,  1657  (3). 

Stout,  J.  E.,  1895, 1981. 

Stout,  O.V.  P.,  680  (3). 

Strachan,  Alexander,  1889  (21). 

Straus,  O.  S.,  2075. 

Strayer,  D.  W.,  1743. 

Strayer,  O.  D.,  177  (27),  697,  700  (1),  828  (1)  (3), 

825(5). 
Strong,  Alice  C,  31. 
Strong,  Ann  G.,  1766  (16). 
Strong,  Frank,  176  (13),  687. 
Strong,  H.  A.,  1744. 
Strother,J.C.,1657(16). 
Strout,  J.  W.,  261. 
Strunsky,  Simeon,  1487. 
Stuart,  D.D.  v.,  if.,  904. 
Stuart,  M.  H.,  177  (38). 
Stuart,  R.  R.,  177  (62). 

Studentisch-plUiagogische  tagnng,  Breslau,  608. 
STUDBNts,  oollege,  88, 695,  819  (20),  1060, 1058, 1065, 

1391, 1662  (5)-(7),  1786. 
STUDIBS.     ate  COBBBLAHON  OF  8TUDIX8. 

Study,  method,  882, 1374;  supervised,  14. 
Sturm,  Marie,  2071. 
Stxtttbeino,  316,880. 
Suban-liabire,  C,  1450. 

SUBNOBMAL  CmLDBEN.     Su  DBTBCTIVBS;   EXCBT-- 

noNAL  chilobbn;  Fxbblx-mindbd. 
Sudeley,  — ,  35. 

SullivaD,  James,  807  (4),  1766  (14). 
SuUiran,  Margaret,  397  (5). 
Sunmier,  C.  W.,  576. 

SUMMBB  CAMPS,  914. 
SUMMBB  SCHOOLS,  1271. 

SUMMBB  WOBK,  engineering,  817  (13);  sonreying, 

817  (10). 
Sunday  schools,  133,  342-343,  748, 1163, 1167, 1169, 

1620,2035. 
SUPEBINTBNDBNTS,  396  (7),  710,1025,1090,1666,(12); 

county,  823  (7)-(8),  1661  (17),  1664  (2)  (15),  2001; 

district,  1888;  tenure,  299, 1069. 
SUFEBYQION,  490, 825  (5),  997, 1306  (17),  1471  (11); 

county,  709,  1571,  1656  (9);  city,  177  (10);  rural, 

260, 660    Su  oZflo  Athlcucs,  superviaiao. 

SUBYXYINO,  817  (10). 


SuBVBYs,  bibliography,  816;  ednoatiflnal,  11,  106, 
181  (7H9),  190, 198-199,  295, 300,  396  (3),  409-110, 
489, 597, 700  (1),  706, 708, 816  (1)  (2),  837,  840,  IBS, 
996, 1074, 1185, 1366, 1404, 1473  (1),  1810, 1891, 1971, 
1973,  1976,  2005;  plasrgroond,  1126;  recnation, 
2028;  religious,  1754;  mrel,  804  (3),  ITSO-ITH; 
sanitary,  1207, 1543;  social,  1542;  TOoationU  edo- 
oatioo,  858, 1840. 

Sutherland,  W.  J.,  243. 

Sutton,  W.  8.,  181  (4),  709, 821  (2),  852, 1664  (9). 

Sussallo,  Henry,  177  (25). 

Swain,  Joseph,  177  (28),  815  (1),  1868. 

8wBn,L.O.,398(4). 

Swearlngen,  J.  E.,  4  (3). 

SWBDBN,  educatioo,  1301  (33). 

Sweeney,  J.  W.,  897  (5). 

Sweeny,  Mary  E.,  819  (17). 

Swift,  E.  J.,  905. 

Swift,  H.  T.,  244. 

SwnzBBLAND,  education,  390, 819  (1),  1301  (35). 

Syford,  Ethel,  52. 

Taooma,  Wash.,  defeotiTe  children,  2078. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  606, 1400. 

Taoobb,  R.  N.,  915. 

Tapper,  Thomas,  1745. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.,  752  (11). 

Tate,  W.  K.,  890, 819  (1),  996, 1473  (2). 

Tavonire,  Eugene,  1896. 

Taxation,  969, 459, 1077, 1661  (18). 

Taylor,  A.  R.,  604. 

Taylor,  C.  K.,  1132, 2084. 

Taylor,  E.  H.,  1503. 

Taylor,  E.  L.,  766. 

Taylor,  H.  L.,  556. 

Taylor,  Hoy,  1661  (10). 

Taylor,  J.  M.,  1257. 

Taylor,  J.  8.,  918, 1625, 1999. 

Tbachbbs,  4  (3),  80-87, 177  (14)  (19)  (25),  181, 171^ 
398  (3),  395  (4),  398  (1),  676, 678, 821  (1),  823  (4),  827 
(6),  828  (2),  830  (3),  1306  (3),  1307  (1),  1551-1351. 
1658  (2),  1770-1781, 1889  (22),  1963-1992;  apfiotat* 
ment,  473, 802  (14),  1658  (15);  oortiflcation,  S4,  ST 
(20),  1022,  1771;  efficiency,  \7J  (21),  1661  (10); 
hi^  school,  274-275, 826  (3)  (4);  married  wonn, 
87;  North  Carolina,  1661  (2);  penskus,  81, 397  (7X 
802  (12)-(13),  1203,  1657  (5),  1889  (8);  qualiflfla- 
tions,  674,  1302  (3);  rating,  909,  1078,  106S,  ISB, 
1383,  1555,  1772;  registration,  676:  rural 
255, 661, 700  (7),  701  (9),  1664  (3),  1889  (9): 
177  (18)  (28),  802  (15),  815  (7),  1026, 1032, 1040, 12H. 
1309(3),  1379-1380,1774, 1986;  trafailng,67,in(M» 
(50)  (51),  255, 274-276, 392  (7),  470-474, 661, 673-6:«, 
700  (5)  (7),  701  (7H9),  748, 805  (4),  836  (4),  827  l»i, 
101^1032, 1259, 1301  (24),  1311  (3),  137S-UM,  liH 
(7)-(9),  1560-1556,  1639-1640,  1657  (17),  1658  {li, 
1664  (3),  1731, 1761, 1777, 1889  (9),  1967-19M,  19tt. 
2035, 2094;  women,  206, 673, 675. 

Tbachbbs'  aobnobs,  1556;  state,  181  (6). 

Tbachbbs'  nrsTrrurBs,  833  (11),  1311  (4),  ITTIv 
1780-1781. 

TBACHDfO,  13-25,  177  (16),  20»-215, 413-427.  Sm-mK 
855-882, 1292, 1329-1337, 1488-1498, 16»l-1698»  tffH 
(25),  1896-1909. 

Tbchnical   bducation,  531,  540,  606.    5«*  ete 

INDUSTBUL     bducation;      MANUAL     TmAOIIIM; 

PBOfBttiONAL  bducation;    Vogahoxal 

CATION. 
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Teissier,  Joseph,  567. 

Tkmpkkanck,  648;  16S6  (11). 

Temple,  W.,  751. 

Tennessee.    Supreme  Court,  097. 

Tenney,  A.  F.,  529. 

Terman,  L.  H.,  315, 506, 814  (4),  1107, 1116, 1918. 

Terrell,  J.  B.,  672. 

Terrell,  R.  F.,  271. 

Terry,  P.  W.,  245. 

Tests.    See  Mental  tests;  Physical  tests.  Alto 

under  name  of  test. 
Texas,  rural  schools,  1544. 
Texas  state  teachers'  association,  1664. 
Textbooks,  491,  1661  (12);  government  control, 

1069, 1076, 1473  (3)  (4)  (8);  Ontario,  819  (8). 
Textile  instttute,  Spabtanbubg,  S.  C,  1182. 
Thatcher,  O.  J.,  198. 
Tbsateb  and  education,  1472  (2). 
Themes,  808  (1). 
Theological  education,  1432. 
Thinkinq,  829  (8). 
Thorn,  Reinhard,  1133. 
Thomas,  A.  D.,  827  (22). 
Thomas,  Calvin,  1479. 
Thomas,  £.  K.,  516. 
Thomas,  F.  W.,  767. 
Thomas,  J.  M.,  1063. 
Thomas,  W.  8.,  1766  (4). 
Thompson,  A.  C,  1300  (6). 
Thompson,  F.  E.,  181  (1). 
Thompson,  George,  539. 
Thompson,  R.  R.,  S21  (3). 
Thompson,  W.  O.,  1311  (8). 
Thornburgh,  W.  B.,  2005. 
Thomdike,  E.  L.,  246,  396  (7),  429,  617,  968, 1712- 

1713,1919-1921. 
Thohndocb  scale,  1709, 1713. 
Threadgill,  Mrt.  John,  74. 
Thkift,  training,  1304  (4). 
Thurber,  E.  A.,  880. 

Thwing,  C.  F.,  160,  485, 681  (1),  1064-1065. 
Tiemey,  R.  H.,  1336. 
Tobacco  HABrr,  723. 
Tobin,  E.  J.,  815  (8). 
TOBIN,  E.  J.,  73, 1541. 
Tfinnies,  E.,  948. 
Tombo,  Rudolf,  jr.,  280, 696. 
TOMBO,  Rudolf,  jr.,  1396, 1479. 
Tomsk.  Univebsitt,  412. 
Tooke,  Frances,  180  (6). 
Toot,  William,  1746. 
Tower,  W.  E.,  392  (9). 
Township  high  school,  Db  Kalb,  769. 
Tosier,  Josephine,  53. 
Tbachoma,  1109. 
Tracy,  Catherine  J.,  1750. 

TBAOB  AGBEEMENT8,  1445. 

Tbadb  schools,  1666  (17),  1885.    See  alto  Indus- 

tbul  education;  Vocational  education. 
Trinckner,  C,  1554. 
Trmfton,  Q.  H.,  646. 
Trains,  A.  F.,  523. 
Tbaveung  ijbbabies,  384. 
Tbavelino  libbabt  commissions,  74. 
Traver,  L.  R.,  262. 
Treodtoy,  Mary,  54. 


Trensch,  G.,  598. 

Trettlen,  A.  W.,  1121. 

Trever,  A.  A.,  1963. 

Trost,  W.,  446. 

Troutman,  R.  B.,  1153. 

Tbuanct.    See  Delinquknct. 

True,  A.  C,  802  (1)  (2),  2057. 

True,  Blandie,  826^(12). 

True,  Ruth  8.,  2083. 

Trusler,  H.  R.,  1088. 

TuBEBCXTLOSis,  prevention  and  care,  721  (9). 

Tucker,  A.  C,  316. 

Tucker,  Louise  E.,  583. 

Tucker,  R.H.,  1658  (23). 

Tuckey,  E.  N.,  1695. 

Tuell,  Annie  K.,  1964. 

Tults,J.H.,  1156,1618. 

TumoN  CHAB0E8,  publfe  schools,  711, 1656  (6). 

TuBKET,  education,  2075. 

TUSKEOEE  INSTrrUTE,  565. 

TuTOBiAL  CLASSES,  university,  377. 
Tuttle,  A.  E.,  829  (1). 
Tuttle,  Edith  M.,  564. 
Twiss,  G.  R.,  1766  (12). 
Tyler,  L.  O.,  1401. 
Ttpewbitino,  study,  901. 


U. 


Underwood,  G.  B.,  1142. 

Unobadbd  CLASSES,  1267,  1666  (19).  See  aUo 
Defectives;  Exceptional  childben. 

Union  high  school,  Gband  Rapids,  572. 

United  States,  education,  588,  823  (1),  826  (1), 
829  (4),  1309  (5),  1321,  1475  (1),  1664  (8),  1666  (6), 
1893,  1805,  1897;  government  schools,  1301  (28); 
higher  education,  478, 480, 485. 681, 1393;  faitema- 
tional  relations,  1056;  navy,  educational  work,  812 
(4);  school  law,  353,  380,  577  (I),  1088, 1301  (43); 
territorial  possessions,  1301  (29);  university  ex- 
tension, 1299. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education,  386, 391 ,  1301 . 

Untted  States.  Bubeau  of  education,  180, 587, 
1564;  Division  ofhigfaer education,  1557;  Library, 
1469  (5);  publications,  160-173,  386-391,  577-^680, 
1292-1301, 1877-1885,  2091-2094. 

United  States.  Commission  on  national  aid  to 
vocatknial  education,  1198, 1893. 

Unitbp  States.  Dept.  of  agbicultube,  802  (5) 
(6),  1304  (10);  rural  organization  service,  802  (3). 

United  States.    Dept.oftbeintebiob,1304(12). 

Univebsitieb  and  colleges,  803  (4),  827  (17), 
1033-1067,2067-2068;  Austria,  1309;  Bible  study, 
824  (12);  Canada,  281,  609;  city,  90,  1603  (2), 
2068  (3);  crediting,  602;  finance,  176  (11),  278, 
1057;  France,  1052;  Germany,  1039, 1788;  indus- 
trial. 1657  (1);  libraries,  803  (2)  (3),  1875;  Massa- 
chusetts, 1054;  morality,  477, 681  (5);  presidents, 
177  (44);  registration,  280;  religious  education, 
345;  religknislife,  131-132, 894  (4),  1157,  1162;  spe- 
cial students,  1662  (5)-(7);  standardization,  1656 
(3);  state,  94, 96, 176  (1 )  (6)-<8),  391, 1657  (2);  United 
States,  485, 681, 1393.  See  aito  Adminibtbation, 
universities  and  colleges;  College  pbofessobs; 
College  students;  Denominational  (Col- 
leges; HiGBSB  education;  Land-orant  col- 
lbgbs. 
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CTTERENT  esducational  PXJBUCATIONS; 


UNiYXBamr  drama,  1312. 

Univkbsitt  extension,  751,  1299,  1306  (14).    8e€ 

alto  Education  extension. 
Univbrsity  farm  school,  Davis,  Cal.,  666. 
Universitt  tutorial  classes,  377. 
Updegraff,  Harlan,  397  (10). 

V. 

Vacation  earnings,  143. 

Vacation  schools,  914, 1661  (IS). 

Vatette,  R.,  379. 

Vance,  W.  McK.,  710, 1090. 

Vanderbilt  universitt,  697. 

Vandewalker,  Nina  C,  1301  (7),  1364, 1666  (15). 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary,  2073. 

Van8ickle,J.  H.,1301(6). 

Van  Vussinqen  school,  Roseland,  III.,  1720. 

Vassar  college,  1257. 

Vaughan,  V.  C,  1606. 

Vaughn,  8.  J.,  1626, 1665  (13). 

Venn,  John,  105. 

Ventilation,  114-115, 1666  (13). 

Vermont,  education,  199, 484, 840. 

Vermont  education  survey,  409, 597. 

Vermont  educational  commissian,  199, 840, 1681. 

Vermont  state  teachers  association,  5,  839. 

VerriU,  A.  H.,  1449. 

Veterinary  medicine,  study,  150. 

Victoria  university  of  Manchester,  Dept.  of  educa- 
tion, 86. 

Vlnaya-Kum&ra  SarkiU',  215. 

Vfaicent,  O.  E.,  687, 1273. 

Vinograd(^,  Paul,  1682. 

Virginia,  education,  159, 672. 

Virginia.    State  board  of  health,  1297. 

Virginia.    State  dept.  of  education,  1297. 

Virginia  state  teachers'  association,  830. 

Virginia  University,  370, 1297. 

VntoiNU.    University,  370, 559. 

Virginia.    University.    Rural  life  conferenoe,  980. 

Visual  instruction,  910.  • 

Vlvaldi-Coaracy,  V.  de.,  1199. 

Voaden,J.,  1533. 

Vocabularies,  children's,  883. 

Vocational  education,  137-147,177,(52)  (55),  346- 
858, 392  (6),  394  (1),  395  (8),  396  (6),  397  (8),  413, 468, 
518, 53(>-«l,  564, 596,  776,  800, 805  (2)  (6),  811  (10)- 
(12),814(5)-(6),815(9)(10),824(4)(5),825(4),828(5), 
827  (9),  828  (1),  877-878,  1170-1201, 1219, 1301«(11), 
1309  (4),  1326,  1330, 1370  (3),  1433-1446,  1471  (16), 
1529, 1621-1628,  1653  (8),  1656  (4)  (8),  1657  (6),  1665 
(3)  (7),  1830-1844,  1893,  2041-2053;  bibUography, 
1293;  dual  control,  752  (1)  (2);  Indiana,  1657  (24); 
North  Carolina,  1661  (19);  surveys,  358, 1840.  See 
o!»o  Industrial  education;  Manual  training; 
Professional  education;  Technical  educa- 
tion; Trade  schools. 

Vocational  guidance,  26, 177  (55),  359-360, 392  (1), 
541-544, 580, 752  (7)  (10),  768-772, 824  (6),  1202-1208, 
1300, 1302  (7)  (9),  1447, 1469  (2),  1627-1630, 1666  (3) 
(10),  1837, 1845-1846, 2054;  bibliography,  1293. 

Vocational  guidance  association.  See  National  vo- 
cational guidance  association. 

Vogel,  P.,  187. 

Volkmor,  Hilda,  1097. 

VniUemin,  Paul,  1232. 


W. 

Wagner,  C.  A.,  2015. 

Wagner,  Siegfried,  174  (1). 

Waite,  E.  P.,  130. 

Waldron,  J.  A.,  1653  (12). 

Walker,J.T.A.,721(7). 

W     er,  N.  W.,  1982. 

WaOdey,  R.  L.,  1878. 

Wall,  Edward,  688. 

Wallas,  Graham,  1066. 

Walla-,0.  L.,817(8). 

Wallln,  J.  E.  W., 618,827  (13),  1117, 1504. 

Wandervogel,  1481. 

Ward,  Clarence,  1067. 

Ward ,  E.  J. ,  1304  (8) ,  161L 

Ward ,  Florence  E.,  61. 

Ward,  W.B.,  1667  (26). 

Ward,  Wilfrid,  1168. 

Wardell,  Harriet  8. ,  619, 2014. 

Wamer,A.  B.,1337. 

Warner,  E.  F.,  1783. 

Warner,!.  O.,  1241. 

Wamock,  A.  R.,  1617a 

Warren,  H.  C,  1794. 

Warren,  Irene,  1291, 1876. 

Warshaw,J.,1308(2). 

Washington,  B.  T.,  1867. 

Washington,  D.  C,  school  children,  1503. 

Washington  (State),  education,  401. 

Washington  (State).    University,  853. 

Waters,  H.  J.,  802  (7). 

Watkins,D.  E.,449. 

Watson,  Foster,  184, 1673. 

Watson,  R.  J.,  827  (10). 

Watts,  R.L.,  802  (16). 

Watts,  Mn.  Roger, 740. 

Wayiand,!.  W.,1747. 

Weaver,  Mn.  C.  P., 461. 

Weaver,  E.W.,  129. 

Weaving,  1658  (17). 

Webb,  Ella  O.  A.,  1118. 

Webb,  H.E.,  540. 

Webb,  Helen,  1122. 

Weber,  A.  W.,  1412. 

Webster,  A.  O., 381. 

Weet,H.S.,109. 

Weichardt,  E.,  1965. 

Weigle,L.A.,1662(6). 

Weill,  Louis,  1966. 

Weinberg,  Margareta,  317, 1806. 

Weiss,  A.  P.,  1714. 

Weissenfels,  Dr,  Hagenbrhig-,  786. 

Welch,  F.  A.,  711 ,  1656  (6). 

Welton,  James,  1909. 

Wentworth  institute,  817  (9). 

Wenzlass,  O.  O.,  1880  (9). 

Werremeyer,  D.  W.,  823  (14). 

Wesbrook,  F.  F.,  699. 

West,  A.  F.,  450. 

West,  J.  E.,  1304  (5). 

West,  Michael,  906. 

West  technical  high  school,  C^veland,  Ohio, 

146. 
Westermann,  W.  L.,  1843. 
Western  drawing  azi^  manual  training  aasodaUon, 

1665. 
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W«stlioff,  F.  W.,  822  (1). 
WeUurby,  8.  D.,  1057  (12). 
Wettstein,  Frances,  12M. 
WetzeU,  W.  A.,  177  («). 

WHEELBB-OBSBLLSCHArr,  1563. 

Wheelock,  C.  F.,  1549. 

Wheelock,  C.  W.,  1888  (5). 

Whealock,  Lucy,  839  (5). 
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Whipple,  O.  M.,  482, 616, 1766  (7). 

MThltaker,  Mn.  H.  K.,  5  (6). 

Whitbeck,  It  H.,  1362. 
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White,  E.  M.,  881. 
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Whitehead,  R.  H.,  558, 1223  (2). 
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Whitney,  F.  L.,  469. 

Whitney,  liarian  P.,  818  (2). 

Whitsitt,  Rose,  273. 

Whittaker,  H.  W.,  1897. 

Wicke,  R.,  55. 

Widstoe,  O.  J.  P.,  1301  (18). 

Wight,  J.  G.,  147. 

Wightman,  H.  J.,  827  (2),  1446. 

WUber,  H.  Z.,  1967. 

Wilcox,  W.  H.,  647. 

WOd,  Laura  H.,  364. 

Wile,  Ada,  398  (6). 

Wile,  I.  8.,  721  (2). 

Wiles,  E.  P.,  823  (9). 

Wmde,  A.  W.,  1642. 

WOlard,  Florence,  1217. 

WQlard,  Meriel,  1217. 

WOlianis,  A.  1£.,  426. 

Williams,  E.  H.,  648, 1594. 

WOlianis,  O.  H.,  1630. 

WilUams,  Jessamine  C,  1684. 

Williams,  M.  H.,  1342. 

Williams,  Mabel  C,  1471  (22). 

WiUiams,  Mary  E.,  541. 

WUliams,N.D.,854. 

Williams,  8herman,  1888  (3)  (16). 

WUliams,  Talcott,  1402. 

WUliams,W.T.  B.,791. 

Williamson,  Robert,  1258. 

Williston,  A.  L.,  177  (54),  817  (9). 

Wlllson,R.N.,1123. 

Wilson,  Albert,  25. 

Wilson,  Elisabeth  K.,2087. 

Wilson,  O.  M.,  1844. 

Wilson,  H.  B.,  177  (19),  500,815(12),  882, 1697. 

Wilson,  L.  A.,  1201. 

Wilson,  L.B.,  1305(1). 

Wilson,  L.N.,  584. 

Wilson,  Martha,  1469  (6),  1662. 

Wilson,  R.H.,  1595. 

Wilson,  8.  T.,  1683. 

Wlmm8,J.  H.,1169. 

Wimple,  Dilla  E.,  1889  (10)  (15). 


Winch,  W.  H.,  907, 969, 1505, 1923. 

WhiderUch,R.,360. 

Winge,  A.  P.,  1534. 

Whmens,  J.,  1884. 

Whiship,  A.  E.,  177  (59),  200,  801  (5),  969,  1032, 

1658(8). 
Wfa]slow,C.  E.  A.,115. 
Whiter,  I.  L.,  933. 
Winterbum,  Florence  H.,  1751. 
Wirt,  W.  A.,  397  (3). 
Wirt,  William,  1871. 
Wlrtx,  Heinrich,  1715. 
Wisconsin,  continuation  schools,  1275, 1435;  high 

schools,  1666  (7);  vocational  education,  2042. 
Wisconsin  city  superintendents'  association,  2006. 
WiscoNaoriDBA.   5ee  Wisconsin.    Univebsity. 
Wisconsin  student  wobkbbs'  union,  1569. 
Wisconsin  teachers'  associatkm,  1666. 
Wisconsin.    Univebsitt,  376, 378, 651, 1569, 1784. 
Wise, 8.  8.,  566. 
Wiser,  W.  O.,  486. 
Witham,  E.  C, 908-909, 1565, 1924. 
Witmer,  Llghtner,  474, 658, 1301  (20),  1306  (9)  (12) 

(16). 

Witte,  K.  H.  G.,  Po*tor,427. 

WnTE,  Kabl,  427.         • 

Wohlrab,  E.  O.,  247. 

Wolcott,  J.  D.,  1469  (5). 

Wolfe,  A.  B.,  487, 649, 681  (8). 

Woli8on,A.  M.,807(2). 

Wollenhaupt,  W.  F.,  1556. 

Womack,  J.  P.,  75. 

Woman,  agricultural  education,  1211;  dress,  827  (12); 
education,  153-160,  368-370,  559-564,  785-789,  815 
(6),  818,  819  (23),  124»-1258,  1458-1450,  1636-1640, 
1861-1864,  2069-2072;  higher  education,  182,  806, 
2060;  hidustrial  education,  752  (11)-(13):  Prussia, 
2071;  teachers,  87,  206,  673,  675.  See  also  Coedu- 
cation; QlBLS. 

Women's  clubs,  1864. 

WoMfN's  tbade-union  league,  1191, 1266. 

Wood,  E.  E.,  1657  (21),  1658  (12). 

Wood,  G.  C,  650. 

Wood,  H.  A.,  1469  (1). 

Wood,  Leonard,  802  (11),  1245. 

Wood,  Mary  I.,  1864. 

Wood,  T.  D.,  177  (26)  (29). 

Woodbum,  E.  C,  1889  (25). 

Woodley,  F.  B.,  1307  (1). 

Woods,  A.  F.,  1306  (20). 

Woodward,  H.  A.,  821  (5). 

Woodward,  R.  8.,  290. 

Woodworth,  L.  D.,  1222. 

Woolley,  E.  C,  651. 

Woolley,  Mary  E.,  681  (3),  815  (6). 

Wobcestbb  high  school  fob  oibls,  Eno.,  788L 

WOBKINO  MEN,  education,  751, 752  (8). 

World's  student  Christian  federation,  1157. 

Wormser,  I.  M.,  1856. 

Worst,  J.  H.,  177  (68),  248,  802  (9). 

Wray,  O.  B.,  1807. 

Wright,  O.  8.,  5  (1). 

Wright,  H.  F.,  946. 

Wright,  P.  B.,  1469  (4). 

Wright,  R.  H.,  1661  (19). 

Wright,  Richardson,  412. 
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WBRDfO.    See  Hamdwbitino. 
Wulflng,  C.  Q.,  1666  (U). 
Wyche,  R.  T.,  1661  (6). 
Wtkskxn,  O.  a.,  1484. 

T. 

Yalx  uNTVEBarrr,  486, 1568. 

Yerker,  R.  IL,  1935. 

Yocum,  A.  D.,  83  (17),  177  (30),  305  (3),  653, 713, 1413, 

1698. 
Yocum,  A.  D.,  858. 
Yod«r,  W.  A.,  1430. 
Young,  C.  E.,  56. 


YouNO,  Mrt.  Ella  F.,  107, 303. 

Young,  O.  H.,  1839. 

Young,  Laura  P.,  1143, 1304  (3). 

Young,  O.  O.,  1889. 

Young,  Rom,  87. 

YOUMO    MSN'8   CHSISTIAN    AASOCLkllOMS,   73,    136^ 

176  (7),  993  (3)-<5),  1301  (36),  1867. 
Youth.   See  Aoolbhoemci. 

Z. 
Zellers,  J.  F.,  1017. 
Z«ns,  WfflMlm,  188. 
Zimnurn,  Dorotby  M.,  800. 
Zirkle,  K.  W.,  634. 
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mmoDucroRT  notes. 

Some  promiixent  books  of  the  mouth  are  the  following,  the  num- 
bers in  parentheses  pelerring  to  the  full  entries  in  this  record :  Bruce, 
Psychology  and  parenthood  (722) ;  Dickinson,  Music  and  the  higher 
ediioaticm  (784) ;  Wisconsin  state  board  of  public  affairs,  Conditions 
and  needs  of  Wisconsin's  normal  schools  (761) ;  Deming,  Yale  yes- 
terdays (766) ;  SkarpksB,  The  American  college  (776) ;  Wisconsin 
state  board  of  public  affairs.  Survey  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(779) ;  Horn,  Participation  of  pupils  in  class-room  recitations  (793) ; 
Mills,  American  school  building  standards  (799) ;  Lee,  Play  in  educa- 
tion (810) ;  Cope,  Religious  education  in  the  family  (824). 

Vol.  1,  no.  2,  June  191&,  of  the  new  periodical.  Immigrants  in 
America  review,  published  quarterly  by  the  Committee  for  immi- 
grants in  America,  95  Madison  avenue,  New  York  city,  contains 
among  its  contributions  the  following  articles  of  special  interest: 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  teaching  foreign-speaking  men,  by  Peter  Roberts, 
p.  18-98 ;  Schools  in  temporary  construction  oanq^s,  by  Jane  K  Rob- 
bins,  p.  28-80;  The  city's  reep<msibility  to  the  immigrant,  by  Ray- 
mond E.  Cole,  p,  86-41;  Survey  of  adult  immigrant  education,  by 
H.  H.  Wheaton,  specialist  in  the  education  of  immigrants,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  education,  p.  42-66. 

With  this  issue,  the  record  suspends  publication  for  the  months  of 
July  and  August.    The  next  number  will  appear  in  September. 

Only  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  available  for 
free  distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  here  listed  may  ordi- 
narily be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly 
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or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  fnHn 
the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organizaticm. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Educaticm,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBUCATIONS  OF  ASSOOAHONSL 

688.  Assoelatioii  of  eoUtg%B  and  seocmdarj  schools  of  the  Southem  stain. 

Proceediiigs  of  tbe  twentietli  asnual  meedng  .  .  .  UniytfBitsr  of  Vir- 
ginia, October  22-28,  1914.  NashTille,  Tenn.,  PubUahing  house  of  the 
Methodist  Bpiacopal  diurch.  South.  100  p.  8*.  (B.  B.  Yonng,  secre- 
tary, VanderfoUt  uniyersity,  NashTiUe,  Tenn.) 

CoBtains:  1.  J.  C.  Walk«r:  Tbe  profeMional  itandliig  of  tetcbert,  p.  80-39. 
2.  BUsabeth  A.  Colton:  Report  of  ttie  oommlttee  on  ttie  Junior  college  problem, 
p.  40-40.  8.  F.  P.  Keppel:  Bconomy  of  time  In  college  edocetlon,  p.  60-54.  4. 
T.  8.  Baker:  The  place  and  miasion  of  the  private  school,  p.  57-67.  5.  W.  H. 
DaTla:  Ways  and  meana  of  increasing  the  efflclencj  of  the  private  secondary 
schools,  p.  6S-74.  6.  A.  L.  HaU-Qnest:  Educational  yalnes  and  American  needs, 
p.  75-01.    7.  W.  8.  Learned:  The  teadier's  colleague,  p.  02-105. 

689.  Illinois  state  teachers'  associatiaii.    Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  sixtieth 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  htid  at  Springfield,  IlL,  December  2IK^  1918. 
192  p.      8*.    (Q.  W.  Gonn,  jr.,  secretary,  Woodstock,  IlL) 

Contains:  1.  F.  G.  Blair:  From  ehanee  to  certainty  in  education,  p.  88-41. 
2.  W.  P.  Morgan :  Is  there  any  scienee  in  education,  p.  68-61.  8.  Bugane  DaTcn- 
port:  Blending  the  technical  and  the  non-technical  In  education,  p.  65-7L  4. 
L.  D.  Ooffman:  The  rating  of  teachm,  p.  82-88.  5.  W.  P.  Morgan:  Vocational 
education,  p.  100-4.  6.  H.  J.  Barton:  The  classics  In  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  Middle  West,  p.  108-12.  7.  W.  B.  Owen:  Moral  education  In  tbe 
high  school,  p.  120-24.  8.  Zonla  Baker :  A  need  of  a  stronger  and  more  rigorous 
professional  spirit  among  hi|^  school  teachers,  p.  124-28.  9.  C  H.  Johnston: 
Education  and  the  emotions,  p.  128-81.  10.  C.  B.  Allen:  The  place  of  ttie 
humanities  In  education,  p.  184-80.  11.  C.  B.  Holley :  The  best  beginning  age,  p. 
151-55.  12.  C.  L.  Harlan :  Relation  of  else  of  classes  to  schootrobm  effldancF*  P- 
165-61.  18.  C.  H.  Taylor:  Comparison  of  the  arithmetical  abilities  of  ntial  and 
city  school  children,  p.  161-64.  14.  W.  H.  Packard:  The  attitude  of  the  school 
toward  the  teaching  of  ses  hygiene,  p.  178-79. 

690.  Iowa  state  teadiers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  sixtieth  annual  ses- 

sion .  .  .  held  at  Des  Moines^  Iowa,  Noyember  5-7,  1914.    196  p.    8*. 

(O.  B.  Smith,  secretary,  Indianola,  Iowa.) 

Contains :  1.  X  B.  Stout :  Tests  of  educational  achiereDient,  p.  27-86.  2.  A.  M. 
Deyoe :  Public  school  aetiTities  In  Iowa,  p.  86-51.  '  8.  O.  M.  Wilson :  Tbe  mean- 
ing of  the  school  surrey  to  the  dty  superintendent,  p.  59-64.  4.  W.  8.  Hendrix- 
son:  Vocational  focus  in  the  college  course,  p.  66-72.  5.  J.  C.  Reed:  The  train> 
ing  a  commercial  teacher  should  haye  and  what  be  should  be  expected  to  do,  p. 
124-81.  6.  Julia  W.  Ahbot:  The  relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
elementary  school,  p.  185-48. 

691.  Minnesota  edncational  association.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses 

of  the  fifty-second  annoal  meeting,  held  at  St  Paul,  Minn.,  Octob^  21-24, 
1914.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1915.  231  p.  8*.  (M.  B.  A.  News-letter,  toL  2, 
no.  1)  (B.  D.  Pennell,  secretary,  Minneapolis,  Minn.)    5  cents  postage. 

Contains:  1.  Henry  gussallo:  Tbe  new  .social  point  of  riew  In  education,  p. 
64-70.  2.  J.  B.  DaTis :  Vocational  and  moral  guidance  a  function  of  tbe  public 
schools,  p.  71-80.  8.  W.  T.  Foster:  The  professional  spirit,  p.  81-88.  4.  Theo- 
dore Boares :  Moral  education  and  world  peace,  p.  89-85.  5.  J.  B.  yreeman :  Tbo 
school  as  a  moral  force,  p.  06-101.  6.  Florence  Kelley:  School  children  who 
work,  p.  128-29.  7.  Cora  W.  Stewart :  Moonlight  schools  in  Kentucky,  p.  180-88. 
a  A.  B.  Koenig :  Suggestions  toward  standardlslnf  German  instruction,  p.  155-62. 
9.  G.  J.  Miller:  Bssentlals  of  modem  geography  and  criteria  for  their  detcffmiaa- 
tion,  p.  166-72.  10.  L.  L.  Brerly:  Relation  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the 
teacher,  p.  205-10.  11.  Caroline  Crawford:  The  place  and  Talue  of  the  dramatle 
arts  in  education,  p.  218-21. 
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OML  Xiflaoari  state  teadien'  association.  Proceedings  of  the  fifty-third  annual 
meeting  .  .  .  held  at  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  Noyember  12-14,  1914.  Bulletin 
Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  1,  nos.  1  and  2,  January,  April  1915. 
(B.  M.  Carter,  secretary,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.) 

CoDtalAt:  No.  1. — 1.  Herbert  Pryor:  The  MiMouri  school  rarrey,  p.  87-80. 
2.  B.  M.  Vlolette:  MlMourl  hiitory  in  the  schools,  p.  61-67.  8.  Bessie  M. 
Wtately :  The  orchestra  In  the  grade  school,  p.  74-76.  No.  2. — 4.  H.  W.  Foght : 
Bilcieney  and  prepsration  of  rural  school  teachers,  p.  10-18.  6.  W.  K.  Tate :  The 
rural  school  of  the  future,  p.  84-86.  6.  M.  A.  0*Rear :  What  are  the  essentials  In 
a  mral  school  course  of  eight  years,  p.  87-41.  7.  Q.  W.  ReaTls :  The  relation  of 
the  rural  school  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  p.  48-02.  8.  W.  K.  Tate :  Some  country 
schools  I  have  Tlsited,  p.  64-58.  0.  C  A.  Oreenf :  Desirable  changes  in  the 
present  organisation  of  the  public  schools — the  high  school,  p.  62-67.  10.  A.  W. 
Trettlen :  Differentiation  of  the  field  In  unirenities,  colleges  and  normal  schools  In 
the  training  of  teachers,  p.  72-78 

698.  North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly.    Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the 

thirty-first    annual    session  ...  at    Charlotte,    Noyember    25-28,    1914. 
Raleigh,  Bdwards  &  Broughton  printing  co.,  1916.    279  p.    8*.     (E.  B. 

Sams,  secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  0.) 

Contains:  1.  Marietta  L.  Johnson:  The  experiment  at  Fairhope,  p.  56-60. 
2.  Zebulon  Judd:  A  professional  standard  for  teachera,  p.  99-104..  8.  N.  W. 
Walker:  A  high  school  curriculum  without  a  foreign  language.  Can  such  a  cur- 
riculum be  constructed  that  will  put  high  school  graduates  into  North  CaroUna 
coUeges  without  condition T  If  not.  why  not?  p.  160-70.  4.  I.  C.  GrilBn : 
Normal  training  In  high  schools,  p.  195-200.  5.  Suggestions  for  the  training  of 
teachera  In  senloe — From  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher  [by]  Antoinette  Black, 
p.  200-2 ;  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  principal  [by]  J.  M.  Dayls,  p.  202-6 ;  From 
the  Tiewpoint  of  the  normal  school  [by]  R.  A.  Merrltt.  p.  205-7 ;  From  the  Tiew- 
point  of  the  college  [by]  H.  W.  Chase,  p.  207-8;  From  the  Tiewpoint  of  the 
state  department  of  education  [by]  N.  C.  Newbold,  p.  208-11.  6.  W.  8.  Pratt: 
The  problems  of  standardization,  p.  219-80.  7.  T.  P.  Harrison:  How  can  men 
be  ratalned  in  the  teaching  profession T  p.  283-38.  8.  N.  W.  Walker:  Permanent 
oertlflcates  for  professional  teachers,  p.  241-59. 
094.  Pennsjhranla  educational  association.  County  superintendents'  depart- 
ment.   Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  Decem* 

her  29^30,  1914.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  68 :  442-^,  April  1915. 

Contains:  1.  R.  O.  Welfling:  What  constitutes  a  standard  one-room  school? 
p.  442-44.  2.  F.  R.  Shsmbaugh:  Standards  in  the  recitation,  p.  444-47.  8. 
T.  A.  Bock:  Necessity  for  closer  soperrislon,  p.  447-50.  4.  Frank  Koehler: 
Professional  training  for  young  teachers,  p.  450-53.  6.  I.  H.  Mauser :  How 
•hall  we  get  professionally  trained  teachera  In  the  schools?  p.  454-56.  6.  Orton 
Lowe:  Importance  of  rural  schools  of  methods,  p.  466-50.  7.  T.  8.  Dayls:  How 
to  ke^  pupils  la  school,  p.  459-61. 
696.  Pennsylvania  educational  association.  Department  of  eitj  and  borough 
superintendents.  Proceedings  of  the  thirty-fifth  annual  session  at  Har- 
risburg, December  29-SO,  1914.    Pennoylyania  school  journal,  68 :  431-41, 

April  1915. 

Contains:  1.  C.  F.  Hoban:  The  salary  question,  p.  481-82.  2.  G.  B.  Zerfoos: 
The  grading  of  pupils,  p.  488-85.  8.  F.  W.  Wright:  Waste  or  by-product  from 
our  elementary  schoolSb  p.  485-89.  4.  I.  B.  Bush:  Bffldency  tests  as  applied  to 
the  work  of  the  pubUc  schools,  p.  440-41. 
696.  Pennsylvania.  University.  Schoolmen's  week.  Papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ings, April  ia-17, 1915.    Old  Penn,  13 :  997-1048,  Biay  8, 1915. 

Contains:  1.  J.  B.  Smith:  The  rural  school  and  rural  life,  p.  998-1000.  2. 
N.  C  Schaeffer :  More  money  for  public  schools,  p.  1000-1002.  8.  T.  H.  Brlggs : 
The  Junior  high  school.  Its  advantages  and  disadTantages,  p.  1002-7.  4.  Qeorge 
Wheeler:  The  adaptability  of  the  junior  high  school  to  large  cities,  p.  1007.  5. 
P.  H.  Harbold:  Minimum  standards  for  beginning  teachera  in  rural  schools  of 
PennsylTania,  p.  1008-9.  6.  G.  M.  Philips:  The  normal  schools  as  agencies  for 
the  preparation  of  rural  teachera,  p.  1010-12.  7.  H.  W.  Foght:  Rural  teacher 
training  through  secondaiy  schools,  p.  1012-15.  8.  H.  W.  Foght:  Course  of 
study  In  the  rural  schools,  p.  1015-16;  Discussion,  p.  1016-18.  9.  J.  W.  Sweeney: 
The  county  vs.  the  township  as  the  local  unit  of  school  administration  In  Penn- 
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•ylTaola,  p.  lOia-20.  10.  A.  C.  MoMhaB :  The  rtifttt^  admitftffM  of  tk«  tows- 
Btalp  and  the  county  unit  of  organlsatioii  for  «ch#ol  ailiiiliilstraiioa»  p.  102S-2tt. 
11.  C.  N.  Kendall:  What  ahovld  go  into  a  eitj  auperintendenrs  reports  p. 
1026-80;  Discussion,  p.  1030-82.  12.  0.  P.  Cornman:  Btandardlsation  of  ednct* 
tlonal  records  and  reports,  p.  1082-84.  18.  J.  H.  Tan  Sictie:  Indhrldnal  n. 
mass  teaching  In  the  elementary  achools,  p.  1084-85.  14.  Barlan  Updegraff :  Us 
meaenrement  of  the  progress  of  pnplli  thn>Qgli  the  school,  p.  1085-86^ 
697.  South  Dakota  educational  assodatloii.  Proceedings  of  the  tblrty-second 
annual  session.  Held  at  DeadwooO,  October  21-23,  1914.  Mitchell,  &  D.. 
Published  by  the  Bxecutive  commUtoa  317  p,  S".  (J.  G.  Llndsegr,  secre- 
tary, Mitchell,  S.  D.) 

Contains :  1.  W.  I.  Early :  A  factor  of  educational  effldency*  P>  42-Bl.  2.  C  H. 
Lugg:  State  enpertntendent  of  pnbltc  instruction,  p.  62-61.  8.  Lilly  IL  1. 
Boiresen:  Orgtnlsatfon  of  high  B<diool  nbrartes,  p.  101-7.  4.  B.  B.  McProod: 
The  interdependence  of  the  high  school  and  the  college,  p.  118-90.  5.  E.  K. 
Byerly :  The  oniTerslty  and  the  state,  p.  121-27.  C  B.  C.  Sender :  Bow  may  we 
increase  the  number  of  eighth  grade  graduates  7  p.  138-41.  7.  W.  F.  Bnahnell: 
The  relation  of  the  school  teacher  to  the  physician,  p.  187-96.  8.  D.  Mae  MiUert 
Cooperation  of  music  superrlsor  and  teachers,  p.  226-38.  9.  Loretta  licElhurry: 
Aim  and  scope  of  a  state  course  of  stndy  in  sewing  fbr  rural  and  elementary 
schools,  p.  24&-52. 

EDUCATIONAL  mSTORT. 

6^  Hierl,  Ernsts    Die  entstehung  der  neuen  schule;  geschichtllche  grandltgen 

der  pUdagogik  der  gegenwart    Ldpaig  and  Berlin,  B.  G.  Tenbner,  1914. 

211  p.    8'. 

A  hook  which  leads  the  reader  to  a  real  understanding  of  the  personal  and 

impersonal  factors  which  hare  worked  toward  the  creation  of  **  the  new  schooL** 

While  the  historical  account  is  confined. to  German  education,  the  general  featurei 

of  the  educational  moTement  depicted  and  the  conduaions  drawn  are  of  onlferstl 

•    signlflcance  and  application. 

609.  Jeraegan,  Marcua  W.    The  beginnings  of  ptiMe  educaUon  in  New  Bngland. 

School  review,  23 :  819-aO,  May  1916. 

An  interesting  historical  sketch.    Effects  of  enyironment  and  general  economle 
conditions  in  molding  education  in  New  England. 

700.  Kerschensteiner,  Oeorg.     FtUuende  pftdagogen  der  gegenwart  fiber  sicb 

selbst    II.  Zwansig  Jahre  im  aehnlaafBiclitsaiiit    Bin  HIekbUck.    Ardii? 
fiir  p&dagoglk.    I.  tell.    Die  pftdagoglsche  praxis,  S :  9T-118,  February  191& 
Kerschensteiner's  retrospect  of  his  woik. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  C0NE»TY0N8. 

701.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    School  smreya    Sehool  and  society,  1 :  677-81,  April 

24,  1916. 

Takes   up   the   surrey    moyement   and   the   definite   charaetartatlcs  of   achool 
suryeys. 

702.  Bobbitt,  John  Franklin.    The  San  Antonio  public  school  system;  a  eat- 

vey  conducted  by  J.  F.  Bobbitt    San  Antonio,  Tez.«  'nie  San  Antonio 
sehool  board,  1915.    iv,  257  p.    dlagrs.    8*. 

703.  Gbtst,   PauL    Wissenschaft  und   ausw&rtige   kulturpoUtlk.    Akademlscbe 

rundschau,  3:228-37,  April  1916. 

An  account  of  the  work,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  **  Deutach-Stld- 
amerikanische  Instltut,*'  founded  1912,  at  Aachen. 

704.  Hardy,  Edward  L.    The  elementary  school  and  the  financial  situatian  in 

California.    Sierra  educational  news,  ll:224-34»  April  1915. 

706.  Murray,  Gilbert.    German  scholarsliip.    Quarterly  review  (London).  223: 

330-39,  April  1916. 

One  of  a  series  of  articles  on  German  **  kultur.**'  Says:  "In  she«r  strmlcht- 
forward  professional  erudition  Germany  easily  leads  the  way."  Potnta  o«t  dif- 
ferences between  English  and  German  Intellectualiam. 
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706.  National  edacatlon  and  tbe  war.     School   world   (London),  17:161-69, 

May  1W5. 

A  vjmpoftiom  dealing  with  «7item8  of  eduoatloB  which  hare  been  ballt  up  by 
the  belllgereat  oattoBs,  eepeclally  the  Brttlah  and  Qennaii  systems.  Effects 
upon  matloaal  character,  etc 

707.  K5tzel,  KarL     Das  heutige  Russland.  Znr  entwickelungsgeachichte  der 

russlschen  aeele.     Deutsche  mndschau,  41:92-118,  21^-39,  April,  May, 

1915. 

An  understanding  and  sjrmpathetic  interpretation,  historical  in  form,  of  the 
social,  intellectual,  and  spiritnal  life  of  Rnssla. 

708.  Uditer,  Johannes.    Weltkrieg  und  erzlehungsreform.    Arbeltsschule,  29: 

11-20,  January  1915. 

One  of  the  more  sane  and  thoughtful  articles  on  the  alms  of  education  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  European  war. 

709.  Sargeant,  Ide  G.    Vermont  and  the  Carnegie  survey.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 81 :  508-11,  May  13,  1915. 

The  writer  In  this  article  criticises  Dr.  Prltchett  for  his  words  on  the  Ver- 
mont altnatioB  which  appeared  in  the  North  Amertean  review  for  April. 

710.  Schremmer  Wilhelm.     Was  lehrt  uns  der  krlge?     Neue  bahnen,   26: 

280-85,  April  1915. 

The  war  prores  the  need  of,  1,  obedience ;  2,  Ideals ;  8,  the  '*  elnheitsschule  " : 
'*  a  genuine  national  education  buUt  from  the  foundation  up,  and  recognizing 
the  unity  of  the  people  and  the  equality  of  all  dtlsens  ** ;  4,  the  recognition  that 
taere  are  educators  besides  the  school ;  6,  the  physical  fitness  of  youth. 

711.  Walzel,  Oskar.    Zukunftsaufgaben  deutscher  kultur.    Internationale  mo- 

natsschrift  fOr  wlssenschaft,  kunst,  und  technik,  9:687-714,  March  1915. 
An  interpretation  of  the  German  mind  by  one  of  the  leading  historians  of 
German  Uterature. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

712.  Bachman,  Frank  P.    Tbe  quality  of  instruction  versus  the  subject-matter 

0t  instruction,    mementary  school  journal,  15:491-97,  May  1915. 

Dlacuases  the  flndlags  of  school  surreys  recently  nuide;  causes  assigned  for 
poor  Instruction ;  and  Intimations  of  a  more  basic  cause.  Takes  up  subject  of 
textbooks  on  history.  Form  of  teaching  grayitates  toward  "the  level  of  appeal 
to  memory  and  mechanical  drill." 

713.  Conrad,  Otto.    Die  hnherbildung  der  rasse  als  aufgabe  der  p&dagogik. 

Deutsche  schule,  19 :  22-27,  January  1915. 

Sketches  the  pedagogical  ideas  of  Jean  Marie  Guyau  as  expounded  In  his 
book  **Aaucatlon  et  herMlti*'  (1887)  and  compares  Guyau's  social  standpoint 
with  the  IndlTldnaltotic  standpoint  of  Nietssche. 

714.  Gansbergr,  Fritz.    Grnndgedanken  der  modemen  pttdagoglk.    Neue  bahnen, 

26 :  169-76,  January/February  1915. 

An  exposition  of  the  fundamental'  principles  of  modern  pedagogy — dictated  by 
the  needs  of  modem  society,  but  as  yet  far  too  little  realised  In  educational 
practice. 
716.  Htekon,  MUx.    La  pMagogle  de  Ptoiut  d'aprte  de  nouveauz  documents. 
(1*'  article.)     Revue  pMagogique,  66:129^44,  March  1915. 

716.  Kaufmann,  Paul.    Die  grnndgedanken  der  pttdagogik  Fr.  W.  Foersters — 

Dorstellung  and  beurteilung.     Pttdagogische  warte,  22:235-40,  2S7-92, 

March  15,  April  1,  1915. 

Paper  says:  *'To  the  Intellectual  ism,  unlTersallsm,  and  'politldsm*  (oyer- 
stressing  of  the  idea  of  the  state  and  subordination  of  the  IndWldual)  of  Hegel, 
contemporary  pedagogical  reform  opposes  demands  for  the  arbeltsschule,  for 
art  education,  for  IndlTlduallstlc  and  moral  pedagogy.  Fr.  W.  Foerester  Is  the 
representatlye  of  this  tendency." 

717.  Lincoln,  Lillian  L     Everyday  pedagogy,  with  special  application  to  the 

rural   school.     Boston,    New    York    [etc.]    Glnn    and   company    [1915] 
vill,  810  p.    12*. 
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718.  Wapler, .    Die  frage  nacb  elnem  einbeltllchen  ziel  der  erxieliiiiig  \m 

hinblick  auf  die  spannungen  nnd  gegencdltze  im  modernen  knltiirl^wiL 

Pftdagogiscbe  warte,  22:189-98,  March  1,  1915. 

A  philosophical  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  a  coherent  aim  of  educatloa, 
alive  to  the  "winds  of  doctrine*'  and  "streams  of  tendency**  of  eoatemporvj 
times. 

719.  Warstatt,  WillL    Der  geist  des  Pfadfinders  und  Wandenrogels.    S&eniaim, 

heft  12 :  426-32.  February  1915. 

"Among  the  edocatire  forces  outside  of  family  and  school  which  hare,  within 
recent  times,  exerted  an  influence  upon  [Qerman]  youth,  two  are  among  thost 
of  first  rank :  the  *  Pfadflnderbund/  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  '  Wandenrogd ' 
upon  the  other.** 

The  author  draws  an  acutely  and  philosophically  concaiTed  distinction  between 
the  two  organisations  with  respect  to  the  spirit  that  informs  them. 

720.  WillB,  E.  V.    The  educational  theories  of  Frledrlch  Nietzsche.    Virgiiili 

journal  of  education,  8:427-30,  April  1916. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

721.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    A  measuring  scale  for  ability  in  spelling.    New  York 

city.  Division  of  education,  Russell  Sage  foundation   [1915]  58p.  fold, 
chart    12'. 

722.  Bruce,  H.  Addington.    Psychology  and  parenthood.    New  York,  Dodd, 

Mead  &  company,  1915.    293p.    12**. 

Reviews  and  unifies,  in  non-technical  language,  the  findings  of  modem  psy- 
chology which  bear  especially  on  the  laws  of  mental  and  moral  growth.  Anther 
maintains  that  by  making  certain  reforms.  It  is  entirely  feasible  to  develop 
mental  and  moral  vigor  In  the  mass  of  manlclnd  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

723.  Oell^rier,  L.    La  lutte  pour  la  v^raclt^  (Hygiene  de  la  v^radt^.    Tralte- 

ment  du  mensonge).    l&iucation,  7:  10-24,  March  1915. 
A  psychological  and  pedagogical  study  of  chUdren'a  lies. 

724.  Hintermann,  O.    Die  untersuchungen  des  psychologischen  institutes  fiber 

die  geistlge  entwlckelung  der  schulkinder.    Pestalozsiaiium,  n.  f.,  12 :  1-0, 

January  1915. 

States  conclusions  of  psychological  investigations  conducted  at  the  psy^ologl* 
cal  institute  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  as  follows:  1.  The  development  of  tba 
number  concept  in  children  (K.  Brandenberger.  Die  sahlauffassnng  beim  schol- 
kinde.  Beitrilge  sur  pttdagogischen  forschung,  hrsg.  v.  Brahn  and  DOmlg. 
Leipzig  1914).  2.  The  development  of  the  faculty  of  judgment.  8.  Learning 
to  read  according  to  the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods.  4.  The  development  of 
space  perception.  5.  The  course  of  study  in  natural  adenoes  in  the  upper 
grades  (7th  and  8th  classes). 

725.  Simpson,  B.  B.    Reliability  of  estimates  of  general  intelligence,  with  ap- 

plications to  api)ointment8  to  positions.     Journal  of  educational   psy- 
chology, 6 :  211-20,  April  1915. 

**An  experimental  study  of  the  ranlclng  of  college  graduates,  and  a  suggested 
application  of  the  method  to  the  work  of  college  appointment  bureaus  In  tbm 
task  of  recommending  men  for  positions." 

SPEaAL  METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

726.  T.,  M.    Le  dn^matographe  un  danger  intellectuel  et  moral  pour  Tenfanoe : 

&  proiK)s  d'une  enqu^te  r^cente.    Education,  7 :  39-38,  March  1915. 

R«sum4  of  a  brochure  by  Vital  Plas,  **  L'Knfant  et  le  cinema,"  Bruasels,  1914, 
which  Is  based  upon  an  International  inquiry  by  the  8ocl€t4  beige  de  pMotechnle 
on  the  intellectual  and  moral  effects  of  the  "  movies/*  The  findings  and  oon- 
cluslons  of  the  inquiry  were  published  in  the  Revue  de  p€dotechnle. 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

727.  AMocUtion  of  high  school  teachers  of  English  of  New  York  city.    Re- 

ports  of  committees.    Balletln  XVI,  May  1915.    S&p.    8"". 

Cootalas:  1.  B.  T.  Congdon:  Bobm  forma  of  <HM>ptratioii  In  Esgllah  compost- 
tlon  teaching,  p.  3-0.  2.  Report  of  the  committee  on  co-operation,  p.  9-18.  8. 
G.  P.  F.  Holiaon:  Co-operation  between  Rngllah  and  Latin,  p.  19-22.  4.  J.  E. 
Peabody:  Co-operation  between  English  and  biology,  p.  22-25.  6.  Mande  M. 
Franlc:  Report  of  the  committee  on  literature  In  the  high  school,  p.  31-87.  S. 
Report  of  the  committee  on  public  speaking  and  dramatic*,  p.  4&-49. 

728.  Association  of  historj  teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  in  1914  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  New 
York,  N.  Y.  No.  12.  105p.  8".  (Edgar  Dawson,  secretary,  Hunter  col- 
lege. New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  C  N.  Kendall:  The  teaching;  ot  local  history  in  the  schools,  p. 
9-17;  Discussion,  p.  17-18.  2.  A.  C.  Howland :  The  teaching  of  military  his- 
tory In  the  schools,  p  28-81.  8.  8.  B.  Howe:  Should  military  history  be  taught  in 
our  schools  and  colleges?  p.  82-37.  4.  J.  H.  Latan4:  The  signiflcance  of  local 
history,  p.  38-43.  5.  William  Falrley :  History  teachers  for  secondary  schools, 
p.  69-79;  Discussion,  p.  79-92. 

729.  Music  supervisors'  national  conference.     Eighth  annual  meeting  at  Pitts- 

burgh, March  22-20,  1915.    A  summariaed  report  of  the  sessions.    School 

music,  16:19-M,  March-April  1915. 

Contains:  1.  Earl  Barnes:  The  relation  of  rhythmic  eserdses  to  moslc,  p. 
26-26,  28,  80.  2.  P.  P.  Claxton :  The  place  of  music  in  national  education, 
p.  60,  32,  84,  86.  8.  K.  W.  Gehrfcens:  Ultiauito  ends  In  public  school  music, 
p.  44,  46,  48,  60. 

730.  Abhott,  Allan.    A  course  of  study  in  ESnglish  for  a  metropolitan  academic 

high  school.    Teachers  college  record,  16 :  lB-31,  May  1915. 

A  study  In  the  deyelopment  of  a  course  of  study  to  meet  particular  social 
needs.  The  course  outlined  In  the  article  was  planned  and  In  Its  main  features 
carried  out  in  the  Horace  Mann  high  school  during  the  winters  of  1912-1914. 

781.  Bate>  W«  G.    An  experiment  in  teadiing  a  course  in  elementary  sociology. 

School  review,  23:831-40,  May  1915. 

A  high  school  course  la  sociology  and  social  problema.  Satisfactory  results 
attained  In  Mankato  high  school,  Minnesota.    Glres  an  outline  of  the  course. 

732.  Chandler,  Frank  W.    A  creative  approach  to  the  study  of  literature.    Bug- 

Ush  Journal,  4 :  281-91,  May  1915. 

The  author  baa  been  conducting  a  course  In  Uterary  appreciation  at  .he 
Uniyerslty  of  Cincinnatt  He  aasigns  for  study  yarious  types  of  literature  and 
the  pupils  gife  oral  and  written  reports  on  what  they  have  read.  They  en- 
dearcr  to  express  the  spirit  of  the  poems  they  haye  read  In  Terses  of  their  own. 
**  Critical  Interpretation  and  apprecistlye  creation  complement  each  other.'* 

733.  Cimrad,  Otto.     Tr.  W.  Foerster's  idee  der  staatsbUrgerlicben  erziehung. 

Zeitscbrift  fOr  lateinlose  hOhere  schulen,  26 :  71-77,  February  1915. 

A  brief  exposition  and  a  criticism  of  the  leading  ideas  expounded  by  Foerster 
in  his  book:  **  BtaatsbOrgerllche  erslefanng.  Prinslplenfragen  polltlscher  ethtk 
und  polltlscher  pidagoglk.*'    2d  ed.  1914. 

734.  Dickinson,   Edward.    Music  and  the  higher  education.    New   York,  O. 

Scribner*s  sons,  1915.    234  p.    12''. 

COMTBMTS. — Prelude:  In  a  college  moslc  room. — 1.  The  college  and  the  fine 
arts. — 2.  Music  In  the  college. — 3.  Teacher  and  critic:  his  preparation  and  his 
method. 

735.  Dunn,  Arthur  William.    By  what  standard  shall  we  judge  tlie  ralue  of 

civic  education?    Boston  teachers  news  letter,  3:4-10,  May  1915. 
Read  before  the  American  institute  of  Instruction,  July  1914. 

736.  Oammans,  Harold  W.    Tbe  pupil  who  fails  in  secondary  school  English; 

how  to  teach  bim.    Education,  35 :  565-70,  May  1915. 

Continued  from  February  number.  Value  of  supplementary  reading  to  arouse 
Interest,  etc. 
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737.  Handschin,  Charles  H.    Problems  In  teaching  modem  langnagesL    Bdoca- 

tion,  35:597-600,  May  1910. 

Adyocates  exercisea  in  direct  method  based  oa  the  text;  alio  testa  deallag 
with  the  beat  aathora. 

738.  Hosic,  James  Fleming.    The  essentials  of  composition  and  grammar. 

School  and  society,  1:581-87,  April  24,  1916. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  super  la  tendence  of  the  National  eda< 
cation  association,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Febmary  26,  1916. 

Discusses  the  different  scales  and  tests  in  composition  snd  grammar. 

739.  Latham,  Azubah  J.    The  making  of  a  festiyal,  with  some  account  of  the 

Teachers  college  festivals  of  1914  and  1915.     Teachers  college  record, 
16 :  44-eO,  May  1915. 

740.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.,  and  Brown,  Edith.    History  for  prevocatlonal  boya 

Elementary  school  journal,  15:463-75,  .lay  1915. 

Ontlinea  coarse  of  study,  porport  being  to  give  children  an  elementary  appre- 
ciation of  the  eyolutlon  of  the  worker,  particularly  an  understanding  of  the 
organisations  of  labor  and  capital  as  they  exist  today,  and  kindred  topics. 

Glyes  list  of  references :  p.  474-75. 

741.  Mackie,  Bansom  A.     The  value  of  history.    Education,  35:  560-64,  May 

1915. 

Discusses  the  purpose  and  value  of  teaching  history. 

742.  Walker,  N.  W.    High  school  pui^s  tested  on  spelling.    North  OaroUna 

high  school  bulletin,  6 :  70-76,  AprU  1915. 

A  test  conducted  In  the  high  schools  of  North  Carolina.  Gives  the  words  used 
and  the  per  cent  of  Umes  each  word  was  spelled  correctly. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

743.  McBrien,  J.  L.    Ideals  in  rural  education.    Arkansas  teacher,  8:  2-4. 

May  1915. 

744. Teacher-training  for  rural  schools  in  public  high  schools  of  the 

United    States.       American    school    board   journal,    50:30.    32,    34-^ 

May  1915. 

Also  in  Bfissourl  school  Journal,  82 :  204-10,  May  1015. 

745.  Osbom,  Harriet  B.    The  improyement  of  rural  school  grounds  and  in- 

teriors.   Education,  35 :  555-59.  May  1915. 

Enough  land  should  be  provided  for  a  school  garden  and  a  suitable  playground. 
Adrocates  closer  relations  between  the  school  and  the  grange. 

746.  Uriot,  G.     La  depopulation  des  campagnes.    Ses  causes.    L*6cole  pent-elle 

y  porter  remMe?    Revue  pMagoglque,  66:145-56,  March  1915. 

*'  To  accomplish  this  delicate  task  *' — of  staying  depopulation  of  the  rural 
districts  through  emigration  to  the  city  and  through  decline  of  the  birthrate — 
"it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  himself  be  country -bred,  one  who  knows  and 
loyes  the  fields.*' 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

747.  Angell,  James  B.    The  junior  college  movement  in  high  schoola    School 

review,  23:289^302,  May  1915. 

Based  upon  data  obtained  from  nineteen  universities  and  seven  colleges* 
members  of  the  North  central  association,  or  institutions  of  like  character. 
Thinks  that  such  colleges  will  bring  opportunities  for  advanced  focatioaal 
training  to  thousands  of  students. 

748.  Douglass,   Aubrey  Augustus.    The  present  status  of  the  junior  bi^ 

school.    Pedagogical  seminary,  22:  252-74.  June  1915. 

749.  Hoblit,  Merritt  L.    The  high  school  unit:  quantity,  quality,  and  cred3t 

School  review,  23:303-6,  May  1916. 

Says  that  a  unit  of  high  school  work  Is  very  dUBcult  to  define  in  any  other 
than  a  quantitative  way. 
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760.  b^Us,  Alexander.    A  fundamental  problem  In  the  reorganization  of  the 

high  echooL    School  review,  23 :  807-18,  May  1915. 

Sajg  that  the  alz-year  bigh  Mhool  plan  will  aolye  many  of  the  perplexing 
problems  In  icbool  organliatlon,  most  of  wblch  center  around  tbe  leyentb  and 
eightb  gradea  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

751. .    The  socialization  of  the  high  school.    Teachers  college  record,  16: 

1-12,  May  1915. 

752.  Puncheon,  Katharine  B.    High  school  progrramme  of  studies:  constants 

and  electlvee.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  63 :  477-81,  May  1915. 

The  writer  Is  convinced  that  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  accomplish 
more  on  a  rather  carefnlly  prescribed  course  of  study,  wisely  and  judiciously  ad- 
ministered. Thinks  that  to  open  a  system  of  free  election  or  even  comparatively 
free  election  to  high  school  students  cannot  bring  good  results. 

753.  Snedden,  David.    High  schools— new  and  old.    School  and  society,  1: 

621-26,  May  1,  1915. 

Notes  of  an  address  given  by  Commissioner  David  Snedden,  of  Massachusetts, 
before  the  Philadelphia  high  school  teachers*  association,  March  20,  1915. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

754.  Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth.    University  departments  and  schools  of  educa- 

tion.   Old  Penn,  13 :  943^6,  April  24,  1915. 

Lecture  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  education  of  the  Unl' 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

756.  Green,  Clyde  C.    The  promotion  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  effi- 
ciency.   Journal  of  education,  81 :  482-88,  May  6,  1915. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  educa- 
tion association,  February  1015. 

Also  In  School  and  society,  1 :  705-0,  May  16,  1916. 

756.  Hodgson,  Elizabeth.    Equal  salaries  for  men  and  women  teachers.    Eklu- 

caUon,  35 :  571-77,  May  1915. 

Says  that  equal  salaries  for  men  and  women  almost  **  Inevitably  means  lower- 
ing the  present  level  for  men,  driving  Into  other  work  many  of  the  best  ones  now 
teaching.*'  Cites  sociological  reasons  for  employing  more  male  teachers  In  gram- 
mar and  secondary  schools. 

767.  Meierhofer,  Hans.    Morbiditttt  nnd  mortalitttt  der  l^rer.    Schwelzerische 

blfttter  fQr  schulgesondheitspflege  nnd  kinderschuts,  18 :  49-52,  April  1915. 

statistics  gathered  in  Zurich,  1912,  1018,  and  1014,  which  give  occasion  for 
Interesting  comparisons  and  conclusions.  Age  and  sex  of  teachers  are  considered 
as  Important  factors. 

758.  Moore,  V.  B.    Legal  rights  of  patrons  and  teachers  in  public  schools. 

School  and  home,  7 :  8-9,  May  1915. 

Considers  the  authority  of  the  teacher  under  three  headings:  Authority  at  the 
school ;  Authority  on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  and.  Authority  at  home. 

750.  National  council  of  teachers  of  English.    Preparation  of  high-school 

teachers  of  ESngUsh.    A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  National  council  of 

teachers  of  English.    Bnglish  journal,  4 :  828-^2,  May  1915. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  high-school  teachers  of  Ihigllsb.  This  report 
presents  the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  returned  questionnaires. 

700.  Strong,  Edward  X.,  fr.    Teacher  training.    School  and  society,  1 :  587-93, 

April  24,  1915. 

Read  before  Section  L  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science^  Philadelphia,  December  80,  1914. 

761.  Wisconsin.    State  board  of  public  affairs.    Conditions  and  needs  of  Wis- 

consin's normal  schools.  Report  of  cooperative  survey,  by  A.  N.  Farmer, 
director.  Issued  by  the  State  board  of  public  affairs,  December,  1914. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Democrat  printing  company,  state  printer  [1914]  658  p. 
fold,  maps,  dlagrs.    8^. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

762.  American  association  of  collegiate  reeristrars.    Proceedings  of  tlie  fiftli 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  Richmond,  Va.,  Febmary  24-26,  1914.    licxlngtcm, 

Ky.,  The  University  press.     72  p.     8'.     (Miss  Mary  Scott,  secretary, 

Galesburg,  HI.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  M.  Mann:  Shoald  the  registrar  determhie  the  kind  and 
amount  of  advanced  credit  that  an  applicant  shall  receive  on  the  basts  of 
college  work  done  elsewhere?  p.  9-18.  2.  A.  H.  Bspenshade:  The  best  way  to 
deal  with  applicants  who  have  been  **  dropped  **  by  other  colleges  (a)  for  poor 
scholarship  (b)  for  misconduct,  p.  13-23.  3.  C.  M.  McConn:  The  question  of 
statistics.  What  statistics  should  be  kept  by  a  registrar's  office,  and  what 
provision  should  be  made  for  publishing  them,  p.  25-35.  4.  A.  A.  Bacon: 
Should  the  registrar  in  a  small  college  be  a  teaching  member  of  the  faculty? 
p.  39-43.  6.  B.  H.  Davis :  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  should  the  registrar  be  a 
disciplinarian?  p.  52-54.  6.  A.  H.  Parrott:  Should  the  registrar  do  any  teach- 
ing?   What,  If  any,  benefits  are  to  be  gained  by  his  doing  so?  p.  54-57. 

763.  American  sociological  society.    Papers  and  proceedings,  ninth  annual 

meeting,   held  at   Princeton,  N.   J.,   December  2S-31,   1914.     VoL    IX. 

Freedom  of  communication.     Chicago,  IlL,  The  University  of  Chicago 

press  [1915]    202  p.    8^ 

Contains:  1.  U.  O.  Weatherly:  Freedom  of  teaching  in  the  United  States, 
p.  133-49.  2.  H.  8.  Pritchett :  Reasonable  restrictions  upon  the  scholar's  free- 
dom, p.  150-59.  3.  Discussion  by  F.  L.  McVey,  E.  B.  Gowln,  C.  C.  North,  Scott 
Nearing,  E.  A.  Ross,  B.  L.  Barp,  ICaurloe  Parmelee,  p.  159-68.  4.  Preliminary 
report  of  the  joint  committee  od  academic  freedom  and  academic  tcanre, 
p.  170-76.  5.  Report  of  the  committee  on  80cl<riogy  in  the  trainlag  of  teachers, 
p.  176-88. 

764.  Bourne,  Randolph  S.    Democracy  and  university  administration.    Educa- 

tional review,  49:465-60,  Biay  1916. 

Says  that  the  modem  university  is  confronted  with  the  same  proMems  as 
the  modern  state — the  '*  struggle  between  autocratic  officers  of  administration 
and  the  democratic  personnel  of  the  faculties  .  .  .  The  faculties  must  under- 
stand that  their  functloB  is  to  determine  the  educatloiuil  end  to  be  realised. 
The  officers  must  be  left  free  to  realise  it  with  the  machinery  they  find  advaa- 
tageous." 
76&.  Crawford,  William  H.    Place  and  function  of  the  denominational  college. 

Educational  review,  49:446-64,  May  1916. 

Says  there  are  signs  of  a  renaissance  of  the  denominational  ooUeges.  With 
secularism  at  full  tide,  there  Is  a  decided  need  for  such  institutions. 

766.  Deming;  Clarence.    Yale  yesterdays.    New  Haven,  Yale  university  press, 

1916.    xvi,  254  p.    lllus.    8"". 

Edited  by  members  of  the  author's  family,  with  a  foreword  by  Henry  W. 
Famam. 

767.  Dillard,  James  Hardy.    Colleges  and  democracy.    School  and  society,  1 : 

697-700,  May  15,  1915. 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  preponderating  Influences  about  our  colleges  are 
anti-democratic,  and  that  a  cliange  in  the  direction  of  rigidness  of  standard 
would  tend  to  restore  InteUectual  work  to  Its  proper  place  of  precedence,  and 
would  go  far  in  doing  away  with  influences  that  are  aristocratic  in  their 
tendency. 

768.  Graham,  Edward  Kidder.    Inaugural  address  at  the  University  of  North 

Carolina.    School  and  society,  1 :  61&-21,  May  1,  1916. 

Delivered  on  AprU  21,  1915,  on  the  occasion  of  the  author's  Installation  as 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Discusses  the  function  of  a  state  university. 

769.  Hall,  G.  Stanley.    Medieval  and  modem  universities.    Catholic  educa- 

tional review,  9 :  404-23,  May  1915. 

Also  in  Pedigogical  seminary,  22 :  275-89,  June  1915. 

Address  delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  th« 
Catholic  university  of  America. 
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770.  Jordan,  David  Starr.     Stanford's  foundation  ideals.    School  and  society, 
1 :  685-^,  May  15,  1915. 
Founders'  day  address,  deliyered  by  Clmneellor  Jordan,  May  9,  1915.   • 
History  of  the  foundation  and  growth  of  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  unlyersity. 

77L  ICacbride,  Thomas  H.    Duplication  in  separate  schools  of  higher  learning, 

supported  by  the  state.     [Burlington,  Vt,  Free  press  printing  company, 

19151  20  p.    8". 

An  address  dellTered  before  the  National  association  of  state  untrerslties, 
Washington,  D.  C,  NoTember  10,  1914,  by  the  president  of  the  State  uniyerslty 
of  Iowa. 

772.  XcCormick,  8.  B.  Shall  the  denominational  or  independent  college  ask 
for  state  support?    Christian  student,  16:  49-48,  May  1915. 

Address  before  the  Association  of  American  colleges,  Chicago,  January  14-16, 
1915. 

Olyes  reasons  why  an  independent  or  denomliuttioaal  college  should  not  seelc 
or  accept  state  aid. 

778.  Massachnsetts.  Board  of  education.  Report  of  the  Board  of  education 
relatiye  to  the  establidunent  of  a  state  university.  Boston,  Wright  & 
Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1015.  43  p.  8^  ([Qeneral  court 
1915]  House  [Doc.]  no.  ^5.) 

774.  Beinsch,  Paul  8.    The  inner  freedom  of  American  intellectual  life.    North 

American  review,  201 :  733-42,  May  1915. 

The  free  development  of  scientlflc  teacblsg.  Cooperation  between  the  state 
governments  and  the  state  universities. 

776.  BchmidkunK,  Hans.    Akademische  weltpolltik.    AJcad^nische  randschau, 

8 :  255-^  April  1915. 

Discussion,  by  the  secretary  of  the  "Qesellschaft  fOr  hochschulpldagogik," 
of  a  number  of  reforms  and  extensions  of  Oerman  university  teaching.  Foreign 
experience  Is  utillied. 

776.  Shaipless,  Isaac    The  American  college.    Garden  City,  New  Yoilc.  Double- 

day,  Page  &  company,  1915.    iz,  221  p.    12^. 

The  object  of  this  book  Is  *'  to  give  to  the  general  reader  a  fair  idea,  hiding 
neither  blemishes  nor  virtues,  of  that  peculiarly  national  Institution,  the  Ameri- 
can college,  as  distinct  ftom  the  university  and  technological  school." 

777.  Stansell,  Charles  V.    Some  other  aspects  of  freshman  knowledge.    Forum, 

53 :  621-26,  May  1915. 

Says  that  education.  In  any  stage,  should  be  **  mental  discipline  induced  and 
supervised  by  men  of  rislon.**  Of.  article  by  Masseck  In  Forum,  62:  899-902, 
December  1914. 

778.  Taft,  William  H.    Address  before  the  Department  of  superintendence.  Na- 

tional education  association,  Cinclunati.     Southern  school  journal,  26: 

4-9,  May  1915. 

Advocates  enlarging  the  Bureau  of  education  Into  a  National  university. 

779.  Wisconsin.  -  State  board  of  public  affairs.     Report  upon  the  survey  of  the 

University  of  Wisconsin.     Madison,  Wis.,  State  board  of  public  aflTalrs 

[19151    957  p.    4'. 

Appendices:  W.  H.  Allen's  report  to  the  board,  B.  C.  Branson's  report  to  the 
board,  comment  by  committee  of  University  faculty  upon  report  of  Investigators. 

780. .    Survey  summary  re  University  of  Wisconsin,  containing  the 

poriion  thus  far  released  by  the  State  board  of  public  affairs  as  submitted 
December  1,  1914,  by  William  H.  Allen.  Madisou,  Wis.,  Wisconsin  effi- 
ciency bureau,  1915.    107  p.    8*. 

CoitTiNTS. — Scope  and  method  of  the  survey. — II.  What  Its  university  means  to 
Wisconsin. — III.  Earmarks  of  efllcieDcy  and  progreM. — Vf.  Opportunities  for  la- 
creasing  efficiency. 
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SCHOOL  ADBIINISTRATION. 

781.  Brown,  Oeorgra  A.    Boards  of  education  yersiia  school  boards.    School  and 

home  edacation,  S4: 322-25,  May  1915. 

Discusses  the  sabject  of  the  daal  system  of  administering  Tocatlonal  edoca- 
tion  and  the  place  of  a  board  of  education  in  a  democracy. 

782.  Carroll,  Charles.    School  law  of  Rhode  Island.    Providence,  E.  L.  Free- 

man CO.,  state  printers,  1914.     109  p.    8*.     (Rhode  Island  educational 

circulars) 

Contents. — chap.  I.  The  development  of  Bhode  Island  school  law.^-chap.  II. 
The  Rhode  Island  scho<d  system. — chap.  III.  Rhode  Island  school  law. 

783.  Luqueer,  Frederic  L.    Self-accounting  in  supervision.    Educational  review, 

49:460-68,  May  1915. 

Presents  a  record  blank  to  serve  in  developing  self-directed  efficiency. 

784.  Mathews,  John  M.    A  report  on  educational  administration,  prepared  for 

the  Efficiency  and  economy  committee,  created  under  tiie  autiiorlty  of 
the  48th  General  assembly,  state  of  Illinois.    [Ohicagol  1914.    83  p.    8". 

785.  Maxwell,  William  H.    How  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  school  or  a 

school  system?    American  school  board  journal,  50 :  11-12,  73-74,  May 

1915. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  superintendence.  National  education  a»o- 
elation,  February  27,  1015. 

The  writer  thinlu  that  owing  to  the  fact  "  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
segregate  the  influence  of  the  school,  the  home,  the  church,  and  society,  and  thai 
children  vary  enormously  in  ability,  it  foUows  that  there  is  no  absolute  test  of 
teachers*  work." 

786.  The  Minneapolis  schools  business  survey.    American  school  board  Joomalt 

50:21-22,  63-64,  May  1915. 

"  The  first  strictly  business  'survey  of  a  city  school  system  to  be  ondertaken, 
was  that  completed  in  February  in  Minneapolis.  This  survey  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  F.  S.  Staley,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  municipal  research  of  the  Minne- 
apolis civics  and  commerce  association  .  .  /* 

This  article  gives  a  summary  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
survey. 

787.  Moore,  Ernest  C.    The  administration  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York 

city.    Educational  review,  49 :  46^-88,  May  1915. 

An  able  critique  of  public-school  administration  in  New  York  city,  based  upon 
recent  investigations,  the  Moore  report,  and  the  Qoodnow-Howe  report 

788.  Pearse,  C.  G.     Gary,  the  city  which  has  se^i  a  great  light    American 

school,  1 :  104-7.  April  1915. 

An  account  of  the  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana. 

789.  Smith,  H.  P.    The  accounting  system  of  a  small  city  district    American 

school  board  journal,  50:15-16,  73,  May  1915. 

790.  Taylor,  Joseph  S.    Report  on  Gary  (Indiana)  schools.    Educational  re- 

view, 49:510-26,  May  1915. 

Says  that  the  Gary  plan  deserves  special  consideration  in  a  borough  like  the 
Bronx  (New  York  city)  where  school  congestion  is  a  serious  matter.  Declares 
emphatically  that  the  Gary  plan,  due  allowance  being  made  for  imperfsctloas, 
is  **  the  most  remarkable  educational  experiment  the  world  has  seen  slnoe 
PestaloBzL" 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

791.  Chancellor,  William  E.    Written  examinations :  the  scientific  view.    Jour- 

nal of  education,  81 :  451-56,  April  29,  1915. 

792.  Elliott,  Charles  Herbert    Variation  In  the  achievements  of  pupils;  a  stud> 

of  the  achievements  of  pupils  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades,  and  in 
classes  of  different  sizes.  New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Oolumbia 
university,  1914.    114  p.,  1  1.    diagrs.    8°. 

Thesis  (Ph.  D.) — Columbia  university,  1014. 

Published  also  as  Contributions  to  education*  Teachers  college,  Columbia  onl- 
verslty,  no.  72. 

BibUography :  p.  109-114. 
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798.  Horn,  Ernest.  Dlstrlbotion  of  opportunity  for  participation  among  the 
various  pupils  in  class-room  recitations.  New  York  city,  Teachers  col- 
lege, Columbia  university,  1914.    v,  40  p.,  1 1.    8'. 

Thetis  (Ph.  D.) — Columbia  imirerBity,  1014. 

PnbllBhed  also  aa  Contrtbatioiui  to  edacation,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, BO.  67. 

794.  Xelley,  Truman  Lee.    Educational  guidance ;  an  experimental  study  in  the 
analysis  and  prediction  of  ability  of  high  school  pupils.    New  York  city. 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1914.    vi,  116  p.,  1  L    diagrs.    8*. 
Thesis  (Ph.  D.) — Colombia  university,  1914. 

Published  also  as  Contributions  to  education,  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  no.  71. 

796.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.  Present  tendencies  in  supervised  study.  Bduca- 
tional  administration  and  supervision,  1 :  239-66,  April  1915. 

796.  Pittenger,  Benjamin  7.     Sclentiflc  studies  of  the  marking  system.    Ameri- 

can schoolmaster,  8 :  145--57,  April  1915. 
BOiliograpby :  p.  156-57. 

797.  Snow,  Lillian  M.    Outline  of  a  plan  for  use  in  the  making  of  schedules  In 

edacatlonal  institutions.    Educational  review,  49 :  527-31,  May  1915. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURK 

798.  Balthls,  Frank  X.    Beautify  the  school  ground.    American  school  board 

Journal,  50:  13-14.  72-73.  May;  19-20,  79,  June  1915. 

*'  '^he  author  of  this  article  Is  a  landscape  gardener  of  many  jears  experience. 
As  i^ardener  for  the  Northern  Illinois  state  normal  school  he  has  given  especial 
attention  to  the  beautiflcation  of  school  grounds." — Editor. 

799.  Kills,  Wilbur  Thobom.    American  school  building  standards.     [2d  ed.] 

Golumbus,  O.,  Franklin  educational  publishing  company,  1915.    616  p. 
ind.  front,  illus.,  plans.    8*. 

800.  Schoenfelder,  L.    Die  hallenschulen  In  England  wleder  abgeschafft.    Schul- 

haus,  17 :  97-103,  heft  3,  1915. 

Reports  that  the  school  building  with  a  central  corridor — widely  used  in 
America — has  gone  out  of  use  In  Bngland  and  is  condemned  by  school  hyglenlsts. 

801. Die  schulen  Dttsseldorf  s.    Schulhaus,  17 :  49-70,  heft  2,  1915. 

Illustrated  with  photographs  and  plans. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

802.  Bell,  J.  Clark.    The  hygiene  of  reading.    Child  (London)  5:  464-70,  May 

1915. 

Presents  a  survey  of  schoolbooks.    Discusses  the  psychology  of  reading. 

808w  Bliss,  D.  C.    Open  window  classes.    Psychological  clinic,  9:  29-38,  April 

15,  1915. 

Results  of  a  study  conducted  In  the  schools  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  to  find  out  the 
effect  of  open  air  classefl  on  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  children. 
''An  examination  of  the  charts  shows  a  somewhat  inconclusive  result,  though 
taken  as  a  whole  the  classes  held  under  ordinary  conditions  make  more  con- 
sistent gains  and  have  fewer  losses  than  the  open  window  groups." 

804.  Haight,  Harry  W.     The  case  system  of  teaching  hygiene  and  preventive 

medicine  in  the  upper  grades.  Educational  review,  49:503-9,  May  1915. 
In  using  the  **case  system/'  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  dls- 
trlhutes  to  the  pupils  "records  of  specific  cases  of  diseases  and  disorders  which 
occur  commonly  in  every-day  llf<i;."  The  diagnosis,  prognoils,  and  treatment 
must  be  thought  out  by  the  pupils. 

805.  Heilman,  J.  D.    The  ill  health  and  defects  of  our  school  children.    Colo- 

rado school  journal,  30:3-7,  April  1915. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Colorado  schoolmasters*  club,  March  12,  1916. 
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806.  Hixifldale,  Guj.    Open-air  recreation  and  instmction.    Child  (London)  5: 

872-76,  Aptn  1915. 

Sketch  of  open-air  tlieatre,  scbools  and  hospitals  In  the  United  States. 

807.  Meyrich,  Oswald.    Blutu^tersnchungen  an  scliulkindem.    Neue  bahnen, 

26 :  186-04,  Jannary-February  1915. 

Haemoi^obln  tests  of  2,000  Lelpslg  children. 

808.  Minton,  B.  a    Open-air  day  schools.   Child  (London)  5:433-60,  May  1915. 

An  elaborate  study  of  an  experiment  at  the  open-air  day  school,  Lincoln, 
England.  Methods  and  results;  curriculum;  cooperation  of  parents;  medical 
and  educational  problems.    Well  Illustrated. 

809.  Tant,  EtheL    An  experiment  in  open-air  class  work  for  normal-school 

children.    Child  (London)  5:461-63,  May  1915. 

Brief  but  interesting  notes  of  an  educational  experiment  bearing  on  the 
health  of  children,  at  the  Fielden  demonstration  school,  Manchester,  England. 

PLAT  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

810.  Lee,  Joseph.    Play  in  education.    New  York,  The  Macmilian  company, 

1915.    xxiii,  500  p.    12"*. 

811.  Talberty  E.  Xu    The  play  attitude  and  the  school  fraternity.    Poptilar 

science  monthly,  86:472-77,  May  1915. 

Discusses  the  psychology  of  play  and  the  sTolutloa  of  the  school  fraternity. 
Shows  the  benefits  and  dangers  of  a  high  school  fraternity. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

812.  Armstrong,  Donald  B.    Educational  work  In  sanitary  food  Talues  in  New 

York  city.     American  journal  of  public  health,  5:347-53,  April  1915. 

illua 

Describes  a  sanitary  exhibit  of  foods  made  by  the  Bureau  of  food  supply  of 
the  New  York  association  for  improring  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

813.  Behm,  Albert.  .  Die  bayerischen  eltemTereinigungen.    SUemann,  heft  12: 

433-^,  February  1915. 

Discusses  effect  of  parents*  organisations  upon  the  schools. 

814.  Wald,  Lillian  D.    The  house  on  Henry  street    Atlantic  monthly,  115: 

649-62,  May  1915. 

Settlement  work  in  New  York  city.  Discusses  education  and  the  child.  Says 
that  the  chUdren  of  the  poor  should  be  protected  flrom  premature  burdens ; 
childhood  should  be  prolonged  and  the  period  of  growth. 

Part  8  of  a  series  of  papers.    To  be  contlnned. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

815.  National  league  of  compulsory  education.    Fourth  annual  convention, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  20-21,  1914.    Mogy's  magazine,  19:1-21,  ApHI 

1915.     (John  B.  Quinn,  secretary,  St  Louis,  Mo.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  L.  Bodine:  President's  address,  p.  1-3.  2.  J.  B.  Quinn: 
Following  up  children  who  work,  and  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance, 
p.  8-4.  8.  Blla  F.  Young:  The  opportunities  of  modem  education,  p.  4-6. 
4.  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh :  Value  of  cooperating  with  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  education 
in  collecting  statistics,  p.  6-7.  6.  C.  B.  Chadsey:  The  minimum  educatlooal 
and  age  qualifications  for  employment  permits,  p.  7-8.  6.  Blla  M.  Cutlen:  The 
humane  activities  of  Chicago  public  schools,  p.  8-10.  7.  Paul  Kreuipointoer : 
Unconsidered  factors  In  industrial  education,  p.  10-11.  8.  H.  H.  Todd:  Parental 
schools,  p.  12-14.    9.  A.  J.  Willy :  The  children  of  the  mother  who  works,  p.  14. 

816.  Comstock,  Sarah.    Mothercraft :  The  growing  mind  of  the  growing  child. 

Good  housekeeping,  00:  514-21,  May  1915. 

Stimulating  the  imagination  cf  tho  child.  Care  of  children,  and  InteUectiial 
training  in  the  home. 
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817.  Haniphj,  Joseph  A.    Juvenile  courts.    Bducational  review,  40:  48&-602, 

May  1915. 

Hlftorlcal  and  critical  sketch  of  javenile  courts  in  tbe  United  States.  Becom- 
mends  a  clinic  for  each  court  to  correct  patent  physical  defects  In  the  child  which 
are  "  in  a  large  degree  responsible  for  his  violation  of  the  law." 

818.  Keller,  Maria.    Das  sozialpftdagogische  seminar  des  Jugendheims.    Frauen- 

bUdung,  14 :  101-0,  [March]  1915. 

Describes  course  of  study  and  purpose  of  a  school  for  the  training  of  directors 
and  assistants  for  cr^hes.  The  school  is  maintained  by  the  *'  Vereln  Jugend- 
helm/'  of  Charlottenburg,  and  has  received  official  recognition. 

810.  Woolley,  Helen  T.    Child  labor  and  the  school.    American  school,  1 :  103, 
April  1915. 

"  The  working  certificate  officer  of  a  great  city  gives  the  reasons  why  children's 
workbdg  permits  ought  to  be  issued  by  the  school  authorities." 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

820.  Mead»  Cirrus  D.    Gan  morality  be  taught    Educator-Journal,  15 :  447-51, 

May  1015. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Teachers*  Institute 
of  the  Hebrew  union  college,  Cincinnati,  June  18,  1914. 

The  writer  says  that  '*  Morality  can  be  taught ;  it  is  taught  each  hour  by  prac- 
tice and  example;  we  only  err  when  we  think  it  can  be  delegated  to  the  class- 
room teacher  and  hold  him  alone  responsible." 

821.  Mollbergr,  Albert    Deutsche  charakterbildung.    Pftdagogische  bl&tter,  44 : 

49-56,  2.  heft,  1915. 

Resents  the  claim,  made  even  by  German  observers,  that  English  education  is 
superior  to  German  education  in  the  training  of  character. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

822.  Bradley,  Harriet  L.    The  demand  for  religious  education.    Forum,  53: 

601-7,  May  1015. 

Says  that  the  child  *'to  become  reUglous,  to  become  intelligently  altruistic, 
should  be  trained  to  habits  of  Independent  thought." 

828.  Campbell,  T.  H.    The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.    Rural 

educator,  5 :  103-4,  May  1015. 

Considers  the  objections  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  and 
gives  some  positive  reasons  why  it  should  be  read. 

824.  Cope,  Henry  Frederick.    Religious  education  in  the  family.    Obieago,  111., 

The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1015]    208  p.  12*".    (Tbe  University  of 
Chicago  publications  in  religious  education.,    Constructive  studies.) 
Contains  bibliographies. 

825.  Xingr,  Henry  C.    The  Christian  ideal  in  education :  methods  of  its  attain- 

ment   Bducational  review,  40:  433-44,  May  1015. 

Christian  education  Implies  an  insight  Into  laws — natural,  economic,  political, 
and  social.  Without  such  Insight,  the  writer  says  there  can  be  no  true  discipline 
of  education.  The  individual  must  not  only  have  an  esthetic  and  spiritual  appre- 
ciation of  tbe  beautiful  in  nature,  music  and  art,  but  must  also  share  in  the 
social  consciousness. 

826.  Lewis,  Thomas  Dean.    Religious  education:  the  need  and  the  remedy. 

Virginia  journal  of  education,  8:  466-72,  May  1015. 

827.  McXee,  Joseph  V.    A  serious  problem.    Catholic  world,  101 :  208-14,  May 

1015. 

BeviewB  work  of  parochial  schools.  Deprecates  lack  of  inter^t  in  secondary 
education  on  the  part  of  Catholic  boys.    Suggests  remedies. 
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828.  Michigan  Christian  teachers'  institute.     Six  lectures  dellTered  at  the 

Michigan  Christian  teachers'  institute,  held  at  Grand  Haplds,  Mich, 

October  1  and  2,  1914.     Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Dalm  printing  co.   [1914] 

108  p.    8'. 

An  institute  held  under  auspices  of  the  Advisory  boaid  of  Christian  schools  of 
the  Reformed  churches  In  Michigan. 

829.  Stoutemyer,  J.  Howard.    Religion  and  race  education.    Journal  of  re- 

ligious p^chology,  7 :  273-324,  April  1915. 

A  very  Interesting  study  of  the  philosophy  underlying  mlMlonary  stfMts.  Sro- 
intlon  of  religious  Ideas. 

830.  Wells,  Amos  B.    The  successful  Sunday-school  superintendent    Philadel- 

phia, The  Westminster  press,  1915.    179  p.    12''. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

831.  Eastern  art  and  manual  training  teachers'  association.    Proceediogs, 

fourth  annual  meeting,  New  York,  March  20-22,  1913,  and  fifth  annual 

meeting,  Atlantic  City,  April  9-11,  1914.    Oombined  report    1915.    312  p. 

8".    (F.  P.  Reagle,  secretary.  Board  of  education,  Montclair,  N.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  Monis  Oreenberg :  The  Influence  of  the  modem  Industrial  de> 
mands  upon  the  present  drawing  and  art  courses,  p.  20-80.  2.  LiUa  M.  Olcott: 
What  shall  be  the  grrade  teacher's  normal  training  In  the  manual  arts?  p.  81-86. 
8.  F.  G.  Bonser:  What  constitutes  manual  training?  p.  46-48.  4.  W.  T.  Bawden: 
The  aims  of  manual  training,  p.  49-50.  6.  B.  W.  Boshart:  The  training  of  ths 
manual  training  teacher,  p.  64-59.  6.  C  A.  Prosser:  Team-plaj  between  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  layman,  p.  86-92.  7.  Mrs.  Andreas  Neland:  State  aid  tor 
industrial  art  education,  p.  107-8.  8.  A.  L.  Willlston:  Adaptation  of  manoal 
training  courses  to  fit  the  community  needs,  p.  133-40.  9.  C.  M.  Kendall:  The 
fine.  Industrial  and  household  arts  in  public  education,  p.  159-67.  10.  C  A. 
Prosser:  The  place  of  art  In  Industry,  p.  168-79.  11.  B.  C.  Bmerson:  Pre?oea- 
tlonal  schools — a  scheme  of  education  for  the  motor  minded,  p.  180-87.  12.  P.  H. 
Ball :  Unit  courses  in  Pittsburgh  elementary  industrial  schools^  p.  189-208.  19. 
Mary  F.  MarshaU :  Opportunities  for  vocational  training  in  hoosehold  arts 
courses,  p.  204-9.  14.  Morris  Oreenberg:  What  the  average  teacher  may  accoin> 
pllsh  in  blackboard  drawing,  p.  210-14.  15.  Jean  Kimber:  Standards  of  mran- 
urement  In  drawing,  p.  215-19.  16.  J.  P.  Haney:  The  art  of  teaching  art,  p. 
220-31.  17.  F.  Q.  Bonser:  Vocational  guidance  as  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
of  the  practical  arts,  p.  232-39.  18.  F.  E.  Mathewson :  Vocational  eonraes  In  the 
high  school,  p.  256-64. 

832.  Dean,  Arthur  D.    A  better  man  and  better  job.    InduatriaHirta  magastne, 

3 :  193-96,  May  1916. 

The  writer  says  that  "  In  view  of  our  present  Industrial  prohtem  we  cao  111 
afford  in  our  educational  practice,  to  separate  Intellectual  attainments  and  maniiml 
skill."  He  asks,  *'  Is  there  no  way  of  bringing  the  two  together?  Must  we  always 
separate  brains  and  work — culture*  and  vocation — head  and  hand — ^fai  pedagogical 
discussions  ?  " 

833.  Henderson,  Wilson  H.     Manual  training  as  vocational  edocation.    An  In- 

vestigation.   Industrial-arts  magazine,  3 :  243-46,  May  1915. 

834.  Indiana  university.    School  of  education.     Some  facts  concerning   tbe 

people,  industries,  and  schools  of  Hammond,  and  a  suggested  program 
for  elementary  industrial,  pro  vocational,  and  Tocational  education. 
Robert  J.  Leonard,  professor  and  director  vocational  education,  Indiana 
university.    Hammond,  Ind.,  1915.    165  p.    8*". 

835.  Lapp,  John  A.    National  aid  for  vocational  education.    School  and  sodetjr. 

1 :  649-57,  May  8,  1915. 

836.  Leonard,  Bobert  Josselyn.    A  study  of  the  people  of  Indiana  and  their 

occupations  for  purposes  of  vocational  education.  [Bloomlngton,  IndL, 
1915]  143  p.  8^  (Indiana  universiry  bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  17.  Indiana^ 
university  studies,  26) 
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837.  Lull,  Herbert  O.  Vocational  instmction  in  the  higb  schooL  Manual  train- 
ing and  vocational  education,  16:629^36,  May  1915. 

**Moch  of  the  fliatertal  of  this  article  li  dreim  Horn  a  recent  Tocatlottal  aiir- 
▼ey  of  BelUnffbMB,  Weeh.«  BMde  by  the  writer  !■  coneeftioB  wtth  hie  work  on 
die  Btete  Tocetloiiel  eoanieiioii." 

Dlecneeee  the  practicability  of  eetabliahlng  Tocatioaal  departmenta  la  tbe 
eyietlng  high  ecboole^ 

888.  Monahan,  A.  C.    Federal  aid  for  vocational  training :  the  Smith-Lever  and 

the  Smith-Hsghea  hilla.    Jooraal  of  home  economic^  7 :  245-48,  May  1916. 

839.  Owen,  li^lltaa  Bishop.    Voeatloiial  edvcatton  In  ItiUioia.    The  contest. 

American  school,  1:99-102,  April  1916. 

**Ad  accoDDt  of  the  etruggle  whicb  IBlnoia  la  making  to  keep  her  public  ecboole 
from  being  divided  into  two  competlog  groups  of  ecboole  tn  each  community, 
eacb  gronp  bidding  againet  tbe  other  for  fbvor  and  funds.** 

840.  Prosaer,  C.  A.    Vocational  education  for  New  Torlc  city.    Educational  ad- 

ministration and  sQperviaieo,  1 :  231-88,  April  1915. 

Bxtraeti  from  aa  address  before  the  ladiiatrial  conference  for  New  York  dty, 
Jtee  29,  1914. 

841.  Beadingr,  Pa.    Board  of  achool  dlrectora.    Bept.  of  practical  arts.    A  sur- 

vey of  masoal,  domestic,  and  vocational  training  in  the  United  States. 

[Reading,  Pa.,  1915]    166  p.    8*. 
Beeaks  of  aa  Inqalry  sent  to  typieal  American  cities. 
Wallace  B.  Hackett,  director  of  praotieal  arts. 

842.  Smith,  Walter  B^    Some  practical  aspects  of  vocational  education.    Teach- 

ing, 1:6*16,  April  1915. 

Discusses  the  subject  under  the  following  headings:  Changes  necessary  in 
the  grades,  Clianges  nDcessary  In  the  high  school.  Necessary  changes  in  equip- 
ment and  method,  The  three  needa. 

843.  Snedden,  David.    Vocational  education.    New  republic,  8:40-42,  May  15, 

1915. 

Comments  on  reeeot  eontrtbotlons  to  the  New  republic  by  John  Dewey,  such 
as  Item  648  in  the  Hay  record.  Dr.  Dewey*s  reply,  entitled  Education  vs.  trade- 
training,  foUows  Dr.  Snedden's  communication,  p.  42-43. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

844.  national  vocational  gnidanoe  aaaociation.    Preceedinss  .  .  .  heing  the 

fourth  national  convention  on  vocatlenal  gnidanee,  held  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  December  7-9,  1914  Publiahed  by  the  Asaeclatlon,  1915.  63  p.  8"*. 
(W.  Caraon  Ryan,  Jr.,  aecretary.  Bureau  of  education,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
Contains:  1,  J.  D.  BUlff:  Vocational  guidance — a  function  of  the  university, 
p.  12-16.  2.  F.  y.  Thompson:  Vocational  guidance  In  Boston,  p.  17-24. 
8.  W.  A.  Wheatley:  Some  suggestions  for  presenting  a  course  In  vocational  In- 
formation to  pupils  la  oar  smaller  schools,  p.  24-^.  4.  I.  8.  WUe:  Vocational 
guidance  and  the  curriculum,  p.  29-S6.  6.  D.  8.  Hill:  The  problems  of  voca- 
tloaal  guidaaee  ta  thb  8oa^  p.  36-44.  g»  P.  P.  Glaxtoa:  Part-time  secondary 
aeiioollag  and  vocatloaal  galdaace,  p.  44-48.  7.  Julia  C.  Lathrop:  Some  Items 
to  be  considered  In  a  vocational  guidance  program,  p.  49-50.  8.  Anne  8.  Davis : 
▲  brief  statement  of  the  work  of  the  vocational  bureau  and  the  Joint  commlttM 
for  vocational  supervision,  p.  61-56.  9.  Margaret  Brown:  The  work  of  the 
scholarship  committee,  p.  69-61. 

845.  Banf t»  Hermann.     Berufsberatung.    Neue  bahnen,  66 :  286-93,  April  1915. 

An  iaformiag  account  of  vocational  guidance  as  practiced  in  Munich,  Plauen, 
Cheouilts,  Freiberg,  Leipslg,  and  through  the  state  of  Saxony.  Bibliography  in 
the  text 

846.  SniHh,  W.  B.    Vocational  guidance.    Teaching,  1 :  19-30,  April  1915. 

The  foUowlng  phases  of  the  subject  are  discussed:  Occupational  maladjust- 
ment. Unconscious  vocational  guidance,  Occupations  of  college  graduates.  The 
advsntages  of  vocational  guidance,  Moral  value  of  vocational  guidance,  Be- 
ginning of  vocational  guidance,  and  Methods  of  vocational  galdance. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

847.  AttoeUtion  of  Amenican  a^cultaiml  ooll9gm  and  flzperiineiit  statloiiiB. 

Proceedings  of  tlie  twenty^i^th  annual  conrentlon  .  .  .  lield  at  Waili- 

Ington,  D.  C,  Noyember  11-18,  ldl4.    Montpeller,  Vt,  The  Capital  Olty 

press,  1915.    272  p.    8*.    (J.  L.  Hills,  secretary,  Burlington,  Vt) 

Contains:  1.  A.  C.  Trne:  Beport  of  Committee  on  Inatniction  la  agrlcaltare, 
p.  27-63.  2.  H.  P.  Armibj:  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  graduate  atndj,  p. 
64-70.  8.  ▲.  C.  True:  Prealdential  addreas,  p.  86-06.  4.  K.  L.  Bntterfleid: 
Beport  of  Committee  on  college  organlattlon  and  peliej,  p.  106-6.  6.  A.  C 
Troe :  The  admlniatratioa  of  the  Bmlth-LeTer  OKtenalon  act,  p.  118-18.  6.  A.  M. 
Sonle:  The  administration  of  the  Bmith-Lerer  act,  p.  11^26.  7.  Miss  B.  B. 
Kelley :  Extension  work  in  home  economics,  p.  188-88.  8  A  consideration  of  the 
Hughes  edncational  Ui*  [by]  Brown  Aj^res.  p.  166-M;  [by]  P.  P.  Clazton*  p. 
168-61.  0.  B.  T.  Fairclilld:  The  relation  of  the  agricaltnral  coUege  to  school 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  p.  164-69;  Discussion,  p.  160-7C 
10.  D.  H.  HUI:  Changes  in  college  attitudes,  p.  176-80.  11.  C.  A.  Lory:  la- 
struction  costs  in  agricultural  coUeges,  p.  182-218.  12.  C  B.  Tltlow :  Correlatiag 
the  extension  work  of  t&e  colleges  with  other  agencies  In  the  state,  p.  258-67. 

848.  Mapbls,  Charlea  O.    The  proper  preparation  and  equlimi^it,  acadmnic  and 

professional,  of  teachers  in  schools  of  agriculture.     [Washington,  U.  S. 

Department  of  agriculture,  1915]    18  p.  8*. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  Conference  on  secondary  agricultural  educattoa, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  22,  1916. 

849.  True,  A.   C.    Agricultural  education  and  agricultural  prosperity.     An- 

nals of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  00 :  51-64, 
May  1915. 

Discusses  the  development  of  technical  and  vocational  education  in  the  United 
States ;  extension  work  in  agriculture  by  state  and  Federal  goTornments ;  Federal 
aid,  etc. 

COMMERCLAL  EDUCATION. 

850.  National  commercial  teachers'  federation.    Proceedings  of  the  Natioual 

commercial  teachers'  federation  and  its  constituent  associations  ...  at 

the  eighteenth  annual  convention,  held  at  Chicago,  IlL,  December  28-^, 

1914.    Federation  herald,  1:  1-48,  March  1915.     (B.  B.  Jones,  secretary. 

La  Salle  extension  uniyersity,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  S.  P.  Capen:  'nie  increasing  Importance  of  eommercial  education 
la  the  United  States,  p.  7-10.  2.  W.  B.  ElUott :  The  private  commercial  school  aa 
economic  necessity,  p.  18-14.  8.  J.  C.  Reed :  The  commercial  teacher,  p.  16-18. 
4.  Samuel  MacCUntock :  Higher  eommercial  education,  p.  87-89. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

851.  Association  of  American  medical  colleffea.    Proceedings  of  the  twenty- 

fifth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  February  17,  1915.    116  p.    8*. 

(F.  C.  Zapffe,  secretary,  Chicago,  IlL) 

Contains:  1.  Isadora  Dyer:  The  medical  career,  p.  S-IO.  2.  H.  &  Prltchett: 
The  classiflcation  of  medical  schools,  p.  11-21;  Discussion,  p.  21-29.  8.  F.  C. 
Waits:  Minimum  expense  of  maintenance  of  first  two  years  of  an  acceptable 
medical  school,  p.  43-47.  4.  J.  L.  Heffron:  The  minimum  expense  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  cUnical  departmen^  of  an  acceptable  medical  coUege,  p.  48-62.  6. 
John  SundwaU :  The  present  relations  between  the  coUege  and  the  medical  school, 
p.  53-70.    6.  Beport  of  Committee  on  medical  education  and  pedagoglca,  p.  82-108, 

852.  Biicher,  XarL    Akademlsche  beruf sblldung  fOr  aeitungskunde.    Preussisdie 

JahrbUcher,  159:  531--84,  March  1915. 

Proposals  and  report  on  academic  training  for  journalism  In  Germany  (an  en- 
dowment at  the  UnlTersity  of  Leipiig.)  Also  in  Akademlsche  rundschau^  3: 
173-82,  March  1915. 
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868.  Canon,  Hampton  It.    An  existing  defect  in  tile  American  qrstem  of  legal 

education.   American  law  school  review,  8 :  001^17,  May-Jnne  1910. 

OlTet  mn  iiit«restinf  historical  Nriew  of  the  method!  of  teftchlng  law  in  England 
and  America.  Saja  that  t*ie  chain  of  practice  in  the  law  icheola  ihonld  be 
▼acated  bj  the  pore  adiolan.  Let  snch  professional  chairs  in  schools  be  filled 
by  actlTo  members  ef  the  bar,  whose  presence  in  the  conrt  room  to  a  fsmlllar 
presence,  and  let  them  tea^  ethics  as  thej  dlscoss  remedies. 

864.  Ifalcolm,  Qeorge  A.    The  college  of  law,  University  of  the  Philippinea. 

American  law  school  review,  8 :  828-88,  May-Jone  1016. 
Interesting  descriptive  article. 

MIUTART  TRAINING. 

865.  Eberhard,  >    Der  wehrkraftgedanke  in  der  dentschen  Jngenderaie- 

hnng.    Pidagogische  warte,  22 :  2-10,  January  1916. 

A  sorvej  of  the  preparation  of  German  youth  for  national  defense— with  the 
smphssis  more  upon  physical  fitness  than  upon  military  drill,  discipline,  and 
spirit*— through  snch  organisations  as  "Vortmpp,"  the  BaTarlan  "Wehrkraft- 
Tetela'*  (W.  K.  T.),  the  "  Jongdentschlandbond,"  and  the  "  Ptedfinderbond.** 

868.  Kemsies,  V.  MilitHrische  Jngendvorbereitnng  nnd  schule.  Zeitschrift  fttr 
schalgesundheltqrflege,  28:7-28,  January  1916. 

A  snrrej  of  the  preparation  of  yonth  for  physical  and  military  fitness  in 
varfoQs  countries,  particularly  In  Germany. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

867.  Hedler,  A.    Bttrgerknnde  in  der  franenschule.    Lysenm,  2 :  281-92,  March 

1916. 

A  snrrey  of  InstmcUon  In  dvlcs  In  the  schools  ef  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Swltserland,  made  during  the  year  1018-14. 

868.  Killer,  Sarah  Plels.    Have  women's  salaries  been  increased  by  higher  oni- 

verslty   training?     Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alnimuB, 

8:7&-79,  April  1916. 

From  information  received  from  the  civll-serrice  bureau,  teachers*  agencies, 
city  superintendents  of  schools,  and  university  authorities,  the  author  shows 
that  coUege  degrees  do  Increase  women's  salaries. 

809.  Beynolds,  Myra.    The  education  of  women  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 

century.    University  record,  1 :  69-78,  April  1916. 

Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  ninety-fourth  convocation  ef  the  University 
ef  Chicago,  March  !•,  1916. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

860.  Blascoer,  Frances.  Colored  school  children  in  New  Tork.  [New  York] 
Public  education  associaticm  of  the  city  of  New  Tork,  1916.    176  p.    8*. 

86L  Woodson,  Carter  O.    The  education  of  the  negro  prior  to  1861.    A  history 

of  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States  from  the 

beginning  of  slavery  to  the  Civil  war.    New  York  and  London,  O.  P. 

Putnam's  sons,  1916.    464  p.    8*. 
BibllQgraphy :  p.  899-484. 

DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN. 

862.  Andrews,  Harriet  U.    A  deaf  boy  who  is  being  rightly  trained.    Volta  re- 
view, 17 :  166-71«  May  1916. 
A  remarkable  example  of  home  training  in  lip-reading. 

868.  HdUy  Helnrieh.    Formale  und  materielle  inteUigensdefekte  als  hemmungen 

im  ersten  leseunterricht  der  schwachbegabten  und  eine  diesen  defekten 

angepasste  leselehrmethode.    Zeitschrift  ffir  kinderf orschung,  20 :  168-71, 

January  1916. 
To  be  continued. 
A  payehologlcal  and  pedagogical  etudy  of  teaching  reading  to  backward  children. 
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804.  Pintncr,  BadoU  imd  P^ktnon,  Bonald  Q.    The  Bip^t  icale  and  tbe  deaf 
chUd.    Jounuil  of  einmliosal  psjralMAeiflDr,  •:  2O1*40»  April  19015. 

**  Th%  Biaftt  MAle  kai  hMa  c^tietoeA  ^MftOM  «C  tt»  gnat  dflpeodence  opon  Iti- 
fMCe  M  A  mtaiift  <tf  nrppiitpfc  TIm  mOIiocv  luuve  .«ii4emTona  ta  aseertili 
esperinMAtally  U  wkat  •xteoi  tka  MAle  could  li»  umA  la  ileUrmlaiag  the  men- 
UAitw  •<  tlitt  dcAf  ckUd.** 

866.  Statistics  of  speedi-teftCliliig  in  AHieticaft  sckools  tor  tlM  deaf.    Volta  re- 

Tiew,  17 :  190-202.  May  1916. 

TalmUted  and  graiMo  pritentitioa  ^f  etetlBtios  regudiiia  adiocte  £ir  deat 
OiTM  a  list  of  th«  aeboolfl  U  the  United  Btaieik 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

866.  DooUj,  W.  H.    Purpose  of  an  eyenlng  Idgb.  sehooU    Education,  35:  5d3-6i 

May  1916. 

Boggosts    efcnlng    owirwa    of    atiidy.      Dinuwau    Tocatioaal    odoestloa   and 

guidance. 

867.  Ldpine,  F.    Les  colonies  de  Tacances  par  la  mntnalit^.    Reyne  p^dagogique, 

66 :  170-78,  Bfarch  1916. 
A  study  of  the  cooperation  of  racation  colonies  wltli  Bcbool  mutual  aid  aodeties. 
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LEHER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WdsJiington,  June  1,  1915. 

Sir:  From  the  inception  of  the  tax-supported  public  school  systems 
in  the  United  States,  one  of  their  most  important  fimctions  has  been 
to  give  the  instruction  and  training  necessary  for  the  intelUgent  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Indeed,  this  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship  has  been  and  is  still  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
for  making  education  a  function  of  the  State  and  in  justification  of 
the  levying  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools.  As  the  government 
and  industrial  and  social  hfe  become  more  democratic,  the  importance 
of  this  function  of  the  schools  becomes  more  evident  and  necessary 
and  the  means  of  giving  the  necessary  instruction  and  training 
becomes  keener  and  more  general.  For  several  years  the  pubUc 
schools  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  have  had  a  reputation  for  unusually 
good  work  in  this  direction.  Since  example  adds  much  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  theory,  and  may  be  even  more  useful  in  results,  I  requested 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  the  bureau's  specialist  in  civic  education,  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  this  work  in  these  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  concise  report  of  its  more  important  features.  Tliis  Mr. 
Dunn  was  the  better  able  to  do  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  at 
one  time  connected  with  the  schools  of  IndianapoUs  as  director  of 
instruction  and  training  in  civics.  The  manuscript  transmitted  here- 
with is  the  result  of  this  study.  I  recommend  that  it  be  pubUshed 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  tue  Interior. 
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CIVIC  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  IlfDIAlf APOLIS. 


DTTRODUCnON. 

This  description  of  the  plan  of  civic  education  in  the  Indianapolis 
elementary  schools  has  been  prepared  because  of  a  growing,  general 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  because  of  numerous  inquiries  as  to  exist- 
ing methods  of  organized  elementary  civic  training.  The  Indian- 
apolis teachers  and  school  authorities  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that 
they  have  spoken  the  final  word  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Indianapolis  course  of  study  is  its  constant 
readjustment  to  immediate  needs  in  the  light  of  current  experience. 
Even  as  this  is  being  written,  the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  is 
being  revised,  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  civic  relations. 
The  civic  aspect  of  education  permeates  the  entire  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  this  city,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  description  of 
how  one  community  handles  the  problem  may  prove  suggestive  to 
others. 

Indianapolis  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  introduce  in  its  elementary 
schools  what  is  now  commonly  known  as  "community  civics."  So 
far  as  known,  Chicago  is  the  only  city  that  antedates  Indianapolis  in 
efforts  in  this  direction.  Mr.  H.  W.  Thurston,  then  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School,  developed  a  syUabus  in  elementary  civics  which  laid 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  civic  life  of  Chicago,  a  few  years  before 
the  Indianapolis  plan  was  inaugurated.  Both  Indianapolis  and  Chi- 
cago now  make  of  conmiunity  civics  a  prominent  feature  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  work,  though  in  somewhat  different  ways.  Other 
cities  have,  in  the  last  few  years,  introduced  instruction  more  or  less 
similar  in  character. 

Community  civics  was  first  introduced  in  the  el^nentary  schools 
of  Indianapolis  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  grade.  With  the  suc- 
ce«8  of  this  experiment  assured,  attention  was  turned  to  the  practi- 
cability of  extending  systwnatic  civic  training  into  the  lower  grades. 
The  result  is  a  course  of  study  in  which  the  civic  aspects  of  the  chUd's 
education  are  emphasized  throughout  the  elementary  schools,  from 
the  first  grade  through  the  eighth.  An  outline  of  the  main  features 
of  this  course  of  study,  so  far  as  it  relates  directly  to  civic  education, 
is  given  in  the  foDowing  pages.     It  must  be  emphasized,  however, 
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that  the  outline  of  content  is  only  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  the 
method  by  which  the  outline  is  treated  that  is  of  primary  importance. 
To  quote  from  the  course  of  study — 

No  sensible  teacher  of  history  asks  how  many  facts  he  is  to  teach.  No  two  teachers — 
if  good  ones — would  teach  the  same  number  of  ^ts  or  just  the  same  facts  to  the  same 
pupils  or  class,  and  much  less  to  different  classes.  No  sensible  teacher  asks  what 
kind  of  facts  he  shall  teach,  expecting  to  receive  in  answer  a  tabulation  of  his  material. 
He  knows  that  general  rules  accompanied  by  suitable  illustrations  are  the  only  useful 
answer  to  these  questions. 

Personal  observation  of  actual  instruction  imder  normal  con- 
ditions in  all  grades  in  a  number  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  gives 
evidence  that  the  principles  and  ideals  set  forth  in  the  printed  course 
of  study  are  realized  with  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  letter  and  to  the 
spirit.  It  is  of  course  true,  however,  that  the  ideal  is  approximated 
more  closely  in  some  schools  and  in  the  hands  of  some  teachers  than 
in  others. 

Before  presenting  the  outline  of  the  course  of  study,  certain  pre- 
liminary explanations  and  comments  are  necessary. 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  definition  of  "civics*'  that 
prevails  in  the  Indianapolis  schools: 

Civics  is  a  training  in  habits  of  good  citizenship,  rather  than  merely  a  study  of 
governoient  forms  and  machinery.    The  broadening  field  of  instruction  in  civics 
finds  its  limits  only  in  the  ever-widening  content  of  the  term  "citizenship." 
There  are,  in  general,  four  immediate  aims  in  teaching  civics: 
To  help  the  child  realize  that  he  is  a  responsible  and  helpful  member  of  several 

social  groups 

To  awaken  and  stimulate  motives  that  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  habits  of 
order,  cleanliness,  cheerful  cooperation,  sympathetic  service,  and  obedience  to 

law 

To  emphasize  the  intimate  and  reciprocal  relation  between  the  welfare  of  the 

individual  and  the  welfare  of  the  homo  and  society 

To  develop  political  intelligence  and  to  prepare  the  young  citizen  for  its  exer- 
cise  

2.  It  is  particularly  important  to  understand  that  civics  is  not 
taught  as  a  separate  "subject^*  until  the  eighth  grade,  but  that  civic 
education  is  a  phase  of  all  the  work  of  the  school.  The  outline  which 
follows  is  based  on  the  printed  course  of  study  in  *' geography,  history, 
and  civics.^^  These  are  recognized  as  the  ^'social  studies*'  of  the 
elementary  school.  But  geography  does  not  appear  as  a  separate 
subject  until  the  fourth  grade,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  third;  history 
not  until  the  sixth  grade;  and  civics  not  imtil  the  eighth.  The  child 
probably  never  hears  the  word  **  civics '*  in  the  first  few  years  of  his 
school  life.  Nevertheless,  in  the  process  of  his  education  he  is,  from 
the  very  beginning,  getting  definite  instruction  in  elemental  civic 
relations,  just  as  he  learns  something  of  geographical  and  historical 
relations. 
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In  short,  the  aim  in  the  Indianapolis  elementary  schools  seems  to 
be  to  make  of  educ(itiony  not  a  process  of  instruction  in  a  variety  of 
suhjectSj  but  a  process  of  living,  of  growth,  during  which  the  various 
relations  of  life  are  unfolded — civic,  geographical,  historical,  ethical, 
vocational,  and  so  on.  In  the  first  grade,  for  example,  the  pupil  does 
not  even  study  ^'English"  or  "language*';  he  merely  does  things, 
and  talks  about  things,  and  hears  and  tells  stories  about  thingSy  the 
teacher  alone  being  conscious  that  she  is  giving  the  child  his  first 
organized  lessons  in  civic  life,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language. 

3.  While  geography,  history,  and  civics  appear  constantly  through- 
out the  outline,  being  grouped  together  as  the  social  studies  par 
excellence  of  the  elementary  ciuriculimi,  the  remaining  subjects  and 
the  entire  work  of  the  schools  are  *' socialized*'  to  an  unusual  degree 
and  ve  correlated  all  along  the  line  in  the  process  of  civic  training. 
Thus,  the  English  work,  the  arithmetic,  the  hygiene,  the  construction 
work,  the  school  activities  (such  as  gardening  and  playground  acti- 
vities), and  the  opening  exercises,  are  all  utilized  as  a  part  of  the 
civic  education  of  the  child.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  make  this 
appear,  in  every  case,  in  the  outline;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
bulletin  there  will  be  found  a  discussion  of  such  coordinations. 

4.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  course  is  rich  in  its  ethical,  and 
also  in  its  vocational  or  "prevocational,''  bearings.  There  is  no 
"subject''  of  ethics,  or  moral  education,  in  the  Indianapolis  schools; 
but  the  direct  moral  training  afforded  by  the  course  here  outlined  is 
peculiarly  virile. 

So,  also,  while  there  is  no  attempt  to  give  direct  vocational  training 
in  the  strict  sense  of  this  term,  nor  even  any  organized  form  of  "voca- 
tional guidance,"  nevertheless  the  fact  is  always  taken  into  account 
that  the  citizen  must  be  a  worker,  and  the  worker  a  citizen.  The 
vocational,  or  occupational,  relations  are  therefore  frequently  brought 
into  the  foregroimd.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are,  in 
Indianapolis,  several  elementary  schools,  distributed  in  selected 
districts  where  this  so-called  "prevocational"  trend  is  particularly 
marked,  the  vocational  or  economic  relations  of  the  course  of  study 
being  developed  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  children  and  of  the 
homes  of  the  particular  districts. 

5.  The  reader  is  especiaUy  urged  to  remember  that  in  the  following 
pages  no  attempt  is  made  to  outline  in  detail  the  entire  course  of 
study  in  the  elementary  schools,  even  in  geography  and  history,  but 
only  to  show-  how  the  course  of  study  and  the  school  activities  are 
organized  from  the  single  standpoint  of  civic  training.  Some  valua- 
ble "civics"  is  given  imdcr  the  name  of  "commimity  arithmetic," 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  entire  course  in  arithmetic  is  of 
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the  "community"  type.  So  there  is  much  work  in  geography  and 
history  that  has  no  immediate  bearing  on  *' civics'*  in  any  proper 
sense.  Correlation  of  the  course  of  study  from  a  civic  point  of  view 
is  not  absolute  nor  forced. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
FmsT  Year. 

OUTLINE. 

t 

(Note.— The  teaolier  alone  is  conscious  6f  the  various  factors  in  the  curriculum.  The  child  is  conscious 
only  of  being  tn  school  and  living.) 

CIVICS :  The  family.  What  parents  do  for  children.  How  children  may  show  their 
gratitude.  Helpfulness.  Care  of  furniture,  toys,  clothing.  Sharing  of  pleasures. 
Respect  for  age.    Work  of  each  in  the  service  of  the  whole. 

OSOOBAPHT:  ''The  geographic  world  is  in  the  neighboihood;  it  needs  <mly  to  be 
discovered."  Work  based  almost  wholly  on  observation.  Excursions  in  imme- 
diate neighborhood.    Study  of  common  plants  and  animals. 

HISTORY :  National  holidays — Tliank^iving;  Christmas;  Lincoln's  and  Washii^ton's 
birthdays. 

STOBIES :  Home  stories.    Home  stories  from  nature. 

CONSTBUGTION  WORK:  Making  and  furnishing  doll's  house. 
Beginning  in  September,  making  Christmas  gifts  for  each  member  of  the  family. 
''Teachers  are  free  to  choose  construction  work  that  will  emphasize  the  civic  idea 
of  mutual  responsibility  and  cooperation." 

COMMENTS. 

The  work  of  the  year  centers  around  stories  and  construction  work,  with  resulting 
conversations  and  activitioB. 

The  central  civic  idea  is  that  of  serviceable  membership  in  a  social  group  (com- 
munity). Attention  is  fixed  upon  the  family  because  it  is  the  simplest  form  of  corn- 
munity,  because  it  is  the  social  group  of  the  child's  first  experience,  and  because  of 
its  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  larger  civic  life.  While  the  school  is  systematically 
developing  the  child's  consciousness  of  social  relations  and  responsibilitiee  in  the 
home,  he  is  at  the  same  time  adjusting  himself  to  the  Ufe  of  the  larger  school  ami- 
munity. 

Note  how  the  simple  geographical  and  historical  matter  centers  about  the  home  and 
family  life. 

Second  Year. 

OUTLINE. 

CIVICS :  The  home  in  contact  with  activities  of  the  community. 

1 .  How  the  community  serves  the  home.    Representatives  of  the  community  who 

come  to  the  home.    For  example: 
The  milkman. — His  care  for  the  milk ;  his  difliculties  in  cold  and  hot  weather; 

suppose  there  were  no  delivery. 
The  man  who  collects  the  gaibage. — Who  sends  him?    Why?    What  is 

done  with  the  garbage?    How  may  we  help  him? 
The  postman. 

2.  How  the  home  serves  the  community. 

Oare  of  premises. 
Conduct  toward  neighbors. 

Conduct  in  stores. — Respect  for  the  grocer;  why?    Giving  orders  promptly, 
quietly.    Handling  of  foodstuffs. 
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OXOQEAPHT:  Neighbodiood  geography. 
.  Story  of  EtobinBon  Crusoe  {&ve  weeks) — 

The  Btory  of  a  single-handed  struggle  with  nature,  emphasizing  by  contrast  our 

dependence  upon  community  life. 
**The  story  .  .  .  epitomizes,  in  a  way,  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  race  as  a 
whole  .  .  .  He  uses  the  raw  materials  foiind  about  him  to  promote  his  well- 
being  .  .  .  He  provides  himself  food,  clothing,  shelter  .  .  .  He  becomes  a 
housebuilder,  carpenter,  farmer,  stock  raiser,  doctor,  basket  maker,  hatter, 
miller,  baker,  boatbuilder,  tailor,  and  a  teacher.    Reasons  are  obvious  why  he 
is  not  a  m9rchant.    The  uselessness  of  money  or  gold  to  one  in  his  circumstances 
riiould  be  pointed  out.    The  relations  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday  illustrate 
man's  dependence  upon  man,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  society,  and 
show  the  need  of  language  as  a  means  of  communication." 
HISTORY:  National  holidays. 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha's  Childhood." 
Indian  life  studied,  with  pictures,  etc. 

Indian  family  life,  work  of  each  member;  compare  with  children's  own  family 
life. 
8TOBIES :  Including  such  as  The  Carpenter,  The  Baker,  Shoemaker  and  Elves,  The 
Flax,  Our  Daily  Bread,  Hans  the  Shepherd  Boy,  Luck  and  Wealth,  A  Visit  to  the 
Weaver,  etc.- 
CONSTBITCTION  WORK:  A  "\illage  street,  or  city  thoroughfare.    Clay  work,  bas- 
ketry, and  other  objects  suggested  by  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  or  by  Indian 
Ufe. 

COMMENTS. 

As  in  the  first  year,  the  work  centers  around  stories,  converaationB,  and  activities. 
The  stories  include  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Hiawatha,  which  serve  as  the  basis 
iof  geographical  and  hi&torical  concepts,  as  well  as  various  occupational  stories  as 
indicated  in  the  outline.  The  civic  study  still  centers  in  the  h<Hne,  but  it  is  the  home 
as  affected  by  the  outside  community  through  agencies  with  which  the  child  is 
already  ftuniliar  (the  grocer,  etc.i^ 

The  key  to  the  use  made  of  history  in  this  grade  and  in  all  later  grades  is  contained 
in  the  following  quotations  from  Dewey's  ''Moral  Principles  of  Education,"  quoted 
in  the  printed  course  of  study  for  the  guidance  of  teachers: 
^/^/     "History  is  vital  or  dead  to  the  child  according  as  it  is  or  is  not  presented  from  the 
^  sociological  standpoint. 

"The  ethical  value  of  history  teaching  will  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
past  events  are  made  the  means  of  und^trtanding  the  present.  .  .  . 

"  It  can  present  to  the  child  types  of  the  main  lines  of  social  progress,  and  can  set 
before  him  what  have  been  the  chief  difficulties  and  obstructions  in  the  way  of  prog- 

al^9o«     •     •     • 

ABITHMXTIC :  Even  the  learning  of  the  simple  arithmetical  processes  is  correlated 
to  some  extent  with  the  genial  civic  or  social  idea  of  the  grade.  The  young  children 
frequently  make  visits  to  the  grocery  or  market  on  errands  for  the  home.  In  one 
second-grade  class  visited,  the  children  were  reporting  to  Uie  teacher  the  current 
priceeof  meats,  groceries,  and  pnrvisions  of  various  kinds.  ' '  Committees  "  of  children 
were  made  responsible  for  ascertaining  the  prices  of  particular  articles,  taken  largely 
from  the  sales  checks  accompanying  each  purchase.  Boys  whose  iathras  had  grocer- 
ies or  meat  markets  were  sometimes  called  upon  to  verify  doubtful  reports.  The 
data  thus  gathered  were  used  as  the  basis  for  arithmetical  work,  as  well  as  to  make 
real  some  of  the  civic  ideas  suggested  in  the  outline.  A  beginning  is  here  made, 
also,  in  a  study  of  domestic  economy. 
Note  how  the  construction  work  is  made  to  reenforce  the  other  work  of  the  grade. 
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Note  also  the  cultivation  of  responsibility,  initiative,  and  co<^eration  by  requiring 
various  children  or  groups  of  children  to  bring  in  the  data  for  their  arithmetic  and 
other  lessons. 

Third  Year. 

OUTUNE. 

CIVICS. 

First  half  year:  The  home  and  the  school. 

Habits  that  apply  to  each — obedience,  punctuality,  thoughtful ness,  service, 

industry,  cleanliness. 
Appearance  of  the  home  and  school — care  of  the  yard,  street,  alley,  vacant  lots, 

etc. 
Care  of  property — furniture,  school  supplies. 
Second  half  year:  The  home-and-school  community. 

Beauty  and  protection — lawns,  trees,  fences,  public  property. 
Cleanliness — of  streets  and  alleys. 
Conduct — ^in  streets  and  public  places. 
Treatment  of  strangers. 
Value  of  cooperation. 

^*By  the  time  the  3A  grade  is  reached,  children  can  appreciate  to  some  d^ee 
that  they  are  factors  in  a  community,  and  that  their  conduct  will  help  to  im- 
prove or  mar  it.    The  pride  expressed  in  'My  school '  or  'My  home '  can  be  ^- 
couraged  to  grow  into  'Our  district.' " 
OEOGBAPHY. 
First  half  year: 

Observation  lessons  and  disciissions  on  weather,  sky,  etc. 
"Seven  Little  Sisters,"  by  Jane  Andrews. 
The  earth  as  the  home  of  man. 
The  geography  work  is  still  looked  upon  rather  as  reading  lessons  and  etories 

than  as  a  distinct  "subject. *' 
Informational  material  is  subordinated  to  ethical  and  social  features. 
In  the  story  of  each ' '  sister  "  attention  is  given  to  dwelling ;  home  life ;  food , 
clothing,  and  shelter;  occupations;  customs;  products— all  in  comparison 
with  our  own  life.    What  we  get  from  the  cpuntry  of  each  of  the  aisters  is 
emphasized. 
Second  half  year: 

Observation  work  (moisture,  soil,  etc.). 

"Each  and  All" — treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  "Seven  Little  Sistere.*' 
Local  geography,  including  such  topics  as: 
Direction  (of  school)  from  business  center. 
Car  lines  to  reach  business  center. 

Nature  of  immediate  district — manufacturing  or  residential. 
Surface — streams  crossing  it. 
Streets — direction,  how  lighted,  improvements. 
Prominent  buildings. 
Map  of  vicinity. 
Story  of  early  settlement  (Stickney's  "Pioneer  Indianapolis,'*  prepared 

especially  for  the  schools). 
Growth  in  area  and  population. 
Excursions  in  the  neighborhoo<l. 
HISTORY. 
First  half  year:  Pioneer  stories  read  and  discussed. 
Second  half  year:  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 
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8TOBIES:  Including  such  as  The  Leak  in  the  Dike;  Miller  of  the  Dee;  The  Story  of 

a  Printer;  The  Stone  Cutter;  and  stories  of  discovery  and  invention. 
CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 
Maps  of  schoolroom,  schoolhouse^  school  yard,  and  of  the  immediate  neighborhood 

and  district  are  made. 
From  the  third  grade  on  the  simple  construction  work  of  daily  occurrence  develops 
into  the  more  formal  manual  training,  household  arts,  etc.    The  correlation  of 
this  work  with  the  work  of  civic  training  can  best  be  shown  in  a  section  by  itself 
following  this  outline  (p.  29). 

COMMENTa. 

The  work  of  the  year  still  centers  around  "stories,  **  but  stories  with  a  definite  geo- 
graphical and  historical  content  occupy  the  center  of  attention  ("Seven  Little  Sisters" 
and  "Each  and  All'*).  The  story  of  "Pioneer  Indianapolis"  affords  a  basis  for  much 
of  the  local  work. 

Fourth  Year. 

OUTLINE. 

CIVICS. 

First  half  year:,  Indianapolis. 

Stories  of  the  growth  of  each  of  the  following,  and  of  how  they  servo  the  com- 
munity: 
Public  schools,  library,  post  office,  street  railway,  hospitals,  parks,  fire  and 
police  departments,  city  hall,  courthouse,  statehouse. 
Our  attitude  toward  people  in  public  ser\dco. 
Care  of  public  buildings. 
Cleanliness  and  beauty  of  surroundings. 
Second  half  year:  Indianapolis  as  an  industrial  center  in  touch  with  other  parts  of 
the  country,  showing  interdependence. 
Sources  of  raw  materials  and  destination  of  manufactured  products. 
Sources  of  food  supply  and  clothing. 
Development  of  moans  of  transportation. 
Means  of  communication. 
QEOGBAPHT. 
First  half  year: 

Observation  work. 

The  earth  as  a  whole  (textbook  used  for  first  time). 

Our  city: 

Early  settlement. 

Industries — Kinds,  location,  materials  used,  products,  people  employed. 
Stores,  market,  ice  plants,  coal  yards,  bakeries,  construction  of  build- 
ings, dairies,  stockyards  and  meat  packing,  flour  mills,  lumber  mills, 
cement  works,  glass  factories,  foundries,  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
clothing  manufactures,  etc. 
Exctu^ons  to  industries. 
Maps  of  city  (old  and  new). 
In  the  general  work  of  the  term  (the  earth  as  a  whole) ,  the  topic  *'  races  of  people' ' 
is  based  on  observation  in  Indianapolis.    **  Occupations"  are  discussed  with 
especial  reference  to  Indianapolis  and  Indiana,  using  the  map  of  the  State 
freely.    The  question.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  work  for  a  living?  is  discussed. 
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GEOOBAPHT — Continued. 
First  half  year — Continued. 

As  an  illustration  of  method: 
Quanying.    Not  ail  c^  our  houses  are  made  of  wood. 
Name  various  kinds  of  stone;  sandstone,  granite,  marble,  etc. 
Where  may  these  be  seen?    (Statehouae,  post  <^ee,  Union  Station,  window 

sills,  etc.) 
How  obtained?    (Description  of  quanying.) 
Locate  Bedford  quarries  on  map  of  Indiana. 
Visit  buildings  under  construction. 
Do  any  of  your  relatives  work  in  quarries? 
Visit  exhibit  of  stones  in  State  museum. 
Second  half  year:  "Our  continent,  our  country,  our  State.'' 

'*A  first  view  of  our  continent,  country,  and  State.  .  .  .  compr^ensive  enough 
to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  further  knowledge.'* 
HISTORY. 
First  half  year:  Explorers. 

Columbus,  Magellan,  Drake,  Peary  and  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  Amund- 
sen and  Scott  and  the  discovery  of  the  South  Pole. 
Second  half  year:  Explorers. 

Inventors— Morse  and  the  telegr^h;  Edison;  Bell  and  the  telephone;  Marconi 
and  the  wireless;  Captain  Eads  and  bridge  building;  Goethals  and  the  Panama 
Canal. 

(Note  relation  to  topics  "  transportation  *'  and  "  oommunication  "  in  oivfas  and  geography.) 

COMMENTS. 

Geography,  as  an  organized  body  of  knowledge,  now  aosumes  sufficient  importance 
in  the  education  of  the  child  to  become  a  separate  "subject,"  with  a  textbook.  It 
becomes  the  chief  center  for  the  organization  of  historical  and  civic  knowledge.  It 
will  be  observed  how  the  civics  topics  (not  yet  organized  as  a  separate  "subject ") 
naturally  grow  out  of  the  geography  work. 

The  work  in  English  composition  (oral  and  written)  draws  largel>  for  its  materials 
in  this  grade  as  in  others,  upon  the  civics,  geography  and  history,  and  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  civic  questions. 

The  work  in  arithmetic  enters  more  or  less  definitely  into  the  process  of  dvir  train- 
ing, as  illustrated  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  second  year.  See  the  description 
of  "conmiunity  arithmetic"  on  pp.  23-26,  following. 

How  the  opening  exercises  and  the  various  activities  of  the  school  are  coordimited 
with  the  airriculum  is  described  later  in  this  bulletin. 

Fifth  Year. 

OUTUNE. 

CIVICS. 

First  half  year:  Waste,  saving,  wise  expenditure. 
1.  In  the  home — ^foods,  clothing,  furniture,  light,  fuel,  firecrackers,  Chrlstmaa 
gifts,  etc. 
Keep  fences  and  walks  in  repair,  house  painted,  hinges  on  doors  and 

gates,  shoes,  clothing  and  furniture  clean  and  in  repair. 
Economy  in  buying  in  large  quantities  under  certain  conditaons. 
Buying  coal  in  July. 
Care  of  health  saves  doctor's  bills. 

Good  quality  at  higher  prices  as  against  poor  quality  at  low  prices. 
Does  it  pay  to  have  a  **  cheap  "  workman  paint  the  house? 
Cultivation  of  a  garden  for  economy's  sake. 
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01 V 108 — Continued. 
First  half  year — Continued. 

2.  In  the  school — in  books,  desks,  playground  i^paratus,  light,  water,  supplies. 

3.  In  the  city — mutilation  of  buildings,  destruction  of  trees,  care  of  lawns,  streets, 

etc. 
'*  little  habits  of  destniction  cauBe  a  waste  of  public  numey." 
Second  half  year: 

1.  Advantages  of  home  ownership — 

To  the  owner. 

To  the  community. 

2.  Progress  made  by  man  living  in  permanent  communities. 

What  nomadic  life  offers. 

What  permanent  settlements  give  us. 

3.  Comparison  of  cities  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  country. 

Care  of  streets;  police;  billboards;  control  of  building  construction;  sani- 
tation; parks;  etc. 
QBOGBAPHT. 
First  half  year:  Asia,  Australia,  and  Pacific  Islands. 

The  geographical  features  of  the  countries  in  question  are  systematically  and 
thoroughly  studied;  but  the  work  is  controlled  by  the  thought  expressed  by 
Dr.  McMurry:  "The  study  of  the  earth  alone,  its  phenomena  xmd  forces,  its 
vegetation  and  animals,  its  rocks  and  atmosphere,  is  natural  science  pure  and 
simple.    The  study  of  man  in  his  work  and  progress,  his  struggles  and  repre- 
sentative deeds,  is  history.    The  study  of  the  earth  as  related  to  man  is  geog- 
raphy.   The  moment  a  topic  becomes  purely  scientific  or  purely  historical  it 
loses  its  geographical  character.    Geography  is  the  connecting  bridge  between 
two  great  real  studies — ^nature  and  man.'* 
The  work  of  this  half  year  opens  with  a  three-days'  study  of  Kablu,  the  Aryan 
•  Boy,  from  Jane  Andrews'  "Ten  Boys"  (see  under  History  for  this  year). 
When  and  where  he  lived;  his  dwelling  and  daily  customs;  occupations  of 
members  of  his  family;  tools  used;  causes  of  migration;  the  new  home. 
The  story  of  Joseph  is  suggested  for  opening  exercises  and  for  several  geography 

lessons,  emphasizing  the  pastoral  stage  of  life. 
These  stories,  together  with  an  intensive  study  of  some  of  the  more  important 
countries  of  Asia,  center  largely  about  the  ideas  involved  in  the  civics  of  the 
period — 

Nomadic  versus  settled  life. 
Certain  types  of  industry. 

Wastefulness  and  saving  as  exemplified  in  the  habits  of  the  people 
studied. 
Second  half  year:  Europe. 

The  point  of  view  and  the  method  are  similar  to  those  in  the  first  half  year. 
mSTOBT. 
First  half  year:  First  four  of  the  "Ten  boys "  (Kablu  the  Aryan;  Darius  the  Persian; 
Cleon  the  Greek;  Horatius  the  Roman). 
The  story  of  Joseph. 
The  awakening  of  Japan. 
Second  half  year:  Last  six  of  the  "Ten  boys.  *'    (German,  French,  English,  Puritan, 
Yankee,  present  day.) 
Each  "boy"  is  studied,  as  far  as  possible,  juat  before  the  study  of  the  country 
to  which  he  belongs.    Constant  comparison  is  made  between  the  "boys," 
particularly  along  the  following  lines:  Industrial  advance;  development  of 
education;  political  and  social  evolution;  religion;  the  growing  dependence 
of  one  people  upon  other  contemporaneous  people  and  upon  the  past. 
"The  nine  boys  form  a  noble  line  of  ancestors  for  the  American  boy." 
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HISTOBT— Continued. 

Second  half  year — Continued. 

''Some  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  book,  such  as  the  Koman  trial,  mi^t 
profitably  be  dramatized  by  the  pupils.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  a  history  museum  to  which  they  might  contribute  represmtattons  ol 
such  things  as  Kablu's  house,  Barius's  bow  and  arrow,  Cleon's  stylus  and  wax 
tablet.    The  girls  may  dress  dolls  in  the  various  costumes  described." 

Sixth  Year. 

OUTLINE. 

CIVICS. 

First  half  year: 

1.  Health- 

Cleanliness — of  person;  of  premises. 

Ordinances  regarding  removal  of  garbage,  etc. 
Protection  of  food  and  drink. 

2.  Wealth — While  children  can  do  little  to  produce  wealUx  they  can  do  much  to 

conserve  it. 
Care  of  property  in  the  home,  school,  neighborhood,  public  places. 
Fire  prevention . 

3.  Knowledge — "As  the  citizen  develops,  so  the  community  develops." 

Punctuality  and  r^;ularity. 

State  laws  on  school  attendance  and  working  certificates. 
Studious  habits — Responsibility  to  self  and  class. 

4.  Beauty — 

Beautifying  home  and  surroundings. 
Personal  appearance,  simplicity,  good  taste. 
Care  of  trees,  parks,  park  benches,  etc. 
6.  Protection — 

Protection  of  younger  and  weaker  children. 

Service  to  older  people. 

Danger  of  congregating  in  crowds  in  case  of  accident. 

City  ordinance. 
Care  in  crossing  streets. 
City  ordinance. 
Second  half  year:  ''How  the  child  as  a  member  of  the  community  may  ^preciate 
what  civic  growth  in  the  conmiunity  has  done  for  him,  and  how  he  may  enjoy 
what  has  been  developed;  how  he  should  endeavor  to  conserve  and  protect  but 
never  to  destroy  or  mar." 
A  study  of  the  civic  growth  of  our  city. 

Water  supply.    Lighting  and  heating.    Improved  streets  and  boulevards. 
Parks.    Public  and  private  buildings. 
Industrial  growth. 
Growth  of  our  schools;  such  topics  as — 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  location  of  ovr  school;  heating,  lighting, 

and  ventilation;  building  and  grounds;  medical  inspection ;  libraries  and 

art  galleries;  industrial  training;  etc. 

GEOOBAPHY.    "By  the  time  the  children  have  reached  the  sixth  grade  they  are 

sufficiently  mature  to  approach  the  study  of  a  continent  or  country  with  some 

problem  in  mind. 

"Furthermore,  children  should  begin  to  do  some  of  the  research  work  necesaary 
to  secure  the  needed  facts." 
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QBO  OBAPHY — Continued . 
First  half  year:  Africa;  South  America. 

The  study  of  Africa  is  centered  around  such  problems  as — 
** Egypt  was  once  the  leading  power  of  the  world;  to-day  it  is  a  country  of 
little  influence  and  under  the  domination  of  England.    WTiy?" 
The  study  of  South  America  may  center  around  such  problems  as — 
*' Brazil,  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States  and  known  to  Euro- 
pean countries  400  years  ago,  has  a  population  only  one-fourth  as  large  as 
that  of  the  United  States  and  is  just  beginning  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  international  affairs/' 
The  teacher  is  uiged  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  make  their  own  problems 
based  on  some  current  event. 
Second  half  year:  The  United  States. 

The  same  principles  control  the  study  of  this  half  year. 
Conservation  is  emphasized. 
Type  studies  of  selected  cities. 
HISTO&Y. 
First  half  year:  Primary  history  stories  of  heroism. 
The  period  of  discovery  and  colonization. 
"Connect  the  history  with  the  geography  ....  according  to  the  children's 

maturity." 
''Teachers  will  show  the  relation  of  Livingstone,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Stanley,  and 
Kitchener  to  the  development  of  Africa." 
Second  half  year:  Primary  hbtory. 
Pioneer  Indianapolis. 

COMMENTS. 

History  in  this  year  becomes  a  **  subject"  with  a  textbook. 

Not  only  is  there  correlation  of  subject  matter  in  geography,  history,  and  civics, 
but  emphasis  is  given  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  to  the  cultivation  of  initiative, 
judgment,  cooperation,  power  to  organize  knowledge  around  current  events— all  of 
which  are  ci\'ic  qualities  of  first  importance. 

The  civics  work  of  this  year  becomes  more  systematic,  though  no  textbook  is  used 
and  it  occupies  no  separate  place  in  the  program.  The  elementary  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  the  study  of  the  geography  of  various  countries  afford  the  occasion 
for  a  simple  analysis  of  the  "desires  of  man  that  a  city  tries  to  satisfy, "  and  for  making 
comparisons  between  different  communities. 

The  pupils  have  their  first  systematic  introduction  to  laws  and  ordinances  relating 
to  the  civic  topics — "just  those  within  the  comprehension  of  sixth-grade  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  Teachers  will  use  judgment  in  dealing  with  these  subjects." 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  what  the  child  can  do  for  the  community. 

Many  of  the  civics  topics  of  this  year,  as  of  others,  are  partially  developed  in  the 
opening  exercises  and  followed  up  in  the  oral  and  written  composition  work  (see 
p.  27). 

A  weekly  lesson  in  hygiene  in  this  grade  affords  a  further  opportunity  for  discussion 
of  questions  of  public  healtli  and  sanitation. 

Much  community  data  is  also  gathered  and  discussed  as  the  basis  for  problems  in 
arithmetic  (see  pp.  23-27). 

Seventh  Year. 

OUTUNE. 

"Generally  speaking,  throe  periods  a  week  should  be  given  to  geography  and  two 
to  history.  WTiene ver  necessary,  a  part  of  a  geography  period  may  be  given  to ' current 
events. '  ,  .  .    One  period  weekly  the  opening  exercises  should  be  devoted  to  civicf." 

93597^—15 3 
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CIVICS. 

First  half  year:  Civic  beauty;  government. 
Impress  upon  the  children  that  they  and  their  parents  owe  it  to  the  community 
to  help  make  it  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live.  Create  a  sentiment  for  well- 
kept  homes,  yards,  streets,  alleys;  a  p/ide  in  beautiful  trees,  parks.  D^Mride 
with  the  children  what  they  can  do  to  prevent  the  unsightly  and  to  encourage 
the  beautiful. 
Show  how,  if  the  people  become  interested  in  it,  the  city  will  aid  by  (a)  paasing 
sanitary  regulations  in  regard  to  yards,  etc.;  (6)  building  good  pavements  and 
keeping  them  clean  and  in  repair;  (c)  making  boulevards,  parks,  etc.;  (</)  pass- 
ing ordinances  for  the  protection  of  trees,  birds,  etc. 
Government:  The  work  on  government  must  be  as  concrete  as  poasible,  approach- 
ing it,  perhaps,  through  the  necessity  for  rules  in  the  game,  in  the  home,  in 
the  school.  The  purpcee  is  to  emphasize  the  nece98ity  for  government,  with 
ample  illustration  of  how  the  people  may  use  it  to  satisfy  their  intereetg,  with 
which  the  children  have  by  this  time  become  tionilar,  rather  than  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the  organization  of  government.  State  and 
national,  as  well  as  local,  government  are  referred  to. 

Second  half  year:  Interdependence. 

1.  In  the  home  among  members  of  family. 

2.  In  the  conmiunity.    Community  furnishes  schools,   parks,  transportation, 

streets,  etc.    Individuals  furnish  labor  and  capital  for  private  and  public 
enterprises,  beautify  the  community  in  tbeir  own  premises,  etc. 

3.  Of  city,  State,  and  Nation. 

4.  Of  different  nations. 
GEOGBAPHT. 

First  half  year:  Some  prominent  nations  of  the  world. 
The  work  is  centered  about  problems  as  in  the  preceding  grade.    Much  attention 
is  given  to  social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  subject. 
Second  half  year:  The  world  in  general.    Conditions  of  conmierce. 
The  sea  as  the  great  commercial  high"way.    Causes,  conditions,  and  control  of 

commerce,  and  the  means  of  transportation. 
The  study  of  the  British  Empire,  for  example,  includes — 
How  its  parts  are  helpful  to  one  another. 
The  means  of  knitting  Its  parts  together. 
Relations  of  the  Empire  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  study  of  the  United  States  in  this  grade  includes — 
What  has  caused  it  to  become  almost  self-sustaining? 

What  has  caused  it  to  become  one  of  the  great  commercial  powers  of  the  world? 
Its  present  commercial  status. 

Conservation  the  great  problem  of  the  future  if  the  present  position  at  home 
and  abroad  is  to  be  maintained. 
mSTOBT. 
First  half  year:  European  beginnings  of  American  history  to  the  Crusades. 
'^No  history  should  be  treated  as  though  it  had  a  meaning  or  value  in  itself,  but 
should  be  made  constantly  to  show  its  relation  or  contribution  to  the  present . . . 
In  work  of  this  grade,  make  children  feel  that  the  history  of  our  country  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  that  it  had  its  beginning  many  centuriee 
before  its  discovery.  ..." 
Second  half  year:  European  beginnings  of  American  history  from  the  Orusailco 
through  the  period  of  exploration. 
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COMMENT8. 

No  separate  time  allotment  is  yet  given  to  ci\  ics  as  such,  except  that  at  least  one 
opening  exercise  a  week  is  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  Yet  much  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  civic  relations  in  connection  with  geography  and  history  and  the  otlier  work 
of  the  school. 

"Community  arithmetic"  has  by  the  seventh  year  become  an  important  part  of 
the  regular  work  in  arithmetic.  It  will  be  described  in  some  detail  in  the  pages 
follow?  ing  this  outline. 

Eighth  Year. 

0 

OUTLINE. 

"The  tin^e  given  to  history  and  civics  should  approximate  three  lessons  a  week  to 
history  and  two  to  civics.    At  opportune  times  consider  important  current  events, 
the  time  to  be  taken  from  either  history  or  ciWcs.    The  adjustment  of  the  time  ia 
left  to  the  teacher.'*    (Note  the  flexibility  of  the  arrangement.) 
CIVICS. 
First  half  year: 

The  beginning  of  the  community. 
What  is  a  community? 
The  site  of  the  community. 
What  the  people  in  the  community  are  seeking. 
The  family. 

The  h(mie  and  the  community. 
The  making  of  Americans. 
The  relations  between  the  people  and  the  land. 
What  the  community  is  doing  for  the  health  of  the  citizen. 
Waste  and  saving. 
Education. 

The  community  and  religious  life. 
Second  half  year: 

Protection  of  life  and  property. 

The  citizen  in  business  life. 

Relation  of  government  to  business  life. 

Transportation  and  communication. 

Civic  beauty. 

Dependents,  defectives,  and  delinquents,  and  what  the  community  does  for 

them. 
How  the  community  governs  itself. 
Changes  in  methods  of  self-government. 
The  government  of  rural  communities — ^township  and  county. 
The  government  of  the  city. 
The  government  of  the  State. 
The  government  of  the  Nation. 
How  the  expenses  of  goA^emment  are  met. 
HI8TOBT. 
First  half  year:  United  States  liistory  from  colonization  through  the  administration 

of  J.  Q.  Adams. 
Second  half  year:  United  States  history  from  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson 
to  the  present. 
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COMMENTS. 

The  eighth-grade  course  in  civics  is  the  culmination  of  the  civic  training  of  the  child 
in  the  elementary  school.  It  is  **not  primarily  an  analysis  of  government.  ....  In 
fact,  the  study  of  government  shoidd  not  be  gone  into  too  deeply.''  It  is  intended  to 
give  the  pupil  an  organized  conception  of  what  his  membership  in  the  community 
means.  Government  is  discussed  throughout  the  course  as  the  supreme  means  by 
which  the  entire  community  may  cooperate  for  the  common  welfore.  At  the  end  ol 
the  course  the  main  features  of  governmental  organization  are  discussed  in  the  lig^ 
of  what  has  preceded. 

The  real  object  of  study  is  the  actual  community  life  in  which  the  children  partici- 
pate. The  study  of  Indianapolis  is  therefore  prominently  in  the  foreground.  But  the 
course  is  by  no  means  merely  a  local  study.  The  children  are  as  truly  members  of  m 
State  and  a  national  community  slb  of  the  local.  Local,  State,  and  national  reladons 
are  discussed  in  connection  with  each  topic.  Thus,  in  the  study  of  health  protectioa 
or  of  the  citizen  in  business  life,  for  example,  the  pupil  learns  of  the  part  played  by 
city.  State,  and  Nation,  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  citizen,  and  that  the 
governments  of  all  three  alike  afford  means  of  cooi>eration. 

A  textbook  in  civics  is  used  this  year  for  the  first  time.  It  is,  however,  merely  m 
guide  to  the  study  of  the  actual  community,  and  an  interpretation  of  it.  '^Magazine 
articles,  newspaper  items.  Information  gained  from  pamphlets  issued  by  city  depart- 
ments and  ....  through  original  investigation  ....  should  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  child's  education." 

The  teacher  exercises  judgment  in  rearranging  the  order  of  topics  suggested  in  the 
outline,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  current  interests  or  to  corresponding  topics  in  history 
or  other  subjects. 

The  topics  in  history  and  civics  often  directly  supplement  each  other.  For  example, 
the  first  eight  topics  suggested  in  the  first  half  year  fit  well  with  the  study  of  the  period 
of  colonization.  The  significance  of  the  topic  *'transi>ortation  and  communication" 
in  civics  is  emphasized  during  the  period  of  development  of  highways,  canals,  and 
railroads  in  the  nation. 

Geography  does  not  appear  in  the  printed  outline  for  this  year,  but  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  both  the  history  and  the  civics  of  the  year. 

''It  is  suggested  that  when  possible  the  teacher  of  civics  and  the  teacher  of  arithm&> 
tic  cooperate. ' '  *  *  Community  arithmetic, ' '  described  in  detail  in  the  pages  following, 
is  given  large  emphasis  in  this  grade. 

Finally,  the  instruction  of  thb  year  is  accompanied  by  constant  training  by  practiee. 
Cooperative  activity  for  the  common  good  is  the  keynote  to  the  entire  course.  This 
phase  of  the  work  is  suggested  in  some  detail  in  the  following  pages. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  SUGGESTIONS  TO  CIVICS  TEACHERS. 

In  order  to  illustrate  in  greater  detail  the  character  and  method  of 
the  eighth-grade  civics,  the  following  "suggestions''  to  the  teachers 
of  this  grade  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  topic  ''protec- 
tion of  health"  are  given.  References  are  included  to  indicate  the 
kinds  of  materials  used. 

A  week  should  be  given  to  the  subject;  no  exhaustive  study  can  be  made  of  it  in 
this  time,  however.  Select  the  material  for  study  and  discussion  with  the  following 
ideas  in  mind: 

To  make  real  to  the  pupil  the  importance  of  health  and  of  sanitary  conditions  to  the 
citizen  and  to  the  community. 

To  fix  responsibility  for  health  conditions  of  the  community  upon  the  dtizeiL 

To  inform  the  pupil  regarding  important  conditions  in  Indianapolis. 
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To  inform  the  pupil  regarding  the  means  of  protecting  health  in  Indianapolis. 

To  keep  prominently  in  the  foreground  the  civic  relations  of  the  euhjects  diBcussed, 

To  establish  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  proper  action  with  reference  to  the  public 
health. 

Select  wisely  from  the  topics  at  the  chapter  end,  and  substitute  others  when  occa- 
sion Bu^iests  them. 

Sanitary  conditions  of  early  times  (Stickney,  Pioneer  Indianapolis,  pp.  2^-31). 

The  work  of  the  school  in  behalf  of  health  (Rep.  of  Supt.  of  Schools,  1908-9,  pp. 
42-47). 

Medical  inspection  in  the  schools  (Rep.  of  Supt.  of  Schools,  p.  47;  Rep.  of  Dept. 
of  Healtli,  p.  8). 

Contagious  diseases  (Rep.  of  Dept.  of  Health,  pp.  7-11;  also  leaflets  issued  by 
State  board  of  health).  Emphasize  the  difficulties  encoimtered  by  government 
authorities  in  enforcing  these  laws  without  the  cooperation  of  each  citizen  and 
family. 

Pure-water  supply.  Of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  community.  The  children 
should  know  that  the  pubUc  water  supply  of  Indianapolis  is  excellent  in  quality, 
and  how  it  is  obtained;  that  the  greatest  danger  is  from  polluted  wells,  and  from 
unclean  drinking  cups  and  receptacles;  that  the  Indianapolis  Water  Co.  and  the 
health  department  have  labored  diligently  and  successfully  to  maintain  a  pure- 
water  supply. 

On  pages  4(M5  of  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Health  are  illuminating 
tables  showing  results  of  analysis  of  both  public  and  bottled  water. 

The  Indianapolis  Water  Co.  has  been  very  coiurteous  in  providing  means  for 
civics  classes  and  their  teachers  to  visit  the  filtration  plant.  ....  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  in  advance. 

Pure-milk  supply — ^hardly  less  important  than  the  water  supply.  Instances  of  the 
spread  of  disease  through  milk  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  page  9. 

Milk  and  dairy  inspection  (same  report,  pp.  4,  5,  58-72,  82-87;  see  photo- 
graphs). 

A  report  of  the  work  of  the  pure-milk  stations  established  by  the  Children's 
Aid  Association  soon  to  be  published. 

Emphasize  the  responsibility  of  the  person  who  keeps  a  cow  (or  cows)  for  clean- 
liness of  animals  and  surroundings,  and  for  care  in  handling  milk. 

Pure-food  supply  (Rep.  of  Dept.  of  Health,  pp.  6,  7,  73-80,  90-95). 

Point  out  die  respective  fields  of  local.  State,  and  National  Governments  in 
this  connection.  Note  existence  of  State  and  national  pure-food  laws.  Why 
both?  Why  should  the  National  Government  appoint  meat  inspectors  at  Klngan's 
packing  house,  while  milk  inspection  is  left  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities? 

Disposal  of  the  city's  wastes.  Printed  reports  meager.  Little  available  material 
except  by  observation.    General  references  on  the  subject  at  the  chapter  end. 

Parks  and  playgrounds.  Postpone  study  of  park  system  as  such  until  subject  of 
civic  beauty  is  reached.  Emphasize,  however,  the  relation  between  parks  and 
public  health. 

Much  literatiure  on  general  subject  of  playgrounds  (see  such  magazines  as  The 
Survey).  On  local  playgroimd  situation  see  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
page  43. 

General  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Numerous  matters  of  public  sanitary  importance 
may  be  brought  close  home  to  the  pupil,  such  as  cleanliness  of  back  yards,  expec- 
toration on  sidewalks  and  in  street  cars,  etc. 

Attention  should  especially  be  called  to  the  fact  that  garbage,  the  accumula- 
tion of  stables,  etc.,  attract  and  breed  flies,  and  that  flies  are  most  dangerous  dis- 
ease carriera  Children  can  do  much  themselves  to  get  rid  of  dangerous  sources 
of  disease. 
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Decrease  in  death  rate.  On  page  22,  Rep<»t  of  Department  of  Health,  ia  a  table 
showing  decrease  in  death  rate  in  the  period  1900-1908.  This  decreaaing  death 
rate  shows  improving  health  conditions.  Gall  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  board 
of  health  and  the  city  sanitarian  have  been  increasingly  efficient  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Governmental  machinery  for  the  protection  of  health.    See  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.    Emphasize  different  spheres  of  activity  of  local,  State,  and 
National  Governments. 
To  whom  is  the  report  of  the  board  of  health  made?    Why? 

A  TYPE  LESSON. 

The  following  summary  of  a  discussion  of  health  protection  as  it 
occurred  in  an  Indianapolis  class  is  reproduced  to  illustrate  the  point 
of  view  and  the  procedure  of  a  class  exercise  in  eighth-grade  commu* 
nity  civics.  The  lesson  extended  over  several  days,  including  obser- 
vational work,  etc.  Textbook  assignment  was  made  only  after  the 
class  discussion  was  weU  xmder  way. 

The  pupils  discussed  informally  what  good  health  means  to  each  one,  and  gave 
examples  from  their  own  experience  of  consequences  of  sickness.  They  discussed 
specific  dangers  to  their  own  health,  such  as  impure  food,  water,  or  air.  They  ex« 
plained  how  they  individually  care  for  their  own  health,  or  how  at  times  they  are 
careless  of  it.  They  discussed  how  in  many  cases  their  health  depends  not  merely  on 
their  own  care,  but  on  the  care  of  others,  and  how  the  danger  to  health  is  incr^tsed 
where  many  people  are  gathered  together.  They  gave  examples  of  the  dependence 
of  each  upon  others  for  health  protection,  as  in  the  case  of  epidemics.  They  derived 
from  this  the  need  for  cooperation  in  the  interest  of  health.  They  iUustrated  such 
cooperation  in  the  home  and  in  the  school,  and  mentioned  rules  that  necessarily  exist 
in  home  and  school  for  health  protection.  They  gave  examples  of  neighborhood  Coop- 
eration for  health  protection,  such  as  combined  efforts  for  clean  yards,  alleys,  and 
streets.  After  observation  and  inquiry,  they  reported  on  actual  menaces  to  health  in 
their  own  city,  and  made  the  logical  deduction  regarding  the  necessity  for  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  dty  to  avoid  these  dangers  or  to  remove  them.  This  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  city  did  so  cooperate,  and  led  to  a  th(»x>ugh  discuaaion 
of  how  the  city  government  provides  the  means  for  such  cooperation.  They  went 
into  detail  in  r^;ard  to  how  the  department  of  health  insures  pure  water  for  the  use 
of  each  family,  provides  for  the  removal  of  garbage  from  their  back  doors,  and  prevents 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  This  brought  under  review  the  regulations  (laws, 
ordinances)  bearing  on  these  matters,  the  activities  of  the  various  health  officers,  and 
how  these  are  supervised  by  the  board  of  health.  The  relation  of  the  latter  to  the 
people  was  discussed,  and  idso  the  responsibility  of  each  citizen  for  cooperation  with 
the  board  of  health  for  the  health  of  the  community. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  various  duties  of  the  board  of  health,  one  boy  aas^ted  that 
**it  passes  pure  food  laws."  Another  at  once  objected,  **No,  it  is  the  National  €rov- 
emment  that  makes  the  pure  food  laws."  At  once  the  horizon  was  broadened,  the 
question  why  the  National  Government  acts  in  a  case  like  this  was  discussed,  and  the 
relation  of  the  great  packing  houses  (for  example)  to  the  common  health  interests  of 
the  entire  Nation  was  disclosed.  This  led  to  a  consideration  of  other  national  health 
interests,  and  of  what  the  National  Ck)vemment  is  doing  in  this  field.  It  also  sug* 
gested  the  sphere  of  State  activity,  which  was  in  turn  related  to  the  interests  of  the 
individual  and  to  the  activities  of  the  local  and  the  General  Government. 
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COMMUNITY  ARITHMETIC. 

'* Community  arithmetic''  is  not  a  course  separate  from  the  regular 
arithmetic  course  in  the  Indianapolis  schools;  nor  does  the  '^  commu- 
nity" feature  characterize  all  arithmetic  work  done  in  the  grades. 
There  is  no  forced  correlation  between  arithmetic  as  such  and  commu- 
nity study.  The  life  in  which  the  children  participate  simply  fur- 
nishes the  data  for  much  of  the  arithmetic  study;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  arithmetic  study  affords  opportunity  for  fixing  important 
social  and  civic  ideas. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  printed  course  of  study  in  community 
arithmetic  for  the  eighth  grade  occur  the  following  statements: 

A  controlling  principle  in  the  development  of  any  topic  is  that  to  be  of  value,  it 
must  apx>eal  to  the  life  of  the  individual  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  his  interest. 

This  is  as  true  of  arithmetic  as  of  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum.  If  the  prob- 
lems arise  from  the  community  interests,  the  home,  or  the  industrial  work  of  the 
pupil,  he  at  once  becomes  interested  in  their  solution. 

A  rational  presentation  of  the  processes  and  the  principles  of  arithmetic  can  be 
secured  as  well  through  material  representing  real  conditions  as  through  material 
representing  artificial  conditions. 

What  is  said  in  this  bulletin  regarding  community  arithmetic  is 
based  largely  on  the  printed  suggestions  for  the  work  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  A  revision  of  this  course  is  now  under  way,  by 
which  it  will  probably  be  extended  through  the  fifth  to  the  eighth 
grades  inclusive.  Even  at  the  present  time  real  conmiunity  arith- 
metic may  be  found  more  or  less  definitely  provided  for  in  all  grades, 
according  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  principals  and  teachers  in 
charge.     Reference  has  already  been  made  to  it  (pp.  11,  14,  19,  20). 

All  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to  suggest  and  illustrate  the 
method  of  community  arithmetic.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
pupils  are  expected,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  their  own  problems 
from  data  acquired  from  their  own  observation  and  research. 

PROBLEMS   RELATINQ  TO   FOOD,   CLOTHING,   AND   DOMESTIC   ECONOMY. 

Pupils  in  groups,  or  conmiittees,  report  on  current  prices,  which 
are  placed  on  the  blackboard  in  the  form  of  market  quotations.  A 
large  nimiber  and  variety  of  problems  are  based  on  such  price  lists. 
For  example: 

Find  the  cost  of  the  following  dinner:  3}  pound  chicken;  |  pound  co£fee;  celery, 
15  cts.;  }  peck  potatoes;  |  pound  butter;  1  loaf  bread;  1  can  best  peas;  1  head 
cauliflower;  1  cake  at  35  cents;  1  quart  ice  cream. 

A  man  earns  $1.75  per  day.    He  pays  $1.50  a  week  for  rent,  %\  for  fuel  and  $1  for  inci- 
dental expenses.    Make  a  list  of  groceries  which  his  wife  could  afford  to  order 
during  the  week  for  a  family  of  four.    She  should  be  able  to  save  a  small  amount 
each  week  for  clothing. 
The  pupil  should  consult  his  mother  before  making  his  list. 

Compare  the  cost  per  pound  of  sugar  bought  by  the  pound  with  the  coet  when  botight 
by  the  25-pound  sack. 
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Compare  the  cost  per  bar  of  laundry  soap  bought  by  the  bar  and  by  the  quarter'a 

worth;  by  the  bar  and  by  the  box,  by  the  quarter's  worth  and  by  the  box. 
Compare  the  cost  of  potatoes  bought  at  the  market  by  the  quarter-peck  with  the  coat 

by  the  peck;  by  the  budiel. 
A  housekeeper  having  canned  a  bushel  of  peaches  wants  to  know  the  cost  por  can. 

Find  it  if  a  bushel  of  peaches,  9  pounds  of  sugar,  100  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  15 

Mason  jars  were  used. 
Find  the  value  of  the  canned  peaches  in  this  problem  at  current  prices. 

COST  OP  LIGHTING  AND  HEATING. 

Diagrams  of  electric  and  gas  meters  are  studied;  and  the  children 
taught  how  to  read  them.  Such  problems  as  the  following  are 
formulated: 

Kead  your  electric  meter  for  two  successive  months  and  calculate  the  bill  at  10  cents 
j.        per  kilowatt  hour. 

In  case  your  school  uses  electric  current,  read  the  meter  at  intorvala  cf  a  xreek  and 
\         determine  the  cost  at  7}  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Pupil  bring  a  receipted  gas  bill  and  determine  the  position  of  the  hands  on  the  dial  for 
the  given  readings. 

fuhnishing  the  home. 

Ask  the  boys  to  decide  what  furniture  is  required  for  certain  rooms  of  the  house, 
say,  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room,  and  a  bedroom;  the  giria  to  decide  upon  the 
necessary  dishes,  cooking  utensils,  linen,  and  curtains.  From  their  replies,  made  in 
writing,  a  list  of  the  necessary  articles  may  be  made  out. 

Have  them  consult  the  newspaper  advertisements  to  determine  a  low,  an  average, 
and  a  high  price  for  each  article.  Determine  the  cost  on  each  of  the  three  bases  for  a 
minimum  outfit  for  the  four  rooms  mentioned.  This  problem  should  be  planned  so  as 
to  take  as  little  class  time  as  necessary. 

SAVING   MONEY. 

A  great  variety  of  problems  of  a  practical  character  may  bo  formu- 
lated under  this  head,  of  which  the  following  are  merely  samples: 

Frank  left  school  at  14  years  of  age  to  go  to  work  at  $4  a  week.  His  wages  were  raised 
50  cents  a  week  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  employment.  His  cousin  Will,  who 
was  of  the  same  age,  went  through  high  school  and,  because  of  his  better  education, 
got  a  position  which  paid  $7  a  week  as  soon  as  he  had  graduated  at  the  age  of  18. 
His  salary  was  raised  |2  a  week  at  the  end  of  each  year.  At  25  years  of  age  which 
one  had  earned  the  more  money,  and  how  much,  calling  the  working  year  50  weeks? 

How  much  does  a  man  save  by  buying  coal  at  $4  a  ton  instead  of  paying  15  cents  a 
basket?    (A  basket  of  coal  weighs  about  50  pounds.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  bought  his  coal  in  May  at  $5.50  a  ton.  Mr.  Starr  postponed  buying  his 
until  October,  when  he  had  to  pay  $7  a  ton.  Each  bought  13  tons.  How  much 
more  did  Mr.  Starr  pay  than  Mr.  Lawrence? 

INDUSTniAL   PROBLEMS. 

Many  of  the  problems  in  commimity  arithmetic  are  based  upon 
actual  operations  or  transactions  in  the  industries  of  Indianapolis, 
and  in  many  cases  are  formulated  by  business  men  of  the  community. 
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Fifty- two  men  are  employed  in  the  B.  paper  mills;  42  are  unskilled  workmen,  whose 
average  wage  la  $1.80  per  day;  the  others  are  machinists,  whose  wages  average 
$3.30  a  day.  If  they  work  every  day  in  the  year  except  Sunday,  what  are  the 
total  wages  paid? 

If  they  worked  12)  hours  per  day,  what  is  the  rate  per  hour  for  each  class  of  workmen 
as  stated  above? 

This  mill  uses  a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  printers'  scraps  every  year.  At 
65  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  how  many  tons  is  that? 

They  use  30  tons  of  coal  every  24  hours.  At  |2.50  per  ton,  what  does  the  fuel  cost  for 
one  year,  excluding  Sundays? 

In  New  York  City  land  is  sold  by  the  square  foot;  in  Indianapolis  by  the  front  foot. 
What  price  must  be  paid  in  New  York  for  a  lot  100  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide  at 
$50  a  square  foot?  What  is  the  sum  paid  for  a  lot  of  the  same  size  in  Indianapolis 
at  150  a  front  foot? 

INDIANAPOLIS  GAS  PLANT. 

Among  the  important  by-products  of  gas-making  are  coke,  tar,  and  ammonia  liquor. 
Data: 

200  tons  of  coal  are  used  per  day. 

65  per  cent  of  this  amoimt  is  used  in  the  retorts  in  which  the  gas  is  made. 

70  per  cent  of  the  amount  in  the  retorts  is  coke. 

1  pound  of  coal  yields  5  cubic  feet  of  gas,  sold  at  CO  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

1  ton  of  coal  yields  3)  pounds  of  ammonia,  sold  at  16  cents  a  pound. 

1  ton  of  coal  yields  14  gallons  of  tar,  sold  at  3  cents  a  gallon. 

The  plant  has  a  large  tank,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  cubic  feet  and  a  relief  tank 

with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  cubic  feet. 
1  carload  contains  40  tons  of  coal. 
The  coal  costs  the  company  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton. 
Coke  is  sold  at  an  average  of  |6  a  ton. 

The  plant  has  72  retorts,  each  holding  i  ton,  and  which  are  filled  every  six  hours. 
The  plant  keeps  in  reserve  a  supply  of  coal  and  coke  (10,000  tons  of  each)  to  last  them 

four  months  in  case  of  a  strike  in  the  mines. 
There  is  sufficient  gas  in  the  tanks  to  last  patrons  18  hours  in  case  the  plant  were  shut 

down  for  any  reason. 
There  are  two  furnaces,  making  from  50,000  to  60,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour. 
It  costs  15  cents  per  foot  to  pipe  a  house  for  gas. 
An  ordinary  gas  burner  consumes  from  4  to  6  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour. 

With  this  concrete  data  relating  to  the  Indianapolis  gas  plant  in 
handy  such  problems  as  the  following  are  formulated: 

How  much  coal  is  used  in  making  enough  gas  to  fill  the  lai^go  tank?    Find  the  cost  of 

the  coal  at  $2.75  per  ton. 
Which  yields  the  larger  profit,  and  how  much — the  coke  or  the  gas? 
How  much  ammonia  is  made  daily? 
How  long  will  both  furnaces  have  to  run  to  fill  both  tanks? 

A   BAKERY. 

The  data  upon  which  the  problems  are  based  were  gathered  by  pupils  during  a 
visit  to  a  bakery. 

Among  other  things  the  manager  told  the  children  that  a  barrel  of  fiour  will  bring 
$23  when  made  into  a  certain  kind  of  crackers.  The  pupils  thought  this  an  unusual 
per  cent  of  gain  until  the  expense  connected  with  the  business  and  the  loss  incurred 
by  stale  goods  were  considered. 
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Tlie  output  of  &  bakery  k  150,000  loaves  of  bread  per  week.  ThsB  is  sold  to  local  gnxea 
at  4  cents  a  loaf.  The  grocers  in  torn  sell  92  per  cent  and  return  the  TOOttinder  to 
the  bakery;  50  per  cent  oi  this  remainder  is  sold  at  the  bakery  at  2  loaves  for  5 
cents;  10  per  cent  of  it  at  1)  cents  a  loaf;  40  per  cent  is  ground  and  sold  at  $25  a 
ton.  (This  will  av^-age  about  12  ounces  to  a  loaf.)  What  are  the  baker's  wwddy 
receipts? 

If  the  output  is  150,000  loaves  a  week  and  $3,600  is  «pent  for  flour,  $750  for  other 
material,  and  $400  for  labor,  what  is  the  av^sage  cost  of  jmxluction  per  loaf? 

A  certain  family  uses  im  average  of  10  loaves  of  bread  a  week.  How  nmch  cheaper 
would  it  be  for  them  to  make  the  bread  than  to  pay  5  cents  a  loaf  when  flour  ia 
$5.50  a  barrel  and  the  cost  of  fuel  and  other  material  averages  $1.10  to  each  bairel 
of  flour?    (12  ounces  flour  to  each  loaf.) 

FIRE   DEPARTMENT  PROBLEMS. 

During  the  year  1910  the  fire  department  responded  to  1,402  calls.  Ihiring  the  year 
1911  it  responded  to  1,700  calls.    What  was  the  per  cent  increase  in  calls  for  1911  ? 

The  IndianapoUs  Water  Co.  notified  the  departm^it  of  129  fire  hydrants  put  in  senrice 
during  1910,  making  a  total  of  2,709  hydrants  in  service.  If  the  city  pays  $46  rait 
annually  for  1  hydrant,  what  was  the  total  water  bill  for  fire  hydJantsT  How 
much  was  the  in<3'ease  in  the  1910  bill? 

CrrT  HOSPITAL  PROBLEMS. 

In  1910  there  were  3,520  patients  at  the  hospital.    The  totid  expenses  for  the  year  were 

$93,594.57.    What  was  the  per  o^ita  expense? 
On  January  1, 1910,  there  were  10  patients  in  the  tubercular  colony ;  56  entered  during 

the  year.    Of  these  patients,  39  were  dischaiged  as  impreved  and  1  as  cured. 

What  per  cent  of  the  patients  were  benefited? 
During  the  year  1910  there  were  3,520  jiatients  treated  at  the  hospital.     Of  these,  7 

came  from  Bulgaria,  12  from  Greece,  15  from  Hungary,  24  from  Macedonia,  1  fran 

Montenegro,  36  from  Boumania,  33  from  Servia,  1  from  Tuikey.    What  per  cent 

of  aQ  patients  came  from  the  southeastern  part  of  £un^? 

The  problems  vary  from  school  to  school,  and  from  time  to  timcv 
in  accordance  with  current  interest  and  occasion.  Every  indiffitry 
or  business  in  Indianapolis  may  suggest  problems,  as  also  the  work  of 
every  department  of  the  city  government  or  of  the  institutions  of  the 
city.  The  problems  su^ested  in  the  printed  syllabus  for  the  eighth 
grade  represent,  for  example,  the  following  actiyitiee  and  depart* 
ments  of  community  life:  Lumber  business,  building  oonstructioii, 
brush  and  broom  factory,  gas  plant,  bakery,  canning  factory,  veneer 
works,  dairy  and  milk  depot,  fire  department,  city  market,  ctty  hok&- 
pital,  taxation,  government  of  the  Town  of  Woodruflf  Pliice  <an 
independent  corporation  within  the  limits  of  Indianapolis),  a  branch 
of  the  city  library,  cement  walks  and  street  improvements,  oonstnir- 
tion  of  a  boulevard,  railway  passenger  service,  transportation,  tmck 
elevation,  insurance,  stocks  and  bonds. 

CIVIC  TRAINING  THROUGH  PRACTICE. 

From  the  foregoing  partial  outline  of  the  elementary  coone  of  atadhr 
in  the  Indiimt^lis  schools,  it  is  evident  to  what  extent  the  so^calbil 

**book  studies" — arithmetic,  geography,  history,  Engliah, 
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in  reality  studies  of  aspects  of  real  life  and  contribute  directly  to  the 
civic  training  of  the  child.     One  principal  stated  the  idea  as  follows: 

Civics  is  related  to  every  subject.  Life  is  a  \init.  We  may  emphasize  a  certain 
expression  of  that  life,  such  as  arithmetic,  or  history,  or  geography,  but  civics  is  not 
absent  from  any  of  it  any  more  than  morals  is  absent  from  any  of  it.  Yet  sometimes  a 
lesson  in  civics,  pure  and  simple,  is  given. 

From  the  practice  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  three  phases  of  the 
process  of  civic  education  stand  out  clearly. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  to  help  the  pupil  (so  far  as  his  mental 
maturity  will  permit)  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  own  community 
life,  his  dependence  upon  it,  and  his  responsibility  for  it. 

2.  The  second  is  to  develop  a  proper  imderstanding  of,  and  a  right 
attitude  toward,  government  ds  the  supreme  means  hy  which  all  m^embers 
of  the  community  mxiy  cooperate  for  the  common  interest, ' 

3.  The  third  is  to  cultivate  habits  of  right  action  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  and  in  relation  to  its  government  or  control. 

The  foregoing  outline  amply  illustrates  how  the  entire  course  of 
study  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  child's  understanding  of  his  own 
community.  His  *'own  community**  may  mean  his  home,  his  school, 
his  city,  his  State,  or  his  Nation.  He  is  given  instruction  with  refer- 
ence to  each  of  these,  and  ideas  and  habits  developed  with  reference 
to  one  are  applied  to  others. 

Incidentally  and  gradually,  also,  the  pupil  is  familiarized  with  the 
idea  of  government  and  its  function.  In  the  upper  grades  more 
stress  is  laid  upon  this  aspect  of  civic  education  until,  in  the  eighth 
grade,  a  systematic  and  well-organized  course  in  civics,  as  such,  is 
given  in  which  the  work  of  government  as  the  agent  of  the  community 
is  especially  emphasized,  but  always  with  reference  to  the  commimity 
life  and  interests  with  which  the  child  is  by  this  time  quite  familiar. 

An  imderstanding  of  community  life  and  of  government,  however, 
is  fruitless  without  the  cultivation  of  qualities  and  habits  of  good 
citizenship.  Instruction  and  training  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
latter  is  largely  a  matter  of  practice.  In  the  remaining  pages  of  this 
bulletin  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  suggest  by  illustration,  rather 
than  to  describe  in  detail,  how  civic  training  through  practice  is 
realized  in  the  Indianapolis  schools. 

OPENING   EXERCISES. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  opening  exercises 
are  utilized  to  impress  civic  lessons.  In  fact,  until  the  eighth  grade 
is  reached,  the  opening  exercises  are  the  only  periods  allotted  spe- 
cifically to  civics  as  such.  In  some  of  the  schools,  though  not  in  all, 
the  children  themselves  are  made  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  these 
exercises.     They  choose  their  own  committee  to  arrange  the  program, 
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and  they  understand  that  the  main  topic  must  grow  out  of  the  life 
of  the  school  or  school  environment.  The  topic  chosen  often  becomes 
the  topic,  also,  for  oral  or  written  English  comporition  wosk  in  the 
classes  that  foHow. 

For  example,  the  central  idea  for  an  opening  exercise  in  the  sixth 
grade  was  *' protection.'^  Stories  appropriate  to  the  subject  were 
given.  This  was  followed  up  in  oral  composition  work  in  the  English 
classes  by  calling  upon  the  children  to  tell  incidents  in  their  own 
experience  to  show  how  boys  and  girls  have  been  he^)f ul  to  the  com- 
munity by  affording  protection  to  some  person  or  thing.  A  girl  told 
of  a  boy  who  had  voiimtarily  opened  a  street  drain  after  a  heavy  rain. 
A  boy  told  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  gathering  by  school  children 
of  cocoons  of  certain  destructive  moths. 

On  the  other  hand,  incidents  brought  out  in  cLasa  work  sometimes 
afford  material  for  the  opening  exercises.  A  boy  one  day  told,  in  a 
written  composition,  of  a  Halloween  prank  in  which  a  chicken  coop 
was  destroyed  and  the  chickens  set  free.  This  story  not  only  fur- 
nished the  topic  for  further  composition  work  on  ''The  right  kind 
of  Halloween  pranks,''  but  provided  excellent  material  for  several 
"civics"  lessons  in  succeeding  opening  exercises. 

The  importance  of  these  incidents  Ues  not  so  much  in  their  subject 
matter,  however,  as  in  the  fact  that  the  children  were  being  trained 
in  self-management,  in  initiative,  in  judgment,  in  power  to  organize 
and  apply  their  knowledge. 

METHOD   OF  CONDUCTING  CLASSES. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  best  recitations  (and  the 
aim  was  common  to  all  recitations  observed)  was  the  democratic 
spirit  that  prevailed — a  spirit  that  left  upon  the  visitor  an  impres- 
sion not  of  a  teacher  and  a  class,  but  of  a  class  community  which 
included  the  teacher,  working  together  on  problems  of  common 
interest.  There  are  times  when  one  forgets  the  presence  of  a  teacher, 
so  thoroughly  is  the  initiative  taken  by  the  pupils.  She  never 
hesitates  to  adopt  the  r61e  of  learner  nor  to  permit  the  pupil  to 
become  the  teacher.  Whether  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history,  or 
even  in  government  itself,  is  good  or  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of 
civic  training  depends  far  less  on  the  subject  matter  than  on  the 
method  by  which  it  is  presented. 

Reference  was  made  on  page  16  to  the  *' problem  method"  by 
which  geography  is  taught  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  The 
study  of  the  geography  of  Africa  or  of  South  America  in  relation 
to  concrete  problems  suggested  by  current  events  or  by  present 
interests  is  intended  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  organizing  knowl- 
edge,   to  stimulate  initiative,   to   develop    judgment.     So    in    the 
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second  grade  (page  11),  when  groups  of  7  or  8  year  old  children 
bring  in  prices  of  butter  and  eggs  and  bread  and  ribbons  as  a  basis 
for  simple  arithmetical  operations,  they  are  not  merely  studying 
arithmetic,  nor  even  learning  first  lessons  in  domestic  economy; 
they  are  having  their  sense  of  personal  responsibUity  for  the  class 
work  cultivated  and  being  trained  in  habits  of  cooperation. 

In  some  of  the  schools  valuable  collections  have  been  made  of 
materials  illustrative  of  various  studies — pamphlets,  reports,  photo- 
graphs, samples  of  textiles  in  process  of  manufacture,  etc.  Such 
collections  are  not  provided  for  the  pupils,  but  are  obtained  hy 
them.  Much  of  this  collecting  has  been  done  by  correspondence 
with  manufacturers,  business  men,  and  pubhc  oJG&cials.  All  the 
members  of  a  class  write  letters  for  the  training  this  involves;  but 
only  one  letter  is  sent — the  one  that  the  class  decides  is  in  best 
form.  The  cluldron  learn  not  only  how  to  write  letters  of  request 
and  of  thanks  and  appreciation  for  answers  and  materials  received, 
but  also  through  what  channels  the  requests  should  properly  be 
made,  and,  more  important  than  all,  perhaps,  to  respect  the  time 
and  convenience  of  pubhc  officials  and  busiuess  men  by  not  imposing 
upon  them  a  number  of  similar  requests  when  one  will  suffice.  They 
learn  that  while  one  fimction  of  the  pubUc  official  is  to  furnish 
information,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  not  to  interfere  imnecessarily 
with  the  performance  of  more  important  pubUc  service. 

MANUAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Shop  work,  domestic  science,  and  school  gardening  afford  peculiar 
opportunities  for  group  work,  and  therefore  for  the  cultivation  of 
social  and  civic  habits.  Such  work  is  seen  at  its  best,  in  Indianapolis, 
in  the  six  or  eight  schools  known  as  ** industrial''  or  "vocational 
centers."  These  are  not  vocational  schools  in  the  strict  sense; 
'*  trades"  or  *' vocations"  are  not  taught  in  them.  But  their  work  is 
adapted  directly  to  the  social  and  industrial  requirements  of  the  homes 
upon  which  they  draw.  Shop  work,  home  making  and  home  man- 
agement, and  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  **book"  studies  (arith- 
metic, geography,  etc.)  are  especially  emphasized. 

When  the  girls  of  a  class  act  in  turn  as  hostesses  at  a  weekly 
luncheon,  the  preparation  and  serving  of  which  they  have  super- 
vised and  the  materials  for  which  they  have  marketed  and  some- 
times raised  in  their  own  gardens,  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
lesson  in  ** civics;"  but  it  affords  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of 
habits  which  have  a  direct  civic  value.  In  connection  with  such 
work  the  civic  relations  of  home  making  and  home  management  are 
strongly  emphasized. 

A  number  of  cottages  adjoining  one  of  the  colored  schools,  and 
formerly  occupied  by  colored  famihes,  have  been  acquired  by  the 
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school  board.  These  cotti^es  have  been  repaired,  decorated,  and 
furnished  idmost  entirely  by  the  labor  of  the  pupils,  the  shop  work,  the 
art  work,  and  the  mathematics  centering  largely  about  the  practical 
operaticms  involved.  While  some  of  these  have  been  appropriated  for 
shop  or  industrial  purposes,  others  have  been  transformed  into  typical 
dwellings  in  which  all  the  household  arts  are  tau^t  by  practice.  In 
this  school,  also,  cobbling  is  taught,  because  of  its  practical  utility 
in  the  neighborhood.  Much  shoe  repairing  is  done  here  for  llie 
f  amihes  of  the  vicinity.  The  print  shop  of  this  school,  like  that  of  the 
other  '' industrial  centers,''  does  much  of  the  printing  required  by  the 
school  board.  Luncheon  is  served  at  small  cost  for  such  pupils  as 
desire  it.  The  marketing  of  the  materials,  tiie  preparation  and  serv- 
ing of  the  luncheon,  and  the  accoimting  of  expenditures  and  proceeds, 
are  all  done  by  ihe  pupils  themsdves.  Profits  are  devoted  to  the 
further  equipment  of  the  plant.  Inddentally,  many  children  are 
provided  with  more  nourishing  food  than  they  woidd  obtain  at  home. 
A  savings  bank  is  conducted  in  this  school. 

These  are  merely  illustrations.  Such  activities  are  motivated  by 
real  community  needs  and  interests.  The  principal  of  the  school  from 
which  these  illustrations  are  taken  remarked  that  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  in  their  '* civics"  work  was  judged  **98  per  cent  on  the  basis  of 
conduct  and  2  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  the  recitation."  This  school 
is  also  the  center  of  a  neighborhood  that  has  been  literally  trans- 
formed physically  and  socially  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  schooL 

PUPIL  PARTICIPATION   IN   SCHOOL  CONTROL. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  democratic  spirit  prevailing  in  the 
classrooms  (p.  28).  Generally  speaking,  this  spirit  is  characteristic 
of  the  entire  life  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Indianapolis,  though  it 
is  more  fuUy  developed  in  some  than  in  others.  The  theory  is  that  if 
children  are  to  be  trained  to  live  in  self-governing  communities  they 
must  be  given  practice  in  self-management.  The  end  is  accomplished 
in  a  perfectly  natural  manner  by  cultivating  in  the  children  a  sense  of 
their  personal  responsibility  for  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  school 
community,  and  by  giving  them  full  opportimity  to  participate  in  its 
direction.  The  common  interests  of  the  school  community  are  kept 
constantly  in  the  foreground,  the  necessity  for  cooperation  to  safe- 
guard these  common  interests  is  made  apparent,  and  the  initiative  and 
judgment  of  the  children  are  stimidated  and  trained  by  various 
methods,  some  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 

In  no  instance,  at  the  present  time,  is  an  Indianapolis  school  organ- 
ized for  purposes  of  self-government  on  the  model  of  a  city  or  State- 
The  school  is  considered  as  a  simple  community,  with  its  own  distinc- 
tive characteristics  and  conditions  of  Hfe.     The  idea  seems  to  be  to 
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coltiyate  in  the  children  habits  of  self-goyemment  in  the  actual  con*- 
ditions  of  their  present  life,  and  not  to  introduce  conditions  that  are 
wholly  fictitious  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned  and  that  can  be  only 
the  roughest  approximation  to  the  conditions  of  life  and  government 
in  a  city  or  a  State. 

There  has  been  at  least  one  successful  experiment  in  Indianapolis 
in  pupil  seK-govemment  on  the  ** school  city"  plan,  with  a  mayor, 
council,  courts,  and  poUcemen.  This  was  in  the  colored  school  men- 
tioned above  (p.  29),  under  the  administration  of  a  former  principal. 
This  ''school  city"  plan  has  been  abandoned  by  the  present  principal, 
not  because  it  broke  down  at  any  point,  but  rather  in  the  interest  of 
simplicity  and  ''naturalness."  This  history  of  the  movement  for 
pupil  self-government  in  Indianapolis  can  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  more  formal  devices  for  self-government,  such  as  the  "school 
city,"  are  failures.  Such  a  device  was  highly  successful  under  given 
conditions  in  the  one  case  cited.  It  does  seem  to  afford  evidence, 
however,  that  the  device  is  nonessential  from  the  point  of  view  of 
effective  training  for  self-government.  Many  in  Indianapolis  would 
go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  the  more  "natural"  method  of 
pupil  participation  in  school  control  which  prevails  in  that  city  is  more 
far-reaching  in  its  educational  value.  Among  other  things,  it 
removes  all  danger  of  dep>^idence  upon  mere  machinery  and  insures 
a  reality  of  conditions  and  of  reaction  to.  them. 

Of  course  it  is  recognized  that  dramatization  of  government  pro- 
cedure has  a  value  as  a  means  of  instruction.  Such  dramatization  of 
councils  and  courts  occurs  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  but  it  is  distinct 
from  the  real  self-government  of  the  schools  except  in  so  far  as  the 
pupils  manage  the  dramatization. 

Pupil  participation  in  school  management  is  a  very  real  thing  in 
Indianapolis,  and  in  some  schools  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness. It  consists  in  a  realization  of  the  theory  that  the  school  is  a 
real  community  with  characteristics  of  its  own,  although  possessing 
certain  fundamental  characters  in  common  with  all  communities.  Of 
this  community,  pupils  and  teachers  are  members  with  certain  com- 
mon interests.  Cooperation  is  the  keynote  of  the  conmiunity  life. 
The  realization  of  this  cooperation  is  seen  in  the  classrooms,  in  study 
halis,  in  the  assembly  room,  in  the  corridors,  on  the  playground.  It 
manifests  itself  in  the  method  of  preparing  and  conducting  recita- 
tions; in  the  care  of  school  property;  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
younger  children;  in  maintaining  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
building  and  ground;  in  the  elimination  of  cases  of  "discipline"  and 
of  irregularity  of  attendance;  in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  open- 
ing exercises,  school  entertainments,  and  graduating  exercises;  in 
bcautifjring  school  grounds;  in  the  making  of  repairs  and  equipmen' 
for  "our  school";  in  fact,  in  every  aspect  of  the  school  life. 
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'*  machinery  *'  is  necessary,  committees  appropriate  to  the  occasion  are 
chosen  by  the  pupils  themselves, 

PUPIL    PARTICIPATION    IN   THE   CIVIC   LIFE    OF  THE   COMMUNITY    OUTSIDE   THE    SCHOOL. 

Pupil  participation  in  the  government  of  the  school  shades  imper- 
ceptibly into  pupil  participation  in  the  larger  civic  life  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  the  school  itself  is  a  part. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  is  continually  emphasized  that  the 
children  are  now  citizens  of  the  larger  communities  of  city,  State, 
and  Nation,  and  that  in  going  to  school  they  are  doing  the  very  thing 
that  thti  community  expects  of  them.  Regularity  and  diligence  in 
school  work  are  made  to  seem  a  pubhc  service.  School  buildings  and 
equipment  are  public  property.  Teachers,  principals,  superintend- 
ents, and  school  board  are  a  part  of  the  governing  machinery  of  the 
city  and  State.  The  children's  cooperation  with  these  representatives 
of  the  community  is  good  citizenship  of  the  most  practical  kind. 

The  maintaining  of  order  on  the  playground  naturally  extends  to 
the  maintaining  of  order  on  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schooL 
It  is  common  for  committees  of  older  boys  to  look  after  the  safety  of 
yoimger  children  in  crossing  streets  near  the  school.  Solicitude  for 
the  cleanhness  and  beauty  of  school  grounds  develops  equal  solicitude 
for  the  cleanliness  and  beauty  of  adjoining  streets,  alleys,  lawns,  and 
vacant  lots.  School  gardening  quickly  stimulates  home  gardening, 
and  whole  neighborhoods  have  been  transformed  through  the  influence 
of  the  schools.  The  sodding  of  the  barren  dooryard  of  an  adjoining 
tenement  by  a  group  of  colored  schoolboys  led  in  one  case  to  imitative 
activity  on  the  part  of  neighboring  residents.  Neighboring  fences 
were  straightened  up,  walks  repaired,  back  yards  cleaned. 

Experience  in  Indianapolis,  as  elsewhere,  shows  that  children  are 
eager  enough  to  do  things  if  their  interest  is  once  aroused.  The 
problem  is  one  of  guiding  action  rather  than  of  stimulating  it.  Pupil 
participation  in  community  activities  demands  good  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  affords  excellent  opportunity  to  train  the 
judgment  of  the  pupil.  Children  should  not  be  permitted  to  develop 
imdue  officiousness  nor  to  assume  responsibihties  that  properly 
belong  elsewhere.  In  the  suggestions  for  teachers  in  the  Indianapolis 
course  of  study  occurs  the  warning,  for  example,  that '' petitions  and 
reporting  should  be  left  to  the  more  mature  judgment  of  adults" — « 
pertinent  suggestion  in  view  of  the  somewhat  common  practice  of 
adult  organizations  m  many  cities  to  ^'make  a  showing''  by  obtain- 
ing  the  signatures  of  school  children  to  petitions  relating  to  questions 
about  which  they  can  by  no  possibihty  form  an  independent  judg- 
ment. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  the  children  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  were 
studying  questions  relating  to  pubUc  health,   they  became  much 
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aroused  by  the  existing  conditions  of  sidewalks,  street  cars,  and  other 
public  places  because  of  the  violation  of  the  ordinance  against  expec- 
toration. As  usual  they  wanted  to  do  something  about  it.  Many 
(Uke  their  elders)  wanted  to  complain  of  the  situation — complain  to 
the  street  railway  authorities,  to  the  board  of  health,  to  the  mayor, 
to  the  police.  Discussion,  however,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
difficult  to  place  responsibility  in  any  one  spot,  and  that,  anyway, 
mere  complaint  seldom  accomplished  much.  Some  proposed  speak- 
ing personally  to  oflfenders.  Others  thought  that  this  would  be  too 
officious  and  might  expose  children  to  abuse.  Various  methods  of 
procedure  were  thus  discussed.  The  final  conclusion  was  reached 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  street  railway  authorities  should 
vmnt  dirty  cars,  and  that  there  must  be  difficidties  in  the  way; 
therefore,  let  a  committee  be  appointed  by  a  proper  authority  (which 
they  decided  should,  in  their  case,  be  the  superintendent  of  schools) 
to  inquire  of  the  street  railway  authorities  what  their  difficulties  were 
and  to  offer  the  assistance  of  the  children  in  any  way  that  seemed 
feasible.  This  step  ultimately  led  to  a  general  movement  in  which 
the  street  railway  officials,  the  board  of  health,  many  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  the  newspapers  united,  ending  in  a  successful  campaign  for 
health  and  cleanliness.  The  children's  participation  consisted  in  three 
things:  They  initiated  the  general  movement  through  proper  chan- 
nels; they  helped  form  pubUc  opinion  by  their  conversation  at  home 
and  with  friends;  and  they  themselves  observed  the  law  against 
expectoration.  The  chief  importance  of  the  incident,  so  far  as  the 
children  were  concerned,  was  the  training  in  judgment,  in  initiative, 
in  cooperation,  in  responsibiUty,  which  they  derived  from  it. 

Spectacular  children's  crusades  have  not  been  in  evidence  in 
Indianapolis;  but  tliroughout  the  schools  the  children  are  quietly 
being  trained  in  habits  of  cooperation  with  the  fire  department,  the 
board  of  health,  the  street-cleaning  department,  the  school  and 
library  authorities,  and  all  pubhc  and  private  agencies  of  the  city 
and  State,  in  the  mterest  of  the  common  weKare.  The  following 
incident  illustrates  this. 

Tlie  board  of  health  requested  the  school  children  to  cooperate 
with  it  in  the  inspection  of  the  city  for  xmsightly  and  insanitary  con- 
ditions, notmg  especially  the  disposal  of  rubbish  and  garbage  and 
the  presence  of  manure  bins  in  alleys.  In  one  school  the  class  in 
civics  proceeded  as  follows: 

1 .  The  clasfl  drew  upon  the  blackboard  a  map  of  their  district,  indicating  Ptreete 
and  alleys. 

2.  The  boys  of  the  claes  were  divided  into  squads,  each  squad  to  bo  responBiblc  for 
a  given  section  of  the  district. 

3.  Each  boy  prepared  a  map  of  his  own  section. 
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4.  The  beys  went  in  pairs  thiou^  their  respective  sectioiis,  taking  notes  conceni- 
ing  conditbns,  and  locating  on  theb  maps  pkces  noted. 

5.  These  notes  and  maps  were  examined  and  criticized  by  the  girls,  who  made  fur> 
ther  inspections  in  groups. 

6.  The  boys  reinspected  localities  criticized  adversely  by  the  girls. 

7.  Written  repcMrts  in  good  English,  accampanied  with  the  mspe,  were  made  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  health,  and  the  cooo^lete  report  d^vered  in  person  to  the 
secretary  by  a  member  of  the  class. 

8.  Two  weeks  later  the  boys  reinspected  the  district,  to  find  what  improvements  the 
board  of  health  had  made. 

9.  Reports  of  faOnre  to  remedy  conditions  in  c^tain  locaHtiee  were  made  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  with  an  invitation  to  him  to  look  over  the  district  with  them. 

10.  The  secretary  came  to  the  school,  explained  to  the  class  the  working  system  ci 
the  board,  and  assuring  them  of  as  qpeedy  action  as  possible. 

11 .  The  boys  located,  with  the  secretary,  on  the  school  map  the  most  flagrant  ofFensee 
against  civic  health  and  beauty. 

12.  The  boys  who  rep<Hrted  the  worst  sections  took  the  secretary  to  the  pointa  indi- 
cated on  the  mi^. 

13.,  Two  weeks  lat^  the  b<^  again  visited  thdx  special  sections.    They  found: 
(fi)  In  a  number  of  cases  families  were  taking  better  care  of  garbage  and  of  sui^ 

roimdings. 
(b)  The  board  of  health  was  at  work  cleaning  up  the  district. 

IS  SUCH  CIVIC  EDUCATION  EFFECTIVE? 

Whether  the  children  who  are  now  nndei^oing  this  training  for 
citizenship  will  in  reality  be  eflScient  citizens  10  or  20  years  hence  can 
not,  of  course,  be  foretold.  But  there  is  apparently  ample  evidence 
that  they  are  better  citizens  now,  and  moreover,  that  the  present 
civic  life  of  the  city  is  appreciably  affected  by  it. 

The  growth  of  the  qualities  and  habits  which  it  is  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  civic  education  to  cultivate  is  observable.  The  growing  inter- 
est of  children  in  their  community  relations;  the  assumption  of  an 
increasing  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity— ^home,  school,  neighborhood,  or  city;  the  power  to  interpret 
knowledge  in  terms  of  comnnmity  interest;  the  development  of  civic 
initiative  and  of  judgment;  the  growth  of  effective  cooperation;  the 
increasing  respect  for  law  which  is  the  expression  of  a  common  inter- 
est— such  traits  and  habits  as  these  are  being  developed  more  or  less 
obviously  imder  the  eyes  of  teachers  and  parents.  Teachers  not  only 
observe  the  change  in  conduct  in  the  school,  but  say  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  parents  to  inquire  what  is  being  done  in  the 
schools  to  cause  the  transformation  observable  in  the  c<>nduct  of 
children  at  home. 

But  the  effect  reaches  beyond  the  school  and  the  individual  home. 
In  some  cases,  as  has  already  been  said,  whole  neighborhoods  have 
been  transformed.  One  large  section  of  Indianapolis  in  particular, 
formerly  a  physical  and  moral  plague  spot,  has  become  almost  a 
model  of  orderliness,  and  unquestionably  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
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influence  of  the  neighborhood  school,  although  the  latter  has  sought 
and  obtained  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies  in  bringing  about  the 
result.  In  a  neighborhood  of  a  very  different  character  from  that 
just  mentioned  two  adult  civic  organizations  have  been  organized 
in  the  mterest  of  neighborhood  welfare  and  to  stimulate  wider  mter- 
est  in  the  city  as  a  whole  as  a  direct  result,  it  is  said,  of  the  activities 
and  the  tmconscious  influence  of  the  children  of  the  school. 

These  are  but  illustrations.  They  are  enough  to  suggest  that  where 
immediate  results  are  so  apparent  and  so  far-reaching,  the  effect 
upon  future  citizenship  should  certainly  be  appreciable. 
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LEGAL  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Admission  to  the  legal  profession  in  England  is  controlled  by 
organizations  representing  the  solicitors  and  barristers,  the  two  great 
divisions  into  .which  the  profession  is  divided.  This  control  by  pri- 
vate organizations  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  present  condition  and  tendencies  in  English  legal  education 
therefore  requires  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  these  societies 
and  their  activities. 

The  division  of  the  profession  into  two  classes,  the  solicitors  and 
barristers,  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  The  activities  of  the 
solicitor  correspond,  roughly,  to  those  of  the  so-called  office  lawyer  in 
America,  while  the  barrister  corresponds  to  the  trial  lawyer.  The 
sohcitor  may  appear  as  an  advocate  in  the  inferior  courts  and  in 
noncontroversial  matters  in  chambers  before  judges  of  the  High 
Court.  By  the  conveyancing  act  passed  in  1881  the  solicitor  is  per- 
mitted to  do  all  kinds  of  conveyancing,  a  field  formerly  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  barrister.  The  barrister's  chief  function  is  to  con- 
duct trials  before  the  High  Court;  he  is  employed  by  the  sohcitor 
and  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  client  in  the  first  instance. 

THE  LAW  SOCIETY. 

The  incorporated  Law  Society  was  established  in  1827  and  in- 
corporated in  1831,  succeeding  an  earUer  society  dating  back  to  1739. 
In  1833  courses  of  lectures  were  estabhshed  for  law  clerks,  and  the 
present  system  of  instruction  dates  from  1903.  The  society's  control 
over  admission  to  the  roll  of  soUcitors  is  derived  from  parUamentary 
sanction.^  The  society  now  has  a  membership  of  over  9,000  scattered 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Crown  colonies. 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL  OP  THE  LAW  SOCIETY. 

The  law  society  is  not  only  an  examining  body,  but  since  1903 
has  maintained  a  system  of  instruction  in  London  and  at  various 
provincial  centers  and  also  a  correspondence  course.  The  principal 
law  school  is  maintained  in  the  society's  building  in  London.  It  is 
presided  over  by  a  principal  and  director  of  legal  studies  corre- 
sponding to  the  dean  in' American  schools;  there  are,  in  addition,  a 

<  Sees.  6  and  7,  Vict.,  ch.  73;  7  and  8,  Vict.,  ch.  86;  23  and  34,  Vict.,  ch.  127;  33  and  34,  Viot.,  cb.  28;  86 
«Dd  37,  Viot.,  81;  37  and  38,  ViOt.,  ch.  66;  38  and  30,  Vict.,  cb.  77;  40  and  41,  Vict.,  oh.  25. 
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reader,  ranked  as  assistant  professor;  six  tutors  ranking  as  instnio 
tors;  one  lecturer  on  commercial  law;  a  tutor  in  criminal  law;  and 
a  tutor  in  accounting  and  bookkeeping.  The  supervision  of  the 
school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  legal  ^ucation  committee  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  is  composed  of  10  members  of  the  council  of  the  society, 
5  members  representing  provincial  law  societies,  and  2  members  of 
the  London  law  students'  society.  The  teaching  year  is  divided  into 
four  terms  of  about  eight  weeks  each.  Classes  are  held  at  such 
hours  as  will  best  accommodate  the  clerks  who  are  in  solicitors' 
offices.  The  courses  covered  embrace  the  topics  covered  in  the  in- 
termediate and  final  examinations. 

Attendance  is  not  required.  In  1913  the  attendance  was  209. 
This  number  seems  small  when  compared  with  the  total  taking  the 
examinations,  but  it  was  greater  than  in  preceding  years. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  course,  but  attendance 
is  voluntary  and  does  not  exempt  from  the  finals  or  intermediate 
examinations. 

The  fees  in  the  law  school  are  relatively  lov — ^£10  for  complete 
course  and  revision  class;  correspondence,  £7;  extra  order,  £16. 

The  report  of  the  society  shows  a  falling  oflF  in  the  number  of 
articles  registered  since  1902.  In  1902,  785  articles  were  registered 
as  against  534  in  1912,  a  decrease  of  251.  Solicitors  admitted  in 
1902  numbered  557;  in  1912,  494,  a  decrease  of  63. 

In  addition  to  the  law  school  maintained  in  London  instruction 
is  given  in  various  provincial  centers,  the  society  making  grants  to 
local  societies  for  this  purpose.  In  many  instances  these  locsd  schools 
are  maintained  by  local  imiversities,  under  the  supervision  of  boards 
of  legal  studies  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  university  local 
law  societies  and  the  law  society.  The  latter  has  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  the  formation  and  administration  of  these  schools. 

In  1914  the  society  granted  £2,275,  or  $11,375,  to  provincial  law 
societies.  The  law  society  is  represented  on  the  boards  of  the  fol- 
lowing centers  of  legal  education: 

Aberystwyth.    University  College  of  Wales,  degrees. 

Birmingham.    Board  of  legal  studies,  prizes. 

Brighton.    Glasses,  Sussex  Law  Society. 

Bristol.    Board  of  legal  studies  (Bristol  and  district),  prizes. 

Cardiff.    University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  joint  board  of  legal 

studies  and  local  societies. 
Hull.    University  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  board  of  legal  studies. 
Leeds.    University  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  board  of  legal  studies  (railway  iaie  paid  for 

students  in  district),  degrees. 
Liverpool.    University  of  Liverpool  and  board  of  legal  studies  (prizes  and  scholai^ 

ships),  degrees. 
London.    School  of  the  law  society  (also  qualifies  for  University  of  Ixmdon);  LL.  B. 

examinations,  degrees,  prizes,  and  scholarships. 
Manchester.    University  of  Manchester  and  Manchester  Law  Society,  degrees. 
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NewcaBtle-up-on  Tyne.    Newcastle  board  of  legal  studies. 

Nottingham.    University  College  and  Nottingham  and  Midland  board  of  legal  studies. 
Sheffield.    University  of  Sheffield  and  Yorkshire,  board  of  legal  studies,  degrees. 
Shrewsbury.    Shropeliire  Law  Society,  University  of  Wales. 
Swansea.    University  College,  University  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  Neith  board  of 
legal  studies,  degrees. 

Of  these  15  centers,  10  are  connected  with  local  universities  and  7 
are  degree  courses. 

The  scope  of  the  course  of  study  will  be  dealt  with  in  connection 
with  the  local  schools. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES. 

Correspondence  courses  are  also  offered  by  the  society  for  the 
benefit  of  articled  clerks  who  are  not  convenient  to  a  local  center. 
A  correspondence  tutor  is  employed.  In  1913  65  students  were  thus 
instructed,  the  fees  being  £8  10s.  for  the  finals.  The  correspondence 
study  is  not  advocated  except  for  those  students  who  reside  a  dis- 
tance from  a  local  center.  With  the  growth  of  center  school,  the 
importance  of  the  correspondence  study  will  decrease. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  LEGA^.  EDUCATION.' 

As  preliminary  to  admission  to  the  rank  of  soUcitor,  the  candi- 
date must  be  articled  or  apprenticed  to  a  solicitor  in  active  practice, 
the  period  of  the  apprenticeship  rangmg  from  three  to  five  years, 
according  to  the  amount  of  previous  education.  Holders  of  the 
A.  B.  degree  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Durham,  London,  and 
Queen's  College,  Ireland;  the  LL.  B.,  LL.  D.,  A.  B.,  or  A.  M.  from 
.the  Scottish  imiversities,  and  *' utter"  barristers,  serve  three  years. 
Barristers  of  five  years'  standing  are  not  required  to  enter  into 
articles,  but  need  only  pass  the  final  examination.  By  action  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, students  who  have  had  one  year  of  study  in  an  approved  law 
school  before  entering  into  articles  are  required  to  serve  but  four 
years.    All  others  must  serve  five  years. 

THE  BARRISTERS. 

The  barristers  are  members  of  the  inns  of  court  of  the  various  law 
inns.  Only  the  four  principal  ones  survive.  They  are  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Gray's  Inn,  the  ^fiddle  Temple,  and  the  Inner  Temple.  Each 
inn  has  the  right  to  call  its  members  to  the  bar,  but  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  in  requirements  and  for  the  purposes  of  instructioui  the 

1  The  laws  relattng  to  solicitors  and  legal  education  of  the  same  now  in  force  are  to  be  found  In  6  and  7  Vict, 
ch. 73, 1843;  7 and  8  Vict. , di.  80, 1844;  23  and  24  Vict. , ch.  127;  33 and 34  Vict., ch.  28;  36  and  37  Vict.,  ch.  81, 
1873;  36  and  87  Vict., ch.  66, 1873;  37  and  38  Vict.,  ch.  66, 1874;  38  and  39  Vict., ch.  77, 1876;  40  and  41  Vict., 
Ob.  26, 1877. 
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''Council  of  legal  education/'  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
several  inns,  has  been  established.  Unlike  the  law  society,  the  right 
of  the  inns  to  call  to  the  bar  is  not  based  upon  legislative  sanction 
but  upon  immemorial  usage.  The  origin  of  the  inns  themselves  is 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  although  their  existence  in  form  is  traceable 
as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  when,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Westminister,  by  a  clause  of  Magna 
Charta,  there  resulted  the  congregation  in  London  of  lawyers  and 
their  apprentices  who  resided  together  in  hostels  or  inns.  To  the 
four  principal  inns  which  still  survive  were  attached  subsidiary  inns, 
10  or  more  in  number,  called  the  inns  of  chancery.  It  was  customary 
for  apprentices  or  students  to  begin  their  readings  in  one  of  the  inns 
of  chancery,  transferring  after  two  years  to  one  of  the  four  inns. 
The  usual  period  of  apprenticeship  during  the  early  period  was  seven 
years.  The  apprentice  resided  in  the  inn,  attended  lectures  or  read- 
ings, copied  pleadings  and  participated  in  the  moots  and  botes  pre- 
sided over  by  the  benchers  or  governors  of  the  inn.  It  was  in  the 
inns  that  the  English  law  was  first  scholastically  taught,  and  to  this 
fact  Prof.  Maitland  attributes  the  escape  of  the  EngUsh  law  from  the 
fate  that  overwhelmed  the  native  law  of  Germany  and  Scotland  at 
the  hands  of  the  all-conquering  Roman  law. 

Outside  of  the  inns  no  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  common 
law  was  found  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  first  lectures 
of  any  scope  at  the  universities  were  given  in  1758,  when  William 
Blackstone  began  his  career  at  Oxford.  All  writers  agree  as  to  the 
vitality  and  activity  of  the  inns  in  teaching  in  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  corporate  life  of  the  inns 
constantly  declined  from  the  sixteenth  century,  imtil  by  1845  the 
benchers  had  ceased  to  concern  themselves  with  teaching,  and  the 
requirements  for  the  bar  became  purely  formal.  In  1852,  as  a  result 
of  agitation,  the  council  of  legal  education  was  formed,  being  made  up 
of  20  benchers,  5  from  each  inn.  The  council  has  drawn  up  the 
*'ConsoUdated  Regulations"  governing  admission  of  students  to  the 
inns  and  calls  to  the  bar. 

The  council  has  created  a  board  of  legal  studies  consisting  of  mem- 
bers  of  the  council  and  the  teaching  staff,  the  latter  consisting  of 
seven  readers  and  four  assistant  readers.  This  board  directs  the 
education  and  examination  of  students,  and  the  law  school  of  the 
inns  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  this  board,  the  adminis- 
trative work  being  performed  by  the  director  of  legal  studies,  who 
is  also  a  reader  or  professor.  Classes  are  held  in  the  halls  of  the  ions, 
each  inn  taking  turns  in  providing  lecture  rooms.  The  work  of  the 
year  is  done  in  four  educational  terms  of  from  three  to  four  weeks 
each.    Residence  in  the  inns  is  not  required,  but  the  student  is  comr 
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pelled  to  '^keep  terms" — that  is,  by  dining  in  the  inn  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  Members  who  are  also  members  of  the  principal 
English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  universities  keep  terms  by  dining 
in  their  inn  any  three  days  in  each  term.  Twelve  terms  must  be 
kept  before  the  student  is  eligible  to  a  call  to  the  bar.  In  some 
instances  the  keeping  of  tejm  may  be  modified,  but  not  to  exceed 
two  terms.  Students  not  members  of  a  university  as  above  must 
dine  six  days  in  each  term.  Sohcitors  of  not  less  than  five  years^ 
standing  need  not  keep  terms,  but  must  pass  the  final  examinations. 
Each  student  pays  £5,  which  entitles  him  to  attend  classes  while  he 
is  a  student.  -The  fees  are  much  less  than  in  the  school  of  the  law 
society. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  met  from  a  common  fund  main- 
tained by  the  inns.  All  fees  are  paid  into  this  fund,  and  each  inn 
contributes  a  minimum  sum  of  $1,800.  Deficits  are  met  by  the  inns 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students. 

Attendance  on  the  lectures  is  not  required,  although  an  effort  is 
made  to  induce  attendance  by  making  the  examinations  cover  the 
work  of  the  lecture  room.  Although  1,639  were  registered  in  the 
inns  in  1913,  the  average  class  attendance  in  the  most  popular 
classes,  those  in  EngUsh  law,  was  only  100.  The  custom  of  not 
attending  lectures  prevails  in  nonprofessional  schools  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  preparation  for  the  examinations  being  made 
by  private  study  or  under  tutors.  This  practice  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  practice  in  American  colleges  and  universities  generally, 
where  attendance  on  the  lectures  is  required  as  prerequisite  to  the 

examination. 

OTHER  LAW  SCHOOLS. 

Faculties  in  law  exist  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
London,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Liverpool.  In  the  Univer- 
sities of  Birmingham  and  Bristol;  University  College  of  South  Wales, 
Cardiff;  and  University  College,  Nottingham,  courses  in  law  are 
offered,  but  no  faculties  of  law  have  been  organized.  Courses  in  law 
are  also  provided  at  various  provincial  centers,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  law  society. 

In  Scotland,  faculties  of  law  exist  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  Some  instruction  in  law  is  given  at  Dundee 
and  St.  Andrews,  but  there  is  no  law  faculty. 

There  are  two  types  of  university  organization,  represented  on  the 
one  hand  by  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Scotch  imiversities  and  the  modem  city  imiversities,  of  which 
Manchester  is  a  type. 

The  organization  of  Cambridge  is  typical  of  the  first  class.  The 
university  is  composed  of  a  nimibcr  of  distinct  colleges,  each  with  its 
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own  teaching  staff,  buildings,  officers,  and  property,  all  united 
together  in  a  larger  body  corporate  having  its  own  distinct  organi- 
zation and  officers,  with  teaching  staff  and  property.  This  latter 
body,  known  as  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  alone  entitled  to 
confer  degrees.  The  university  employs  a  staff  of  law  teachers,  and 
nearly  every  college  maintains  one  or  more  law  teachers.  In  many 
instances  the  same  man  holds  a  position  on  the  university  staff  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  college.  Twenty  men  are  employed  by  the 
colleges  and  university  in  the  work  of  legal  instruction.  Each  col- 
lie looks  after  the  administrative  details  of  the  students  on  its  roQs. 
The  work  of  the  various  colleges  and  the  university  in  law  is  corre- 
lated through  a  special  board  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
imiversity  and  the  colleges.  A  chairman  selected  for  each  year  cor- 
responds to  the  dean  of  an  American  school. 

The  organization  at  Oxford  is  similar  to  Cambridge,  the  work 
being  coordinated  by  an  administrative  board  composed  of  the  uni- 
versity staff  and  certain  elected  members.  The  faculty  of  law  con- 
tains 4  professorships,  4  readerships,  1  lectureship,  and  10  or  more 
tutors.  In  the  newer  universities,  with  the  exception  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  which  in  many  respects  is  more  like  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  organization  is  similar  to  that  in  American  universi- 
ties, with  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  etc.,  each  faculty  being  pre- 
sided over  by  a  dean.  This  form  of  organization  obtains  also  in  the 
Scottish  universities. 

PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION. 

The  Law  Society, — ^A  preliminary  examination  is  required  of  all 
students  before  entering  into  articles.  To  this  rule  there  are  numer- 
ous exemptions,  as  follows:  Holders  of  A.  B.  or  LL.  B.  degrees  of 
the  principal  EngUsh  imiversities  of  England  and  Ireland;  or  of  A.  B., 
LL.  B.,  LL.  D.,  of  Scotland;  and  students  who  have  passed  the  pub- 
Ec  or  intermediate  or  matriculation  examinations  in  the  principal 
iBoiversities  need  serve  but  four  years  imder  articles.  The  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  the  society  is  given  four  times  a  year  in  about 
20  cities  and  towns  and  covers  the  following  topics:  (a)  Writing  from 
dictation;  (6)  writing  short  English  composition;  (c)  arithmetic, 
algebra  to  simple  equations,  elementary  geometry,  Euclid,  Bks.  I  to 
rV;  (d)  geography  of  Europe;  (e)  history  of  England;  (f)  Latin; 
(g)  any  two  of  the  following  languages — ^Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  ItaUan.  (May  take  geometry  or  algebra  and  two 
languages,  or  both  and  one  language.)  This  examination  represents 
in  content  about  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  bett-er 
American  high  schools. 
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THE  INNS  OP  COURT. . 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  inns  must  not  be  a  solicitor  or 
attorney,  a  parliamentary  agent,  a  notary  public,  receiver  imder 
bankruptcy,  derk  to  accoimtant,  engineer,  or  surveyor,  and  must 
not  bo  engaged  in  trade  or  be  an  undischarged  bankrupt.  A  certifi- 
cate of  moral  character  is  also  required. 

All  applicants,  with  certain  exceptions,  must  pass  a  preliminary 
examination.  Students  are  exempt  from  this  examination  who  have 
passed  a  public  examination  at  any  British  university. 

The  topics  for  examination  are  English,  Latin,  and  legal  history. 
This  examination  is  less  extensive  in  scope  than  that  prescribed  by 
the  law  society.  The  law  society  requires  mathematics  and  makes 
Latin  optional,  while  the  council  of  legal  education  omits  the  former 
and  requires  the  latter.  The  examination  itself  is  quite  elementary, 
more  so  than  that  of  the  law  society,  representing  somewhat  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  first  year  in  the  classical  course  of  a  good 
American  high  school.  Most  of  the  appUcants  come  from  the  univer- 
sities or  the  great  pubhc  schools  like  Rugby;  so  in  practice  the  scope 
of  this  examination  is  of  no  particular  importance. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  AT  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

General  entrance  examinations  are  not  held  by  the  imiversities 
either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  admission  being  in  the  control  of  the 
several  colleges,  but  at  both  institutions  general  examinations  are 
given  to  candidates  for  a  degree,  whether  for  the  arts  degree  or 
degrees  in  law.  At  Oxford  this  first  imiversity  examination  is 
known  as  ^'responsions,"  the  corresponding  examination  at  Cam- 
bridge being  the  so-called  ''previous  examination."  In  both  of  these 
examinations  stress  is  laid  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  In 
addition  to  these  topics  in  the  previous  examination  at  Cambridge, 
papers  are  set  in  Paley^s  evidences,  elementary  logic,  chemistry, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  and  an  Enghsh  essay  is 
required.  If  the  student  is  a  candidate  for  the  law  tripos,  he  must  pass 
in  one  of  the  three  following  additional  subjects:  Mechanics,  French, 
German.  In  the  responsions  examination  an  additional  subject 
selected  by  the  candidate  from  the  following  list  may  be  offered: 
(1)  Greek  or  Latin  historical  or  philosophical  authors;  (2)  French, 
German,  or  Italian  historical  or  philosophical  authors;  (3)  Bacon's 
Novimi  Organum;  (4)  Elements  of  Logic.  The  Universities  of 
London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Liverpool  hold  a  matricu- 
lation examination.  That  at  London  embraces  English,  elementary 
mathematics,  Latin  or  elementary  mechanics,  physics,  botany, 
chemistry.  One  other  subject  must  be  selected  from  an  estabUshed 
list.    The  Universities  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield 
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have  the  same  matriculation  examination  administered  by  a  joint 
board.  This  examination  embraces  English  language  and  literature, 
EngUsh  history,  mathematics,  and  a  choice  of  three,  one  of  which 
must  be  a  language,  from  the  following  list:  (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin, 
(3)  German,  (4)  French,  (5)  mechanics  or  physics,  (6)  chemistry, 
(7)  geography,  natural  history. 

The  entrance  or  matriculation  examinations  of  the  other  English 
and  Welsh  imiversities  correspond  closely  to  those  given  by  the 
joint  board  just  considered. 

SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITIES.    . 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  and  B.  L.  in  Scotland  are 
required  to  possess  much  more  preliminary  training  than  obtains  in 
England  and  Wales.  Candidates  for  the  LL.  B.  d^ree  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  must  hold  an  arts  degree  from  a  recognized  univer- 
sity. Candidates  for  the  B.  L.  degree  must  pass  the  preliminary 
examination  for  admission  to  the  course  for  the  arts  d^ee,  Latin 
being  required. 

CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  THE  PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  detailed  statement  that  in  the 
English  schools,  including  the  schools  of  the  law  society  and  the  inns 
of  court,  examinations  are  required  in  the  English  language  and 
literature,  mathematics,  Latin,  except  in  the  schools  having  a  joint 
matriculation  examination,  where,  however,  a  foreign  language  is 
required.  In  Scotland  a  degree  in  arts  is  required  if  the  applicant 
is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  of  LL.  B. 

INTERMEDIATE   EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  by  the  law  society  and  council  of  legal  education  for 
enrollment  as  solicitors  and  call  to  the  bar  are  given  in  two  parts, 
called  the  intermediate  and  final  examination.  The  intermediate 
examination  of  the  law  society  is  given  four  times  a  year.  Articled 
clerks  are  ehgible  to  take  it  after  12  months.  Exemptions  are 
allowed  for  all  candidates  who  have  taken  examinations  for  the 
LL.  B.  degree  at  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  or  honors  exami* 
nations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  examination  is  based  upon 
readings  from  some  general  text,  such  as  Stephens'  Commentaries  on 
the  Law  of  England,  and  thus  constitutes  a  general  elementary  sQrvey 
of  the  whole  field  of  the  law.  The  nonlegal  examination,  from  which 
there  are  no  exemptions,  covers  the  subjects  of  trust  accounts  and 
bookkeeping,  quite  elementary  in  character.  At  the  examination  in 
1913,  62  per  cent  of  the  applicants  passed  in  the  legal  examination 
and  66  per  cent  in  the  nonlegal.  The  general  scope  of  the  examina- 
tion is  similar  to  the  examinations  in  elementary  law  in  American 
universitiee  usually  given  as  a  nonprofessional  course. 
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COUNCIL  OP  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

The  intermediate  examinations  of  the  coimcil  of  legal  education, 
which  may  be  taken  at  any  time  after  admission  to  the  inns,  are  also 
held  four  times  each  year,  papers  being  set  in  the  following  subjects: 
Roman  law,  constitutional  law  and  legal  history,  criminal  law  and 
practice,  real  property  or  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  law  or  Roman- 
Dutch  law. 

The  only  exemption  from  this  examination  is  in  the  case  of  degree 
holders  where  Roman  law  was  required,  or  those  who  have  passed 
an  examination  in  Roman  law  at  a  recognized  school.  The  examina- 
tion itself  is  very  general  in  character.  In  content  it  is  not  as  broad 
as  that  of  the  law  society,  except  that  Roman  law  is  required,  but  a 
very  elementary  knowledge  of  Roman  law  is  sufficient  to  pass  the 
examination.  The  choice  between  real  property  and  either  Roman- 
Dutch  law  or  Hindu-Mohammedan  law  is  significant  of  the  varied 
character  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  many  systems  of  law  that 
come  under  its  sway,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  many  British  subjects, 
Hindus  mostly,  are  students  of  the  inns,  who,  after  their  call  to  the 
bar,  practice  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

INTERMEDIATE   EXAMINATIONS   AT   THE   UNIVERSITIES. 

The  intermediate  examination  prevails  in  all  the  imiversities  of 
England  and  Wales  under  various  names.  In  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities the  intermediate  and  final  system  does  not  prevail,  though  the 
student  is  advised  to  pursue  the  subjects  first  that  are  indicated  for 
the  intermediate  examinations  in  the  English  universities.  Roman 
law  is  a  subject  in  the  intermediate  examinations  of  all  the  universi- 
ties; jurisprudence  in  four;  law  and  customs  of  the  constitution  in 
seven;  constitutional  history  in  three;  elementary  law  in  one;  inter- 
national law  in  one.  No  intermediate  examination  includes  real 
property  or  criminal  law  except  that  of  the  inns  of  court.  In  the 
United  States  all  of  the  first-named  subjects  would  be  regarded  as 
nonprofessional  subjects,  to  be  taught  in  the  arts  department  rather 
than  in  the  professional  schools.  The  course  in  constitutional  law  is 
essentially  an  historical  course,  the  frame  of  government  of  Great 
Britain  excluding  such  subjects  as  constitutional  limitations,  which 
is  an  important  topic  in  American  law  and  legal  instruction.  The 
intermediate  examination  is  taken  after  the  period  of  one  year  in 
residence,  and  embraces  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  a  large  number  of 
nonlegal  subjects  in  addition  to  those  already  indicated.  Thus  at 
Oxford,  where  the  A.  B.  degree  is  granted,  the  student  must  pass  in 
translations  from  Latin  prose  authors,  logic,  or  Bacon^s  Novum 
Organum.  At  the  other  English  universities  where  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  is  granted,  the  intermediate  usually  includes  some  nonlegal 
topics,  as  philosophy  or  economics,  logic  or  political  economy  or 
ancient  history  (Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  London). 
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FINAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  final  examinations  which  precede  the  call  to  the  bar  or  the 
degree,  are  usually  taken  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  residence, 
although  the  period  may  be  extended  to  four  or  five  years  at  the 
option  of  the  student.  It  is  possible  for  a  good  student  to  prepare 
for  all  the  examinations  in  a  year  and  a  half  of  study  in  the  case  of  the 
examinations  of  the  professional  societies,  and  two  years  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  possibly  less  at  the  other  universities,  although  it  b  not 
possible  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  to  be  enrolled  as  a  solicitor,  or  to 
secure  a  degree  in  less  than  three  years  of  registration.  Thus  at  the 
inns  of  court  the  final  examination  may  be  taken  after  keeping  6 
terms,  or  IJ  years,  but  a  call  to  the  bar  requires  12  terms. 

The  legal  subjects  offered  in  the  schools  of  the  professional  societies 
and  the  universities  correspond  in  the  main  to  the  subjects  foimd  in 
the  curricula  of  the  law  schools  of  the  United  States.  Topics  are  not 
so  minutely  divided  for  purposes  of  instruction  as  in  America,  equity 
embracing  not  only  topics  that  are  taught  under  that  name,  but  the 
principles  of  trusts  and  quasi-contracts  as  well.  Frequently  the 
general  title  *^ mercantile  law''  will  embrace  bills  and  notes,  sales  and 
contracts.  The  equitable  doctrines  peculiar  to  contracts  and  torts 
are  usually  given  as  part  of  those  subjects,  while  in  America  the 
opposite  practice  prevails.  An  examination  of  the  papers  set  in 
legal  subjects  in  England  and  Scotland  gives  the  impression  that  the 
courses  in  law  are  much  less  intensive  and  thorough  than  in  the  best 
American  schook.  The  lack  of  division  in  the  topics  and  the  rela- 
tive shortness  of  the  courses  suggest  the  same  conclusion.  Such  a 
conclusion,  however,  can  not  be  based  on  the  latter  circumstance 
alone,  owing  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  formal  lecture  playing 
a  relatively  small  part  in  the  law  student's  education,  supplemented 
as  it  is  by  private  tuition  and  individual  study.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  final  examinations  is,  however,  an  accurate  index  of  the 
preparation  expected. 

The  finals  in  the  honor  school  of  jurisprudence  at  Oxford  and  the 
law  tripos  at  Cambridge  are  of  a  high  order.  It  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  the  standard  of  honor  examinations  in  these  two  xmiversities, 
from  which  come  the  bulk  of  university  men  who  go  to  the  bar  in 
England,  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  professional  societies,  and 
an  effort  has  been  made  by  the  universities  to  secure  exemption  from 
the  societies'  examination  for  their  students  who  have  passed  the 
honors  examination  in  the  particular  subject.  Two  royal  commis- 
sions on  university  education  in  London,  the  Gresham  commission  of 
1895,  and  the  commission  headed  by  Lord  Haldane,  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  reporting  in  1913,  have  indorsed  such  a  plan,  but  so  far 
it  has  not  met  the  approval  of  the  professional  societies  concerned. 
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The  exemption  would  secure  a  twofold  purpose  in  the  opinion  of  its 

advocates,  a  diminishing  of  the  great  number  of  examinations,  and 

an  increase  of  candidates  for  the  bar  who  have  pursued  a  university 

course. 

DEGREES. 

The  usual  baccalaureate  degree  in  law  is  LL.  B.  At  Cambridge  this 
degree  is  given  to  those  who  successfully  pass  the  law  tripos  or 
honors  examination  in  addition  to  A.  B.  Those  who  fail  to  take 
honors,  but  pass  the  special  and  general  examinations,  receive  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  merely.  Oxford  does  not  grant  the  LL.  B.  degree,  but 
graduates  in  the  honors  school  in  jurisprudence  receive  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

The  first  postgraduate  degree  at  Oxford  is  B.  C.  L.,  requiring  a 
year's  study  beyond  the  A.  B.  degree;  the  reading  for  this  degree 
comprises  a  comprehensive  course  of  legal  study,  recognition  for  which 
was  asked  of  the  professional  societies  previously  referred  to. 

D.  C.  L.  is  conferred  after  five  years'  further  study,  on  the  basis  of 
a  thesis  and  examination.  Cambridge  and  Liverpool  confer  as  a 
second  postgraduate  degree  LL.  M.  Candidates  must  be  LL.  B.  of  at 
least  one  year's  standing.  London,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and 
Cambridge  confer  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  The  recipient  must  be  a 
graduate  of  five  years'  standing,  and  the  degree  is  awarded  upon  the 
basis  of  a  thesis  and  examination.  The  thesis  is  the  essential  thing 
and  must  indicate  distinguished  attainment  in  some  branch  of  legal 
learning.  No  course  of  study  is  provided  for  this  degree,  and  it  is 
not  strictly  a  degree  in  course.  The  University  of  Diwhaiix,  although 
it  does  not  maintain  courses  in  law,  examines  for  and  confers  B.  C.  L. 
and  D.  C.  L.  ♦ 

The  law  schools  of  the  professional  societies  do  not  confer  degrees, 

although  the  school  of  the  law  society  maintains  a  course  preparing 

students  for  the  LL.  B.  examination  of  the  University  of  Jjondon. 

A  number  of  other  English  imiversities  also  maintain  courses  for  the 

London  LL.  B. 

HONORS. 

An  extensive  system  of  prizes  has  been  developed  by  the  univer- 
sities, notably  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
scholarship.  The  honors  school  of  jurisprudence  at  Oxford  and  the 
law  tripos  at  Cambridge  are  based  upon  special  attainments,  beyond 
the  ordinary  pass  degree,  both  in  the  standard  and  scope  of  the 
examination.  In  addition  there  are  numerous  scholarships  and  spe- 
cial awards.  Both  professional  societies  offer  prizes  and  scholarships. 
Honor  examinations,  open  to  men  who  have  attained  a  certain 
standard,  are  held  by  the  law  society  after  each  final.  The  subjects 
covered  are  the  same  as  in  the  final,  though  of  a  more  searching 
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character.  Of  the  635  students  in  1913  takmg  the  finals,  312,  or  49 
per  cent,  took  the  honors  examination,  and  65  of  these,  or  17  per 
cent,  passed,  indicating  a  relatively  high  standard.  The  awarding  of 
most  of  the  prizes  and  scholarships  offered  by  the  society  depends  on 
the  result  of  the  honors  examinations.  The  comicil  on  l^al  educa- 
tion likewise  holds  honors  examinations  after  each  final,  and  on  these 
much  depends  in  the  way  of  prizes  and  professional  arrangements. 

CALLS  TO  THE  BAR. 

Having  completed  the  requisite  number  of  terms  in  his  inn  and 
passed  the  final  examinations,  the  student  is  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
inn  of  which  he  is  a  member.  This  is  an  occasion  of  some  ceremony. 
The  names  of  those  called  are  entered  on  the  records  of  the  High 
Court  and  the  barrister  is  then  authorized  to  act  as  an  advocate.  The 
solicitor  student,  having  served  the  requisite  period  under  articles, 
passed  his  final  examinations,  and  filed  a  statement  of  his  service  by 
the  soUcitor  to  whom  he  was  articled,  is  given  a  certificate  of  admis- 
sion, which  when  signed  by  the  master  of  the  rolls  entitles  him  to 
enrollment  as  a  soUcitor.  The  total  fees  exclusive  of  the  fees  paid  to 
the  soUcitor  amount  to  $650. 

In  Scotland  the  bar  is  also  divided  into  two  divisions,  comprising 
the  society  of  law  agents,  or  writers  to  the  signet,  comparable  in  the 
duties  ana  privileges  to  the  solicitors  in  England,  and  the  faculty  of 
advocates,  similar  to  the  barrister.  No  schools  are  maintained  by 
these  societies  and  admission  is  obtained  by  apprenticeship  and 
examination. 

In  the  case  of  law  agents  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  is  required, 
except  for  those  holding  an  arts  or  law  degree  from  any  university  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  when  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  three 
years.  Holders  of  the  LL.  B.  or  B.  L.  degree  of  any  Scottish  imi- 
versity,  who  have  served  a  three  years'  apprenticeship,  are  admitted 
without  examination  except  as  to  forms  of  process  subject  to  the 
qualification.  If  Scots  law  or  conveyancing  is  omitted  from  the 
subjects  covered  by  the  degree,  the  law  examination  in  the  omitted 
subjects  must  be  passed.  The  appUcant  for  admission  to  the  faculty 
of  advocates  must  attain  a  degree  of  scholarship  as  represented  by  the 
attainments  of  the  holder  of  an  A.  M.  degree  of  a  Scottish  university 
or  the  holders  of  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  from  certain  other  univer- 
sities recognized  by  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates.  If  the 
appUcant  has  not  so  graduated,  he  must  pass  an  examination  in 
Latin,  Greek,  or  (in  his  option)  French,  German,  or  ItaUan;  mathe- 
matics or  natural  philosophy  or  chemistry;  metaphysics  and  logic 
or  moral  philosophy  and  logic;  and  the  history  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 
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One  year  after  satisfying  these  requirements  the  applicant  may 
proceed  with  his  examination  in  law,  provided  he  has  not  engaged  in 
any  trade  or  profession  dming  the  year,  either  as  principal  or  agent, 
and,  provided  further,  that  he  shall  produce  evidence  of  attendance 
such  as  is  required  for  a  law  degree  in  a  class  in  Scots  law,  and  a  class 
in  conveyancing  in  a  Scottish  university  and  evidence  of  like  attend- 
ance in  a  class  of  (a)  civil  law;  (ft)  philosophy  of  law  and  international 
law,  public  or  private;  (c)  constitutional  law  or  history  in  a  Scottish 
university  or  another  university  or  school  as  may  seem  to  the  dean 
and  council  of  advocates  equivalent  thereto,  and  (d)  medical  juris- 
prudence in  a  university  or  a  school  qualifying  for  university  degrees. 
On  the  producing  of  the  above  evidence,  the  appUcant  is  examined 
in  the  subjects  heretofore  set  out. 

If  the  applicant  has  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  a  Scottish 
university  upon  an  examination  on  the  subjects  stated  above,  he  is 
deemed  qualified  in  law  without  further  examination.  Applicants 
are  then  admitted  by  vote  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  after  defending 
pubUdy  a  thesis  assigned  from  the  Pandects  by  the  dean  of  thettdvo- 
cates.  The  advocate  is  entitled  to  plead  in  every  court  in  Scotland. 
The  principal  law  offices  of  the  Crown,  the  judges  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, and  the  sheriffs  are  chosen  from  the  faculty  of  advocates. 

The  examinations  in  both  the  schools  of  the  professional  societies 
and  the  universities  are  conducted  by  special  examiners  appointed 
for  the  occasion.  The  instructor  who  gives  the  course  may  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  examining  board,  though  not  necessarily  so.  This  prac- 
tice is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  methods  obtaining  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  instructor  gives  the  examination  in  the  subject  taught  by 
him.  The  English  system  resembles  rather  admission  to  the  bar  in 
most  American  States,  where  the  board  of  examiners  have  no  part  in 
the  instruction  of  the  persons  examined.  It  is  customary  for  an 
instructor  in  one  school  to  act  as  examiner  in  another  school. 

The  common  form  of  examination  in  American  law  schools  is  by 
hypothetical  questions.  This  form  is  sparingly  used  in  Great  Brit- 
ain,  particularly  in  the  intermediate  examination;  somewhat  more 
so  in  the  finals  and  honors  examination.  The  examination  would  be 
of  inordinate  length  if  the  hypothetical  case  were  alone  used,  because 
of  the  great  scope  of  the  examination.  A  great  deal  of  narrative 
matter  is  demanded,  on  account  of  the  historical  emphasis  which 
characterizes  so  many  of  the  courses.  Stress  is  laid  on  wide  reading 
and  information  rather  than  on  legal  reasoning. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

As  to  the  methods  of  instruction  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  pre- 
cision. In  general,  the  formal  lectxu^e  method  obtains,  a  form  of 
teaching  that  is  now  little  employed  in  American  schools.     It  is  to 
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be  remembered^  however,  that  mstruction  in  G&eat  Britain  does  not 
end  with  the  lecture;  in  fact  the  lectm*es  are  supplemented  by  an 
elaborate  tutorial  system,  and  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  under 
tutors  and  special  coaches.  While  the  practice  of  compelling  attend- 
ance at  lectures  obtains  in  many  of  the  newer  miiyersities,  att^idance 
is  not  required  by  the  schools  of  the  professional  societies  or  the  uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  In  addition  to  the  lecture, 
readings  in  approved  treatises  are  su^ested,  and  the  examinations 
are  framed  on  the  content  of  such  treatises.  Cases  are  not  used  as  the 
sole  basis  of  instruction,  and,  when  used  at  all,  are  merely  illustrative. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  away  from  the  formal  methods  now  so 
largely  in  vogue. 

IN  GENERAL. 

It  seeins  to  be  agreed  that  the  best  men  who  come  into  the  profes- 
sions do  not  as  a  rule  do  so  through  the  law  courses  of  the  universities. 
The  reason  for  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  academic 
prizes  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  in  the  humanities  and  mathe- 
matics. The  best-prepared  men  accordingly  go  into  these  subjects, 
for  traditionally  the  winners  of  the  big  academic  prizes  have  a  certain 
prestige  that  later  on  stands  them  in  good  stead  professionally.  It  is 
possible  to  keep  terms  at  the  inns  while  in  residence  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  a  year  or  so  of  study  in  chambers  in  London  enables  men 
to  pass  the  rather  elementary  legal  tests.  Another  reason  doubtless 
is  that  no  credit  for  the  work  done  at  the  university,  aside  from  a 
few  topics,  is  given  by  the  professional  societies. 

This  situation  is  gradually  changing,  however.  Outside  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  number  taking  law  degrees  is  very  small.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  the  professional  societies  to  change  the  practice 
by  insisting  upon  higher  preliminary  training  and  more  thorough 
legal  training.  The  royal  commission  on  imiversity  education  in 
London  in  its  report  in  1913  strongly  advocates  a  great  law  school 
in  London  whose  professors  shall  engage  in  scientific  work  and 
teaching,  this  school  to  be  connected  with  a  imiversity.  The  com- 
mission seems  to  feel  that  it  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  law  schools 
of  the  professional  societies  that  they  are  so  absolutely  separated  from 
general  university  influences.  At  present  the  bulk  of  the  law  teaching 
is  done  by  members  of  the  bar  in  practice,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  profession  that  this  is  the  proper  arrangement.  It 
is  urged  that  university  teachers  are  too  theoretical;  that  they  are 
not  in  a  proper  position  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  law. 
This  attitude  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  continental  idea  and  the 
growing  practice  in  America  of  recognizing  law  teaching  as  a  dis- 
tinct profession. 

One  striking  point  of  contrast  between  the  curricTilum  of  the  English 
and  American  law  schools  is  the  attention  given  to  Roman  law,  and 
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the  general  sentiment  of  teachers  and  lawyers  that  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  English  common  law  can  only  be  had  through  the 
portals  of  the  civil  law.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  attitude 
and  it  is  recognized  by  law  teachers  and  legal  scholars  in  America, 
but  so  far  little  progress  has  been  made  in  offering  effective  courses, 
owing  to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  students,  reflecting  the  views  of 
the  profession,  that  such  courses  are  not  practical. 

Another  feature  of  the  English  practice  that  is  of  great  value  and 
to  be  commended  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  law.  Many  doctrines  of  the  common  law  are  not  intelligible 
when  taken  out  of  the  historical  setting,  a  fact  which  American 
law  teachers  appreciate  but  are  not  able  as  yet  to  realize  in  their 
teachings,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  time  and  demands  for  courses  in 
practice. 

The  so-called  practice  courses,  so  much  a  feature  of  American  law 
schools,  are  notably  absent  from  the  curricula  of  English  schools. 
This  is  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  conviction  that  such  courses 
can  not  be  effectively  given  in  universities,  and  in  part  to  the  practice 
of  reading  in  chambers  and  serving  as  articled  clerks.  The  English 
schools  are  not  expected  to  fit  students  for  active  practice  while  the 
American  schools  are,  and  have  in  many  cases  carried  practice 
instruction  to  a  length  unjustified  by  the  results  obtainable.  The 
large  amount  of  time  given  to  Roman  law  and  history  of  law  means 
a  very  brief  course  in  English  law,  far  too  brief  for  effective  training. 
American  schools  err  on  the  other  side,  and  while  the  training  in  the 
common  law  is  admirable  in  the  better  American  schools  and  in 
every  way  superior  to  anything  that  is  being  done  in  Great  Britain, 
yet  the  history  of  law,  comparative  law,  and  Roman  law  are  for  the 
most  part  ignored.  Among  the  many  plans  suggested  for  improving 
legal  education  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  most  admirable  is  to  give 
credit  for  substantive  law  coiuses  pursued  at  the  universities,  the 
professional  societies  confining  their  activities  to  instruction  in  mat- 
ters of  practice.  It  is  believed  that  this  would  encourage  an  extension 
of  the  English  law  courses  in  the  universities  and  also  compel  the 
student  to  be  trained  in  matters  of  practice  before  entering  the  pro- 
fession, something  that  b  not  at  present  required  of  barristers, 
though  it  is  of  solicitors  imder  the  system  of  articled  clerks.  The 
present  Scotch  system  carries  out  this  idea  in  part,  since  the  degree 
from  the  university  satisfies  the  general  knowledge  of  law  require- 
ment. In  America  the  desired  combination  of  thorough  training 
in  substantive  law  coupled  with  familiarity  with  practice  can  be 
worked  out  through  requirement  of  an  office  apprenticeship  in 
addition  to  the  law-school  training. 

The  English  schools  are  distinctly  inferior  to  the  American  schools 
of  the  better  type  in  the  point  of  teaching  the  English  law.    Yet, 
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in  spite  of  this,  the  English  bar  as  a  whole  is  without  question  in 
point  of  efficiency  and  professional  spirit  superior  to  the  bar  in 
America.  The  administration  of  justice  in  England,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  criminal  justice,  is  more  speedy  and  efficient  than  in 
America.  For  this  there  are  many  reasons,  but  one  of  the  most 
potent  lies  in  the  character  of  the  bar  itself.  This  superiority  is 
du'e  in  part  to  the  strong  professional  spirit,  but  largely  to  the  thorough 
general  education  that  in  practice  precedes  the  entry  upon  legal 
study  and  a  professional  career.  Over  one-half  the  barristers  in 
England  are  university  graduates.  One  of  the  lessons  that  America 
can  draw  from  England  is  the  insistence  not  so  much  on  severe  pro- 
longed legal  training  for  those  seeking  a  legal  career  as  upon  a  broad 
and  thorough  university  training. 
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STATISTICS  OF  CERTAIN  MANUAL  TRAINING.  AGRICULTURAL. 

AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.  1913-14.^ 


This  bulletin  presents  the  statistics  of  479  manual  training  schools, 
agricultural  schools,  and  industrial,  trade,  and  vocational  schools  for 
1914.  At  present  these  are  divided  into  four  groups.  A  new  group- 
ing is  contemplated  by  the  bureau,  and  a  more  adequate  classification 
of  institutions  will  be  made. 

Tables  2,  3,  14,  and  16  give  the  statistics  of  66  public  manual-train- 
ing high  schools.  This  group  should  include  only  schools  which  do 
not  primarily  prepare  students  for  some  trade  or  vocation. 

Tables  4,  5,  16,  and  17  present  statistics  of  116  agricultural  schools. 
Some  of  these  are  known  as  State  agricultural  high  schools,  some  as 
district,  and  some  as  county  agricultural  high  schools.  The  list  also 
includes  private  agricultural  schools  of  high-school  grade.  In  Table 
16  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  each  school's  source  of  income. 

Tables  6,  7,  18,  and  19  include  the  statistics  of  229  manual,  indus- 
trial, vocational,  technical,  and  trade  schools. 

Tables  8,  20,  and  21  present  the  statistics  of  80  industrial  schools 
for  Indians.  Many  of  the  schools  in  this  group  do  not  report  students 
of  high-school  grade. 

General  or  combined  summaries  of  the  four  groups  of  schools  will 
be  found  in  Tables  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  These  tables  are  given  to 
facilitate  comparison  with  former  years  when  all  these  schools  were 
included  in  one  list. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned  above,  Table  1  presents  a  list 
of  1,414  pubhc  high  schools  having  55,946  students  in  manual  train- 
ing, 19,909  in  courses  in  agriculture,  and  67,521  in  courses  in  domestic 
economy.  The  same  students  may  be  in  different  courses,  but  no 
school  reporting  less  than  20  students  in  at  least  one  of  these  courses 
is  included  in  the  list.  A  complete  summary  of  students  in  these 
courses  reported  by  all  the  public  high  schools  will  be  foimd  in  the 
chapter  on  public  and  private  high  schools  of  the  1914  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.^  Enrollment  in  similar  courses  in 
private  high  schools  and  academies  is  also  summarized  in  that 
chapter. 

The  bureau  has  a  list  of  more  than  100  schools  of  the  classes 
included  in  this  chapter  from  which  no  statistical  information  could 
be  obtained.  It  is  expected  that  most  of  these  schools  wiU  be  able 
to  report  on  the  revised  schedules  for  1916. 

>  Matertal  under  ibis  besdlng  for  previous  yean  will  be  found  in  tbe  Annual  Reports  of  tbe  CommisBioner 
of  Education.    (For  example,  Cb.  XI,  Vol.  II,  1918.) 
*  Bee  pp.  412  and  413. 
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MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TBAININO  SCHOOLS. 


Tablb  1.— ^tudbttt  in  public  high  sdiooli  in  manual  or  tedmieal  training, 

and  domettie  eeonomg  cowneM,  1913^14' 


Name  of  school. 

•  Students  in 
noAnualor 

tephwlril  train- 
nig  coQFses. 

Stodentsln 

■grlcultnral 

ooorses. 

students  IB 

domrotir  firan- 

Looatfam. 

omyoBOisBs. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Gills. 

B<^ys. 

OMs. 

1 

t 

t 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

ALABAMA. 

AlsxandtfOI^ 

High  School 

4 

41 

Rfnambfa  Coanty  Hlirti  flchn<4 . . 

******** 

29 

25 

Bnmdlofe. 

Central  High  Sctiool.T 

29 
S3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

at 

PikeCoon&Hl^Bchbbi 

Cherokee  ^oontr  Hfsh  Sdiool. .. 

83 

29 
25 
85 

24 

18 
» 
29 

8 

Cflnter..r. 

rni^nibia. 

Hoostoo  County  Him  School... 

0 

*  83 

Dora 

High  School 

pAthin 

•  • .  •  .do.  *..•....•........••••.... 

ao 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

"*ii 

Bntarprlae.. 

Coffee  Coonty  H^fh  SciiooL 

86 
43 

48 

48 

51 

Hartford.. ......... 

Geneva  Comity  High  School. . . . 
Morsan  Coon^  Hiih  School. . .. 

is' 

0 

49 

F*rtMlb 

SI 

L«n6tt 

F»fffiflrhool... ...... 

90 

6 

53 

90 

163 

8 

6* 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

85 
28 

'34 

90 

34 

l/tighUn 

Colbert  County  High  Sciiool... . 
High  School 

m 

Mobile 

m 

Do 

Owens  Academy  (negro) 

Lanier  Hi;^  School 

Lawrence  i  bounty  High  School . . 
Maoon  County  Mifl^  odio(i 

90 

60 

69 

Montgomery 

Moimoii.... 

277 

40 
29 
46 

83 

87 
71 

31 

Notasalga 

OpeUka 

Lee  County  HighBdio<^....l... 

Opp 

High  School , 

Lauderdale  County  High  School . 
Franklin  County  High  School. . . 

27 
66 

6* 

0 

0 
0 

10 

Rogersville 

60 
15 
10 

59 
85 

0 

m 

RiusellTille. 

Soottsboro 

Jackson  County  High  School 

High  School 

SO 
72 

54 

36 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

i 

Beloift 

m 

▲BnoKA. 
'*h"enlT 

Un^rtp  HIgb  fiV^hool .........  x  . 

84 

0 

74 

Tempe ....  x  ... . 

do...T 

» 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphia 

HIgb  School ......  X ...  X  X  X 

11 

0 

n 

Camden'. 

....'^do I 

69 

Cane  Hill 

do 

4 

80 

8 

0 

13 

14 

Crossett 

do 

0 

18 

Oreen  Forart....... 

90 

46 

Little  Rook. 

M.  W.  Qibbs  High  School  (ne- 
nlgh  fl<«hon] ,,  ,,,     , 

54 

0 

0 

146 

Monnt  Tndea 

12 
4 

9 
18 

Palestine 

....".do 

0 
0 
0 

18 

Pine  Bluff 

do 

45 

1    " 

71 

Presoott 

do 

60 

Springfield 

....  .do. ......................... 

........' 

12 
10 

19 

8 
12 

4 

VUoida  (R.  F.  D. 

Pleasant  Valley  High  School. .. . 

No.1). 

CAUrOSMIA. 

Alameda.......... 

High  School 

88 
27 
80 
83 
110 
90 
80 
18 
4 
60 
11 
90 
80 

19 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
9 
0 

16 

.....do.. ..■•...........••.•••.•• 

34 

Union  High  School 

94 

Asoaa 

Citrus  Ui^on  High  Sohodd. 

Kern  County  High  School 

TTiRh  flchnnT.  .TTT 

4 
29 

6 

1 

17 

BfrVfffirtlflld 

78 

Benida 

Berkeley.. 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

86 

Brawley 

TTnioi^  High  School 

6 

0 

u 

Bqrbank 

do 

n 

Gbloa 

Hteh  Sfthooi 

45 

15 

40 

Coliisa........,.xx.t 

....  .do .......................... 

96 

Comptoa. X  X .  X 

TTffion  F^g^  School. . , 

SO 

Covina... .......... 

do. .  .T 

SI 

CresoentCity 

Delano 

Del  Norte  County  Hl^  SohooL . 

TTnlmi  TTIvh  SchOOl 

80 

21 

0 

Baoondido 

High  School 

44 

29 
87 

5 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

21 

Fonka 

.....do 

n 

FuUerton 

Union  High  School 

io 

i 

u 

MANUAL  AND  IKDU8TBIAL  TBAIKIKQ  SCHOOLS. 


Tabui  LSiudmU  in  puhUe  high  $dioolt  m  manual  or  tedmktd 

and  domeitie  eeonomif  eourtei,  191S-14 — Oontinaed. 


ft    VAflvV  ^H#WWW  WVft 


LooaUoil 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

Scodentsln 

agricultorml 

canrses. 

BtndsntalB 

dooMstle  aoQi^ 

omy  ciwuBss. 

Boys. 

OiriS. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

out. 

1 

t 

t 

4 

S 

6 

1 

8 

<}1«i4tl«. 

TTnlon  wij^  School.. ..^..x*^.*^ 

S7 
10 

0 

0 

17 

9 

80 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

Orldlcy 

Htnfofd 

do 

s 

Hftyward 

do : 

Htrhit....  .....^... 

....  .do. .  ........................ 

ao 

13 
85 

90 
90 
13 

6 

30 

0 

0 

5 
0 
0 

ao 

Hi)Ukrt«r 

San  Benito  County  Hl^  Soiiool. 

Union  Hi|di  School 

iBBMrial  Galley  Union  Hi^ 

UnlmHtffh  S^ool 

30 

30 

HantinctoiiPtrk... 
ImpflriaL 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

ao 

0 

15 
10 

0 

0 
0 

ao 

mmmmytm  *^mm  •.■■■•••••• 

Inglvvood 

90 

Lt'Onad 

do.... 

96 

Lliiooln............. 

do 

94 

do 

18 

6 

0 

Lot  Angelef 

Do.. 

Manual  Arte  Higb  School 

Hollywood  Hi^  SdiooL 

Union  High  Sonool 

Merced  County  High  Sdiool 

Tamalpais    rolytecfanio    High 

SchooL 
Monterey  County  Hlgb  School. . 
High  Rf  hool 

888 

83 
31 
17 
88 

10 
30 
54 
35 
86 
34 
104 
40 
31 

0 

15 

1 

8 

1 

0 
3 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

961 

33 

0 

140 

Mtdffn         ...     . 

42 

Marotd 

ao 

MfflVallay 

as 

MontcnfT 

90 

Moantam  View..... 

90 

Napt 

.... .do. ......................... 

80 
15 

58 

30 
0 
0 

40 

Onnrio 

Chaffey  Union  High  School 

High  School 

96 

Pfttrndwift 

190 

Pfltalnma.^^  ^  ^ 

Pffinons  *  ^    .^x.. 

do 

53 

34 

1 

37 

8 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

% 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15B 

Portcnrille. 

....  .do  .......................... 

40 

R#ri(ifnfr 

Shasta  County  High  School 

Sequoia  Union  High  School 

QMS' High  School 

1 

Redwood  City 

RlTentde 

91 

98 

RosevUle 

Union  Hj£h  School 

36 

10 

67 

886 

87 
70 
07 
00 
45 
48 
61 
40 
51 

6 
0 
0 
60 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

96 

St.  Helena. 

94 

HIghfirhool 

66 

San  Diego 

"■■O"  "' "■..•■'*™.  .."•.....•..•.....  » 

49 

San  Fernando 

Union  Hich  School 

13 

Santa  Ana. 

Fte^R^o^1 

14 
28 
35 
83 

0 

0 

15 

0 

10 

Santa  Barbara. 

.....do 

tt 

Santa  Crat 

do 

00 

Santa  Monica. 

do 

47 

Santa  Rosa 

do 

18 

"ehna.T.  ' 

Hnlon  Hich  School 

9 

0 

fO 

'i^'vith  Faffadena. . . . 

High  85*001 

00 

Tulare. 

. . .  .Ido 

17 

0 

Toriock 

Union  Hich  S^ool 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

ao 

Vaoavlile 

do.... 

92 

Veotora 

do 

18 
86 
86 
45 

36 
130 

10 
0 
5 
0 

1 
0 

5 

4 

16 

vfftlfa  . 

TT<ffb  f^>tOnl 

00 

Whittler 

Union  High  School 

» 

0 

40 

Woodland 

High  School 

67 

OOLOBADO. 

Boulder 

State  Preparatory  Sohod 

ifiirhR^onl..... 

ao 

Colnrado  SprinSS .  ^  r 

80 

Del  Norte.......... 

.....do 

•••••••• 

99 

Doimiffo. ........... 

....  .do.  .•..•..•..•...•.....••.«• 

00 

Oilina^Ta. ........  ^ . 

Union  High  School 

Gunnison  County  Hi^  School. . 
Unim  Hich  School.. 

37 
17 

0 
11 

98 

OnnniMn 

1 

10 
16 
13 
16 

0 
0 
0 
10 
0 

18 

HoUy 

80 

Hotcnkte....x. 

High  School 

Montrose  CounW  High  School.. 
H«gh  School....;...  

14 
8 
13 
85 
136 
80 
46 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Montrose 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

96 

Paonta 

80 

Pueblo 

Centennial  Hiffh  School 

82 

Do 

High  School  (<1i!^trict  No.  »).... 

Logan  County  High  School 

High  SchooL: 

66 

I^t«rllng ,,  , 

13 

0 

90 

Trinidad......;.:::: 

88 

8 
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Table  l.StudenU  in  puhlie  high  $diool$  in  manual  or  Udmical  training,  agrieuitural, 

and  domestic  eoonomy  oounes,  191S-14 — Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Stodentsin 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

OMs. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

h 

• 

7 

9 

OONNSCnCUT. 

Ansonia 

High  School 

56 
160 

M 
«77 

1 
115 

0 
340 

Hartford 

...7.  do 

0 
0 
0 

m 

H«rid«n 

do 

110 

NowHavon 

do 

340 

NowtowiL 

....  .do. 

8 

13 

Wat«rbury 

Crosby  High  School 

160 
284 

0 
0 

DBLAWARI. 

WllinJngton 

High  School 

0 

0 
0 
0 

20 

VLOBIDA. 

Bradentown. 

Manatee  County  High  School. . . 

36 

Clearwater 

High  School... :..... 

16 
60 

*  6 
0 

30 

Jackaonville 

Duval  County  High  School 

High  School.. .TTTtT 

IM 

Jomlius 

4 
8 

21 
7 

Miami....::;:::: " 

Washin£ton  High  School  (negro) 

20 
41 
81 

16 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

» 

St.  Auffintixie 

52 

Tampa 

Hinsborough     County  "High 
School. 

High  School 

112 

OEOBOU. 

Albany 

53 

Athens 

High    and    Industrial    School 

(negro). 
Academy  of  Richmond  County. 
Tubman  High  School  (eirls) 

11 
67 

0 
0 

87 

Augusta 

Do 

0 
0 
0 
0 

ISO 

Columbus 

High  SchooL 

60 
20 

0 
0 

140 

Do 

High  School  (neco)... 

36 

Commerce 

High  SchooLl.  .T.7.' 

47 

Cornelia 

...7.do : 

21 

19 

Elberton 

do 

I 

60 

Fitznrald 

do 

91 

Lexuigton 

Meson  Academy 

16 

8 

Haoon. 

Oresham  High  School  (sh'ls)... 

I 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

325 

Savannah 

High  School 

47 

68 

77 

Warrenton. 

do 

39 

IDAHO. 

American  Falls 

•• 

High  School 

16 

12 

180 

0 
0 
0 

23 

Blaokfoot : 

do 

0 
96 
14 
30 

5 

3 

0 

10 

38 

Boise 

do 

24S 

Buhl 

do .*.!!!!.!!'* 

34 

Burley^ 

..,.  .do ............ 

20 
42 
40 

15 
0 
0 

95 

CaldwelL 

do 

M 

Coeur  d'Aknie 

do 

60 

Kmmett 

do 

38 
27 

0 
0 

M 

Idaho  Falls 

do 

30 

88 

12 
35 
11 
12 
50 

20 
0 

1 
0 
4 

8 
0 

35 

Kellon 

Wardner- Kellogg  Union  High 

School. 
High  School.., 

40 

Lapwal 

20 

4 

90 

Lewis  ton ....... .... 

do 

71 

Mflidf  ATI 

do 

22 
8 
12 
24 
12 
10 

0 
3 
20 
0 
6 
0 

35 

do 

28 

Nampa 

do 

75 

Nesperce 

do 

20 

Post  Falls 

do 

83 

0 

34 

RicbT 

do 

2B 

Rupert 

do 

46 
36 

32 

0 
0 

0 

57 

Twin  Fft'ls 

do 

18 

2 

40 

n.i.iKOis. 
Alexis 

High  School 

18 

AffsumDUon 

do 

37 

Aurora 

East  High  School 

24 
60 
72 

0 
0 
0 

14 

Beardstown 

Lincoln  Hiich  School 

Belvidere 

High  School 

24 

6 

•  •       •••••^.  .«-.... 
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Table  I. — Students  in  public  high  schools  in  manual  w  iedmical  training,  agricultural^ 

and  domestic  economy  courses,  i9i^-i4— Continued. 


Locatton. 

• 

Name  of  school. 

Scudents  In 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

* 

S 

8 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

ILLINOIS— oontd. 
B«ntoD 

Benton  Township  High  School. . 
High  School 

18 
73 
18 
14 
70 
45 
110 
40 
51 

146 

125 

50 

230 

37 

37 

87 
18 
87 
25 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

34 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

33 

Bloomiogton 

40 

0 

58 

CAnUm.r 

....  .do. ......................... 

44 

n^frftHft  . , 

Centralia  Township  High  School. 
Austin  High  School 

8 

0 

34 

Chicago 

6& 

So ::.:.:: 

Calumet  High  8cho<d 

4 

Do 

Carl  Schurzlaigh  School 

Francis  W.  Parker  High  School. . 
George   William    Curtis    High 

School. 
Harrison  Technical  High  School. 
James  H.  Bowen  High  Schod.. 

John  Marshall  High  School 

Lake  High  School. 

91 

Do 

37 

Do 

28 

Do 

45 

Do 

35 

Do 

6a 

Do 

Do 

Lake  View  HiRh  School 

Murray  F.  Tuley  Evenhig  High 

School. 
Wendell  Phillips  High  School.. 
WiUiam  McBCinley  High  School. 
Bloom  Township  High  School... 
High  School 

0 

85 

Do 

Do 

0 
0 
0 

48 

Do 

101 

Chicago  Heights.... 

28 

Clinton 

Danville 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 

96 

Decatur 

do 

*"*65' 

48 

0 
0 

9a 

De  Kalb 

De  Kalb  Township  High  School. 
High  School 

13 

0 

33 

Efflngham 

42 

Eldorado 

.....  do. 

20 
30 
33 
57 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 

0 

Elgin 

do 

0 

la 

Evanston 

Evanston  Township  HIghSchool . 
High  School 

Fairbury 

0 
0 
0 

77 

Fairfield 

do 

0 

11 

34 

Freeport 

do 

88 
26 
120 
31 
24 
17 

87 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 

0 

63 

Qalena 

do 

12 
199 

0 
204 

Oalesburg 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

163 

Oalva 

do. 

38 

Gibson  City 

Drummer  Township  High  School . 
Harrisburg     Township     High 

School. 
ThorntonTownshipH^hSchool. 
HIghSchool 

16 

Harrisburg 

47 

Harvey 

54 

Henry 

38 

Joliet. 

Jdlet  Township  High  Schod.... 
HIghSchool 

136 
80 
34 
50 

0 
0 
0 
0 

134 

Kewanee 

22' 

6 

35 

Klrkwood 

do 

28 

Lft  Or^rtgr^ 

Lvons  Township  High  School. . . 
ffli?h  School 

25 

30 

? 

Lawrence  ville 

30 

Litchfield 

.....do 

33 

Lockport 

do 

30 

0 

3a 

Mason. 

Mazon  Township  High  School... 

22 

0 

30 

Mlnonk 

Hfrh  Rrhool 

25 

Moline 

do 

60 
18 

32 

21 
25 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

4a 

Mount  Pulaski 

Mount  Vernon. 

Murphysboro 

Mount  Pulaski  Township  High 

School. 
Mount  Vernon  Township  High 

School. 
H^gh  8«ho"l , . .             

0 

35 

8 

0 
0 
0 

24 
32 
33 

Paris.........!.::  . 

. . .  ."Ido 

2a 

Peoria 

do 

31 

Piano 

do 

10 
31 
27 
20 
190 
200 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

Pontiac 

Pontiac  Township  High  School. 
Princeton  Townsnip  High  School 
Robinson  Township  High  School 
High  SchooL 

9 
10 
15 

0 
0 
0 

23 

Princeton 

40 

Robinson. 

50 

Rockford 

192 

Rock  Island 

do 

72 

Bhelbyrille 

do 

30 

Toulon 

Toulon  To'^Tishh)  High  SchooL . . 

25 

30 

60 

Thombivn  High  SchooL 

High  School 

30 
10 
50 

6 

14 
0 

18 

Warren..,.....,..., 

Waukenn. 

Waukeom     Township     High 

School. 
HIghSchool 

0 
0 

90 

White  HaU 

18 

10 

ea 

10 


MANUAL  AND  INDU8TBIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Tablb  1.— ^tudbttt  in  public  high  $ehooU  in  manual  cr  tetkniad  traimng,  agrieuUmml, 

and  domeitic  eeonomif  wunet,  lP15-14*-Oontinii6d. 


Locatfon. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

technk»l  tnin- 

fngoomses. 

Stodentetn 

■grioaltunl 

courses. 

StatatslB 

domsstio  eceii> 

omyoomsik 

Boys. 

OlriS. 

Boys. 

Glris. 

B<^ys. 

Oiili. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

• 

• 

7 

8 

nfDIAHA. 

Attica 

Hii^SdiooL 

8 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

% 

Berne 

...73o 

18 

0 

n 

Brookyflle 

do 

15 

90 

5 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

% 

Cbarlestown 

do 

15 
17 

0 
0 

10 

Chunibaaoo 

do 

31 

CltffflTd 

Flat    Rock    Township    High 

School. 
Hi^  School. 

21 

Oolnmbia  City. 

90 
29 
10 

0 
0 
0 

m 

Qrown  Point.'. 

....Tdo 

18 
16 
28 

3 

18 
0 

m 

Danville 

do 

St 

Decatur 

do 

a 

Bast  Chicago 

do 

18 

40 

25 

105 

0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

Rd^T^hnrif 

do 

47 

Rnglisb 

do 

20 

Rvansvill*   ....  . . 

:::::do:::..;: 

2» 

Farmeraburg 

do 

20 

ii* 

Fwt  Branch. 

do.  ...."\ 

12 
841 

24* 

0 

Fort  Wayne 

Hidi    and    Manual    Tratolng 

School. 
High  SchooL 

0 

0 
0 

0 

201 

Fnii^vfort  

14 

10 

20 

23 

5 

28 

0 
0 

0 
12 

0 
12 

79 

Franklin  (R.  F.  D. 

Honewell  Hish  School 

22 

0 

6 

No.  2). 
Franklin  fR.  F.  D.). 

Union  Township  Hitdi  SchooL . . 

20 

Freedom 

Hish  SchooL 

FreelondyiUe 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

SI 

Fulton 

do 

28 
33 
25 

0 
0 
0 

IS 

OasClty 

do 

47 

OoodiAiid.. 

do 

0 

Henryvflle 

do 

4 

1 

96 

Ke  wanna. 

do 

"io 

22 

0 

0 

SI 

Kniehtstown 

do 

38 

Lafayette 

do 

60 

Larwill 

do 

16 
31 

0 
0 

5 

**i3 

24 

Lawrencebure 

do 

IS 

I/ebanon , . 

do 

25 
7 
10 
15 
27 

10 
6 
0 
8 
5 

S) 

Liberty 

do 

20 
16 

0 
0 

r 

Linden 

do 

90 

Little  York 

Qlbson  Township  His^  SchooL . . 

Lowell 

High  SchooL 

0 
0 

IS 

J'jrm 

Washinx^ton    Township    High 

SchooL 
Hi^  SchooL 

24 

0 

46 

Martinsville 

29 
16 
25 
14 

42 

12 

0 

0 

MedaryvUle 

....tdo 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 

37 

Middlobury 

do 

13 

Mishawaka 

do 

***86 

23 

25 

20 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

27 

Montmorenci 

do 

90 

Mooresville 

do 

30 

0 

06 

Muncie 

....  do .......................... 

28 

New  Albany 

Newbursh 

Scribner  High  School  (negro) 

Hieh  SchooL 

21 

ii* 

3 
0 

31 

8 

20 

Newtown. 

do 

8 
8 
40 
12 
22 
25 
18 

20 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

North  Salem 

do 

Oxford 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

SO 

Paoli 

do 

11 

18 

U 

Parker 

Monroe  Township  High  SchooL. 
Hi£h  SchooL 

r 

PennvUle 

12 

0 

96 

Poseyville 

.....do 

S2 

Ren!¥9elaer 

do 

Si 

Riley 

do 

14 

0 

96 

RuuiviUe. 

do 

64 

Salem 

do 

45 

0 

40 

fidpio 

do 

4 

4 

91 

flhelbyville ........ » 

do 

124 
10 
28 
66 
80 

6 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

60 

South  Bend....!... 

do 

5 
U 

2 
0 

is 

Star  City 

do 

S4 

BummttviUe 

do 

SO 

Terra  Haute 

Garfield  Hidi  Schoi^ 

61 

Do 

Wiley  High  SchooL 

7* 

7 

10 
16 

17 

VaUey  Mills 

HighSchooU 

16 

BCA^UAL  AND  INDUBTBIAL  TBAIKINQ  SCHOOLS. 
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T  ABLB  l,^8tudefUt  in  puhlie  high  $diool$  in  manual  or  Udmiad  trainxng^  agrieuUwal^ 

and  dimeitic  economy  oouna,  2913-14 — Oontinued. 


Location. 

Namaofiohool. 

students  in 
manoalor 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

Students  bi 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

GIrii. 

1 

t 

t 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

iMDiAirA— oontd. 
VersT. 

Hl^Sobool 

18 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

84 

Wffh^ 

.../.do. .1,,] 

80 

0 

IS 

Warsaw 

do 

14 

5 

9 

25 

15 
14 
11 
18 

0 
10 
18 

0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

40 

WfMih^ngton 

do 

25 
15 

........ 

0 
0 

25 

Waterloo 

....  .do.  ••••«•..••.......•*•..... 

84 

Wflstfleld. 

Washfaigton    Township    High 

Sdiool. 
High  School. 

85 

West  Lebanon. 

16 

Westport 

...Tido '.'. 

85 

West  Torre  Haate.. 

do 

ao 

0 

18 

Whiteland  (R.  F. 

D.,  No.  15.) 
WlilUnx 

Clark  To'^nshio  Hirti  School.. . . 

28 

HighSchooL 

41 

30 
20 
36 

0 

0 
0 
0 

88 

IOWA. 

Ackley 

HighSdiool 

28 

Albla. 

. . .  .~do 

Aisona 

do 

8 
9 
5 
8 

20 

12 

9 

16 

0 

86 

Alta 

do 

Bedford 

do 

9G 
20 
57 
30 
38 
10 

16 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

24 

Boone 

do 

23 

BurHnffton 

do 

115 

Cbnriion 

do 

6 
10 

4 
12 

5 
20 

3 

28 
2 
16 
13 
4 
0 
1 

82 

Charles  City  ^ 

do 

53 

Cherokee. .'. 

83 

Clwindft 

do 

Clarion 

do 

85 
50 
15 

6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

29 

CIaat  I^kft 

do '. 

80 

Coin. 

do 

21 

Coming      

do 

65 

CorrecuonviUe    .... 

do 

3 

8 

9 

20 

5 
13 

'I 

20 

Cwvdon. 

do 

26 

Cresco 

do 

16 

Creeton. 

do 

45 
104 
10 
37 
42 
48 

6 
0 
12 
84 
0 
2 

65 

DavenixHrt 

do 

102 

Deoorah 

do 

80 

Denison 

do 

11 

0 

14 

PfM  Moinesf 

North  Des  Moines  High  School. . . 
nigh  SchooL 

Dubuque 

7 
11 
10 

6 
17 
17 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

90 

Arai^^m y  and  HiRh  School  x  t  r  t 

17 

Fairfield    

Hish  SchooL 

38 
17 
34 

0 
0 
0 

61 

Forest  Citv. 

.  .r^o!\v!^..^^,,,^.,., 

27 

Ooldfleld 

do 

11 

15 

4 

3 

10 

35 

14 

2 

0 
10 

3 
11 

8 
22 

8 

8 

48 

OrMnfleld  . 

do 

Orinnell 

do 

39 
26 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2" 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

42 

Oris^\old 

do 

46 

Harlnn 

do 

28 

Ha  warden. 

do 

5 

0 

4 

Humboldt 

do 

48 

Independence.  .... 

do 

22 

0 

49 

Tnivfwwl 

do 

80 

lowi^  Falh 

do 

30 
35 
10 
18 

2 
0 
1 
0 

46 

Keokuk 

do 

60 

K'rkmiM* » .  ^ 

do 

6 

6 

20 

4 
0 
3 

20 

Laurens . .  . .  .  .... 

Central  High  School. 

28 

Hiich  School 

Marion.' 

do 

63 
49 
59 
21 
40 
29 
12 
20 

0 
0 
0 
3 
4 
15 
10 
0 

0 
0 
0 

80 

If  anhi^lltown     .... 

do 

19 
3 

4 

15 

60 

Mason  City 

do i 

77 

Missouri  VaUev 

do 

Monteiunia     

do 

0 

84 

Mnacatina 

.    .  do  

Nerada 

do 

N#WtOD  •••••••••••• 

do 

1 

15 
5 

20 
15 
28 

0 

8 
0 
0 

26 

Ncrth  Rnffltah    .... 

do 

e 

n*^i«i«1  - 

do 

86 
46 
24 

0 
0 
2 

19 

Ofltwein  

do 

48 

Onawa. •.... 

!;!!*.do!:;. .;...! 

12 


MANUAL  AND  INDUSTBIAL  TBAININO  SCHOOLS. 


'ITablb  1,— Students  in  public  high  mkooU  in  manual  or  ttdmiml  trtttmng,  agncuUunl^ 

and  domestic  eayrumsn  courses,  1913-14 — Gontinaed. 


Location. 

• 

Name  of  school. 

Btodentitn 
Tn^ffin%l  Of 

teohniral  train- 
ing cottraes. 

Btodeatsin 

agrfcaltoral 

courses. 

StodntslB 

domestic  eeiA- 

omy  MiuiBM 

Bo]rs. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girto. 

Boys. 

GUa. 

1 

t 

t 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

IOWA— oontinned. 
Osceola. 

High  School 

12 
24 

7 
0 

16 

14 

0 
0 

8 

Offkl^lnOffft  a  L  > 

do 

10 

•  TflStOQ    ...••...••• 

do 

16 
20 

0 
0 

Red  Oak 

do 

30 
18 
16 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

i» 

Rock  Rapids 

do 

46 

Rock  Vafiey 

do 

24 

Sac  City...'. 

do 

16 
37 

7 

7 

16 

i6 
33 
18 
83 
16 

ao 

SheURock 

do 

37 

0 

o 

do 

VilUsca 

do 

0 
0 

31 

Walker 

do 

10 

Washington 

do 

86 
101 

77 

0 
0 
0 

Waterloo 

East  Waterloo  High  School 

HlghSchooL 

20 
25 
10 
66 
5 

18 
0 

12 
8 

13 

6 

30 

13 

0 

6 

0 
24 
10 
28 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

U7 

Waverly 

114 

Webster  City 

... .~  do 

17 

West  Liberty 

do 

13 
18 

36 

0 
10 

0 

49 

What  Cheer 

do 

20 

KANSia. 

Abilene 

High  School 

1 

Alma 

.....  do .......................... 

Altamont 

LabetU  County  High  School. . . . 
High  School * . . 

27 
66 
38 
20 
10 

1 

60 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

Arkansas  City 

43 

Belolt '....... 

do 

42 

Rnrlinininie. .    . 

...  do 

2( 

Caney 

'.....do 

8 
60 

0 
14 
16 

11 
0 
6 
0 
6 

17 

Chanute 

.....  do . . . ....................... 

'.......- 

Clay  Center 

Clay  County  High  School 

High  School 

.TTdo 

40 
12 
63 
32 
12 
16 
33 
20 
38 
34 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
-0 
0 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5t 

CUtton 

as 

Coffeyville 

60 

Concordia 

do 

4 

Cottonwood  Falls... 
Effingham 

Chase  County  High  S^od 

Atchison  Coimty  High  School. . . 
High  School 

10 
20 
14 
10 
11 
10 
16 
6 

2 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

19 

El  Dorado 

88 

Ellinwood 

. . .  r.do 

S 

Ellsworth 

do 

27 

Kxir*ka.    . .  .  ,.. 

do 

13 

Frankfort 

do 

64 

Garden  City 

do 

io 

18 
41 

........ 

0 
0 
0 

20 

Qamett 

do 

42 

Girard *. 

do 

10 
10 

2 
40 

71 

Great  Bend. 

do 

Hays 

do 

11 
22 
36 
81 
18 
117 
16 
33 
•0 
8 
64 
12 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

21 

Hiawatha 

do 

6 
12 

1 
6 

n 

Hoisixigton 

do 

40 

Horton. 

do 

n 

Howard 

do 1. 

0 

ii" 

u 

Hutchinson 

do 

lO 

JeweU 

do 

23 

0 

36 

Kansas  City 

Do..... 

ArEontine  Hish  School    

30 

Sumner  HiEh  School  (negro) 

High  School 

91 

Km<mld 

10 
16 
28 
23 
6 

12 
0 
0 
0 
3 

10 

Kinc^Ai)  ,    , 

. . .  ..do 

00 

Kinsley 

do 

98 

LaCresse 

do 

La  Harpe 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 

24 

Lawrence 

do 

160 

16 

6 

0 
0 
0 

100 

LeRoy 

do 

8 

8 

16 

10 

20 

7 

4 

20 

..  .  .. 

10 

12 

17 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

22 

Lhiooln 

do 

34 

Longton 

do 

McPherson 

.....  \*w  .......................... 

do 

22 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 

Mankato 

do 

16 

Marion 

do 

20 
12 
80 
40 
66 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

SO 

Neodwha     

do :.. 

» 

Newton 

do 

68 

Nickerson 

Reno  County  High  School 

High  School 

01 

Olathe 

0 

Onaga 

do 

*  2 

88 
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Tablx  l.—Studenti  in  pubHe  high  aeftoolf  in  manual  or  ieehniaU  training^  agricultural, 

and  (jhme$tie  economy  oouna,  191S-14 — Continued. 


Ix>caUon. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

technical  train- 

hig  courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Bojrs. 

Girls. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

KANSAS— oontd. 
Osawatomia 

High  School 

19 
27 
87 

0 
0 
0 

6 

9 
20 

8 
13 

13 

0 

30 

13 

6 

0 
0 
0 

34 

Osborne 

...r!do 

3A 

Ottawa 

do 

60 

Paxioo 

do 

Peabody 

do 

13 

0 

0 
0 
0 

35 

PhJUhnVivx 

do 

30 

Plea^anton 

do 

19 

0 

16 
16 
13 
18 
25 
12 
6 
8 

20 
13 
15 

8 
27 
0 
0 
5 
8 
3 
2 
14 
6 
0 

45 

Powhattan 

do 

Pratt 

do 

24 

8 

2 

9 

24 

68 

70 

36 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

OOOOOOOOOO; 

28 

RoasriUe 

do 

32 

RuaseU 

do 

40 

Sabetha 

do 

lA 

8t.  John 

do 

19 

<M(n# 

do 

96 

Smith  Cent«r 

do 

52 

Sterling 

do 

74 

Tonganoxie 

do 

20 

Valley  Center 

do 

21 

Webber 

do 

7 

13 

Wichita 

do 

249 
88 

2 
0 

0 
0 

272 

Wlfifl^^ld 

do 

28 

10 
10 

37 

20 
0 

117 

KKNTVCXT. 
Afhl<M)d      .  , 

ni^hSRhool 

^VlK^nn 

McLean  County  High  School 

0 

20 

Dry  Ridce. 

High  School. ..'...  r. 

36 

0 

....Ido 

11 

7 

20 

19 
0 
0 

Eluab^hiown. 

Hardin  County  High  School..... 

0 
0 
0 

20 

Ewing 

Graded  High  ddiooK  .x 

18 

Frankfort 

High  School X ...  X X . . . 

79 

OreenvlUe 

...."^do 

20 

0 

i6" 

8 

0 
12 

do 

HopldnsTflle 

do 

84 
9 

62 

0 
0 

0 

La  Orange. 

La  Grange  and  OUUiam  County 
HighSdiool. 

Central  High  School  (negro) 

Girls' High  School 

14 

14 

LonisTllle 

0 
0 

125 

Do 

600 

Do 

Male  Hi£^School 

160 
67 
20 

0 
0 
0 

Owensboro 

HighSfKool   X 

80 

.  ...  ^ 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

98 

Padncah  ax      ..    . 

do 

50 

ProTidenoe 

.....do........................... 

24 

■RWiniond.. 

High  School  (negro)., x 

44 

LOUUIAHA. 

Baton  Rouge 

OheneyviUe 

HighSchooL 

76 

0 

140 

...Zio 

29 

DeRidder. 

do 

47 

Eros 

do 

11 
26 

0 
0 

21 

FranVlinton  ^ . ,  ^ 

do 

40 

do 

20 

Homer 

do 

15 

0 

30 

Jeanerette 

do 

27 

Jena  , .  . 

do 

66 

lAke  Arthur      x . .  ^ 

do 

29 

Lutcher 

do 

43 

Markaville. 

do 

34 
16 

0 
0 

Mlnden. 

do 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

Morgan  City 

.....do 

42 

New  Orlems 

Esplanade  Avenue  Girls'  High 

School. 
Sophie  B.  Wright  High  School 

Juuus  Freyhan  High  SehooL. . . . 

60 

Do 

290 

St.  FrandsyHle 

20 

St.  Martinville 

High  School 7. 

36 

Soring  Hill 

do 

6 

0 

30 

vSd?. 

do 

25 

0 

32 

Winnlleld 

do 

83' 

6* 

34 

14 


MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Tabls  1,—Studenti  in  public  high  9choolt  m  manual  or  teehnieal  training,  agricultural, 

<md  donuMtie  eccmomy  eour$e$,  IBlS-l^^-Conthmed, 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  In 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing coorsee. 

students  in 

agrfcultoral 

Murses. 

students  hi 
domestic  econ- 
omy rouiscs. 

Boys. 

Giris. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

1 

2 

t 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

MAINE. 
Anbiim . .... 

Edward  Little  High  School 

27 

13 

"RAnffor  

High  School. T 

93 
40 
U 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

OiIaT^ 

Academy. 

Portland 

DMM'iPff'^ildi  A<*hnAl,    

0 
0 
0 

« 

Do 

High^hooT. 

ss 

Rockland    . . .  t  .  t  , , . 

do 

38 

South  Portland  (R. 

F.  D.  No. «). 
South  Windham. . . . 

Cape  Elisabeth  High  SchooL 

12 

20 
30 

17 

0 

1 

Windham  High  School 

Turner  Centeri 

Leavitt  Institute 

Westbrook 

High  School 

SO 

13 
30 
17 

0 

0 

0 

78 

MABTLAND. 
AberdMn 

Hi£h  School 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18 

Annanolis . .  ^ .  r  r  ^  ^ .  r 

do 

^ 

101 

Baltimore  .   .   .  ,  r  r  ^  ,  r  ^ 

Hich  Sdiool  (negro) 

431 

Do 

Western  High  SchooL 

478 

Brookeville 

Hieh  School. 

12 

0 

33 

Brunswick ......... 

do 

43 
80 
43 
88 
30 
40 
40 
83 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

80 

Centerville 

do 

17 

0 

75 

Chestertown 

....  .do...  .....•.•....•...•.....»• 

75 

Cnmbff  land 

Allegany  County  High  SchooL . . 

CaroUne  County  Hi^  School 

Hi^  SchooL 

117 

Denton. 

2 

6 

56 

Easton 

80 

Elkton 

CecU  County  High  School 

His±i  School 

a 

EilicottClty 

Fed^rakbiifff ....... 

51 

do 

11 
40 

10 
0 

87 

Frederick 

Boys'  Hi^  Sdiool 

143 

0 

Do 

GirV  High  School 

0 
0 

148 

Hagerstown 

Do 

Washhigton    County    Female 

High  SchooL 
Washington  County  Male  High 

SciiooT. 
High  SchooL 

198 

170 
88 

0 
0 

Havre  de  Grace 

0 

46 

Jarrettsville 

...7!do 

18 

4 

T4Uirel     

do 

23 
88 

0 
0 

6' 

0 

30 

Lonaconinff 

Central  Hiah  School 

77 

Middletown 

High  School 

23 

0 

North  East 

do 

15 
43 
41 
77 
18 

0 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

33 

Oakland 

do 

87 

Pocomoke  City 

Reisterstown. 

Pocomoke  Hich  SchooL 

81 

Franklin  Hijrh  School 

73 

Rock  Hall 

High  SchooC. 

37 

Bandy  Spring 

Sbamtown 

Sherwood  His^  S^ool 

28 
11 

0 
0 

27 

Hirfi  SchooLr. 

11 
82 
10 
88 

80 

20 

74 

61 

186 

127 

110 

28 

74 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

18 

114 

0 

28 

38 

SnowHIll...lil.i!! 

do 

48 

Stockton 

do 

23 

Towson. 

do 

78 

W'»stniiiist*T 

do 

57 

Wfllianisnort 

do 

38 

MA88ACHUSBTT8. 
JLmp^nnpv 

Hich  School 

108 

Belmont 

...7:do 



^ 

Beverly 

do 

Boston 

Dorchester  High  School 

* 

0 

282 

Do 

East  Boston  dTigh  School 

Hyde  Park  Hi^  School 

Do 

* 

Brockton 

High  SchooL. .'I 

8 

0 

123 

(^unbridse 

Hiehand  Latin  SchooL 

34 

Chicopee 

Blffh  SchooL 

83 

80 
28 
41 
143 
177 
66 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Clinton 

.  .!!do!:!^..: : ::::: 

Cohasset 

do 

0 
0 
0 

22 

Concord 

do 

23 

0 

43 

Everett 

do 

73 

Fitchburg 

do 

Gardner 

do 

Qlouoester 

do 

0 

42 

ICANUAL  AKD  IKDUSTBIAL  TBAIKINQ  80H00L8. 
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Tabia  l.^StudtrUi  in  pubUe  high  mhooU  in  manuaL  or  Udmical  framing^  agrieulturalf 

and  domutic  economy  eoune$,  19/^-/4— Continued. 


Loeation. 


oontiniMd. 


Greenfleld 

Holdeii 

HolTOke. 

Lowen. 

'"^•;:::::::;: 

Nantucket 

North  Attleboro. 

Pembodj 

QniDcy 

Salem 

Somerville 

Btow 

Swampsoott 

Walthanu 

Winthrop 

Worcester 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  school. 


mcHioAjr. 


Adrian 

Ann  Arbor..... 

Bancroft 

Bangor 

B^Ue  Creek.... 

BayOty 

Do 

B%Uapid8 

BroimClty..... 

Cahimet 

OasMDoUs .  • .  • . . 

Charlotte 

ClariuviUB 

Crotwall 

Crystol  Falls... 

Detroit 

Dowas;iao 

Salt  Jordan... 
BastTawas... 
Eaton  Kaplds. 

Bvart 

FtanTillB 

nieLake 

Flashing 

Grand  llapids. 

Hart 

Iron  Moontaln. 

IronRhrv 

Ironwood 

Idipemlng.  • .  • . 


llarqnette 

Monroe....... 

Montgomery.. 
Negaunee..... 

NOes 

North  Adams. 

Norway 

Otngo. 


School. 
School. 


High  School 

....do 

....do 

....do 

English  Higt 
Evening  Hu 

High  School. 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

Classical  and  High  School. 

High  School. 

HfSe  High  School 

HighS^ooL 

do 

do 

Classical  High  School 

En^ish  High  School 

South  High  School 


School.. 

SchooL. 

School... 


Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 


Boys. 


44 

24 

lao 

162 

210 

140 

22 

20 

87 

113 

80 

76 


Girls. 


Portland 

2&:::::::::::: 

Saginaw  Weft  BIda. 


High  School. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Eastern 
Western  H 
Central 
High  School 

!T?So 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Eastern  High  Sduxd 

HighSdiool 

TTTIdo. 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

Union  High  School 

High  School 

,T?Ao 

do 

Luther  L.  Wright  High  School. . 

High  SchooL 

.ZTHo 

do 

do 


70 
116 
«8 
81 
04 


60 


60 
15 
76 
60 
20 


180 


25 
660 


10 
11 


Howard  High  Sduxd. 

HighSdioor. 

.....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Adams  Township  High  School.. 

High  School 

T!?3o 

Bast  Bide  HMiSduxd 

Arthur  HUlHlghSduxd 


11 


08 


87 

28 

130 

60 


25 
12 
00 
10 
12 
60 
12 


47 
42 


06 
22 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
17 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 


Boys. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


6 


04 


10 
60 


22 

0 


12 


40 
24 

10 
14 


10 
18 


11 
86 
11 
18 


Girls. 


21 


10 

0 

20 


23 


28 


20 

20 

7 


11 
86 


0 
0 


10 


1 

8 

21 

10 


0 
22 


students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 


Boys. 


40 

40 

20 

2 


10 


17 
0 
0 


0 
0 


14 
6 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Girls. 


3 
0 


0 
0 


8 


24 
31 


305 

25 
33 
20 


00 


25 


48 

40 


60 

70 


13 
100 
31 
80 
20 


45 

600 
20 


2f7 


20 


41 


77 

84 

225 

64 


25 
25 
70 
88 
22 
60 
44 
0 


08 

10 


125 
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MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Table  l,—Studentt  in  ptiblic  high  $diooU  in  manual  or  technical  training^  agricuhunl, 

and  domeitic  economy  cour$e$,  191S~14 — Continued. 


liOcatloD. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

technical  traln- 

inir  courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Stodratsin 

domestic  eoQo- 

omy  courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

* 

Oiris. 

Boys. 

GMs. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

n 

MICHIOA.N— oontd. 
South  Haven 

High  School 

25 
27 

0 
0 

5 

0 

0 
0 

15 

flfAnnhftiiffh 

...."do 

45 

Tustin 

do 

19 
20 

35 
10 

Union  City 

do 

VicJcsbunf ,-- 

....  .do. 

18 
33 

0 
0 

0 
0 

ai 

Wakefield 

Wakefield      Township      High 

School. 
High  School 

17 

Waterrliet 

22 

25 
31 
30 
17 
30 
15 
15 
77 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

28 

0 

26 

1CINNK80TA.. 

Ada 

High  School 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

54 

Albert  Lea 

...7!do 

50 

0 

2S 

A  nn andakf , . . 

do 

35 

Are  vie 

do 

17 
75 
14 

0 
0 
0 

44 

Austin 

Franklin  High  School 

m 

Bagley 

High  School 

10 

Beanisley 

...T^do 

2D 

Blue  Earth 

do 

77 

0 

90 

Brainerd 

do 

80 

Breckenridffd 

do 

19 

0 

22 
36 

12 
41 

11$ 

Buffalo       ......,,- 

do 

€3 

CambridEd 

do 

23 
30 

0 
0 

Zi 

Canby    

do 

20 
24 

0 
0 

SO 

Chatneid        

.,  .  do 

37 

Cbisholm 

do 

23 
19 
40 
35 

0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

Clinton 

....  .do. 

5 
39 

8 

4 

28 
0 

23 

Clo^uet 

Lincoln  High  School 

58 

Cokato 

High  School 

SI 

Hnttflnwood 

"do                 

%t 

PftSSel  . . .    , , r 

do 

20 
12 
30 
34 
225 
30 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
10 

19 

ii' 

21 

Deer  River 

do 

31 

Detroit 

do 

37 
23 

43 
0 

SO 

Dodee  Center 

do 

SO 

Duluth 

Central  High  Sdiool 

East  Grand  Fixks . . 

Hiffh  School 

20 

7 

0 
4 

1! 

0 
2 

43 

Elk  River 

do 

3g 

Falrft^x  T 

do ". 

io" 

31 
42 

0 
0 
0 

fS 

FaimMXit 

do 

40 

Faribault 

do 

Fergus  Falls 

do 

20 

8 

Gilbert 

do 

29 

20 
25 
25 
15 
20 
20 
10 
42 
14 
28 
12 
18 
30 
30 
30 
18 

18 

0 

1 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 

0 

39 

Gtenwood  -  ^  ^ .  -  -  r  -  -  - 

do 

Gnnd  Hanids.^ 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

30 

Granite  Falls 

do 

16 
22 

14 

8 

13 

0 

19 

Harmony 

do 

S3 

H^vftiniK. .  T -  - 

do 

40 

Hinckley 

do 

30 

Jacks(Mi 

do 

20 
10 
13 

0 
0 
0 

18 

LakeCitr 

do 

60 

Lakefleld 

....  .do. 

96 

Lake  Park 

do 

27 

Lanesboro 

do 

i4 

6 

21 

Le  Sueur 

do 

39 

Litchfield 

do 

10 
36 
40 
17 

18 
12 
30 

12 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

8 

35 

Mcintosh 

Agricultural  High  School 

High  School 

35 

Mankato 

50 

Mantorville 

Associated     Industrial     High 

School. 
High  School 

37 

Mazeppa 

26 

Melrose 

...?tdo '..'..'. 

24 

Milaca 

do 

60 
418 
261 
245 
265 
221 
10 
15 

0 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

tu 

Minneapolis 

Do 

Central  Hieh  School 

409 

East  High  School 

82 

Do 

North  High  School 

gt 

Do 

South  Hieh  School 

51 

Do 

West  H  igh  School 

........ 

212 

Montgomery 

MoutK-ello 

Sherman  High  School 

15 

9 


3S 

High  School 

«6 
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Tablb  l.^^tudtrUi  in  pubHc  high  »dioolt  in  numtud  or  Udmical  training,  agricuUwral, 

and  donuaHe  toonofmg  coune$,  ISIS-U — Gontiiiued. 


Location. 


lfOIHI80T4— «(mt<l. 


Northfleld 

Norwood 

OUrla 

OirmtoQiui 

Park  Rapids 

Payxiesvflle 

Ferfaam 

Plainview 

Red  Lake  Falls.., 
Redwood  Falls.., 

Renville 

RoyaltoD 

Rush  City 

St.  James 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

Sbakopee 

Sherbum 

Slayton 

Spring  Grove 

Spring  Valley 

Stephen 

Stewart 

Stillwat«r 

Thief  River  Falls. 

Tracy 

Two  Harbors 

Wabasha 

Walker 

Warren 

Wells 

Willmar 

Windom 

Winnebago  City.. 

Winona 

Winthrop 


Name  of  school. 


MMWUUffl. 


Cohimbus , 

Houston 

Jackson 

Kosciusko c  , 

Louisville \...  ."do 

ICcComb I do 


High  School 

Young  America  High  School. 

High  School 

rr?!do 

....do 

.....do 

-...do 

.....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Central  Hi^  School 

Humboldt  ui^  School 

Johnson  High  School 

High  School. 

do 

....do 

...-do 

do 

do 

Columbia  High  School 

High  School 

....do 


.do. 

.do 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


Lincoln  High  School. 


FrankUn  High  School. 

High  School 

Central  High  School... 
High  School 


Meridian. 

Tylertown.. 

YasooCity. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


MBBOUKI. 


\ 


Albanv High  School 

AppletonCity do 

Arrow  Rook I do 

Ash  Grove. I do 

Atlanta ' do 

Bakersfleld i do 

Bethany j do 

Bolivar ' do 

Bunceton I do 

Burlington  Junction do 

California do 

Center do 

Charleston ' do 

ChiUicothe '  Central  High  School. 

Coffey '  High  School 

Dixon I do 


Students  in 

manual  or 

technical  train<> 

Ing  courses. 


Boys. 


23 


17 

ao 

11 


14 
52 
38 
12 
28 
43 
199 
48 
60 
20 
13 
26 
9 
35 
14 


Girls. 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
13 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


Students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 


Boys. 


68  ; 

30 
33 
16 
32  > 
17  ) 
15 
10 
27  - 
28 

80  ' 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


I 


30 


30 

15 

106 


0 
0 
0 


70 


16 


24 


80 
27 
32 
24 
6 


16 
25 
19 
50 
44 


33 


28 

"so 


10 

26 

9 


10 
11 
18 
13 
6 
9 
51 
10 
15 
10 
16 
11 
12 
32 
10 
12 


Olris. 


14 
8 
0 
0 
0 


21 

0 

14 

15 

65 

26 

38 

49 

15 

11 

56 

0 

is' 

io* 

6 

14 

39 

15 

20 

0 

19 

0 

11 

0 

20 

0 

24 

12 

10 

13 

16 
0 
0 

32 
5 


32 

"so 


0 
30 
18 


19 
10 
2 
4 
14 
14 
30 
12 
16 
16 
15 
9 
10 
30 
15 
10 


Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 


Boys. 


4 

9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


Girb. 


8 


86 

37 


45 


99 
87 
41 
122 
49 
25 
25 
59 
10 
30 
24 
53 


37 
34 
30 
27 
28 
106 
60 
19 
60 
34 
22 
28 
26 
55 


41 
60 
54 


60 
18 
87 


45 
20 
90 


60 


82 


49 
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MANUAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TBAININQ  SOHOOLS. 


Tablb  l.-^tudentt  in  public  high  i(^ooU  in  numual  or  tedmioal  training,  agrieuUunl, 

and  domettie  economy  oouna,  /P/J-/.^---Contuiued. 


Locatton. 


mssouBi— oontd. 


Doe  Run 

EdgcrtoQ 

BxoelslorSpringB.. 

Fsnnlngtoo 

FlstRiTO' 

Ftedtfioktown 

OoMoDCity 


e. 


Indepflodfluoe. . 
Jerioo  Bprliigs. . 

JopUn 

Kansas  City.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

King  City 

KJrkwood 

Lebanon 

Lezlngtoo 

Ludlow 

lialtland 

Marian  vflle 

Mexico 

Monett 

Moundville 

New  Madrid.... 

Norwood 

Orriok 

Paris 

Perry 

Perryville 

Piedmont 

Plattsbun 

Poplar  Bmir.... 

Prairie  mu 

Richland 

Bte.  QaDerlere. 
St.  Joseph 

Do 

6t  Louis 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Seymour 

Gbeldon 

Slater 

Springfield...., 

Thayer 

Unionyille...... 

Urich 

Verona 

WahiutOrove.. 

Washburn , 

West  Plains.... 


XOMTAMA. 


Blrtimber. 
Bluings.... 

Butte 

DiUoD 

KalispeU... 
Lewlstown, 
MflesCity. 


Nameofsohool. 


High  School 

...?Ao 

.....do 

.....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Central  High  School.... 
HighS<£ooI. ; 

rT^o ; 

Central  High  School...' 
Lincoln  HUdi  School 
Northeast  High  Sdiooi' 
Wertpprt  Hl^SohooI. 

His^  School 

^^o 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


McMillan  High  SchooL 
High  School?!:.....?/' 
do 


.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


BarUett  Hieh  School  (negro). . . . 
Central  Hi^School.... !:....... 

....do 

Frank  Louis  Soldan  Hii^  School 

McKlnley  High  School 

Sumner  Hkh  School  (negro). . . . 

Yeatman  High  School 

High  SchooL 

do 

do 


Lfaicoln  High  School  (negro) 

High  SchooL. .TT....... 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 


Sweet  Grass  County  High  School 

Hi^SdiooL 

.....do 

Beaverhead  County  Hidi  School 
Flathead  County  HighSchool.. 

Fergus  County  niOi  School 

Custer  County  High  8cho(d 


Students  in 
manual  or 


Students  in 


technical  train- ■     "*53SS^ 
ing  courses.  courses. 


Boys. 


37 
30 


38 


80 


125 
207 
112 
33 
874 


42 


8 


27 


48 


41 
20 
204 
207 
332 
131 
215 


20 


64 

87 


26 
35 
30 


Oirls.  '  Boys. 


0 
0 


0 
14 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


7 
7 


10 
18 
10 
12 
10 
13 
12 
10 
25 
10 


0 
10 
7 
0 
40 
15 
13 
13 
18 
12 
14 


10 
11 


Girls. 


31 
13 


18 
12 
10 
14 

7 

28 
24 
15 
25 

8 


15 


0 

18 

4 

16 

11 

9 

19 

27 

12 

12 

20 

16 

8 

14 

15 

15 

12 

10 

11 

10 

20 

0 

1 

14 

15 

5 

15 

10 

12 

8 

15 

21 

14 

7 

23 

16 

8 

16 

14 

0 

13 
12 
16 

2 
20 

5 
12 
11 
22 
10 

9 


0 
0 


Students  in 
domestie  econ- 
omy ooone*. 


Boys. 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Girls. 


8 


24 


m 


att 

03 
409 


M 


20 


29 

21 


209 


251 


145 
ISO 


34 

49 
99 
27 
47 
Q 
30 
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Tablb  1. — StuderUi  in  public  high  ichooli  in  manual  or  Udmieal  training^  agrieultwral, 

and  (hme$tie  economy  oouna,  19/ J-i4— Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

technical  train- 
ing courses. 

Students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  tn 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

s 

HBBRABKA. 
AllfAn«yi 

High  School 

28 
20 

0 

4 

28 
25 

0 
28 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

26 

Bancroft 

...7!do 

25 

BluaHiD 

do 

85 

Cambiidgt 

do. 

10 
27 

0 
0 

80 

Cohimbds 

do 

34* 

18 
4 

43' 

14 

13 

24 

12 

12 

8 

2 

13 

8 

40 
18 
16 

69* 

0 
17 
13 
11 
13 
13 
9 
10 
15 

88 

CtMkUm 

do 

Dorohflattf 

do 

Ednr 

do 

82 
29 
86 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

87 

Fafrbury 

do 

40 

Falls  Ci^ 

do 

16 

Garmantbwii 

do 

Oothenborf 

do 

Ofoeley 

do 

Orvtna ........  . ,. , 

do 

Hooper 

do 

15 
17 

11 

5 

Keanwy 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 

12 

Klmbafl 

Kimball  County  Hlsh  School. . . 

10 

I>awranc« 

High  School 

21 

Iflndon 

...."do 

80 

0 

82 

MoHiU 

do 

14 

9 

Nebraska  City 

do 

24 
26 
21 
240 
26 
16 
56 
50 
20 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Nebon W...,. 

do 

11 
11 

11 
7 

0 

30 

OAklsnd..  

do 

Omaha 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

120 

Red  Cloud 

do 

15 

St.  Paul 

do 

6 

2 

28 

Bcottsbluff 

do 

57 

South  Omaha 

do 

8 

0 

50 

Stanton    ^ 

do 

46 

Superior. 

do 

16 
30 
22 

8 

8 

0 

40 

12 

38 

Tecumaeh 

do 

33 

Tekttmah 

do 

21 

0 

85 

Valley 

do 

44 

Wakefield 

do 

•      14 
20 
50 

218 
61 
33 

0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 

20 

Wayne 

do 

20 

Wilber 

do 

63 

XXW  BAUnBXBM. 

Concord 

Hifh  School 

133 

Dover 

do 

56 

Franklin 

do 

Lancaster.. 

A(*AdAmy  And  Hlffh  ^hool 

0 
0 
0 

80 

Nashua........   . 

Hirfi  Scnool 

48 

0 

20 

Newport 

....^o 

30 

P<MismouUi 

do 

22 

10 

127 

21 

0 

0 
0 
7 

NSW  «EB8KT. 

Atlantic  City 

Bavonne 

High  School 

0 
0 

62 

do 

44 

Clifton 

do 

Freehold 

do 

64 

16 

Hoboken 

do 

57 
825 

22 
214 

79 

106 

319 

20 

117 

58 

80 

2 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
62 
1 
0 

Jersey  City 

William    L.    Dickinson    High 

School. 
High  School 

0 
0 

247 

MUlTille 

32 

Newark 

Training  High  Sdiool. 

East  Side  Commercial  and  Man- 
ual TnUning  High  School. 

High  School 

Do 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

24 

Paiaaif*/.         .  .  . 

178 

Patenon 

...Ttdo 

30 

Pertii  Amboy 

do 

133 

Rahway. ........... 

do 

113 

Red  Bank 

:::::do;;;;;:;::::::::;:;::::::;: 

78 

Ridfefleld  Park 

do 

15 

Somenrllle 

do 

4 

86 

Wmi  Oranre 

do 

14 

6 

Woodbury 

do 

0 

35 
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Lmllan. 

Nuni  of  wlMNd. 

•-ss- 

Btudniti  In 

i^^ 

Bon. 

Obto. 

Boyi. 

Obta. 

BOTI. 

Otrb. 

. 

• 

» 

i 

« 

< 

I 

8 

XZW  KIXICO. 

Otero  County  High  Sobool 

<5 

1 

14 

18 

0 

!! 

30 

° 

JO 

U 

HBW  TDMK. 

^^'^■■■■■'' 

171             0 

isl        0 

3SI           0 

tOI           0 

^zv^ 

n    8 

5 

0 

20 

0 

iS^IS?;?.^::: 

288             0 

»             7 

ie<        0 

Waihlnnon  bvlng  Bl^  Scbanl. 

,i  '-'S 

NlftgarB  Folio. 

30 

0 

481     '    0 

" 

acheiMKtadj- 

»             0 

» 

i 

" 

° 

„.„„„„... 

10 

11 

0 

s 

21 
23 

0 

" 

Skj""- 

do 

43 

0 

! 

0 

MOBin  D&EOtl. 

" 

" 

24 

, 

B 

0 

1 

^ 

:::::dS:::::::::::::;:::::::::::: 

H 
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Tablb  l.—Studentt  in  public  high  $dkoolt  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agricultural^ 

and  domestic  economy  coursee,  192S-14 — Continued. 


Location. 

Namo  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  tn 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 

dompstic  eron- 

omy  courses. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Oirls^ 

1 

f 

n 

4 

-  • 

7 

8 

MOBTH  DAKOTA— 

conUnned. 

High  School 

15 
24 
45 
23 

132 

UO 

20 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

40 

UinU> 

...7!do 

4 

5 

3 

4 

3A 

VftUey  City 

do 

34 

WlUbton 

Central  High  School 

2S 

OHIO. 

Akron 

Central  High  School 

08 

Do 

Sou  th  H  igfi  School 

04 

Ashtabula 

Harbor  Hteh  School 

Aorora 

High  School 

10 
8 

10 
12 

Avon 

do 

Barb«rtaD 

Lincoln  High  School 

00 
06 

0 
0 

0 
0 

107 

BoIIaire 

High  SchoS 

86 

Buford 

do 

8 

12 

By^sville 

do 

0 
0 

24 

CambrMn 

Brown  High  School 

*** 

85 

Canal  wBidiflstcr... 

High  School !!!!!!!;!!!;; 

12 
12 

io 

10 

Celina 

....  .do. 

87 
285 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

02 

Cincinnati  ...  . 

Hughes  High  School 

340 

Do 

Wamut  Hills  Hlfh  School 

140 

Do 

Woodward  Hlgh^School. ........ 

303 
00 

0 
0 

431 

Cl<iyeland 

Linoohi  High  School 

Scioto  Township  Hlsh  School. . . 

Commercial  Point. . 

20 

22 

Conneaut 

Hi^  School........  7. :.. 

06 
25 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

07 

CoalioctoQ 

....Ido 

12 

0 

0 

Dayton 

Steele  High  School 

104 

DiUonvalo 

High  School 

10 
10 

15 
18 

Dunkirk 

do 

Elyria 

do 

88 

?? 

80 
127 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 

57 

Fostoria 

do 

00 

Gallon 

do 

Oraonville 

do 

0 
0 

70 

Hamilton.....  .. 

do 

80 
12 
25 

22 
11 
21 

180 

Hamhr. ..      .... 

do 

Kent 

do 



Lakewood 

do 

82 

106 
25 

0 
0 
0 

Lima. . . . . , 

do 

0 
0 

104 

Lockland 

do 

10 
14 
14 

32 

0 
8 

44 

Logan 

do 

"Ua/ntxgp _ 

do 

MounfVwTion 

....  .do. ........................ 

27" 

1 

0 

40 

Naahport ... 

Licking  Township  High  ScfaooL. 
Hlgh&Oiool ....TT. 

11 

17 

New  'Bremen 

14 

0 

0 

32 

New    MUford   (R. 

F.  D.). 
Nfles... 

Edmburg  Township  High  School 
High  school 

10 

22 

1 

10 

13 

0 
15 
10 

06 
28 

0 
0 

0 
0 

7S 

Norwalk 

...Ttdo ;.;....;;;;[ 

2S 

OttovUl^ 

do 

Oxford.'. 

do 

25 

0 

0 

85 

Sabina. 

do 

38 
18 

53 
10 

Shawnee 

do 

Shelby 

.....  do. 

06 
08 
70 
15 
10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

70 

Sprinefleld 

Central  High  School 

438 

t1^...  ;....:::..: 

Columbian  Hi£h  School 

115 

Tippecanoe  City.... 
Toledo 

High  School 

•      12 

21 

East  Side  High  School 

0 

22 

Wheelersburg 

Willouchby 

High  Schools. 

12 
14 
21 

28 

8 

10 

0 

0 

...,~do 

5 

0 

WUmington  (R.  F. 

D.  No.  3). 
Wootter 

Chester  Township  Hl^  SduwU. 
TTfghRAfinol,.       

0 

17 

OKLAHOMA. 

Arapaho 

South  Hish  School 

70 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

00 

HighSchooL 

25 

0 

20 

Ardmore 

do 

47 
24 

7 
0 

30 

BlackweU 

do 

21 

22 
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Tablb  1,— Students  in  public  high  idiooU  in  manual  or  Uthnical  tnming^  agriadtuni, 

and  dome$Hc  economy  counet,  1919^14 — Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boyi. 

Girls. 

1 

t 

t 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

B 

OKLAHOMA— COntd. 

ChelsM 

HighSdiool 

7 
15 

27 
38 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21 

Clftremore 

Eaitem  University  Pr^wratory 

SchooL 
Fifgh  R«hool. 

5 

0 

a 

Clfntffli ,,,T 

61 

Comflnchft. 

...?:do 

37 

Hickory 

do 

13 
16 
14 

11 
8 
0 

11 

Holdenvllle 

do 

25 

Klefer 

do 

If 

I/4iwton............ . 

do 

06 

0 

vn 

T.Jlh^g^      

do 

12 

16 

18 

Mflngiiin.,,,. ,,.... 

do 

26 

0 

28 

Marlow.... 

do 

36 

MftTfbf^ii.. 

.  ....do.......................... . 

17 
10 

0 
0 

36 

Muskogee 

Central  High  School 

35 
40 

0 
0 

n 

Wfeh  8<?hool 

61 

Nowata. 

..  ...do........ ................... 

44 

ovi^homa.  .„,....,. 

Douglass  High  School  (nwro) . . . 
High  School. ,  X  ,   . . .            ... 

3S 
350 

0 
3 

08 

Do 

no 

Pawhuska. 

...TAo 

a 

Hyan 

do 

14 

16 

SaiHilDa 

do 

25 
82 

32 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

24 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 

86 

WW^^WAJ/H.   ........... 

Snawnee^.^i  x 

do 

.%...... 

28 

OBKOOK 

Astoria 

Hfgh  Bohool 

3S 

Bandon 

,..7Ao .'."].".!];;;. '.;M;.!. 

20 

Bums 

Harney  County  High  School. . . . 

21 

0 

27 

Clatskanie 

Highdchool.......:. 

20 
80 

0 
0 

18 

nAfv^iiis 

...7;;do 

01 

Cottaee  Grove 

do 

00 

p^illas 

do 

40 

Kuecne 

do 

81 
20 
42 
30 
30 
30 
12 

0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 

180 

Forest  Grove. 

do 

50 

OrMiti  Pww 

do 

44 

Hood  River 

.... «do.  .......................... 

12 
18 

8 
0 

75 

Klamath  Falb 

La  Grande 

Klamath  County  Hj^  SohooL. . 

Hfarhfl<^iiooi...  ....r;... 

50 
21 

ICarshfleld 

...7.do i;..^;^;;i]iiii;i... 

00 

Newberg 

do 

14 

16 

80 

North  Bend 

do 

44 

Oreeon  Citv 

do 

25 
13 

103 
8 

140 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

Pendleton 

do 

25 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

Portland 

Jefferson  Hi^Sdiool 

a? 

Do 

Lincoln  Hig^  School 

158 

Do 

Washington  Hi^  SchooL 

nigi)  fl4>lioo1,  .          

185 

Soio 

23 

Springfield 

.....do 

20 
40 
16 
16 

277 
84 
40 
95 

0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

*rae  Dalles 

do 

50 

Union 

do 

5 

0 

80 

Woodbum 

do 

31 

PENNSTLVAIOA. 

Altoona 

High  School 

Athens 

...."^do 

0 
0 

00 

Beaver  FaUs 

do 

80 

Bellefonte 

do 

10 
15 

0 
0 

Bethel 

do 

Bethlehem 

do 

84 

0 

Blooming  Glen 

Buoklngnam 

Corry 

Hilltown  Townsh^  High  School. 
High  SchooL 

23 
7 

U 
15 

...7!do .*..!!...;.,.;...!! 

45 
75 
80 
42 

0 

•  % 

0 

0 
0 

80 

Easton 

do 

80 

Erie 

Manual  Trainhig  SchooL 

High  School 

OettvsbufK 

0 

4 
0 

74 

zIt     <"*'***  o*  •••••••• 

Hershey 

.....do 

12 

0 

11 

HomesCeiBMl 

do 

80 

0 

89 

Honesdale 

do 

90 
14 

0 
23 

Huntingdon 

do 

6 

i« 
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Table  1. — Students  in  pubHe  high  9chooli  in  manual  or  technical  training ,  agricultural, 

and  domutic  economy  cour$e$,  191S-14^— Continued. 


Location. 

• 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

Students  In 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy oourses. 

Boys. 

Otris. 

Boys. 

Giris. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

t 

9 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

PENMSTLYAinA— 

oontinued. 
Jamison  City  (R.  F. 

Sugarloaf  Township  High  School 
High  School 

19 

27 

D.  No.  1):  ' 
Johns^o^n? ,  - .  

50 
83 
44 
31 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Kane ,...,..,,-  T 

...?:do []].[]]][]][[] 

0 
0 
0 

74 

Klttanning 

do 

88 

Lebanon. T 

do 

20 

do 

10 
23 

8 

14 

0 

12 

ICcroer 

do 

Mount  J4«ett 

do 

Mount  Plaasant. . . . 

Borough  High  School 

Mauch  Chunk  Township  High 

School. 
High  School 

04 
30 

78 

40 

201 

373 

joo    oooo 

0 
0 

78 

Nesquehonlng 

Korristown 

80 

Oakmont 

0 

87 

Philadelphia 

Central  High  School 

Do.r 

Southern  High  School 

William  Penn  High  School  for 

airls. 
Alleeheny  Hieh  School 

Do 

0 

0 
0 

197 

Pittsburgh 

134 
43 

0 
0 

88 

Do 

South  High  School 

20 

PrinoetoD 

High  School 

12 

13 

Peadtfu?.  .T 

Evening  Hifh  School 

100 
125 

0 
0 

Do 

High  School  for  Boys 

Do 

High  School  for  Oirls 

0 

215 

Roarin£  Sprlnc 

High  School 

27 
11 

27 
11 

BeU  Township  High  School 

Scottdale 

High  School 

100 

122 

30 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

123 

Sharon ......  r .  t  .  - ,  - 

....^do .\\\^\]]\]\]\V. 

100 

Sheffield 

do 

18 

Souderton 

do 

87 

Swissvale 

Edgewood  High  Soho(d 

Hunter  Memorial  High  School . . . 
Union  High  School 

41 
15 

0 
0 

35 

Tidloute 

35 

Turtle  Creek 

114 

Tyrone 

High  School 

80 
144 

0 
0 

98 

WaAhhuiOn  r  ^  r  -  r  - 

.77.dov^v!^...::::::::.:.,..:::: 

180 

Waterford 

School. 

20 

0 

Wayne 

34 
835 

33 

20 
142 

24 
34 
80 

ooo           oo    ooo 

0 
0 

20 

WfiKeB'BarTe 

High  School... ...'.r.. !.'.... .'^l.i 

151 

Wilkes-Barre  (R.  F. 

HighSchooL 

D.  No.  1). 
WilUamsDort 

yoS^t!!^.. ..:... 

...7.do 

BHODK  OLAKD. 

NewTMirt 

Rogers  High  Scho(d 

• 

0 

41 

Westerly 

High  School , 

Woonsociket  r  *  -  r  -  -  - 

do 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Beaufort 

High  School  Cnegro) 

5 

10 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

22 

Charleston. 

Memmfaiger  hiUtt  and  Normal 
School. 

1 

48 

f  oinmbla 

113 

83 

34 

4 

1 

0 

i           0 
0 
0 

»1 

Do 

Howard  High  School  (negro) 

High  School 

111 

Dillon 

84 

9 

15 

35 

2 

10 

35 

Latta. 

.....  do . ......................... 

83 

Lessville  (R.  F.  D. 

No.  7). 
Marion 

Delmar  Colleeiate  Institute 

High  School 

58 

1           0 

ooo           ooo 

OR 

Rome 

UiOon  High  School 

17 

18 

2 

Sumter 

Lincoln  Graded  School  (negro).. 
Central  High  School 

89 

52 
27 
30 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

79 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen. 

78 

Brook^ww 

H  teh  School 

21 

Deodwood 

do 



53 

24 
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Table  l.—StiudenU  in  public  high  tdiooU  in  manual  or  Uehnical  training,  agrieuUutal, 

and  domestic  economy  counet,  191S-14 — Gontinued. 


Location. 

• 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

Students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestie  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

Boys. 

Qirb. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— 

oontinued. 
TaWi  Prmttosi 

Hi£h  School 

10 

9 

0 
0 

35 

Mflbank 

do .*. 

20 

Parker 

do 

38 
84 

0 
0 

RioiiT  Fft^te 

Washington  High  SchooL 

Hisrh  ScnooL 

VflrmiUon .......  r . . 

0 

40 

Yankton     _ 

do 

28 

0 

TEKNE8SEB. 

Athmiff , 

Mc^<r)p  f>wipty  TTlffh  8«>»ool     , , 

14 
14 
14 

21 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 
0 

21 

Bonton 

Polk  County  High  school 

30 

Blountyflle  (R.  F. 

D.  No.  2). 
Carthage 

Holston    Institute   and    High 

School. 
High  School 

0 
0 

0 
0 

26 

Chattanooga. 

Do 

Central  High  School  of  Hamil- 
ton County. 
Howard  Hifh  Scho(d  (nesro). . . . 

68 

0 

as 

70 

Chuckev 

Hieh  School. 

15 

0 

n 

Clinton 

do 

20 
34 

0 
0 

Columbia,  T  . ,     T  r 

Central  High  School 

15 
41 

23 

32 

6 

5 
33 

42 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
4 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

4» 

Concord  (R.  F.  D. 

No.  1). 
Corryton  (R.  F.  D. 

No.  1). 
Covinirton 

Farraffut  uish  School 

s$ 

0*bbs  High  Schonl 

12 

0 

ao 

Byars-Hall  High  School 

21 

Cross  ville 

Cumberland  County  High  School 
Maury  Hieh  School 

% 

Pandfidfre. . , . . .  ^  ^  r  - 

94 

D  vflTsburc- 

Hish  School 

20 

Eluabethton 

do 

3 
30 

18 
0 

16 

Fayetteville 

Fountain  City 

Hixson 

T/*ncoln  County  HiRh  School  „  _ . . 

40 

Knox    County    Central    High 

School. 
High  School 

55 

0 

117 

43 

0 

4S 

Jackson 

. .  -  .^do 

190 

JanMT 

Marion  County  High  School 

38 
12 

8 

1 
0 
0 

46 

Jelico 

High  Schocd 

26 

Jonesboro  (R.  F.  D. 

Sulphur  Sorinin  Hieh  School 

30 

No.  9). 
KnoxviUe  r  - 

Austin  High  School  (negro) 

High  School 

31 
25 
27 

*                     * 

0 
0 
0 

M 

Do 

Knox^iie  (R.  F,  Pr 

Yofliig  wigh  si^hool 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

76 

No.  13). 

Lawrenoeburg 

Lewisburg 

T^awTATir^i  County  Hifrh  School . . 

21 
30 
54 

0 
0 
0 

39 

High  School 

50 

I/ex^nffton 

Henderson  County  High  School. 
Liberty  County  nigh  Scho(d 

S3 

Liberfy 

30 

Limnville 

Robert  Jones  Hieh  S(^o(d 

25 

0 

90 

l^emnhb 

Central  High  School 

50 

0 

217 

Mercer... 

High  School 

5 
32 
12 
64 

25 
27 
9 
9 
14 
31 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

30 

jifo^e^fQ 

do 

33 

>i«ihv!ni^ 

Hume-Fogg  High  School 

E.  W.  Grove— Henry  County 

High  School. 
High  SchooL 

115 

0 

240 

Paris 

85 

Pinson 

54 

Bale  Creek 

...."do 

38 

BDrins  City 

do 

Sweetwater. 

Monroe  Cnnn  ty  Hiirh  Sriinol .  ^ . . 

0 
0 
0 
0 

30 

Tasewell 

Claiborne  County  High  School . . 

81 

Tyner 

TTAmiit<ni  c^mmtV  Hi^h  School . . 

27 

Union  City 

High  SchooL 

a 

TEZA& 

Alvarado 

High  Rrhnol     

15 
14 
10 

14 
17 
12 

Asherton ........... 

...J^do 

Aubrey 

do 

Austin. 

do 

167 
35 
68 
22 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

313 

Bay  City 

.....uv............ 

do 

36 

do 

163 

Do 

South  Park  High  Sdiool 

22 

0* 

» 
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Tabls  1. — JStudenti  in  public  kigh  tehooU  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agricultural, 

and  domatic  economy  courses,  191^-14— Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

1 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

1  Boys. 

1 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Bojrs. 

Girls. 

1 

t 

1 
8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

s 

TXXAa-oontinaed. 
BeltOQ. 

West  Belton  High  Sdiool  (negro) 
HighSchooL 

15 

80 

63 
50 

ao 

0 
0 
0 

7 

0 

0 

03 

Brym 

do 

Chf  Mran 

do 

0 
0 
0 
8 
0 

80 

Cleburne 

do 

18 

0 

64 

do 

87 

Oomtnche. ........ 

do 

1 

82 

Conroe 

do ^ 

21 

0 

20 

Cooky  ille 

do ». 

15 

12 

Cooper 

do 

27 

0 

0 
0 
0 

25 

Corpus  Christi 

do 

40 

do 

'**"***"!                          ""' 

50 

Cuero 

do 

30 

246 

80 

70 

0 
0 
0 
2 

Dallas 

do 

'    46 

83 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

307 

Do 

High  School  (negro) 

153 

Do 

OakClifr  High  ^ool 

•••••••• 

175 

Dfnton , . 

High  School 

30 
14 

0 
9 

124 

Dublin  (R.  F.  D. 

Pufves  High  Sdiofd 

No.  8). 
El  Paso 

Douglass  High  School  (negro) . . . 
High  School 

5 

125 

66 

0 
0 
0 

28 

Fort  Worth. 

******** 

161 

Do 

High  School  (negro) 

65 

8 

0 

16 

6(^ 

»r«!lrlin 

Hi^SchooL 

....  .do .. ........................ 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

60 

OalvestoQ 

Ball  High  SchooL 

117 
30 

0 
0 

167 

Do 

Central  High  School  (negro) 

High  School 

52 

Garrison. 

15 
12 
12 

0 
18 
17 

20 

OfttesviUe 

...."do 



1 

8 

Oodlej 

do. : 

OreenTille 

do 

50 
20 
33 
218 
106 
36 
24 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
2 

0 

75 

HaUettsviUe 

do 

HoDeT  Qrove.  .*.... 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 

flfMWton.  •••..•••••. 

....  .do .. ........................ 

413 

Do 

High  School  (negro) 

17a 

Houston  Heiffhts... 
HantsWlle(R.F.D. 

No.1). 
Tndisn  Gf»> 

High  SchooL 

60 

Houston  Industrial  and  Train- 
ing School  (negro). 
High  School 

24 
11 

14 
14 

54 

JtckiKnyiilex ....... 

....Tdo 

0 
0 
0 

21 

Jeflersoo. 

do. 

26 

do. 

85 

'^nxm  ••.••«••••*... 

do 

19 
10 
15 

ii 

12 
0 

Lewisville 

do 

T.'fndfil*. 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

35 

Luflrln 

do 

80 

0 

20 

McOregor 

do 

16 

18 

14 

McKhmey 

do 

57 
15 
40 
37 

6* 

0 
5 
0 

71 

Huitn    ' 

do 

26 
30 
19 
16 
20 
13 

5 
10 
11 
11 

9 

60 

¥#nhiill 

Central  High  School  (negro) 

High  School 

95 

Do 

70 

M«it 

do 

Miles 

do 

Mullin. 

do 

Nftyasota 

.... .do. .......................... 

14 

0 

6 

0 
0 

30 

Tuis. '....'.,'...'.'.'/.. 

GiblxxL^  High  School  (negro) 

44 

Do 

High  School. 

140 

0 

170 

Ponder 

Agricultural  High  School 

10 
16 
37 

13 
18 
42 

Poolyille. 

High  School 

Rochelle. 

do 

f^m  Anii^o. . .  T . . . . . 

do 

40 
39 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

85 

San  Marcos 

do 

68 

do 

20 

0 

17 

Sweetwater. 

do 

50 
38 
25 
86 
10 
27 
100 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

68 

Tajkir. 

do. 

Tezarlrana 

do 

16 
86 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

46 

Van  Alstyne. 

do 

40 

Vktoriar. . . .' ... . . . . 

High  School  (negro) 

38 

Waoo. 

A.  J.  Moore  High  Sdiool  (negro). 
High  SdiQol 

50 

Do 

175 

Waelder 

.....do 

14 
22 
21 

15 
80 
20 

Walnut  Springi 

WinnilMfo. 

do 

do. 

20 

0 

0 

8^ 

26 
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Tablb  I.— Students  in  public  high  tchoolt  in  manual  or  Udmical  training,  agrieuUwral, 

and  domestic  economy  counee,  191S-14 — Continued. 


Location. 


UTAH. 

American  Fork 

Eureka 

Kamas 

Uanti 

Monroe 

Morgan. 

Moroni 

Nephl 

Ogden. 

Park  City 

Price 

Provo 

Richfield 

Roosevelt 

Salina 

Salt  Lake  Cit7 

Sandy  (R.  F.  D. 
No.  2). 

Spanish  Fork. 

Tooele 


YXBMONT. 


BurlinctoD . . . . , 
Essex  JimotioQ, 

Rutland. 

£kiringfleld 

Vergennes 


vnuMNLi* 


Charlottesville 

Chatham  (R.  F.  D. 
No.  3). 

Lincoln 

Moneta 

Norfolk 


Petersburg . . 
Portsmouth. 
Remington. 
Richmond.. 
Do..... 
Roanoke.... 
Shenandoah. 
Staunton.... 

Suffolk , 

Turbeville... 


WASHINOTON. 


Arlington 

Auburn 

Bellin^am. . . . 
Burlington.... 

Cheweiah 

Colfax 

Davenport.... 

Deer  Park 

EUensburg.... 

Elma 

Enumclaw.... 

Everett 

Goldendale.... 

Kennewick 

Kelso 

Kirkland 

Leavenworth.. 
North  Yakima. 
Palouse 


Name  of  school. 


8 


HighSohooL 

Tintic  High  School 

South  Summit  High  Sdiool... 
South  Saupete  Hi^  Sdiool. . . . 

HighSchooL 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

Carbon  County  High  Sdiool.... 

HighSchooL 

Sevier  Hi^  School 

Wasatch  Hi|^  Sdiool  (Na  2). 

Sevier  Hi^SchooL 

Salt  LakeHirii  Sdiool 

Jordan  High  School 


Students  In 

manual  or 

technical  train- 

fav  courses. 


Boys. 


S 


16 
26 


46 


18 


18 
53 


Girls. 


0 
0 


0 
QO 


High  School. 
.....do 


HighSchooL. 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 


High  School 

Climax  High  School. 


High  Sdiool 

.....do 

Matthew  Footataie  Maury  Hl^ 
SchooL 

Hi^  School 

.....do , 

.....do 

Armstrong  Hi^  School  (negro). 

John  Marshall  High  School 

High  School 

....do 

....do 

Jeflerscm  Hi^  School 

Agricultural  High  School 


High  School 

....do 

Whatcom  High  School. 

Hidi  School 

nkinsHi^ 
High  School. 


Jenkins  High  School. 


.do. 

do. 

.do. 

....do 

Union  High  School, 

High  School 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Union  High  School. 

High  School 

....do 


23 


148 


60 
24 


112 


20 
21 


140 
8 


67 
37 


20 
85 
58 
25 
9 
16 
85 
18 
17 
17 
22 
103 
12 
17 
20 
20 
14 
45 
85 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Stodents  in 

agrleultoral 

courses. 


Boys. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 


27 


22 
50 
83 
15 
87 
80 
35 


18 
41 
55 
36 
22 


128 
60 


26 


10 
11 

20 
14 


11 


18 


12 
*8 


4 

2 


19 

"n 


Girls. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
25 


Students  tn 
domestic  aeon* 
omy 


Boys. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


10 
11 

10 
15 


15 


22 


9 

Z 


0 
0 


0 

6' 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


GMs. 


8 


u 

n 


a 

46 


40 

85 


75 


181 
183 

60 


33 
85 


104 

84 

183 


KB 


18 
18 
65 

ai 

87 
24 
80 
2S 


07 
37 

33 
16 
19 
24 
80 
40 
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Table  l.-^tudenU  xnjmblie  high  ichoolt  in  manual  oftechmeal  training,  agrieuUiardl, 

and  domestic  eo(ynomy  counts,  /9/^-/-f— Contmued. 


Locatkui. 


WASHINOTON— OOn. 


Pomeroy 

Port  Towoaend. 

Punman 

Renton 

RitXTille 

RosaUa 


SMtUe 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sedro-WooUey. 

Saqulin 

Snohomish.... 
Spokane 

StanwoJjid.V..! 

Sunnyside 

Taooma. ...... 

Walla  Walla... 
Wenatobee.... 

White  Salmon. 
Winlock 


WS8T  TDUUNIA. 


ChariesUn... 

Hintoo 

Parkenlmrs. 

Thomas 

Wheeling.... 


WnOOHSDf. 


Algoma... 
AmeiT... 
Antigo... 
Appletoo, 
Arena.... 


Angosta. 


Bangor.. 
Baraboo. 


Bi 

Barron. 

Bearer  Dam.... 

Belmont 

Belolt 

Berihi 

Bosoobel 

Broadhead 

Oiilton 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Clintonvflle 

Cumberland.... 

Darlington 

De  Forest 

Delavan 

Dmwid 

Edgerton 

Fafrchild 

Fort  Atkinson.. 

OHmanton 

Olenwood  City. 
Grand  Rapids.. 

OraenBay 

Do..: 

Oieeowood 

Hayward 


Name  of  school. 


High  School 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

Ballard  Hi^  School 

3roedway  High  School 

Franklin  Hi^Sohool 

Lfaicohi  High  School 

Queen  Anne  High  Sdiool 

West  Seattle  HQi  School 

Union  High  Sdiool 

HighSdiooI 

.7!!do 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  Sdiool . 
North  Central  High  SdiooL.. . 

HighSdiool 

do. 


Stadium  High  School. 

HighSdiooi. 

..?!do 

.....do 

.....do 


HighSdio<d. 

....do 

....do. 

.....do 

.....do 


HighScho<d 

....do 

.....do 

....do , 

Townsh^)  High  SohooL, 

High  School 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Windsor  Township  High  Sdiool. 

HighSdiool 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Agricultural  High  Sdiool. 

High  School 

....do. 

East  High  Sdiool 

WestH&SchooL 

Hi|^  Sdiool 

.....do. 


Students  in 

manual  or 

technical  train* 

ing  courses. 


Boys. 


S 


51 
12 
28 
23 
17 
33 
24 

179 
91 
88 

111 
19 


12 

42 

199 

848 

17 


399 
37 
69 
17 
90 


58 


tt 


02 


58 

87 


51 


18 
80 


88 


25 
20 


81 


90 
07 
89 
89 


10 


Girls. 


0 
0 
4 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
100 
99 
0 


8 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 

6 


»s 


0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 


Boys. 


4 
7 


12 
84 


01 


81 
20 


09 


14 


29 
27 


58 


22 

20 


7 

20 
48 


12 
25 


30 
90 
15 


Girls. 


1 
3 


13 
'  0 


66 


11 
10 


12 


4 
0 


17 
'20' 


0 
5 


10 
0 
8 


0 
29 


10 


0 

0 

12 


Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy oouEMs. 


Boys. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
77 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Girb. 


8 


54 

20 
30 
24 
24 
47 
85 


151 

158 

105 

30 


0 

4 

0 

82 

0 

372 

0 

410 

0 

39 

478 
82 

110 
22 


180 
20 

208 
46 
71 


57 


70 

114 

20 

89 

88 
40 


96 
46 

30 


42 
00 
50 


20 
41 
40 


42 
87 


30 

74 

180 

95 


29 


28 
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Table  1. — Students  in  public  high  schooU  in  manual  or  tttkmad  training  y  agricultural, 

and  domestic  economy  courses ^  i9i^'/4— Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Btudtfitsin 

technical  train- 
ing cooTMS. 

students  in 

agricaltoral 

oouraes. 

Stodeotslo 

domsBtic  eeoD* 

omyooansB. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

Girh. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

ft 
20 

• 

7 

8 

WISCONSIN— contd. 
JaiM^ffviiif^ 

High  School 

40 

lar 

190 

ao 

84 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

. . .  .Tdo 

41 

Kiel 

do 

91 

La  Crosse 

do 

Itt 

I'ftkf^  <^f» neva 

do 

X 

T^ftiM»^ster .....,,,, 

do 

m 

Livings  too 

Union  Hiith  School 

25 

0 

Madison 

High  Srhnol 

133 
41 
70 
14 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

176 

Manitowoc 

Washmgton  High  School 

High  School 

» 

Marinette 

M 

Marshall 

do 

s 

Marshfield 

do 

S8 

Mena^ha 

do 

23 

110 

72 

...  .. 

0 
0 

22 

Menomonie 

do 

55 

0 

147 

Merrill 

do 

80 

Merrillan 

do 

23 

0 

81 

Milwaukee 

East  Division  High  School 

North  Division  High  School 

South  Division  High  School 

Washington  Hi^  School 

West  Division  High  School.-. .... 
Hi^  School 

fiO 
117 
88 
84 
85 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

47 

Do 

44 

Do 

n 

Do 

» 

Mondovi 

34 
15 

6 
14 

SI 

M<flint  Hope , . 

-...Tdo 

12 

Mount  Horeb 

do 

30 

6 

49 

Mukwonago 

do 

20 
9 

5 
2 

Ne^nah . .  ". 

Kimberly  High  School 

85 
31 
43 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

21 

Neillsville 

High  School 

« 

Omro 

do 

5 
20 

13 
0 

n 

Oregon 

do 

Oshkosh 

do 

178 

0 

0 

197 

Plymouth 

do 

44 

32 

Portace 

do 

27 

■*     0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

Princeton 

do 

14 

0 

27 

Racine 

do 

227 
25 
20 
18 

0 
0 
0 
0 

SK 

Reedsbure 

do 

80 

Rhinelanaer 

do 

SO 

Rice  Lake , 

do 

48 

Richland  Center 

do 

8 
81 

2 
27 

49 

St.  Croix  Falls 

do 

22 
22 

0 
0 

32 

Shell  Lake 

do 

4D 

Shiocton 

do 

19 
16 

0 
0 

8S 

Sparta 

do 

41 
28 
38 
50 
47 
139 
41 
36 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

89 

BtanlAy _ 

do 

87 

Stevens  Point 

do ^.. 

78 

Rtraighton ,,..-,.  ^ . . 

do 

ii 

2 

n 

Stureeon  Bay 

do t 

SuDerlor 

do 

0 
0 
0 

175 

DUpe^OT.... ........ 

Nelscm  Dewey  High  School 

High  School 

61 

Tomah 

m 

Tremoealeau 

do 

12 
6 
12 
46 
27 
M) 
10 

19 
0 
8 
0 
4 

11 
3 

Two  Rivers 

do 

22 

0 

0 

SI 

Viola 

do 

VIroqua 

do , 

43 
44 

0 
0 

0 
0 

68 

Washburn 

do.: i 

88 

Waterloo 

do 

Waupun 

do 

20 
25 

32 
22 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

89 

WaiLsauVee .,.,..... 

Wausaukee     Township     High 

School. 
Hi£h  School 

49 

West  Bend 

s 

West  De  Pere 

do 

86 

West  Salem 

do 

86 

WTOMINO. 

Afton 

Star  Valley  High  School 

• 

41 

Cheyenne 

Hirfi  School.,  r 

20 

6 

84 

Total,     1,414 

50,067 

5.280 

13,106 

6,801 

368 

67.38i 

schools. 
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Table  9. — Number  of  in»tructor$  and  Btudents^  by  8ex,  in  manual  and  induitrial  training 
tchoolsy  public  manual-training  high  schooU^  and  schools  of  agriculturey  1913-14^  not 
including  Indian  schools. 


States. 


United  States.. 

North  Atlantk  Div. . 
North  Central  Dlv... 
South  Atlantic  Div.. . 
South  Central  Div.... 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Div.: 

Uaine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.... 

Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Div.: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota.... 

South  Dakota.... 

Nebraska 

Kasaaa 

South  Atlantic  Div.: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia.... 

North  Carolina. . . 

South  Can^ina... 

Oeonda 

Florida 

South  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

CaHfomia 


Literary  instruction. 


Instruc- 
tors. 


9 


•56 


284 
198 
173 
277 
25 


i 

o 


1,177 


261 
167 
326 
307 
26 


0 
1 
5 
71 
4 

14 
70 
25 
94 

44 

19 

48 
5 

29 
5 
4 
9 

15 
5 
2 

13 


4 
0 
1 

80 
0 
3 

83 
I 

89 

19 
8 

32 
4 

16 

27 
0 
4 

43 
2 
2 

10 


19 

1 

32 


25 

29 

65 

1 

6 
9 
58 
83 
60 
11 
29 
22 


10 

3 

67 


50 

57 

120 

19 

18 
13 
122 
96 
79 
31 
21 
17 


16        20 


Elementary 
pupils. 


23,254 


13|o4v 

1,626 

3,357 

4,841 

81 


22 


2,182 


344 

8,976 

194 

2,131 


45 


254 

90 

849 


472 

691 

986 

16 

183 

i*837 

1,260 

1,027 

86 

340 

106 


6 


75 


14,802 


2,677 
1,745 
6,438 
4,971 
71 


1,208 


0 
713 

9 
647 


216 

237 

34 

319 

282 

16 

14 

5 

5 

449 

564 

32 

26 

604 

562 

6 

8 

47 


106 

48 

1,077 


652 
1,190 
2,046 

810 

218 

'i,'836" 

1,280 

1,007 

00 

210 

231 


Secondary 
students. 


17,800  12,005 


7,258 
8,716 
1,050 
3,024 
061 


3,867 
2,174 
2,868 
4,106 
480 


78 

850 

85 

300 

2,471 

140 

3,235 

1,066 

151 

757 

101 

842 

140 

50 

107 

243 

30 

53 

68 


131 

5 

401 


6 


65 


220 

125 

1,061 

8 

61 

60 

051 

1,171 

1,002 

84 

313 

183 

00 

"*66' 


21 


704 


63 


0 

776 

37 

252 

1,638 

16 

1,086 

232 
15 

600 
66 

618 

157 

0 

26 

262 
48 
50 

100 


00 

4 

564 


366 

272 

1,020 

52 

60 

75 

1,011 

1,068 

801 

622 

224 

165 

60 


26 


304 


Manual-arts  instruction. 


Instruc- 
tors. 


I 


2,204 


1,286 
363 
243 
255 
67 


0 

7 

5 

384 

44 

30 

515 

66 

226 

54 
54 
72 
16 
55 
27 
4 

38 

16 

3 

5 

10 


46 
15 
56 


26 

31 

67 

2 

8 
10 
42 
70 
68 
11 
28 
10 


i 

o 


1,368 


582 
100 
273 
206 
22 


4 

0 

1 

161 

12 

17 

272 

10 

106 

68 

11 

10 

4 

36 
10 
0 
15 
0 
2 
2 
5 


Elementary 
pupils. 


22,305 


16,183 

1,240 

2,048 

2,744 

81 


13,872 


5,670 

855 

3,722 

3,546 

71 


300 


2,828 
665 
656 

0,538 
227 

1,060 

318 
227 
281 
50 
5 
103 


17 

206 

6 


36 


11 
28 
38 


43 

67 

87 

0 

12 
13 
78 
01 
40 
28 
10 
15 

2 

*  6" 


04 
120 
141 


320 

670 

666 

38 

183 

"857 
856 
410 
86 
235 
108 


60  i   17 


6 


75 


2,666 
646 
.  106 
1,160 
8 
1,101 

267 


104 

14 

5 

07 


10 

220 

6 


33 


50 
270 


600 
1,067 
1,510 

216 

-218 

i,'3i6 
087 
625 
00 
180 
220 


Secondary 
students. 


45,000 


20,551 
7,002 
3,766 
3,875 
1,725 


0 

102 

78 

7,664 

816 

417 

14,363 

1,024 

6,067 

1,140 

014 

1,660 

146 

1,105 

443 

50 

1,176 

200 

33 

76 

61 


1.240 
155 
035 


6 


66 


153 

145 

1,117 

11 

01 

103 

838 

1,170 

1,054 

84 

373 

183 

74 

""56 


21 


1,674 


24,101 


12,480 

4,466 

2,583 

4,063 

601 


63 

0 

0 

1,706 

178 

252 

8,160 

337 

1,784 

1,303 

203 

467 

66 

1,371 

330 

0 

316 

124 

48 

55 

88 


303 
150 
526 


204 


076 
36 

60 
72 
024 
1,047 
047 
622 
236 
165 

55 

6 


26 


420 
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Tablb  10.~  Maiatal  and  induatrial  training  tehooU,  pubUe  maniad-traiainf  hifh 
lehooU,  and  tehooU  ofagnadture — Properly  and  equipmetU/or  191S-14,  not  mctudmg 
Indian  tchooU. 
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Table  11. — Uanwil  and  induitrial  training  tdtoolt,  pnhlie  manual-tTaxning  high 
admoh,  and  thool*  of  agricuUvrt  rtporling  expenditure!  Jar  I9I3-I4,  nol  incltiding 
Indian  tehooU. 


"iSr" 

For  lilcs, 

topfOTH. 

toolaud 
rq>^. 

"K- 

Total. 

S5 
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210 
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as 
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Table  12. — Instructors  and  students  in  manwal  and  industrial  training  schools,  public 
manvjal'training  high  schools,  and  schools  of  agriculture,  1919-14,  including  Indian 
schools. 


States. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division. . 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
Bouth  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiso(Hisin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Ctu^lina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arksytisas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

AriEona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Institu- 
tions. 


479 


127 
106 

89 
101 

56 


1 
1 

1 
40 

3 

5 
42 

8 
26 

11 

6 

12 

9 

19 

12 

1 

7 

10 

11 

4 

4 


11 

5 

17 


16 
9 

28 
3 

5 

3 

22 

29 

16 

2 

5 

19 

3 
1 
5 
8 
9 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
20 


Literary  instmctkm. 


Instruc- 
tors. 


3,829 


1,122 
880 
639 
762 
426 


4 

1 

6 

276 

41 

17 

419 

59 

299 

133 
89 

199 
46 
70 
95 
4 
46 
74 
55 
28 
42 


107 
45 
99 


81 

86 

201 

20 

46 

22 

196 

179 

138 

42 

50 

89 

15 

4 

68 

34 

44 

2 

6 

7 

16 

12 

218 


Elemen- 

taiT 
pnpils. 


55,631 


17,836 
9,602 
9,767 

10,942 
7,484 


22 


3,390 


344 

9,965 

303 

3,702 

453 
34 
754 
405 
921 
2,025 


58 

1,811 

1,796 

542 

803 


816 

138 

1,926 


1,399 

1,881 

3,273 

334 

401 


3,183 
2,540 
2,124 
176 
559 
1,959 

187 

175 

540 

1,469 

1,919 

68 

350 

163 

690 

849 

1,074 


Second- 
ary 
students. 


75,762 


31,396 

17,995 

8,659 

9,304 

8,408 


63 


78 
5,376 
1,637 
642 
15,010 
1,126 
7,564 

3,535 

2,253 

5,314 

1,049 

1,475 

1,364 

50 

1,935 

505 

104 

110 

301 


2,274 

1,732 

965 


615 

397 

2,616 

60 

767 

144 

2,447 

2,229 

1,983 

706 

637 

491 

150 


1,435 


47 
'6,776 


Manual-arts  tnstxuetioo. 


Instnio- 
tois. 


5,250 


2,238 

1,092 

660 

661 

590 


4 

7 

6 

660 

85 

56 

932 

90 

396 

186 
84 

144 
63 

137 

119 
4 
79 
93 
80 
43 
60 


127 
85 
94 


Elemeo-  :  Sacond- 

taxy  ary 

popus.    I  students. 


52,285  !      113,9a 


23,102 
8,417 
6,406 
7.963 
6,397 


300 


5,494 
1,311 

764 
10,798 

425 
4,001 

585 

227 
628 
967 
681 
1,473 


36 

1,171 

1,466 

403 

780 


214 
170 
411 


94 

88 

170 

11 


17 
12 
41 
57 

121 

9 

3 

13 

44 

24 

258 


1,204 

1,737 

2,416 

254 


31 

401 

23 

130 

2,183 

170 

1,843 

96 

944 

39 

176 

47 

415 

123 

2.001 

145 

106 

291 

1,460 

1,876 

66 

187 

163 

657 

463 

970 


63,194 

21,:»l 

10,680 

9,lfia 

9,12S 


63 

102 

78 

14.106 

2.409 

69 

34,333 

2,063 

9.353 

4,779 
2,867 
5.S69 

901 

2.581 

1.387 

50 

2,000 

324 

n 

138 

2SS 


3,50« 
2,02S 
1,461 


4S! 

4C 

2,6» 

47 

7» 

ITS 

2,247 

2,226 

2,001 

706 

599 

491 

129 


1,400 


47 


10 
7,540 
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Table  13. — Number  of  xruiructors  and  studentSy  by  sex,  in  manual  and  industrial  train- 
ing 9chooUy  public  manual-training  high  schools,  and  schools  of  agriculture,  191S-14, 
including  Indian  schools. 


Literary  instruction. 

idary 
mts. 

Manual-arts  instruction. 

SUtas. 

Instructors. 

Elementary 
pupils. 

SeooE 
stud< 

Instructors. 

Elementary 
pupils. 

Secondary 
students. 

• 

8 

• 

o 
2,064 

• 

• 

• 

i 

46,723 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

o 

• 

-a 

31,014 

• 

§ 

i 

• 

§ 

Pm 

United  States 

1,765 

32,781 

22, 8M 

29,039 

3,183 

2,126 

21,271 

1 

76,51938,446 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 

North  Central  Division 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division. . . . 

Sooth  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

634 
404 
253 
313 
161 

488 
476 
886 
449 
265 

14,756 
4,768 
3,815 
5,252 
4,190 

3,060 
4,834 
5,952 
5,690 
3,294 

20,437 

11,926 

5,042 

4,470 

4,848 

10,950 
6,069 
3,617 
4,834 
8,560 

1,537 
635 
351 
302 
308 

701 
457 
818 
859 
291 

16,967 
4,533 
2,337 
3,600 
3,557 

6,115  44,87618,818 
3,884  14, 827|  7,464 
4,069  6,848  8,832 
4,363   4,394  4,771 
2,840l  5,574  3,561 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
IC^# 

0 

1 

5 

138 

22 

14 

233 

42 

179 

79 

41 

125 

20 

30 

24 

4 

24 

18 

18 

8 

18 

4 

0 

1 

138 

19 

3 

186 

17 

120 

54 
48 
74 
25 
40 
71 
0 
22 
56 
42 
20 
24 

0 

63 

0 

7 

5 

469 

61 

39 

608 

75 

273 

93 
69 
115 
39 
72 
59 
4 

50 
50 
26 
20 
88 

4 

0 

1 

191 

24 

17 

824 

15 
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93 
15 
29 
24 
65 
60 
0 
29 
43 
54 

S 
22 

1 
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Vomont 

22 

0 

809 

0 

103i         0 

78 
3,154 
1,051 

390 
9,287 

702 
5,775 

2,509 

1,331 

4,331 

568 

842 

871 

50 

943 

243 

50 

54 

134 

0 

2,222 

486 

252 

5,723 

424 

1,789 

1,026 

922 

983 

481 

633 

493 

0 

992 

262 

54 

56 

167 

78'         0 
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2,182 

1,208 

2,828 
665 
656 

9,551 
417 

2,561 

818 
227 
338 
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301 
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2,666 
646 
108 

1,247 
8 

1,440 

267 
0 
290 
857 
380 
755 

11,282  2,828 

1,782;      627 
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9,104 

384 
2,720 
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34 
376 
209 
421 
943 

0 
881 

9 
982 

237 
0 
378 
196 
500 
1,082 

417      252 

New  York 

21,90712,426 

New  Jersey 

1,508       574 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

7,300  2,053 
2,592  2,187 

Indiana 

1,714      963 

TTIhiois.   ., 

6,151       788 

Michigan 

715      276 

Wiscoiisin 

1,195  1,386 

Hinnnrota.  , . . . .  x  > . .  . 

814      588 

Iowa 

50          0 

MiffiKmrl 

32 
876 
904 
285 
472 

t      26 
935 
892 
257 
331 

17 
678 
751 
212 
468 

io 

503 
716 
191 
317 

1,648;      962 
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200;      124 

South  Dalcota 

44;        49 

N»hnu^ 

77        61 

Kansas  . . 

127      166 
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Maryland 

76 
14 
32 



31 
31 
67 

47R 

90 

849 

338 

48 
1,077 

i,707 

1,029 

401 

*56r 
703 
564 

106 
41 
56 

22 
44 

38 

149        65 

2,816,      780 
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141 
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270 

1,179.      849 
935       526 
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1 
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25 

29 

76 

1 

23 
9 
63 
83 
59 
11 
29 
36 

6 
1 
20 
7 
7 
0 
1 
0 
5 
3 
111 

56 

57 

125 

19 

23 
13 
133 
96 
79 
31 
21 
53 

9 

3 

48 

27 

37 

2 

5 

7 

11 

9 

107 

613 

691 

1,079 

15 

183 

786 
1,190 
2,194 

319 

218 

243 

125 

1,529 

8 

566 
69 

372 

'2T2 

1,087 

52 

201 
75 

38 

81 

78 

2 
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10 
42 
79 
58 
11 
28 
56 

4 
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22 
26 
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4 
1 

10 
19 
12 
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56 

S 
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18 
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67 
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19 

31 

73 
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461 
670 

758 
38 
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743 
1,067 
1,658 

216 
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167       300 

South  Carolina 

145      298 

Qeorda 

1,505   1.043 

Florida 

'  11 
539 

86 

South  Central  Division: 
Kentuclcy 

181 

Twxnrss^. ............ 

108         72 

Alabama 

1,337   1,846 
1,260  1,280 
1,027   1,097 
86        90 
340      219 
1,019      940 

66       121 

90        85 

290      250 

891       578 

1,087       832 

36        32 
170       180 

83         80 
390      300 
501       348 
5S6       488 

95i;  1,496 

1,1711  1.058 

1,092      891 

84       622 

313 1      224 

857 
856 
419 
86 
235 
964 

40 

56 

135 

891 

1,060 

36 

1,826 

987 

525 

90 

180 

1,037 

105 

52 

156 

838 

1,179 

1,054 

84 

373 

224 

74 

1,409 

Mississippi 

1,047 

T,<Hi<5<ana    ...    .     . 

947 

Texas 

622 
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226 

Oklahoma 

224 
90 

267 
60 
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Western  Division: 

66 

Wvomin*,.. 

1 
"  734    "TOi 

Colorado 

729 

671 

New  Mexico 

578 

'...... 
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1 
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32 

Utah 
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88         99 

83,        80 

378       279 

263i      200 
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2il     *  26 

21 

26 
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Oregon 

0 
4,750 

10 

CaliiornJa 

4,008  2.773 
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2,799 

1 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depaktment  of  the  Interiob, 

BuBEAU  OF  Education, 
WaahinffUm,  Z).  C,  October  ^4, 1914. 
Sir:  Through  what  seems  to  be  a  very  wise  adaptation  of  methods 
of  support  and  administration  to  schools  of  different  kinds  and  to 
schools  working  under  varying  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  but  still  preserving  a  high  degree  of  correlation  and  unity  of 
purpose,  and  by  a  commendable  degree  of  liberality  in  expenditures 
for  education,  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  made  remarkable  progress 
in  improving  the  efficiency  of  its  rural  schools.  Believing  that  an 
account  of  this  improvement,  and  of  the  methods  and  means  by  which 
it  has  been  wrought,  would  be  helpful  to  those  working  for  the 
improvement  of  rural  schools  in  other  States,  I  detailed  Harold  W. 
Foght,  one  of  the  bureau's  specialists  in  rural  education,  to  go  to 
Minnesota  and  study  its  rural  schools  and  prepare  such  an  account 
for  publication.  The  accompanying  manuscript  embodies  the  results 
of  his  studies.  I  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  distribution  among  those  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commusioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  brief  study  is  the  result  of  several  weeks*  first-hand 
observations  of  the  rural  schools  of  Minnesota. 

This  State  at  an  early  date  committed  itself  to  certain  educational 
policies  that  have  made  possible  the  establishment  of  its  present 
comprehensive  system  of  rural  and  village  schools.  Perhaps  no  other 
State  has  been  quite  as  successful  as  Minnesota  in  establishing  a 
system  of  schools  intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  rural  life, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  study  was  made. 

The  purpose  has  been  to  emphasize  only  those  phases  of  the  rural 
school  system  that  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  schools.  These  are,  in  brief  (1)  school  maintenance,  especially 
with  general  and  special  State  aid;  (2)  imits  of  school  organization, 
falling  under  the  heads  of  small  districts,  large  undivided  districts, 
and  unorganized  territory;  (3)  kinds  of  school  organization,  compris- 
ing consolidated  and  associated  schools;  (4)  agriculture  and  other 
industrial  subjects  in  all  the  schools;  and  (5)  rural  teacher  tnuning  in 
high  schools. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  assistance  freely  given ;  especially  to  State  Supt.  C.  G.  Schulz, 
who  has  read  these  pages  through  and  offered  valuable  suggestions; 
to  Mr.  E.  M.  Phillips,  ex-State  rural  school  commissioner,  and  Mr. 
George  B.  Alton,  ex-State  high-school  inspector,  both  of  whom  took 
great  pains  in  planning  the  trips  of  investigation.  Similar  acknowl- 
edgment is  due  Supts.  E.  A.  Freeman,  of  Grand  Rapids;  George  E. 
Keenan,  of  Deer  River;  F.  E.  Maxon,  of  Spring  Valley;  E.  B.  Forney, 
of  Chatfield;  Miss  Annie  E.  Shelland,  county  superintendent  of 
Kochiching  County;  and  many  others  for  photographs,  printed 
materials,  and  other  valuable  helps  and  information. 

H.  W.  F. 

September  16, 1914. 
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THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MINNESOTA. 


I.   GENERAL  OUTLINE. 

IntrodueUny  statement. — ^Minnesota  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
oi^ganizing  its  rural  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  present-day  agri- 
cultural life.  Its  schoolmen  and  legislators  recognize  that  prepara- 
tion for  life  in  rural  communities  can  be  given  in  schools  specially 
organized  to  meet  rural  needs.  The  one-teacher  schools  of  the 
State  are,  on  the  average,  as  efficient  as  those  in  other  States;  but 
they  have  proved  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  modem  farming  in 
preparing  the  children  for  practical  and  contented  lives  on  the  soil. 
Consequently,  Minnesota  has  adopted  a  policy  of  discouraging  all 
further  decentralization  of  school  effort  by  seeking  to  save  its  school 
districts  from  further  subdivision  into  smaller  units,  and  of  encour- 
aging centralization  of  schools,  either  through  association  or  con- 
solidation wherever  practicable.  Some  excellent  legislation  has 
made  the  reorganization  reasonably  easy  of  attainment.  Then,  too, 
liberal  State  aid  has  provided  the  spur  to  hasten  the  work  of  change. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  reorgani- 
zation have  kept  well  in  mind  that  the  new  schools  must  be  rooted 
firmly  to  the  soil. 

Some  States  have  made  the  great  mistake  of  consolidating  their 
schools  in  urban  places,  retaining  in  them  courses  of  study  poorly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  country  children.  This  may  be  a  gain 
to  the  town,  but  it  means  loss  to  rural  districts.  Other  States  have 
carried  courses  planned  for  city  conditions  to  consohdated  schools 
set  in  the  open  country.  Such  a  practice  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  speedy  organization  of  our  national  agricultural  life.  Minnesota 
has  many  consolidated  and  central  schools  in  associated  systems  that 
are  located  in  large  and  small  villages;  but  where  this  is  the  case  the 
courses  of  study,  equipment,  experimental  plats,  and  all  other  things 
offered  the  country  children  invariably  point  the  way  back  to  the 
soil  and  are  sufficient  to  train  them  for  contented  agricultural  life. 
The  Minnesota  practice  is  to  consolidate  the  schools  in  the  open 
coimtry  or  on  the  edge  of  the  rural-minded  villages,  where  the 
workers  can  be  convenient  to  the  soil. 

A  liberal  system  of  school  maintenance. — ^The  rural  schools  of  the 
State  draw  their  support  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  Apportion- 
ment per  pupil,  derived  from  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school 
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8  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM   OF   MINNESOTA. 

fund  and  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  all  taxable  property;  (2)  a  local 
tax  of  1  mill  on  all  assessed  property  within  the  sdiool  district; 
(3)  special  aid  voted  by  the  State  legislature;  (4)  proceeds  from 
fines,  etc.;  and  (5)  local  taxes  voted  at  the  annual  school  meetings. 
Local  taxes  comprise  about  59.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  income, 
State  taxes  14.7  per  cent,  and  the  permanent  State  fund  and  "other 
sources"  25.4  per  cent. 

The  productive  permanent  State  fund  is  approximately  $25,000,000, 
and  this  amount  is  being  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000 
annually  from  the  sale  of  land  and  timber  and  royalty  from  iron 
ore  mined  on  the  school  lands,  of  which  there  still  remain  some 
800,000  acres.  The  income  of  this  fund,  together  with  the  State 
mill  tax,  amounted  for  the  past  year  to  $5.60  per  pupil  throughout 
the  State. 

The  following  taUe  shows  the  rapid  growth  of  the  permanent  State 
fund: 

Tablb  1. — Permanent  ichoolfund--Orowth  by  decades. 

1870 12,426,240 

1880 4,449,725 

1890 9,241,U9 

1900 12, 546, 529 

1910, 21, 002, 571 

1914 24, 401,  W7 

State  aid  to  public  schools, — Liberal  aid  is  extended,  through  direct 
legislative  appropriation,  to  stimulate  educational  progress.  The 
amoimt  of  such  aid  depends  in  every  instance  on  the  character  and 
amount  of  educational  work  accomplished,  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers  employed,  and  the  kind  of  school  equipment. 

For  the  ensuing  year  every  State  high  school  will  be  entitled  to 
$2,200  of  such  aid,  and  every  graded  school  will  get  $750.  In  Minne- 
sota a  State  high  school  is  any  school  that  offers  four  years  of  high- 
school  work  and  employs  at  least  eight  regular  teachers.  A  graded 
school  is  defined  as  one  that  offers  all  the  work  covered  by  the  first 
eight  years  in  the  public-school  system  and  employs  at  least  four 
teachers.  In  case  a  graded  school  offers  at  least  two  years  of  higb- 
school  work  and  employs  two  additional  teachers,  it  is  entitled  to  an 
added  $500  in  State  aid.  ^^ 

In  addition,  special  aid  is  offered  for  industrial  work,  for  teacher 
training,  as  inducement  for  consohdation  or  association,  and  also  to 
the  semigraded  and  ungraded  rural  schools.  The  term  "industrial 
work"  is  used  to  include  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home 
economics.  Schools  that  offer  all  of  these  subjects  are  entitled  to 
annual  aid  in  the  sum  of  $2,500,  besides  the  r^ular  aid  mentioned 
above.  Those  that  offer  agriculture  and  either  one  of  the  other  sub- 
■~cts  receive  an  aid  of  $1,800. 
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Schools  that  are  consolidated  under  the  Holmberg  Act  may  receive 
aid  ranging  from  $750  to  $1,500  annually,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
area  embraced  in  the  district.  Village  and  town  schools  that  asso- 
ciate with  themselves  a  certain  number  of  outlying  rural  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  agricultural  and  other  indus- 
trial instruction  may,  in  addition  to  the  above,  receive  $150  for  each 
rural  school  so  associated,  and  besides  this  an  additional  $50  may 
be  voted  to  every  such  rural  school.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  will  be  expended  for  the  associated  schools  during  the  current 
year. 

Table  2  gives  the  special  State  ud  available  to  public  schools  since 

1900: 

Tablb  2. — Special  State  aid  to  public  school*. 


Years. 


185,000 
267,000 
377,700 
377,700 
881,600 
378,000 
1014 474,161 


1900.... 
1905.... 
1910.... 
1911.... 
1913.... 
1913. 


State 

high 

sdioolfl. 


Graded 
schools. 


sae.Qoo 

79,000 
116,400 
137,300 
154,300 
159,700 
906,560 


Seml- 
greded 
schools. 


$11,000 
72,000 
101,994 
150,958 
144,000 
121,770 
132,340 


Ungraded 

rural 
sdiools. 


$40,000 
120,000 
340,460 
645,617 
466,000 
565,449 
645,017 


Nonnal 
trainfaig. 


$10,000 
10,000 
21,000 
43,000 
60,750 
60,000 

103,843 


Consoli- 
dation 
and  asso- 
ciation. 


$78,250 
119,301 
167,388 


Indus- 
trial 
work. 


$120,000 
133,646 
370,640 


7%«  greaJtest  weakness  in  the  system. — The  Minnesota  sjrstem  of 
State  aid,  unfortunately,  makes  no  provision  for  aiding  the  poorer^ 
districts.    At  this  point  it  fails  to  equalize  educational  advantages.  -^ 

About  $775,000  is  distributed  annually  among  the  semigraded  and 
ungraded  rural  schools  of  the  State.  Certain  requirements  are 
made  in  regard  to  school  equipment,  length  of  school  year,  and 
teacher  preparation,  before  such  direct  aid — ^which  ranges  from  $75 
to  $160  per  year — can  be  granted.  Under  the  present  law,  whatever 
funds  may  be  needed  by  the  school  district  above  what  will  accrue 
from  the  first  four  sources  of  taxation  mentioned  above,  must  bo 
provided  by  a  local  tax  not  to  exceed  15  mills  on  the  doUar^^  Here 
is  the  real  difficulty.  Many  of  the  sparsely  settled  districts  in  the 
northern  woods,  with  their  comparatively  low  valuation,  are  imable 
to  meet  the  State  requirements  for  aid,  even  though  they  vote  the 
limit  of  15  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  the  older  wealthy  districts  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  may  obtain  the  highest  State  aid  by 
voting  a  very  small  additional  tax — perhaps  a  mill  or  two— on  their 
very  high  valuation.  This  condition  of  inequality  is  regretted  by 
liCnnesota  schoolmen,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  remedied. 

A  variety  of  units  of  school  organieation. — ^Minnesota  presents  an 
interesting  study  in  school  organization.  Throughout  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  State  the  small  districts  with  their  one 
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and  two  teacher  schools  prevail.  These  can  not,  under  the  law,  em- 
brace less  than  4  square  miles  of  land,  and  few  of  them  exceed  9 
square  miles.  Some  of  the  small  schools  are  weU  built  and  well 
taught,  but  many  are  inefficient,  and  can  do  little  or  nothing  toward 
improving  modem  agricultural  life.  They  are  the  least  satisfactory 
schools  in  the  entire  system. 

Several  northern  counties  contain  very  large  school  districts  that 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  subdivide  into  many 
smaller  units.  Some  of  the  districts  are  surprisingly  large.  One 
in  Itasca  County,  for  example,  embraces  62  townships  or  2,232  square 
miles,  an  area  larger  than  Delawure  and  twice  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  district  has  60  outlying  schools,  besides  schools  in 
several  villages  and  good-sized  towns.  The  whole  district  is  so 
thoroughly  organized  and  school  advantages  are  so  uniformly  ad- 
ministered that  this  form  of  school  organization  has  proved  vastly 
superior,  in  most  ways,  to  the  small  one-school  imit.  One  school 
board  of  three  men,  together  with  a  professional  superintendent  and 
his  assistants,  supervises  all  education  within  the  district. 

Certain  portions  of  north  Minnesota,  notably  St.  Louis  County, 
still  contain  some  so-called  "unorganized  territory."  All  such  terri- 
tory is,  by  law,  vested  in  a  county  board  of  education  for  educational 
purposes,  and  the  county  superintendent  is  derk  and  executive  of 
this  board.  This  means  that  schools  are  established  wherever  needed 
and  of  the  kind  needed,  by  the  county  board  and  county  superintend- 
ent, with  funds  voted  from  the  county  at  large.  Where  the  superin- 
tendent is  a  man  of  good  executive  ability  and  force  of  character 
this  system,  too,  proves  very  satisfactory.  It  tends  to  give  the  po<Mr, 
remote  communities  as  satisfactory  educational  advantages  as 
others. 

Associated  schools^  or  schools  of  the  trading  center. — ^As  suggested 
by  its  name,  this  form  of  organization  contemplates  bringing  about 
an  intimate  relation  between  a  centrally  located  village  or  town 
school  and  all  the  small  rural  schools  within  the  radius  of  its  trading, 
community.  Under  this  organization  the  outlying  districts  retain 
their  local  organization  and  the  control  over  the  home  school.  At 
the  same  time  a  new  board — the  associated  board — ^representing  all 
the  outlying  schools  and  the  central  school,  is  organized  to  look  after 
the  conmion  interests  of  the  association  of  schools.  This  system 
provides  adequate  supervision  for  all  the  rural  schools,  as  the  super- 
intendent of  the  central  school  is  held  responsible  for  the  work  done 
in  the  associated  schook.  The  services  of  the  industrial  teachers 
of  the  central  school  are  also  extended  to  the  rural  schools,  so  that 
the  latter,  in  a  manner,  become  parts  of  one  complete  system,  all 
centered  in  the  village  school.    School  association  is  often  ^  fiiBt 
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step  in  the  direction  of  consolidation  with  the  central  school.  The 
system  of  trading-center  schools  has  proved  generally  satbfactory. 

Rapid  progress  in  school  consoUdation. — Prior  to  1911  only  nine 
consolidated  districts  had  been  organized  in  the  State.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  the  Holmberg  Act,  which  provides  a  new  and  more 
liberal  law  for  the  consolidation  of  schools,  went  into  effect.  Under 
it  107  additional  communities  have  effected  consolidation.  The 
progress  of  the  movement  to  reorganize  the  schools  is  especially 
strong  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  small  districts 
have  never  had  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the  people.  The  schools 
are  centered  usually  either  in  the  open  country  or  in  rural-minded 
villages.  Of  such  schools  rec^ving  aid,  for  the  year  1911-12,  under 
the  Holmberg  Act,  13  were  in  the  open  country  and  17  in  villages. 
In  any  case  no  school  can  secure  State  aid  for  industrial  purposes  that 
does  not  own  or  have  a  long-time  lease  on  at  least  5  acres  of  land  for 
experimental  purposes.  No  consolidated  school  comprising  an  area 
of  less  than  12  square  miles  can  draw  State  aid  under  the  above- 
mentioned  act. 

Growing  interest  in  a  larger  unit  of  organization, — ^Minnesota  is  no 
exception  to  the  large  nimiber  of  States  in  the  Middle  West  that  are 
b^inning  to  seek  ways  and  means  to  attain  a  more  satisfactory  unit 
of  school  organization  than  the  prevailing  small  district.  Such  small 
territories,  it  is  readily  understood,  can  not  maintain  strong  farm 
schools,  but  the  plea  for  local  democracy  and  home  rule  has  usually 
been  sufficient  to  block  the  plans  for  progress  in  consohdation.  On 
the  other  hand,  Minnesota  has  the  significant  example  of  what  has 
been  done  for  consolidation  and  centralization  in  the  large  undivided 
districts  and  unorganized  territory  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
The  larger  the  unit,  apparently,  the  easier  it  is  to  consoUdate  the 
schools. 

Ebcperience  in  Minnesota  seems  to  point  to  the  county  as  the 
natural  unit  of  school  organization  wherever  it  is  the  unit  for  civic 
administration.  The  Minnesota  advocates  of  this  system  would  elect 
a  nonpartisan  board  of  education  of,  for  example,  three  members, 
from  over  the  county  at  large,  or  by  election  districts — three  or  more 
in  the  county,  according  to  the  size  of  the  board.  This  board  should 
then  choose  a  professional  superintendent  for  a  term  of  years,  who 
might  be  held  responsible  for  the  selection  of  competent  teachers  and 
for  the  general  management  of  the  schools.  Under  such  a  system 
the  old  district  lines  would  drop  away  and  educational  advantages 
be  equalized  over  the  coimty.  Schools  would  be  elected  wherever 
needed  and  abandoned  where  no  longer  required.  Some  small  schools 
would  probably  continue  to  persist,  although  the  tendency  would  be 
toward  consohdation  into  strong,  efficient  systems. 
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Minnesota  successful  in  fitting  the  rural  schools  to  the  needs  of  ihs 
open  country, — ^It  is  of  little  avail  to  consolidate  or  associate  the  schools 
for  country  people  if  merely  gathering  children  together  is  the  end  of 
the  reform.^ 

Minnesota  is  an  agricultural  State  and  appredatee  the  value  of  a 
system  of  schools  organized  to  prepare  scientific  agriculturists  and 
men  and  women  of  right  vision  to  take  their  places  in  community 
affairs.  The  laws  providing  for  consolidation  and  association  and  for 
the  several  kinds  of  State  aid  all  aim  at  fostering  real  rural  schools. 
The  consolidated  schools  extend  their  educational  opportunities  to 
young  and  old  alike.  They  have,  first,  the  regular  courses  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  school  age.  They  also  make  it  possible  for  young 
people  who  for  good  reason  can  not  attend  school  regularly  to  take 
valuable  short  courses,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  evening  and  cor- 
respondence courses.  Some  of  the  schools  have  short  courses  for  the 
parents.  Of  greatest  importance  are  the  socializing  activities  result* 
ing  from  these  consolidated  schools.  Mr.  E.  M.  Phillips,  formerly 
rural  school  commissioner  for  the  State,  says: 

Already  the  principaLB  in  the  various  schools  are  arranging  for  boys'  and  gjrb' 
dubs,  farmers'  clubs,  women's  dube,  lecture  courses,  debates,  exhibits,  contests, 
agricultural  institutes,  social  gatherings,  potato  and  ccnrn  growers'  and  stock  bfeeden' 
associations,  cooperative  marketing,  and  numerous  other  activities  suggested  by 
local  conditions.  The  possibilities  in  this  direction  seem  unlimited.  Experience 
indicates  that  with  direction  and  encouragement  upon  the  principal's  part,  the 
school  easily  becomes  the  comimunity  center  for  all  desirable  cooperative  activity. 
The  laxger  interests,  the  wider  scope  and  possibilities  revealed  in  dealing  intimately 
with  more  people  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  the  exdiange  of  social  courtesies,  all 
tend  to  broaden  the  outiook  of  patrons  as  well  as  children.  Neig^bortiood  difFerences, 
including  petty  quarrels  and  feuds,  are  lost  sight  of  In  the  thougjit,  and  living  is 
rounded  out  with  contentment  and  a  new  hope.  This  is  not  visionary.  Thus  early 
in  the  movement  the  tendency  to  improve  conditions  for  life  in  the  country  is 
ing  itself  in  consolidated  school  communities. 


II.  WORK  OF  THE  LARGE  UNDIVIDED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

How  the  large  districts  are  organized. — ^The  large  northern  comities 
of  Minnesota  have  for  the  most  part  only  recently  emerged  from  the 
great  forest.  Some  sections  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  lumberjacks, 
although  large  areas  are  already  leaving  the  ' '  cut-ov er-land "  stage 
and  are  developing  into  excellent  grain  and  dairy  farms.  While  a 
county  remains  imorganized  educationally  the  entire  area  of  the 

>SoiiM  time  ago  th«  writer  visited  a  flue,  weU-boIlt  ooDsolidated  adiOQlin  aoertaln  State  of  theMJddto 
West  The  school  was  reared  in  the  midst  of  an  ideal  environment  of  field  and  forest,  and  yet  theoome 
of  study  did  not  pflrmit  one  to  believe  that  it  was  intended  for  rmal  folk  needing  to  be  set  in  harmony  with 
their  own  dally  environment.  Full  courses  in  Latin  and  Oerman  prevailed,  with  optlaoal  oouoes  in 
Frendi;  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  nature  and  the  sofl. 
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teiritory  is  administered  by  a  county  board  of  education,  of  which 
the  county  superintendent  b  derk  and  has  the  practical  management 
of  school  affairs.  As  soon  as  this  board  of  education  may  deem 
advisable— a  matter  dependent  upon  growth  in  population,  increase 
in  wealth,  etc. — it  may  by  due  process  of  law  set  off  separate  common- 
school  districts  from  tiie  unorganized  area.  The  State  law  encourages 
the  organization  of  such  territory  into  large  units  by  granting  to 
districts  embra<nng  10  or  more  townships  all  the  powers  of  inde- 
pendent school  districts.  Occasionally  these  large  units  become 
subdivided  into  several  smaller  districts;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
administration  provided  by  law  is  so  satisfactory  that  many  large 
districts  have  continued  intact  for  years,  until  at  the  present  time  it 
is  quite  common  to  find  within  them  several  good-sized  villages  and 
scores  of  outlying  schook  administered  by  one  educational  board 
of  three  members. 

A  hwnnesslike  administration. — ^The  success  of  these  large  and  often 
topographically  unwieldly  districts  lies  in  the  businesslike  way  with 
which  tiieir  affairs  are  managed.  In  the  first  place  they  have  a 
central  board  of  education,  comprising  three  members,  elected  from 
at  large  over  the  district  at  the  regular  November  elections  for  three 
years  each.  These  men  are  expected  to  devote  much  time  to  school 
affairs,  for  which  they  receive  good  compensation.  The  compensa- 
tion depends  on  the  size  of  the  districts,  ranging  from  $200  a  year 
where  the  districts  contain  30  schools  to  $800  a  year  where  there 
are  91  schools  or  more.  In  addition  to  their  salaries,  the  members 
of  the  board  are  ' '  paid  their  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses 
incurred  and  paid  by  them  in.  the  conduct  of  their  official  duties, 
including  their  visitation  of  schools." 

The  executive  powers  of  the  board  are  vested  in  a  professional 
school  superintendent  appointed  by  the  board  for  a  term  of  years. 
Some  of  the  strongest  school  men  in  the  State  hold  these  responsible 
positions — and  responsible  they  truly  are,  for  the  superintendents  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  school  policy  for  the  entire  area, 
both  as  to  main  purpose  and  smallest  detail.  From  the  central  school 
where  his  offices  are — ^usually  in  the  largest  village  in  the  district — 
he  and  the  board  plan  for  the  schools.  From  this  point  the  superin- 
tendent supervises  as  many  of  the  schook  as  he  can.  What  he  is 
unable  to  do  in  person  for  lack  of  time  is  done  by  his  assistants, 
particularly  the  teachers  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  home 
economics,  and  music,  who  make  the  rounds  of  the  rural  schools,  and 
who  often  in  their  turn  have  further  assistants.  This  plan  works  for 
dose,  intelligent,  and  helpful  supervision. 

Because  it  might  be  difficult  at  all  times  for  the  central  board  to 
know  the  educational  needs  of  each  part  of  the  district,  the  law  pro- 
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Tides  that  in  districts  containing  20  or  more  townships  the  annual 
school  meeting  shall  elect  a  local  township  superintendent  for  each 
congressional  township,  who  receives  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
his  work.  The  duties  of  the  local  superintendent  are  many  and 
varied.    The  statutes  contain  the  foUowing: 

The  town  superintendent  shall  advise  the  school  board  in  regard  to  the  location, 
^■ection,  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  the  improvement  of  school  sites,  the  employ- 
mmit  of  teachers,  the  furnishing  of  bcImwI  supplies,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
the  schools  in  the  town.  He  shall  look  after  truants,  visit  the  achools»  attend  meetings 
of  school  officers  called  hy  the  county  superintendent,  report  from  time  to  time  to 
the  school  board  the  condition  of  schools  in  his  town,  with  such  suggestions  in  regard 
to  their  Improvement  as  he  may  deem  proper,  and,  when  authorized  by  the  school 
board,  make  contracts  for  fuel  and  other  necessary  supines  for  the  schools  in  bis  town, 
and  for  ordinary  repairs  for  the  schoolhooses. 

How  the  system  vyorks  in  practice, — ^The  large  districts  are  marked 
by  a  varied  commxmity  life.  The  same  district  may  have  sections 
rich  in  iron  ore  and  prosperous  agricultural  areas,  while  its  borders 
may  be  marked  by  almost  unbroken  forests  or  new  clearings  and  scat- 
tered cabins.  This  would  mean  every  degree  of  prosperity  and 
poverty.  To  equalize  matters  so  as  to  ^ve  the  most  recent  "squat- 
ter" all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  established  limiber  king 
is  the  working  problem  of  the  central  board  of  education. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  board  is  not  hampered  by  local  district 
lines  or  well-established  community  democracy.  The  board  has 
complete  freedom  to  build  from  new  beginnings.  The  members 
study,  first  of  all,  the  financial  needs  of  the  district  for  the  ensuing 
year;  then  make  up  their  budget  and  vote  the  necessary  tax,  which  is 
levied  on  the  total  assessable  property  of  the  district.  Since  the 
district  has  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  an  independent  district,  the 
rate  of  taxation  is  not  as  limited  as  with  the  ordinary  common-school 
district.  If  a  logging  camp  needs  a  temporary  school,  a  portable 
schoolhouse  is  erected  and  a  well-trained  teacher  placed  in  charge. 
If  a  given  school  has  dwindled  in  size,  the  school  is  abandoned  and 
the  children  are  transported  at  public  expense  to  the  nearest  school 
Wherever  or  whenever  it  is  deemed  expedient,  consolidated  schools 
are  organized  and  industrial  courses  added.  A  State  high  school 
is  usually  established  in  the  largest  town,  and  such  pupils  as  live  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  5  miles  from  the  school  are  conveyed 
daily  to  and  from  the  school.  Whenever  the  pupils  live  too  far  from 
the  central  school  to  take  advantage  of  the  transportation  wagons 
for  high-school  purpose,  the  school  board  must  provide  their  guardians 
with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  children 
while  they  are  in  high-school  residence. 

The  small  rural  schools  are  provided  with  xmiformly  well-tnuned 
teachers,  with  adequate  and  uniform  equipment  of  apparatus  and 
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books;  and,  usually,  they  have  suitable  tenns  of  school — ^longer,  as  a 
rule,  than  in  the  smaller  districts  found  elsewhere.  In  this  way  the 
children  who  live  far  from  town  and  older  settlements  are  not  neg- 
lected, but  are  given  every  opportunity  to  take  their  place  with  the 
best-educated  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  story  of  school  district  No.  1,  Itasca  Courdy^  an  illustration  to 
the  point. — ^This  unusually  large  district  contains  62  congressional 
townships,  or  2,232  square  miles.  It  has  a  total  length,  north  and 
south,  of  60  miles,  and  is  63  miles  in  breadth  at  its  widest  point  of 
measure.  The  land  is  of  glacial  formation,  and  is  cut  by  hundreds 
of  large  and  small  lakes.  Much  of  it  is  still  in  the  original  pine  and 
hardwood  forest.  The  southern  third  is  making  great  headway  in 
clearing  up  the ' '  cut-over  lands ''  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  prosperous 
agricultural  region.    Roads  are  being  cut  at  considerable  expense 


Fio.  1.— Msp  of  ItMoa  County,  If  inn. 

through  the  forests  in  every  direction.  Four  railway  lines  penetrate 
sections  of  the  district,  along  which  the  large  town  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  the  smaller  villages  of  Cohasset,  Blackberry,  Vema,  Warba, 
Swan  River,  and  Wawina  have  grown  up.  The  schools  of  all  these 
places,  and  threescore  others  in  the  open  country,  are  being  managed 
most  successfully  by  one  board  of  education,  comprising  three  men 
and  one  expert  superintendent,  who  has  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of 
professional  helpers. 

(a)  RemarlccMe  cohesion  of  parts. — One  would  naturally  expect  that 
the  towns  and  the  open  country  might  try  to  pull  apart  and  establish 
districts  independent  of  one  another,  or,  at  least,  that  each  town  or 
village  would  insist  on  its  own  independent  organization.  Thus, 
for  example,  Grand  Rapids,  with  a  population  of  2,500  people,  has 
the  central  high  school  of  the  district,  while  Cohasset,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  800,  has  only  a  graded  school.  The  latter  town  seems  to 
have  no  desire  to  establish  a  district  of  its  own,  however,  since  its 
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interests  are  the  interests  of  the  entire  district,  and  the  town  reaDy 
has  all  that  it  can  wish  in  educational  fadlities.  The  district  has 
erected  here  a  $40,000  building  for  the  eight  grades,  including  an 
excellent  equipment  for  domestic  science  and  manual  training.  AH 
the  children  of  high-school  grade  are  conveyed  daily  in  comfortable 
wagons  to  the  high  school  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  latter  affords  far 
better  facilities  than  Cohasset  would  be  able  to  ofiFer,  were  it  to  oper- 
ate its  own  high  school.  What  is  true  of  Cohasset  is  true  of  the 
other  railroad  towns  in  the  district.  Educational  adyantagee  are 
so  equably  distributed  that  any  local  jealousies  or  differences  that 
may  at  times  have  arisen  have  never  shown  sufficient  strength  to 
bring  about  the  disruption  of  a  highly  satisfactory  system. 

(b)  The  CerUrdl  High  School  at  Grand  Rapids. '-■Qrajid  Rapids  has 
the  central  high  school  of  the  district  and  also  two  good  graded 
schools.  The  former  is  a  State  high  school  of  the  first  class  and  is 
housed  in  a  well-equipped  building  set  in  ample  grounds.  The 
school  offers  exceptional  work  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training,  and  has  a  training  course  for  rural  teachers.  The 
graduates  from  the  teachers'  course  are  in  great  demand  for  the 
outlying  schools  of  the  district.  Indeed,  it  becomes  possible  for 
the  superintendent,  under  whose  eye  they  are  prepared,  to  place  all  the 
graduates  where  they  will  best  fit  local  conditions  and  accomplish 
the  most  good. 

Every  child  of  school  age  in  the  district  who  has  completed  the 
work  of  the  eighth  grade  is  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  central  high  school.  All  children  livii^  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  school  ar6  conveyed  thither  at  pubUc  expense.  Nor 
are  the  children  who  hve  at  a  greater  distance  from  Grand  Rapids 
neglected.  The  school  district  pays  $7.50  a  month  toward  defraying 
the  living  expenses  of  every  such  pupil  while  in  school  residence. 

The  central  high  school  offers  most  thorough  industrial  courses, 
and,  in  addition,  an  interesting  short  course  of  10  weeks  during  the 
winter  months  for  young  men  and  women  who  can  not  regularly 
attend  during  the  school  year. 

(c)  Teachera,  length  of  school  year,  salaries, — ^There  is  no  better  way, 
perhaps,  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  main  facts  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion, length  of  school  term,  school  enrollment,  and  salary,  in  district 
No.  1,  than  to  reproduce  here  in  detail  a  table  containing  all  these 
facts  for  every  one  of  its  60  rural  schools. '  It  will  be  seen  that  no 
teacher  has  less  than  a  second-grade  county  certificate,  which  demands 
as  a  prerequisite  five  months'  successful  experience  as  a  teacher. 
Every  school  in  the  district,  without  exception,  has  a  nine  months' 
term — ^a  remarkable  condition  for  a  new  and  only  partly  developed 
coimtry.    The  school  enrollment  in  some  of  the  schools  is  very 
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small.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  sparaity  of  population  in  the 
newer  clearings.  No  teacher  receives  less  than  S47.50  per  month. 
On  the  whole,  the  showing  is  very  satisfactory. 

SAool  district  No.  1,  Itatca  Count]/. 
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The  teachers  of  the  village  graded  schools  and  the  central  high 
school  have,  most  of  them,  professional  or  special  certificates.  The 
length  of  school  term  in  these  schools  ranges  from  9  to  9^  months. 
The  salaries  paid  are  aJso  high.  The  industrial  teachers,  on  whom 
falls  a  part  of  the  responsibihty  of  supervising  the  work  of  the  rural 
schools,  receive  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  each. 

(i)  System  of  school  equiprmnt. — The  great  advantages  of  a  strong 
central  system  can  be  seen  in  the  manner  of  equipping  the  60  rural 
schools  of  the  district  for  their  work.  Each  schoolbouse  has  a  stand- 
ard equipment  of  adjustable  single  seats,  modem  bookcases,  drinking 
fountains  or  earthen  jars  and  individual  cups,  clocks,  charts,  maps, 
etc.,  and  a  well-chosen  library.  Besides  this,  all  manner  of  working 
material,  as  raffia,  rattan,  materials  for  weaving  mats,  woolen  yam, 
and  plasticine,  as  well  as  all  textbooks,  paper,  ink,  and  pencils  are 
furnished  the  pupils  free  of  charge. 

The  district  purchases  all  its  supphes,  which  are  kept  in  storerooms 
at  the  central  school  until  requisitioned  by  the  teachers  of  the  several 
91134°— 15 3 
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schools.  Everything  is  purchased  by  an  experienced  educator,  who 
buys  nothing  but  the  best.  He  and  his  assistants  choose  and  send  out 
the  libraries  to  the  rural  schools,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  they  will 
contain  good  whol^ome  reading. 

{e)  now  the  schools  are  linTced  together. — ^The  work  of  the  outlying 
schools  is  largely  outlined  and  directed  from  the  central  school.  This 
is  especially  true  of  work  that  deals  with  exceptional  phases  of  comiau- 
nity  education,  as  patriotism,  home  sanitation,  local  recreation,  etc., 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  schools  find  time  for  this  kind 
of  local  leadership.  Other  work  imder  the  direction  of  the  teachers 
from  the  central  school  is,  of  course,  agricultxu'e,  manual  training,  and 
home  economics.  Teachers  from  the  central  school  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  the  rural  schools,  or  they  have  perambulating  assistants 
who  are  charged  with  these  duties.  Typewritten  lessons  in  industrial 
subjects  are  sent  out  to  the  schools  from  time  to  time  or  it  may  be 
"  Some  experiments  with  plants  and  soils  "  or  similar  themes.  Later 
come  *' follow-up"  sheets  asking  the  teachers  pertinent  questions, 
which  tend  to  keep  them  on  the  alert  and  interested.  Of  other  lessons 
sent  out  the  following  are  suggestive  titles:  "  Itasca  County  geography 
outline,"  ''The  teacher's  duty  to  stimulate  patriotism,"  ''School 
lunches  as  subject  for  thought,"  "  Outline  of  sewing  for  rural  schools," 
and  "Teachers  and  their  instructions  in  regard  to  local  poverty  and 
disease." 

\  Some  interesting  phases  of  school  work  in  district  No.  2,  Itasca 
CourUy. — Itasca  County,  with  its  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  contains 
only  five  school  districts.  Of  these,  two  comprise  exactly  one  town- 
ship each,  and  another  nearly  three  townships.  The  Grand  Rapida 
District,  with  its  62  townships,  is  the  largest  of  all.  District  No.  2 — 
otherwise  known  as  the  Deer  River  District — ^has  an  area  of  470  square 
miles. 

In  organization  and  purpose  these  five  districts  are  very  similar. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  of  the  work  done  in  all  of 
them.  A  few  things  of  special  interest  from  a  study  of  the  Deer 
River  District  will  suffice. 

(a)  Spirit  of  enterprise. — ^The  investigator  invariably  gets  the  feeling 
upon  coming  in  contact  with  the  school  boards  and  superintendents 
in  these  large  districts  that  here  is  an  organization  for  school  purposes 
which  utilizes  all  the  business  enterprise  and  aggressiveness  that  mark 
other  lai^e  American  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  These 
school  boards  receive  a  remimeration  for  their  labors  sufficient  to 
make  them  look  upon  their  school  duties  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work, 
rather  than  as  something  incidental  and  belonging  to  odd  moments. 
At  any  rate,  a  marked  spirit  of  aggressiveness  and  liberality  is  found 
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in  all  these  large  districts,  yet  this  system  of  organization  is  more 
economical  than  the  other,  because  it  is  more  thoroughly  organized.^ 
(6)  A  complete  school  equipment. — ^The  outlying  schools  of  the  Deer 
River  District  are  well  planned.  Apparent  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment are  foimd  in  a  few  places  where  portable  houses  have  been  erected 
to  answer  the  temporary  needs  of  some  new  logging  commxmity  or 
settlement.  The  schoolhouses  are  well  built.  They  are  invariably 
correctly  lighted.  Each  of  them  is  equipped  with  a  modem  heating 
and  ventilating  system,  with  bubbling  fountain,  two  good  manual- 
training  benches  and  tools,  and  some  with  oil  stoves,  ovens,  and  all 
necessary  cooking  utensils.  All  books  and  working  materials  are 
furnished  free  of  charge. 

(c)  Supervision  and  extension  work. — ^The  superintendent  and' his 
assistants  hold  frequent  community  rallies  at  the  schoolhouses,  where 
local  problems  are  discussed.  Once  a  year  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  are  invited  to  attend  a  two-day  short  course  at  the  Central 
High  School  at  Deer  River,  when  dinners  are  served  free  by  the  do- 
mestic science  department  of  the  school. 

The  instructor  in  agriculture  spends  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  vis- 
iting rural  schools,  outlining  the  work  in  agriculture,  and  in  advising 
with  the  farmers  of  the  district.  In  a  similar  way  the  manual-training 
instructor  makes  the  roimd  of  the  rural  schools,  spending  a  half  day 
at  a  time  giving  instruction  in  handwork. 

(d)  The  central  high  school. — ^This  school  is  located  at  Deer  River,  a 
village  of  1,500  people.  It  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  school,  having  a 
modem  central  building  and  a  separate  building  for  manual  training 
and  forge  work.  A  large  school  farm  adds  materially  to  the  physical 
equipment.  The  school  is  consolidated  imder  the  Holmberg  Act, 
and  conveys  children  to  school  from  over  an  area  of  a  five-mile  radius. 
It  further  receives  aid  as  a  State  high  school  and  for  maintaining 
industrial  work  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual  training. 
Children  of  high-school  preparation,  living  beyond  the  transportation 
limits,  receive  $2  per  week  to  apply  on  their  living  expenses. 

(e)  Night  short  courses. — ^The  central  school  offers  a  series  of  prac- 
tical night  courses  1  night  weekly  for  10  weeks.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  regular  industrial  work,  and  is  intended  particularly  for  the 
grown  people  in  or  near  Deer  River. 

1  The  lollowiiig  is  an  Ulastration  In  point:  When  the  writer  and  a  half  dozen  associates  were  studying  Deer 
River  District  as  goests  of  the  community,  meetings  were  arranged  and  school  board  members  and  other 
educators  from  adjacent  districts  were  invited  to  be  present.  These  meetings  were  for  school  business  and 
not  tor  entertainment,  however.  The  domestic  science  department  of  the  central  school  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  that  the  pupils  knew  how  to  cook, by  preparing  dinner  for  a  party  of  20  people.  A 
special  train  was  chartered  by  the  school  board  over  the  Minneapolis  &  Rainy  River  Railroad,  which  pene- 
trates the  district  from  north  to  south,  In  order  that  the  guests  might  reach  the  largest  number  of  rural 
schools  in  the  short  time  at  their  disposal.  This  train  stopped  at  the  logging  sidings  whenever  handy  to 
some  rural  school  and  finally  pulled  up  near  a  logging  camp  where  a  hearty  dinner  was  waiting. 
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ni.    ASSOCIATED    SCHOOLS,    OR    SCHOOLS    OF   THE 

TRADING  CENTER. 

A  successjul  compromise  in  school  centralization. — In  many  com- 
mimities  the  common  practice  of  consolidating  small,  ineffective  rural 
schools  into  strong  central  plants  is  objected  to  as  doing  violence  to 
time-honored  ideaU  and  traditions.  Because  of  this  feehng  the 
weak,  one-teacher  schools  have,  in  many  places,  continued  to  per- 
sist in  the  face  of  repeated  efforts  at  consohdation.  The  proposed 
remedy  has  seemed  too  radical  and  has  been  voted  down. 

Minnesota  has  at  this  point  worked  out  a  compromise  that  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  This  is  the  so-called  associated 
schools,  or  schools  of  the  trading  center. 

A  rural  trading  center,  speaking  generally,  embraces  the  central 
village,  with  its  various  emporiimis  of  trade  and  exchange,  and  all 
the  surrounding  country  that  can  conveniently  use  the  village  as 
a  clearing  house  for  its  agricultural  products  and  as  a  social  rec- 
reation center.  The  schools  of  such  an  area,  including  the  cen- 
tral village  school  and  some  or  all  of  the  outlying  rural  schools, 
may  by  law  associate  themselves  for  mutual  educational  purposes. 
The  striking  feature  of  this  system  is,  as  already  indicated  elsewhere, 
that  all  the  districts  that  enter  into  the  association  retain  their  inde- 
pendent organization  for  local  purposes,  including  the  general  control 
of  the  home  school.  At  the  same  time  they  become  merged  into  one 
large  district — the  associated  district — ^for  all  matters  of  common 
educational  interest.  The  school  officers  of  all  the  associated  dis- 
tricts, three  members  from  each,  form  a  board  with  authority  to  levy 
a  special  tax  for  associated  purposes.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
formed  aa  associated  board  comprising  the  six  members  of  the  viUage 
board  and  one  member  each  from  the  associated  districts.  The 
duty  of  this  board  is  to  manage  the  affairs  of  common  interest,  such 
as  disbursing  the  fimds  voted  by  the  larger  board  and  employing  the 
special  instructors  in  industrial  subjects  provided  by  law. 

The  Putnam  Act  and  school  association. — ^The  Minnesota  form  of 
school  association  was  made  possible  by  the  provisions  of  the  Putnam 
Act,  which  has  revolutionized  school  work  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  This  law  provides,  primarily,  liberal  aid  for  instruction  in 
agriculture,  manual  training,  and  household  economics  in  certain 
high  schools  and  graded  schools.  But,  secondly,  it  makes  provision 
whereby  rural  schools  may  become  associated  with  an  adjoining  high 
school  or  graded  school  in  order  that  the  rural  schools  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  these  industrial  subjects  on  equal  terms  with  the  village 
schools. 
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A  few  of  the  more  important  sections  of  the  Putnam  Act  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  manual  training  to  pupils  in  rural  schools,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
influence  and  supervision  of  State  high  or  graded  schools  over  rural  schools,  one  or 
more  rural  schools  may  become  associated  with  any  State  high  or  graded  school  main- 
taining a  department  of  agriculture,  whether  or  not  such  high  or  graded  school  has 
been  designated  by  the  State  high-school  board  to  receive  aid  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Any  such  State  high  or  graded  school  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be 
known  as  a  central  school. 

Sec  7.  To  e£fect  this,  proceedings  shall  be  had  by  petition  and  election  on  the  part 
of  the  rural  school  or  schools  as  now  provided  by  law  for  the  consolidation  of  school 
districts,  and  ballots  to  vote  upon  this  question  shall  read: 

To  associate  with  Dist.  No.  —  {<xc  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  manual  training — 
Yes —  No^.  The  district  or  districts  casting  a  majority  vote  upon  the  approval  of  su  ch 
association  by  a  majority  of  the  school  board  of  the  central  school  become  so  associated , 
and  the  rural  school  or  schoob,  together  with  the  central  school,  shall  thereafter  be 

known  as  the  associated  schoob  of for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  manual 

training. 

Sec.  9.  The  school  board  of  each  rural  school  district  associated  with  a  central  school 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  designate  one  of  its  members  by  vote  to  act  with 
the  school  board  of  the  central  school  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to 
the  teaching  of  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  manual  training  in  such  schools, 
and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  such  instruction,  both  in  the  central  school  and  in  the 
associated  rural  schools,  such  member  shall  have  equal  power  with  the  member  of  the 
school  board  of  the  central  school. 

Sec.  10.  The  principal  or  superintendent  of  the  central  school  shall  have  and 
exercise  the  same  authority  and  supervision  over  the  rural  schoob  as  over  the  central 
school.  He  shall  prepare  for  the  associated  rural  schoob  a  suitable  course  of  study 
embodying  training  and  instruction  in  agriculture  and  such  subjects  as  are  related  to 
form  life  and  can  be  successfully  taught  in  rural  schoob. 

Seo.  11.  The  relationship  and  obligations  between  the  associated  rural  school  or 
schoob  and  the  central  school  may  be  terminated  at  any  annual  school  meeting  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  associated  districts,  but  not  until  the  central  school  has  had  at 
least  one  year's  notice  of  the  intention  to  vote  on  the  question. 

General  advantages  of  school  association. — ^The  system  established 
by  the  Putnam  Act  provides  adequate  supervision  for  all  the  rural 
schools,  since  the  superintendent  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  all 
the  work  done  in  the  associated  schools.  The  industrial  teachers  are 
employed  by  the  associated  board  for  all  the  schools,  and  while  their 
work  centers  in  the  village  high  or  graded  school  they  must  direct  the 
industrial  subjects  in  all  the  schools. 

Such  a  system  when  fully  developed  embraces  many  activities,  all 
directed  from  the  central  school.  It  may  include:  (1)  The  central 
school,  having  the  usual  eight  grades  and  a  four-year  high  school;  (2) 
as  many  locally  independent  schools  as  there  are  districts  in  the 
association;  (3)  well-organized  industrial  courses,  including  a  variety 
of  short  courses;  (4)  an  experimental  plat  or  farm  of  five  or  more 
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acres;  (5)  agricultural  extension  work,  usually  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  exten3ion  division;  and  a  local  train- 
ing school  for  rural  teachers. 

This  kind  of  organization  makes  possible  a  real  community  school. 
It  goes  far  beyond  ordinary  schoolroom  practices  .and  utilizes  all  the 
great  out-of-doors.  It  combines  the  resources  of  town  and  country  to 
the  end  of  harmonizing  townfolk  and  country  folk,  enabling  them  to 
realize  that  they  are  members  of  one  common  body  who  must  work 
together  in  harmony  to  mutual  ends. 

Ex-State  High-School  Inspector  George  B.  Alton,  who  has  himself 
taken  a  large  part  in  school  association,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
advantages  of  the  Minnesota  plan,  as  exemplified  by  the  Cokato 
Association,  which  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the 
State: 

1.  The  problem  of  rural  schools  is  solved,  at  least  for  this  community.  Teachers, 
texts,  courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  instruction  are  brought  under  expert  super- 
vision. 

2.  A  supply  of  rural  teachers  is  established.  These  teachers,  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  central  school,  go  back  and  forth  familiarly  and  are  in  as  close  touch  with  the 
superintendent  as  are  the  grade  teachers  of  the  village. 

3.  Agricultural  instruction  is  brought  to  the  farmer's  door.  The  organization  of 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  such  schools  in  each  county — no  distant  daydream — is  far 
ahead  of  a  sparse  system  of  schools,  such  as  one  for  each  congressional  district. 

4.  The  plan  is  economical.  Present  buildings  are  utilized  and  the  ordinary  high- 
school  teachers  are  able  to  do  the  academic  part  of  the  work. 

5.  By  combining  the  resources  of  town,  county,  and  State  and  by  avoiding  duplica- 
tion, competent  instructors  may  be  employed. 

6.  Class  education— and  this  is  no  trifling  matter — is  avoided. 

7.  The  town  school  is  improved  by  the  attendance  of  country  students,  and  countr> 
students  are  improved  by  mingling  with  town  students. 

8.  A  long  step  has  been  taken  to  solve  the  problems  of  rural  life.  The  influence  of 
a  cooperative  school  will  be  exerted,  not  only  in  favor  of  greater  productivity  and  of 
cooperation  in  marketing,  but  in  favor  of  improved  roads,  speedy  transportation, 
reasonable  hours  of  work,  and  increased  pay.  The  upshot  of  it  all  can  not  fail  to  be 
more  homes  of  thrift  and  contentment.* 

A  concrete  illustration, — Spring  Valley  is  a  village  of  2,000  people, 
situated  in  a  rich  farming  community  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State.  The  people  are  noted  for  thrift  and  conservatism.  In  spite 
of  the  latter  the  past  four  years  have  seen  marked  changes  in  the 
system,  especially  so  since  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  association, 
which,  according  to  Supt.  F.  E.  Maxon,  who  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  system,  has  wrought  great  things  both  for  the  town 
and  near-by  coimtry. 

(a)  Central  school  and  farm. — A  modem  high-school  building  was 
erected  three  years  ago  and  equipped  for  industrial  work — agriculture^ 
manual  training,  and  household  economics.     This  enabled  the  school 
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to  draw  annual  State  aid  of  $2,500  under  the  Putnam  Act.  At  the 
present  time  three  large  rooms  are  used  exclusively  for  agriculture 
work,  two  large  rooms  contain  the  manual  training  and  forge  work, 
and  two  are  equipped  for  domestic  science.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  200  students  of  high-school  grade  pursuing  the  industrial 
subjects  more  than  50  per  cent  are  from  the  associated  rural  districts. 
This  speaks  volumes  for  the  influence  of  the  system  in  keeping  the 
rural  children  in  the  small  schools  and  ''pointing^'  them  for  the 
central  school. 

The  school  maintains  a  farm  of  16  acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  produce  from  this  farm  has,  year  by  year,  sold  for  more 
than  enough  to  pay  all  running  expenses.  All  agriculture  students 
are  expected  to  learn  the  practical  phases  of  the  subject,  doing  work 
on  the  farm. 

(ft)  Beginnings  of  association, — In  1911,  20  rural  districts  were 
invited  to  associate  with  the  central  district  for  industrial  purposes 
under  the  Putnam  Act.  Fourteen  districts  voted  for  association, 
seven  by  imanhnous  vote.  No  district  has  ever  expressed  a  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  association,  and  others  which  at  first  refused  to 
enter  have  made  request  for  admission. 

(c)  Work  of  supervision  and  cooperation. — The  superintendent  makes 
an  effort  to  reach  each  school  at  work  and  consult  the  teacher  about 
the  general  school  work.  Regular  reports  are  expected  from  all 
rural  teachers,  and  from  time  to  time  they  are  called  to  the  central 
school  to  consult  with  the  industrial  teachers.  The  latter  also  make 
regular  rounds  of  the  outlying  schools  and  send  each  teacher  type- 
written lesson-guides  for  the  daily  industrial  work. 

Each  district  is  provided  with  uniform  textbooks  and  school  equip- 
ment at  cost.  This  means  imifonnity  and  great  saving.  So  well  has 
the  plan  worked  that  nonassociated  districts  are  seeking  to  get  their 
books  and  equipment  through  the  office  of  the  association.  In  all 
schools  where  there  are  two  or  more  boys  over  10  years  of  age  a 
double  bench  and  sets  of  tools  are  placed — providing  the  district 
agrees  to  pay  for  the  lumber  used.  The  benches  and  tools  remain 
the  property  of  the  association  and  can  be  transferred  from  one 
school  to  another  according  to  the  need.  Likewise,  where  there  are 
two  or  more  girls  old  enough,  and  the  board  agrees  to  furnish  the 
supphcs,  a  two-burner  kerosene  stove,  oven,  and  complete  cooking 
outfit  are  placed  in  each  rural  school  making  the  formal  request. 

(d)  Rural  pupils  at  the  central  school, — During  three  months  in  the 
fall  and  two  in  the  spring,  pupils  10  years  of  age  and  over  spend 
Friday  afternoon  of  each  week  at  the  central  school,  engaged  in 
industrial  study.  The  agriculture  teacher  meets  all  the  pupils  for  40 
minutes  in  agriculture  work;  after  this  the  boys  spend  a  second  hour 
in  the  manual  training  shop  imder  the  direction  of  the  manual  train- 
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ing  instructor,  while  the  girls  are  at  work  in  the  domestic  science 
rooms.  The  work  begmi  on  Friday  afternoon  at  the  central  school 
is  expected  to  be  continued  throughout  the  week  in  the  home  schocd^ 
and  to  be  ready  for  report  at  the  next  Friday  meetmg. 

(e)  The  short  courses, — The  first  of  these  is  a  three  months'  course, 
open  to  young  men  and  women  above  15  years  of  age.  During  the 
past  year  33  students  took  advantage  of  the  course,  almost  all  of  them 
coming  from  the  open  country.  Instruction  is  given  in  English^ 
farm  arithmetic  and  accounts,  civil  government  and  farm  sanitation, 
agriculture,  cooking,  sewing,  carpentry,  forge  work,  spelling,  and 
penmanship. 

A  junior  short  com*se  and  contest  is  also  an  annual  feature.  At 
this,  hberal  prizes  are  awarded  for  various  exhibits,  among  whi(^ 
the  com  exhibits  usually  take  first  place.  Special  prizes  are  also 
offered  for  the  best  displays  from  the  rural  schools.  The  local  com- 
mercial club  holds  a  well-patronized  market  day  while  the  junior 
short  course  is  in  session. 

(J)  The  agricultural  instructor  the  local  farm  adviser, — ^The  in- 
structor who  has  charge  of  agriculture  and  the  school  farm  acts  as 
adviser  to  the  entire  farming  community.  He  holds  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  plan  farm  buildings  and  silos,  and  often  drives  long  distances 
into  the  country  to  instruct  in  types  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep,  and  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways  assists  in  bettering  agri- 
cultural conditions. 

Occasional  night  meetings  are  also  held  at  the  outlying  school- 
houses,  where  farm-hfe  topics  of  all  kinds  are  discussed. 

{g)  The  cost  of  association, — It  is  of  interest  to  know  what  the 
system  costs  the  rural  schools  over  and  above  the  regular  mainte- 
nance of  the  local  schools.  Last  year  the  Spring  Valley  associated 
school  board  paid  out  the  following  amoimts: 

Salaries — 5  teachers  (2  for  4  months  only) $4, 140 

Agriculture 956 

Home  economics 414 

Manual  training 1, 014 

Not  classifie<l 803 

Total 7,326 

The  above  statement  includes  the  purchase  of  considerable  equip- 
ment for  the  industrial  departments,  but  does  not  include  the  school 
farm,  which  was  self-sustaining. 

The  State  paid  the  associated  school  board  the  following  amounts: 

State  aid  for  the  three  industrial  subjects $2, 500 

State  bonus  ($150)  for  each  of  14  districts  associated 2, 100 

Total 4,  600 
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The  one  stipulation  for  State  aid  is  that  the  associated  schools 
must  raise  one  dollar  for  each  two  dollars  of  State  aid.  In  this  case, 
the  sum  of  $2,300  would  have  to  be  levied  on  the  entire  associated 
district.  Two  mills  on  the  dollar  would  be  more  than  enough  for 
this  purpose.  On  this  basis  what  would  the  average  outlying  dis- 
trict pay  for  its  share?  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  14  districts 
varies  from  $32,000  to  $100,000,  with  an  average  of  $50,000.  This 
amoimt  at  two  mills  would  make  $100 — the  average  cost  to  each 
district.  Of  this  amoimt  $50  is  refunded  by  the  State,  which,  it 
will  be  recalled,  pays  annually  $50  to  each  rural  school  associated. 
Indeed,  at  Spring  Valley  several  schools  paid  only  about  $10  each, 
while  one  or  two  paid  $100  each.     From  this  one  can  readily  see 
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Fio.  2.— Map  showing  Chatfleld,  Mlxin.,  Associated  Schools. 

that  the  system  offers  many  advantages  at  a  surprisingly  small 
final  cost. 

Chatdeld  Associated  Schools. — Chatfield  is  another  village  in  south- 
eastern Minnesota,  not  far  from  Spring  Valley.  This  school  is  or- 
ganized in  practically  the  same  way  as  the  Spring  Valley  school,  and 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  coimtry-life  activities.  The  association 
is  organized  aroimd  a  village  of  1,300  people,  8  of  the  rural  districts 
lie  in  Olmstead  Coimty  and  the  remaining  3,  together  with  the  cen- 
tral district,  are  in  Fillmore  Coimty. 

(a)  School  attendance. — Supt.  E.  B.  Forney  gives  his  high-school 
enrollment  for  the  past  year  as  114,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  110. 
Five  years  ago  the  enrollment  was  only  55  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 52.    The  town  of  Chatfield  has  made  no  growth  in  this  period 
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of  time^  so  that  the  increase  is  abnost  wholly  from  tKe  associated 
districts.  The  1914  freshman  class  had  41  members^  21  of  whom 
live  in  the  coimtry.  The  children  who  attend  the  small  schools 
early  become  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  the 
central  school.  This  provides  enough  vital  interest  materials  to 
encourage  them  to  remain  in  the  small  school  through  the  eight 
years,  after  which  many  of  them  continue  the  work  at  the  central 
school  as  regular  students,  or,  at  least,  enroll  for  the  annual  three 
months'  short  coiirse. 

(b)  School  supervision. — ^The  Chatfield  associated  board  has  the 
following  rules  for  supervision  of  outlying  schools: 

The  superintendent  shall  make  as  many  tours  of  inspection  as 
his  work  will  warrant,  in  no  case  less  than  two  visits  to  each  school 
annually.  The  agricultural  instructor  must  visit  each  school  three 
times,  the  normal  training  instructor  two  times,  and  the  domestic 
science  instructor  as  often  as  convenient.  This  means  that  each 
school  will  receive  at  least  eight  visits  during  the  year,  and  gener- 
ally many  more. 

The  supervising  teacher  must  file  a  ¥rritten  report  of  each  such 
visit  with  the  superintendent,  as  in  the  affixed  illustration: 


IiiBtructor Date  12/16/13. 

Hour  of  leaving  Chatfield 12. 10 

Hour  of  arrival  at  school  Dirt.  No 1. 00 

Number  of  minutes  en  route 50 

Hour  of  leaving  school 2. 25 

Number  of  minutes  at  school 86 

Conveyance,  horse  and  buggy.    Cort,  one-half  of  $1.25. 

Nature  of  instruction,  if  any  is  given:  Demonstration — Capil- 
larity as  applied  to  soils. 

Criticism  of  school  or  teacher,  if  any:  Discipline  excellent. 
Word  drill  in  reading  and  recitation  in  history  were  good. 
Pupils  read  by  pronouncing  words,  and  do  not  perceive  the 
sentence  as  a  whole.  Phrase  drill  and  drill  in  expression 
are  sadly  needed.  The  only  preparation  for  the  new  lessons 
was ''Take  to—.** 


These  reports  are  made  the  basis  of  consultation  with  the  rural 
teachers,  who,  in  turn,  must  be  present  at  three  teachers'  meetings  a 
year,  at  the  central  school.  These  meetings  include  the  consideration 
of  all  phases  of  the  school  work — among  other  things,  the  presentation 
of  models  in  busy  work  by  the  normal  training  instructor.  The  rural 
teachers  are  paid  $1  for  attendance  upon  each  of  these  meetings. 
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(c)  Course  of  study, — The  school  follows  almost  in  detail  the  course 
of  study  outlined  in  Bulletin  No.  47  of  the  State  Department — Sug- 
gestive Outlines  for  Study  Courses  in  Minnesota  High  Schools. 

The  attached  report  gives  an  idea  of  one  class  in  animal  hus- 
bandry: 


Subject,  animal  huabandry.    Year,  1912-13. 

Teacher, 

Texts,  Craig:  Plumb:  Bulletins. 

Weeks  pursued,  36.    Periods  per  week, 

Length  of  period,  40.    Niunber  passed,  8. 

Number  failed ,  lab .  double.    State  certificates  issued , 


Outline  the  work  of  the  year  as  follows:  Amount  of  text  cov- 
ered, with  omitted' parts  mentioned,  special  methods,  field 
trips,  laboratory  work,  classics  read,  etc. 

Stock  judging:  Placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  this  phase 
of  the  work. 

Used  text  and  charts  in  preparii^  the  class  for  practice  work 
in  judging  of  all  but  cattle.  Here  I  used  lantern  slides 
very  freely.  The  stockyards  provided  more  or  less  mate- 
rial. 

Dairying:  Talks  and  bulletins  formed  the  basis  of  the  recita- 
tion work.  The  laboratory  work  consisted  of  work  with 
the  separator  and  a  thorough  course  in  milk  and  cream 
testing. 

Creamery  problems  were  also  taken  up. 

Breeds  of  live  stock:  Plumb  and  Craig  were  used  as  texts. 
Only  the  essentials  were  studied. 

Poultry:  Bulletins  used  as  texts. 

Feeding:  Bulletins  used  as  texts. 

Practice  in  calculating  rations. 

Insects:  A  brief  study  of  the  most  important  facts  about  in- 
sects. Made  special  study  of  bees.  Took  class  out  to  an 
apiary  for  demonstration. 

Ventilation  of  farm  buildings. 

Agricultural  bacteriology. 


(d)  Three  months'  short  course, — ^A  large  number  of  young  men  and 
women  above  school  age  took  advantage  of  the  course  during  the 
past  year.  Farm  machinery  (with  special  attention  to  the  gas  engine), 
animal  husbandry,  farm  crops,  and  soils  were  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural topics  considered.  Among  other  subjects  receiving  considerable 
attention  were  farm  accoimting,  letter  writing,  business  forms,  and 
composition  work. 
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The  day's  work  b^an  at  12.30  and  closed  at  3.30.  This  would 
enable  those  in  attendance  to  do  their  chores  and  other  work  before 
leaving  for  school. 

(e)  Some  extension  work. — ^The  Chatfield  school  has  been  especially 
successful  in  making  its  eflForts  at  outward  work  felt  in  the  home  and 
commimity.  No  more  striking  illustration  of  this  can  be  given  than 
that  the  school  was  inmiediately  instrumental  in  inducing  the  farmers 
of  the  commimity  to  erect  the  Chatfield  Farmers'  Cooperative  Laun- 
dry, which  is  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Few 
things  can  mean  more  to  the  farm  women,  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
real  drudgery,  than  such  a  labor-saving  plant. 

The  instructor  of  agriculture  and  his  advanced  students  undertake 
to  test  com  and  all  kinds  of  grain  for  the  commimity,  making  a  nomi- 
nal charge  to  cover  actual  expenses.  *'The  com  testing  alone,"*8ays 
Supt.  Forney,  '*has  many  times  more  than  paid  the  salary  of  the 
agricultural  man." 

In  the  same  way  milk  and  cream  are  tested  and  soil  analysis  made. 
Then  farmers'  clubs  and  institutes  are  organized  and  maintained. 
One  of  the  most  popular  innovations  is  the  lecture  courses  at  the  rural 
schook,  at  which  lantern  slides  and  other  illustrations  are  used. 


IV.    CONSOLIDATION    AND    GENUINE    COMMUNITY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  public  beginning  to  realize  wastefulneas  under  the  old  system. — 
The  people  in  many  parts  of  Minnesota  are  wide-awake  to  the  great 
waste  of  the  small  school.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  even 
where  the  one-teacher  school  is  modem  in  architecture,  is  well  kept, 
and  in  charge  of  a  well-paid  teacher,  it  can  not  fully  meet  the  demands 
of  modem  country  life.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances the  school  can  not  approximate  the  work  that  it  should  do — 
viz,  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  community  for  satisfied,  well- 
rewarded  living  on  the  country  soil. 

The  fact  is,  in  Minnesota  as  elsewhere,  the  one-teacher  school  does 
not  oflFer  rural  children  what  they  need  to-day.  On  account  of  this, 
real  interest  in  school  work  is  poorly  sustained,  and  the  older  pupils 
too  often  leave  school  long  before  completing  the  eighth  grade.  No 
thinking  person  would  expect  anything  better  than  we  are  getting 
from  the  one-teacher  school  system.  Such  schools  were  very  good 
as  pipneer  schools  in  pioneer  communities,  but  as  schools  seeking 
to  be  of  assistance  at  this  time  of  real  husbandry  farming  they  are 
distinct  failures. 

Association  of  schools  has  done  much  to  correct  these  conditions 
in  many  parts  of  Minnesota.    In  others  all  the  children  of  the  com- 
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munity  are  being  brought  under  one  roof,  in  a  centrally  located,  well- . 
organized  school,  comprising  the  usual  eight  years  of  elementary 
work,  together  with  four  years  of  cultural  and  industrial  high-school 
work. 

Minnesota  conaolidcUed  schools  becoming  effective  community  cen- 
ters,— ^Much  of  the  Minnesota  consolidation  has  been  well  done.  This 
is  fortunate.  In  some  States,  unfortunately,  consolidation  has 
meant  only  the  mei^ing  of  a  number  of  small  schools  into  a  large 
one,  and  providing  the  new  school  with  the  traditional  town  school 
course  of  study.  If  consolidation  is  not  done  well,  it  had  better  not 
be  done  at  all.  And  to  be  done  well  the  new  school's  course  of  study, 
while  oflFering  the  broadest  general  culture,  must  somehow  be  rooted 
to  the  soil,  and  its  activities  must  reach  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
school  into  the  entire  school  community  to  do  the  educational  work 
of  the  whole  people. 

In  a  number  of  the  consolidated  school  communities  which  came 
under  the  investigator's  notice  in  Minnesota,  the  country  folk  are 
getting  at  home  many  of  the  social-recreational  attractions  that 
they  formerly  sought  in  town.  The  schools  are  becoming  social 
centers.  In  many  places  the  assembly  halls  are  used  for  regular  coun- 
try rallies  of  various  kinds — ^here  are  held  the  extension  lecture  courses, 
the  neighborhood  social  gatherings,  the  farmers'  institutes,  boys'  and 
girls'  dubs,  mothers'  meetings,  and  other  meetings  of  similar  nature. 
In  this  way  the  new  schools  are  able  to  provide  modem  substitutes 
for  many  of  the  rural  activities  that  disappeared  with  our  transition 
from  the  household  economy  stage  of  farming  to  the  present  stage  of 
exploitation  and  beginnings  of  husbandry  farming. 

ConsoUdaiion  easily  attaint  because  of  liberal  laws. — ^The  Holm- 
berg  Act  went  into  effect  April  18,  1911.  The  new  law  makes  it 
reasonably  easy  to  effect  consolidation  by  having  eliminated  the 
more  or  less  prohibitive  conditions  formerly  in  use,  and  adding, 
instead,  liberal  State-aid  inducements. 

Several  States  which  have  striven  to  consolidate  their  schools  have 
failed  on  accoimt  of  unreasonable  laws;  and  others  have  been  slow 
to  act  because  they  have  had  no.  State-aid  features  f<y  offer  as  an 
inducement  for  change.  The  special  features  of  the  Minnesota  law 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  resident  freeholders  only  is  required 
for  petition  to  consolidate.  Under  the  old  law  a  majority  was 
required. 

2.  When  the  election  is  called  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to  con- 
soUdate,  such  election  is  held  at  one  centrally  located  polling  place, 
and  a  bare  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  is  sufficient.  Under  the 
former  act  the  districts  voted  separately,  which  made  it  vastly  more 
difficult  to  get  the  requisite  majority. 
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3.  It  sets  certain  high  standards  for  teachers  and  school  equipment 
that  must  be  met  before  the  new  organization  can  be  recognized  by 
the  State  authorities  or  aid  granted  imder  the  law.    Thus: 

(a)  The  same  high  standards  of  preparation  and  fitness  must  be 
maintained  for  teachers  in  the  consolidated  schools  as  in  the  hi^ 
and  graded  schools  in  villages  and  cities. 

(b)  Principals  of  consolidated  schools,  in  addition  to  the  above 
requirements,  must  secure  the  special  indorsement  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  education  as  to  fitness  for  the  particular  position 
sought. 

(c)  Fully  equipped  departments  must  be  maintained  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science. 

4.  It  authorizes  the  State  superintendent  of  education  to  establish 
and  maintain  strict  requirements  for  building  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  transportation  of  pupils. 

5.  Finally,  the  law  provides  very  liberal  State  aid  as  an  induce- 
ment for  rural  communities  to  reorganize  their  schools  according  to 
the  above-mentioned  standards. 

Staie  aid  the  great  spur, — It  is  only  just  that  State  aid  should  be 
granted  as  a  reward  for  aggressive  educational  enterprise,  to  stimu- 
late a  community  to  exert  itself  to  build  up  the  best  kind  of  schooL 
The  hberal  State  aid  offered  for  compUance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  Holmberg  law  has  acted  as  a  wholesome  stimulus,  and  made 
consoUdation  possible  in  many  communities  where  this  would  otJier- 
wise  have  been  impossible. 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  classified,  for  piuposes  of  receiving 
aid,  as  A,  B,  and  C.  They  must  be  in  session  at  least  eight  months 
and  be  thoroughly  organized.  They  must  also  have  modem,  sani- 
tary schoolhouses  and  suitable  equipment.  The  schools  of  class  A 
must  have  at  least  foiu*  departments;  those  of  class  B  at  least  three 
departments;  and  those  of  class  C  at  least  two.  Pupils  living  more 
than  2  miles  from  the  school  are  transported  at  public  expense,  or 
their  board  and  lodging  may  be  paid  if  this  is  foimd  more  economical 
and  convenient. 

Schools  imder  class  A  receive,  annually.  State  aid  amoimting  to 
$1,500;  those  of  class  B,  $1,000;  and  class  C,  $760. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  aid,  a  school  in  any  of  these  classes  may 
receive  special  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  modem  building  equal  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall 
any  district  receive  more  than  $1,500  for  this  piupose. 

Degree  of  success  in  consolidation  dependent  on  proper  safeguard- 
ing.— The  Minnesota  law  very  wisely  charges  the  State  superintendent 
of  education  with  the  great  responsibility  of  formulating  and  enforc- 
ing the  rules  and  regulations  imder  which  the  schools  may  receive 
aid  and  recognition  under  classes  A,  B,  and  C.    Many  States  have  a 
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larger  number  of  consolidated  schools  than  has  Mmnesota;  but  few, 
if  any,  have  better  consolidated  schools. 

Says  ex-Rural  School  Commissioner  E.  M.  Phillips: 

The  success  of  the  movement  will  not  lie  alone  nor  chiefly  in  the  number  of  con- 
solidations accomplished,  but  rather  in  the  degree  of  real  improvement  in  rural  schools 
secured  through  the  application  of  the  law. 

With  this  in  view  the  State  department  has  formulated  a  complete 
set  of  regulations  for  each  of  the  three  classes  of  schools,  which  are 
strictly  enforced.  They  include  preparation  and  special  fitness  of 
teachers;  plans  and  specifications  of  buildings;  building  sites,  water 
and  drainage;  school  equipment;  rules  for  conveyance  of  pupils;  and 
course  of  study.     These  regulations  are  given  in  detail  in  the  appendix. 

Progress  in  consolidation  both  rapid  and  substantial. — ^As  was  said 
above,  the  State  had  only  9  consolidated  schools  previous  to  1909. 
In  1912  there  were  69.  In  1912-13  the  number  increased  to  75;  in 
1913-14  to  83;  and  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is  116,  with  several  groups 
of  districts  in  the  process  of  organizing.  The  statistics  from  30  of 
these  consolidated  schools  are  given  below,  to  convey  to  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  table  represents  only  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  consolidated 
schools  in  the  State. 

Statistics  of  SO  consolidated  schoolsy/or  the  school  year  1911-2S. 

Expenditures  for  consolidated  school  buildings $200, 54S 

Total  assessed  valuation $5, 483, 77S 

Total  number  children  enrolled 3, 906 

Total  number  children  transported 932 

Total  cost  of  transportation $18, 414 

Average  cost  per  child  per  year  for  transportation $19. 75 

Average  cost  of  schooling  per  child  per  year  including  transportation $35. 65 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  schools,  including  interest  on  bonded  debts $139, 252 

Total  amount  contributed  by  the  State  toward  this  cost  of  maintenance. .  $78, 90O 

Total  amount  left  to  be  raised  by  local  taxation $60, 352 

Average  leii^th  of  transportation  routes  (longest  distance  any  child  rides 

to  school) miles. .  4J 

Total  number  routes  maintained 60 

Average  number  children  per  wagon 15 

Laigest  niunber  in  any  wagon 29 

Smallest  number  in  any  wagon 2 

Average  monthly  salary  of  drivers $40 

Number  of  schools  maintaining  at  least  one  year  of  high-school  work 21 

Number  of  pupils  in  high-school  classes 395 

Number  of  accredited  State  high  schools 3 

Number  of  accredited  State  graded  schools 11 

Number  of  school  days  before  consolidation 166 

Number  of  school  days  after  consolidation 175 

Average  area  of  consolidated  districts sections. .  36 

Total  number  of  separate  districts  combined  to  form  30  consolidated 

schools 141 
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The  secret  of  the  substantial  growth  of  consolidation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  new  schools  fulfill  the  promise  of  providing  the  right  kind  of 
education  for  rural  communities. 

In  equipment;  including  building,  school  farm,  and  laboratory 
facilities,  in  courses  of  study,  and  aggressive  extension  work,  the 
consolidated  schools  are  so  much  like  the  associated  schools,  de- 
scribed in  detail  above,  that  their  repetition  is  unnecessary  here. 


V.  INDUSTRIAL     EDUCATION    AND    RURAL    SCHOOL 

PROGRESS. 

The  industrial  svhjeds  and  new  school  interest, — The  gravest  charge 
against  the  one-teacher  rural  school  has  been  its  failure  to  sustain  the 
pupil's  interest.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  unable  to  provide 
the  kind  of  education  demanded  by  the  conditions  of  modem  agricul- 
ture. It  is  time  to  realize  that  a  school  which  answered  well  enough 
the  needs  of  a  pioneer  civilization,  need  not,  on  that  accoimt,  be 
expected  to  do  the  same  for  a  generation  of  commercial  farmers — 
indeed,  it  can  not.  The  one-teacher  school  is  the  American  pioneer 
school.  As  a  nation  the  United  States  has  passed  the  time  when  the 
farm  home  produced  whatever  the  family  group  needed  in  the  way 
of  food,  clothing,  and  tools.  In  the  days  of  homecraft  the  schools 
could  devote  all  their  time  to  the  cultural  book  elements,  for  then 
the  manual  industries  were  taught  at  home.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  average  home  can  no  longer  teach  these  subjects.  The  schools 
must  take  over  the  new  responsibility  by  oflfering  courses  in  agricul- 
ture, household  economics,  manual  training,  and  other  vocational 
subjects. 

The  Minnesota  schools,  like  schools  elsewhere  over  the  country,  are 
striving  to  make  all  their  activities  more  practical  than  they  have 
been.  The  courses  of  study,  which  formerly  had  for  their  sole  aim 
to  prepare  pupils  for  a  higher  school  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
largo  majority  of  the  pupils,  are  being  reorganized  and  designed  to 
provide  both  knowledge  and  skill,  and  to  fit  for  immediate  life 
activities.    To  quote  the  words  of  State  Supt.  C.  G.  Schulz : 

Thcro  is  a  hopeful  lack  of  uniformity,  both  in  subject  matter  offered  and  in  plans 
of  instruction — a  tendency  to  permit  community  needs,  standards,  and  purposes  to 
find  suitable  expression  in  the  new  public  school  curriculum.  While  protecting  the 
vested  rights  of  children  to  such  schooling  as  will  leave  open  every  possible  door  of 
advancement  for  the  exceptionally  ambitious  and  capable,  there  is  evident,  in  the 
recent  administration  of  public  schools,  assurance  that  the  large  majority  of  pupils 
who  are  never  to  receive  training  beyond  the  high  school  shall  be  sent  out  equipped 
to  fill  acceptably  some  useful  and  reasonably  remunerative  place  in  our  great  economic 
organization.  In  all  this  there  is  promise  of  an  improved  citizenship.  The  present 
generation  of  school  children  must,  it  would  seem,  bring  into  our  civic  body  an  under- 
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standing  of  the  neceaaity  and  the  dignity  of  labor,  well-establiahed  habits  of  industry, 
the  tendency  to  do  all  work  systematically,  accurately,  intelligently,  and  honestly, 
and  a  disposition  to  understand  the  economic  problems  of  the  day,  which  should  make 
for  improvement  of  industrial  conditions.* 

Satisfactory  progress  in  industrial  educaiion  under  the  Pvinam  and 
Benson-Lee  Acts. — ^The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  establishment 
throughout  Mmnesota  of  a  remarkable  system  of  industrial  high  and 
graded  schools.  Some  are  ranked  as  State  high  schools^  some  as 
Holmberg  consolidated  schools,  and  some  as  associated  schools. 

Of  these  schools,  136  are  organized  imder  the  Putnam  Act  and  the 
Benson-Lee  Act  as  industrial  high  schools.  They  become  thriving 
local  centers  for  a  varied  community  work.  Of  first  importance 
appear  the  regular  school  courses  in  agriculture,  household  economics, 
and  manual  training.  But  scarcely  less  so  is  the  variety  of  short 
courses  for  young  and  old,  and  the  agricultural  extension  courses 
given  in  cooperation  with  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
three  secondary  State  schools  of  agriculture. 

It  is  well  to  lay  stress  here  on  the  fact  that,  while  Minnesota  has 
upon  its  statute  books  sane  and  liberal  aid  laws  designed  to  encourage 
industrial  instruction,  the  present  degree  of  excellence  of  the  schools 
could  not  have  been  attained  had  not  the  State  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  its  educational  leaders,  who  have  guided  and  restrained, 
in  season,  the  progressive  school  policy  of  the  State,  to  the  end  that 
all  the  schools  of  the  State  are  cooperating  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  new  system  to  the  remotest  precincts  of  the  State. 

The  following  figures  show  graphically  the  rapid  growth  of  indus- 
trial instruction  in  State  high  schools  during  the  last  few  years: 

Table  3 — Sivdents  enrolled  in  xnduMtrial  suhjectSf  1908-1914. 


Subjects. 


Manual  training. 

C^)oking 

Sewing 

Agriculture 


Total. 


190»-0 


4,233 
637 

v99 


5,864 


1909-10 


4,770 
1,267 
1,616 
1,331 


8,984 


1911-12 


6,892 
3,662 
4,587 
2,961 


18,102 


1912-13 


7,064 
4,795 
5,637 
3,631 


21,127 


1913-14 


7,350 
6,799 
6,68D 
4,053 


23,681 


Statutory  requirements  for  industrial  aid. — ^At  this  time  40  high 
schools  and  2  graded  schools  receive  the  annual  special  aid  of  $2,500 
under  the  Putnam  Act,  and  81  additional  high  schools  and  15 
additional  graded  schools  receive  the  special  industrial  aid  of  $1 ,800 
under  the  Benson-Lee  Act.  These  schools,  in  addition,  receive  aid 
as  State  high  schools,  or  as  consoUdated  or  associated  schools,  and 
some  of  them  for  maintaining  training  departments  for  rural  teachers. 

In  order  to  receive  the  $2,500  aid  xmder  the  Putnam  Act,  a  school 
must    maintain    distinct    departments    in    agriculture,    household 
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economics,   and  manual  training;  while  the  requirements  for  the 
$1,800  aid  under  the  Benson-Lee  Act  are  a  distinct  department  of 
agriculture  and  a  department  in  either  household  economics  or 
manual  training. 
The  other  important  statutory  requirements  are: 

1.  The  schools  must  employ  specially  trained  instructors  in  agri- 
culture, household  economics;  and  manual  training. 

2.  The  $2,600  aided  schools  must  maintain  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation not  less  than  5  acres  of  land,  for  school  gardens  and  experi- 
ments and  demonstration  purposes. 

3.  The  schools  shall  organize  short  courses,  whenever  deemed 
advisable,  for  young  men  and  women  who  can  not  attend  school 
during  all  of  the  regular  school  year. 

Staie  highr^chool  hoard  charged  with  maintaining  reguUvtixma  for 
industrial  aid. — ^This  body  is  representative  of  the  most  important 
educational  interests  in  the  State.  It  comprises  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  education,  the  president  of  the  State  university,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  normal  school  board,  and  two  other  members  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  board  prescribes  the  regulations  imder  which 
aid  may  be  asked  and  awarded;  it  outUnes  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  industrial  courses  of  study;  it  sets  the  standards  of  preparation 
and  experience  of  the  instructors;  and  specifies  the  necessary  school 
equipment. 

(a)  Courses  of  study. — ^The  high-school  board  has  wisely  refrained 
from  prescribing  a  detailed,  standardized  course  of  study  for  the 
schools.  The  scope  of  work  alone  is  outlined.  The  final  content, 
methods  of  practice,  etc.,  are  left  entirely  to  the  initiative  and  ex- 
perience of  the  local  instructors,  who  may  at  any  time  call  for  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  several  inspectors  of  the  board  and  other 
central  school  authorities. 

This  freedom  to  develop  the  study  courses  to  local  needs  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  Minnesota  system;  especially  as 
this  seems  to  be  accomplished  without  loss  to  the  homogeneousness 
of  the  working  whole. 

(6)  Instructors. — ^The  board  fixes  the  number  and  qualifications  of 
tihe  industrial  teachers.  It  limits  the  number  of  subjects  they  may 
teach  and  the  number  of  their  classes.  It  prescribes  that  agricul- 
ture instructors  shall  be  paid  by  full  calendar  years,  and  otherwise 
prepares  the  way  for  effective  teaching. 

The  details  of  State-aid  requirements  prescribed  by  the  State  high- 
school  board  appear  in  the  appendix. 

Comments  on  the  industrial  subjects. — It  is  impracticable  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  variety  of  industrial  courses  offered  in  the  large 
mmiber  of  State-aided  schools.  A  few  comments  of  a  general  nature 
will  suffice. 
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(a)  Agriculture. — At  least  140  schools  have  well-equipped  depart- 
ments in  agriculture,  taught  by  graduates  of  standard  agricultunJ 
colleges. 

The  agricultxu*al  course  is  a  cumulative  growth,  b^inning  as  nature 
study  in  the  early  grades.  Much  satisfactory  work  of  this  kind  can 
be  observed.  Nature  study  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  subject,  but 
leavens  all  subjects.  This  prepares  the  children  for  formal  textbook 
work  in  agriculture,  which  generally  b^ins  with  one  period  a  week 
in  the  seventh  grade  and  is  continued  through  the  eighth  grade. 
The  first-year  high-school  class  ordinarily  studies  farm  crops  and  the 
second-year  class  live  stock.  The  best-equipped  schools  offer  in  their 
third  and  foxu*th  years  work  in  soils  and  farm  management.  In 
these  schools  the  science  courses  are  taking  on  more  and  more  of  the 
practical  trend.  Thus,  for  example,  agricidtural  botany  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry  are  supplanting  formal  botany  and  chemistry. 

The  demand,  at  high  salaries,  for  agriculture-college  men  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  agriculttu'al  departments  has  attracted  well-prepared 
instructors  from  many  States.  At  this  time  20  States  and  Canada 
are  represented  on  the  lists.  All  of  them  have  added  new  inspiration 
and  introduced  new  things.  Mr.  George  B.  Aiton,  in  speaking  of  the 
variety  of  work  in  the  agricultural  departments,  says: 

The  work  in  farm  crops  varies  properly  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Under  the 
influence  of  Ames,  to  which  we  are  much  indebted,  special  work  in  com  leads  off  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  In  the  Red  Biver  valley  wheat  comes  first.  The 
third  place  in  classroom  and  laboratory  attention  is  held  by  potatoes.  The  more 
enterprising  instructors  enrich  schoolroom  instruction  by  a  careful  study  of  elevatora, 
flouring  mills,  and  the  growing  crops  of  farmers.  One  instructor  reports  that  his  boys, 
10  in  number,  were  provided  with  bicycles,  and  did  a  large  part  of  their  study  in  the 
fields  of  the  farmers  within  a  radius  of  6  miles.  These  are  the  boys  that  breakfasted 
on  Wienerwursts  by  the  roadside  one  morning  at  6  o'clock,  surveyed,  husked,  and 
weighed  a  prize  acre  of  com,  and  were  back  in  school  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon. 
The  activity  displayed  by  boy  scouts  can  be  transferred  to  agriculture  if  the 
instructor  knows  how  to  lead.* 

(6)  School  farms. — ^Under  the  law  each  school  drawing  special  aid 
for  agricultxu'e  must  provide  a  school  farm  for  experiment  purposes. 
A  study  of  these  farms  discloses  extremes  in  equipment  and  upkeep. 
Many  have  good  bams  and  sheds  and  own  their  own  teams  and  neces- 
sary machinery.  Some  even  have  a  limited  niunber  of  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  poultry.  This,  however,  is  the  exception.  The  classes  in 
animal  husbandry  usually  depend  on  neighboring  farms  for  these 
first-hand  studies.  A  number  of  instructors  are  able  to  make  the 
farm  crops  pay  for  all  outlays.  At  Spring  Valley,  mentioned  above, 
the  16-acre  farm  netted  last  year  a  profit  of  nearly  $200,  but  this  is 
unusual.    Where  the  school  authorities  are  obliged  to  hire  teaming 

1  Twentieth  An.  Rep.  State  High  Schools  of  Minn.,  1913,  p.  67. 
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done  and  have  the  farm  at  some  distance  from  the  school,  the  whole 
iindertaking  easily  becomes  burdensome.  The  success  or  failure  of 
the  school  farm  depends  very  largely  on  the  degree  of  constructive 
ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  f^icultural  instructor. 

(c)  Extension- work, — ^TTie  Minnesota  system  is  broad  enough  to 
include  the  education  of  all  the  people,  young  and  old.  It  works  on 
the  principle  that  education  is  a  life  process,  and  that  all  the  edu- 
cative machinery  of  the  State  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  pubUc 
at  aU  times  to  assist  them  solve  their  life  problems.     The  extension 


EXTENSION  COXJBSE  IS  SEWDTG, 

CHAT7IELD  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS. 


To  afford  yoimg  women  who  can  not  attend  school  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  a  short  course  in  sewing. 


Sewing  room  in  hi^-school  building. 


The  first  and  third  Friday  afternoons  of  each  month,  1.15  to 
3.30.    The  first  classwill  meet  October  17,  1913. 

outijInb  of  coijrsb. 

The  course  in  sewing  will  be  as  practical  as  possible  and 
will  consist  of  simple  garment  making,  use  of  patterns,  repair-  < 
ing,  and  a  brief  study  of  textiles. 

At  the  request  of  the  class  the  above  course  of  study  may  be 
subject  to  change. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  course  should  conmiunicate  with 
Miss  Clara  M.  Jacobson,  director  of  the  course,  or  with  E.  B. 
Forney,  superintendent  of  schools. 


department  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  may  be  considered 
at  the  head  of  the  outward  work  of  the  schools.  The  coimty  agri- 
cultural experts,  of  whom  Minnesota  is  getting  an  increasing  number, 
and  the  agricultiiral  instructors  of  the  high  and  graded  schools  also 
lend  valuable  assistance.  The  State-aided  schools  do  their  most 
active  work  in  the  formation  of  farmers'  clubs,  in  giving  advice  in 
farm  home  construction,  building  silos,  pruning  and  spraying  orchards, 
cow  testing,  inoculation  against  hog  cholera,  milk  testing,  seed  germi- 
nation, holding  farmers'  institutes,  and  encouragement  of  new  social- 
recreational  activities  and  cooperative  enterprises. 

AgricultTire  short  courses  play  an  important  part  in  the  new 
Bchools.    They  will  be  discussed  later. 
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(d)  Household  economics. — None  of  the  industrial  departments  is 
more  popular  than  this.  More  than  12,000  students  in  State-aided 
village  and  rural  schools  take  courses  in  some  or  all  phases  of  hoiise- 
hold  economics.  The  large  consoUdated  high  and  grade  schools 
oflfer  complete  courses,  extending  over  eight  years,  usually  beginning 
with  the  fifth  grade.    The  associated  schools  and  central  schools  in 


Fio.  4.—Exteii8ioii  work  In  MinziflBota. 

the  northern  undivided  districts  do  much  to  direct  these  courses 
in  the  small  rural  schools. 

The  classes  in  cookery  waste  little  time  on  making  candies  and 
indigestible  salads.  The  wholesome  in  food  and  everyday  practical 
things  in  home  life  receive  most  attention.  The  course  of  study 
given  below  is  from  the  consoUdated  school  at  Grand  Rapids: 

Grade  5.  Model  and  plain  sewing;  one  90-minute  period  per  week;  method— dis> 
cuaaion,  demonstration,  practical  work  by  pupils. 
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Grade  6.  Plain  sewing,  repairing,  and  textiles;    one  90-minute  period  per  week; 

method — same  as  for  fifth  grade. 
Grade  7.  Sewing  and  textiles;   one  90-minute  period  per  week;   use  of  patterns, 
making  aprons,  corset  covers,  crochet  work;    method — discussions,  demon- 
strations, and  practical  work  of  pupils. 
Grade  8.  Grade  cooking;  one  90-minute  period  per  week;   classification  of  foods; 
experiments  with  proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fat;  practical  work  in  cooking 
and  serving. 
First  year,  high  school: 

Cooking — ^Two  90-minute  periods  per  weok;  planning  of  meals,  use  of  left-overs; 
practical  work  in  cooking  and  serving. 

Food  study — One  45-minute  period  per  week;  food  studied  according  to  the 
following  outline — ^physical  composition,  chemical  composition,  distribution, 
methods  of  production,  methods  of  preparation,  digestion,  absorption,  food 
value,  and  cost. 

Plain  sewing — ^Three  45-minute  periods  per  week;    use  of  patterns;    study  of 
textiles  and  garment  making.    Garments  made:   Cooking  apron,  corset  cover, 
drawers,  nightgown,  underskirt. 
Second  year: 

Dress  making — Seven  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  26  weeks;  use  of  patterns; 
selection  of  materials  and  styles.  Garments  made:  Plain  waist,  shirt-waist,  skirt, 
woolen  school  dress,  gingham  school  dress,  afternoon  dress. 

Art  needlework — Seven  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  6  weeks;  art  needlework 
stitches,  and  crochet;  hemming  table  linen. 

Spring  millinery — Seven  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  6  weeks;  making 
frames;  covering  frames;  making  and  trimming  hats. 
Third  year: 

Advanced  cooking  and  serving — ^Two  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  26  weeks. 

Home  nursing — ^Two  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  6  weeks;  recitation  work, 
practical  work  with  bandages. 

Household  management — ^Two  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  6  weeks;  recita- 
tion work. 

Dressmaking— Three  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  38  weeks;  advanced  work. 
Garments  made;  wash  dress,  wool  dress,  graduation  dress,  class-night  dress. 

(d)  Manual  iraining. — In  the  best-equipped  schools  the  work 
b^ins  with  the  fifth  grade  and  requires  usually  one  double  period  a 
week  throughout  the  last  three  years  of  the  elementary  school.  In 
the  high  school  more  time  is  required;  as  a  rule,  one  double  period  a 
day  is  necessary  throughout  the  entire  course.  The  manual-training 
shops  are  well  equipped.  Many  schools  have  forge  rooms,  and  even 
the  rural  schools  in  school  associations  and  imdivided  districts  are 
generally  equipped  with  benches  and  tools. 

There  is  a  marked  effort  in  these  classes  to  include  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  great  out-of-doors  in  the  list  of  articles  made.  Mr. 
Greorge  B.  Aiton,  on  his  rounds  of  inspection,  has  encouraged  this. 
He  insists  that,  while  the  pupils  have  not,  perhaps,  devoted  too  much 
time  to  making  articles  of  a  piu*ely  domestic  nature,  such  as  Morris 
chairs,  mission  furniture,  benches,  stands,  desks,  chests,  match 
scratchers,  ironing  boards,  etc.,  they  have  not  devoted  enough  time  to 
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the  rugged  outside  world,     fiut  a  reaction  has  set  in.     As  Mr.  Aiton 

says: 

The  machine  ehops  of  our  large  school  are  delightfully  maficuline.  Not  a  lew 
instructors  are  launching  out  in  a  practical  way.  The  younger  boys  are  making  eleds, 
toy  windmillfl,  waterwheels,  bird  houses,  tent  pins,  athletic  poles,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles  that  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  active  lad.  In  several  schooli  I  have. 
noticed  activity  in  the  construction  of  poultry  coops,  crates,  brooders,  and  neste. 
Flytraps  and  beehives  are  made  in  spring.  Tool  handles,  ladders,  nail  boxes,  tool 
chesta,  and  saw  horses  are  in  evidence.  The  list  of  distinctively  farm  articles  includes 
milking  stools,  bag  holders,  gates,  feed  racks,  wagon  poles,  wagon  jacks,  wagon  boxes, 
grain  tanks,  hay  racks,  neck  yokes,  and  whiffle  trees.  The  manual-training  claas 
assists  the  agricultural  department  by  making  tables  and  benches  for  the  short  coune, 
as  well  as  com  trees  for  drying  seed  com,  com  trays  for  use  in  judging  com,  and  germina- 
tion boxes  for  seed  com.  The  blacksmith  shop  contributed  a  variety  of  latches,  spikes, 
bolts,  chisels,  and  hinges.  Valuable  instruction  is  given  in  laying  out  and  cutting 
rafters  and  risers  for  stairways  and  in  constructing  bam  models.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
one  instructor  say  that  if  some  fanner  would  dump  the  dimension  stuff  for  a  bam  on 
the  school  grounds  he  would  have  the  boys  get  out  the  framework  ior  the  entire 
building.' 

Short  courses  for  the  whole  community. — ^The  winter  short  courses 
offered  by  the  Putnam  and  Benson-Lee  Schools  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  new  community  schools.  It  is  a  species  of 
continuation  schools  for  people  r^ularly  beyond  the  reach  of  schooL 
There  is  no  maximum  age  limit.  Students  may  enroll  from  15  years 
of  age,  or  thereabouts,  up  toward  99  years.  Anyone  who  can  profit 
by  the  courses  is  made  welcome.  The  coiu'ses  are  3, 4, 5,  and  6  months 
in  lengthy  varying  in  different  schools.  These  are  r^ularly  intended 
for  youth  of  tie  community  beyond  school  age.  Six-day  courses  for 
the  parents  of  the  community  are  popular  in  many  places  during  the 
last  week  of  the  r^ular  short  courses. 

The  time  is  chosen  to  suit  the  farmers.  The  courses  begin  in 
November,  aft-er  the  fall  work  is  done,  and  close  in  March,  before  the 
rush  of  spring  work  begins.  The  school  hours  are  from  10  o* clock 
a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  which  allows  time  for  chores  at  home  morning 
and  evening. 

The  daily  routine  includes  a  general  brushing  up  in  the  elementary 
subjects.  Farm  arithmetic  and  accoimting  hold  prominent  places. 
Farm  law,  special  phases  of  agriculture,  blacksmith  ing,  carpentry, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  other  subjects  are  preseilted  by  enthusiastic 
instructors,  many  of  whom  are  sectu*ed  solely  for  the  short  courses. 
Each  student  does  the  work  he  needs  the  most. 

Says  Mr.  George  B.  Aiton: 

It  ia  not  unusual  to  find  an  agricultural  giant  plying  the  tiade  of  Vulcan  at  his  ease 
one  hour,  while  the  next  finds  him  p^spiring  over  the  sonorous  page  of  a  third  reader. 
If  any  part  of  our  work  demonstrates  that  the  Minnesota  high-school  system  has 
finally  got  down  to  business,  it  is  the  winter  short  courses  now  going  on  in  a  hundred 
schools. 

1  Tw«ntieUi  An.  Rapt.  8Ut«  High  Schools  of  Minn.,  1913,  p. «. 
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VI.  TEACHER  TRAINING  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  where  this  training  is  offered. — ^The  Minnesota  rural  schools 
draw  their  supply  of  specially  trained  teachers  mainly  from  two 
sources:  The  professional  department  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege and  the  teacher-training  departments  in  State  high  schools. 
The  five  State  normal  schools  do  not  offer  specialized  courses  for 
rural  teachers,  as  practically  their  whole  annual  output  is  absorbed 
by  the  high  and  graded  schools.  A  recent  ruling  of  the  State  high- 
school  board  is  to  the  effect  that,  beginning  with  the  year  1915, 
''all  new  appointees  for  the  elementary  departments  of  high  and 
graded  schools  must  be  advanced-course  normal-school  graduates." 
This  is  a  progressive  step  for  better  teaching  in  these  two  classes  of 
schools,  but  will  mean  that  the  State  normal  schools  can  have  little 
or  no  time  to  devote  to  rural-teacher  training. 

The  regular  educational  courses  offered  by  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture prepare  teachers  to  instruct  in  agriculture  and  other  industrial 
subjects  in  every  variety  of  State  high  schools,  including  consolidated 
and  associated  schools.  Special  sununer  courses  are  open  to  rural 
teachers  regularly  at  work  in  the  field.  Here,  too,  the  industrial 
subjects  are  emphasized.  Nearly  1,000  rural  teachers  annually  take 
advantage  of  the  simuner  courses.* 

The  strong  teachers  of  agriculture  and  other  industrial  subjects 
and  principals  of  the  new  consolidated  and  associated  schools  must 
continue  to  come  from  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  from  sim- 
ilar colleges  in  other  States. 

Special  training  courses  in  high  schools. — ^The  largest  immediate 
supply  of  specially  prepared  rural  teachers  will,  however,  have  to 
come  from  State  high  schools  legally  authorized  to  offer  rural-teacher 
training  courses.  Many  educators  have  doubted  the  advisability 
of  introducing  professional  work  in  high  schools.  Professionally 
prepared  teachers  for  the  one-teacher  schools  must,  nevertheless,  be 
provided  in  some  manner,  and  no  other  institution  seems  better  able 
to  do  the  work  at  the  present  time  than  the  high  school. 

Minnesota  requires  9,000  teachers  for  its  one-teacher  schools. 
Less  than  25  per  cent  of  those  now  in  service  have  received  any  pro- 
fessional training  for  their  work.  Here  one  encoimters  what  is 
possibly  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  already  imsatisfactory  one- 
teaoho-  school  system.  The  evident  reason  for  this  lack  of  profes- 
sional preparation  is  that  teachers  in  these  schools  are  permitted  to 
t^ach  on  common-school  certificates,  issued  upon  passing  an  ordinary 
academic  examination.  A  new  certification  law,  requiring  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  professional  work  as  resident  students  in  recog- 
nized Bchoob  would  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  this  weakness. 
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Such  a  law  would  also  stimulate  the  work  in  the  eighty-odd  training 
departments  in  high  schools,  whose  product  now  must  compete, 
as  it  were,  with  the  untrained  teachers  holding  common-school 
certificates. 

WeaJcness  of  the  training  departments  as  now  organized. — ^The  present 
organization  and  work  of  these  departments  are  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, although  considerable  progress  is  being  made.  The  most 
apparent  weaknesses  are,  (1)  students  may  receive  a  certificate  to 
teach  without  having  completed  the  four  years  of  the  high-school 
course;  and  (2)  coimtry-leadership  subjects  are  largely  left  out  of 
consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  would  se^n  highly  desirable  that 
no  student  should  be  granted  the  training  department  diploma  with 
less  than  four  years  of  work,  i.  e.,  no  one  should  enter  the  training 
class  imtil  he  has  had  three  years'  credit  in  academic  work.  It  is 
highly  desirable  even  that  the  regular  high-school  course  be  com- 
pleted first  and  the  training  course  come  as  a  fifth  or  graduate  year. 
In  this  manner  the  teachers  would  get  a  fair  academic  foundation 
and  have  a  reasonable  degree  of  maturity  to  meet  the  many  problems 
of  modem  rural  life. 

Every  rural  teacher  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  rural  life 
needs  by  having  studied  at  least  a  beginning  course  in  rural  life 
problems,  including  elementary  rural  sociology  and  economics. 
Without  some  inspiration  along  such  lines  the  teachers  of  the  smaD 
rural  schools  will  find  it  difficult  to  become  such  rural  community 
leaders  as  are  needed  nowadays.  The  Minnesota  training  depart- 
ments devote  Uttle  time  to  this  work,  and  even  the  new  industrial 
subjects  are  not  required,  although  encouraged.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  education  has  just  added  to  its  corps  of  specialists  a  super- 
visor of  teacher-training  departments  in  high  schools.  For  thb 
important  position  it  has  chosen  one  of  the  most  energetic  rural  life 
workers  in  the  coimtry;  so  that  the  immediate  future  may  see  the 
work  take  a  strong  forward  impetus  in  rural  socialization. 

Some  of  the  requirements  under  the  Minnesota  law. — Teacher- 
training  departments  in  high  schools  may  draw  aid  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000  annually  as  soon  as  they  have  complied  with  certain  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  State  high-school  board,  among  whidi  are 
the  following: 

Quarters.— A  suitable  room,  having  not  leas  than  650  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
shall  be  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this  department.  A  second  room,  for  the  use 
of  an  ungraded  model  school,  is  desirable.  Hall  space  and  doakrooms  may  be  used 
for  practice  cla&sses.  The  training  department  shall  be  in  dose  connection  with  the 
grades.  It  shaU  be  distinct  from  the  high  school,  but  shall  not  be  located  in  a  mall, 
remote  ward  building. 

Equipment.— A  department  library  shall  be  provided  for  the  study  of  geography, 
American  history,  and  literature.    Ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  State  aid  lor  this  deptii- 
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meat  dudl  be  expended  each  year  for  books  and  other  equipment.  To  obtain  credit, 
pmchaaee  shall  be  approved  by  the  supervisor  before  they  are  made.  Books  bought 
for  the  general  school  library  may  not  be  credited  to  this  department.  The  purchase 
of  works  in  pedagogy  and  psychology  shall  be  deferred  until  adequate  primary  material 
snd  classroom  aids  have  been  accumulated. 

A  paper  cutter,  manila  paper,  and  a  set  of  rubber  printing  type  ($3.50)  shall  be  pro- 
vided lor  the  use  of  the  department. 

JnMtruetor,-^a)  Qualifications:  The  work  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  special 
inetmctor  holding  a  certificate  gnmted  by  the  State  superintendent  for  this  work. 
Such  certificates  will  bo  granted  only  to  teachers  of  approved  experience,  who  seem  to 
have  special  fitness,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  rural  school  conditions,  and  who,  in 
additioD,  qualify  by  presrating  one  of  the  following: 

An  advanced  diploma  from  a  normal  school  of  this  State. 
An  indorsed  diploma  from  the  corresponding  course  of  a  normal  school  of  another 
State. 

f3)  A  diploma  from  the  collese  of  education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
(4)  A  diploma  from  a  reputable  colleg;e  or  university. 
A  professional  State  teachers'  certificate. 

(6)  Salary:  The  salary  of  such  instructor  shall  be  not  less  than  $750  a  year. 

(c)  Program:  The  entire  time  of  the  special  instructor  shall  be  given  to  the  instruc- 
tion contemplated  by  the  act. 

One-half  of  the  day  shall  be  devoted  to  classroom  work,  arranged  in  four  periods; 
the  other  to  supervising  practice  work,  overseeing  the  model  school,  directing  the 
preparation  of  students  for  their  practice  work,  directing  reference  work,  guiding  the 
students  in  the  nuildng  of  charts  and  the  filling  of  scrapbooks  with  devices,  programs 
for  special  days,  memory  gems,  games,  stories,  outlines,  and  other  matter  for  future  use. 

Enrollment, — (a)  The  enrollment  in  this  department  shall  not  exceed  20  for  each 
instructor.  The  superintendent  may,  at  his  discretion,  enroll  students  of  sufficient 
maturity  who  are  regular  members  of  the  high  school  and  have  not  less  than  four 
high-school  credits,  or  persons  who  have  taught  eight  months  and  are  recommended  by 
the  county  superintendent.  The  superintendent  shall  raise  the  requirements  for 
admission  as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit  and  may  limit  the  enrollment  to  15 .  Prefer- 
ence shall  be  diowu  applicants  whose  preparation  is  superior.  The  superintendent 
shall  have  authority  to  dismiss  students  whose  work  is  not  satisfactory. 

(6)  Neither  high-school  students  who  desire  to  remove  entrance  conditions  nor 
gnunmar-grade  students  shall  be  enrolled. 

(c)  Students  enrolled  for  this  special  instruction  shall  give  their  entire  time  to  the 
work.  They  shall  not  be  permitted  to  join  other  classes  or  to  carry  outsido  studies, 
except  that  in  schools  which  have  proper  facilities  students  in  the  training  department 
may  be  encouraged  to  take  up  some  work  in  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  manual 
training,  or  drawing.  A  corresponding  reduction  may  in  such  case  be  made  from  work 
in  the  academic  studies. 

(<f)  Students  desiring  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  this  work  may  be  permitted 
by  the  superintendent  to  do  so,  but  such  students  shall  not  be  counted  as  enrolled. 
Tlieir  recitations  shall  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  flexibility  of  the  training 
department  program,  nor  shall  they  be  admitted  at  all  should  the  enrollment  of  regular 
students  reach  15. 

'  («)  Instruction  shall  not  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  not  regularly 
enrolled  in  this  department. 

PraeHeal  side  of  (he  training. — ^The  board  prescribes  strict  require- 
ments for  practice  teaching  under  the  regular  grade  teachers  of  the 
school.  It  also  encourages  the  organization  of  model  rural  schools, 
and  expects  the  student  teachers  to  make  frequent  visits  to  near-by 
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rural  schools  under  the  guidance  of  their  special  instructor  and  the 
coimty  superintendent.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  well  done  in  most 
schools.    The  regulations  are: 

Practice  teaching. — ^Each  student  ahall  devote  one-quarter  day  or  its  full  eqahrakat 
to  actual  teaching.  Diuing  that  part  of  the  day  the  student  riiall  be  a  part  of  the 
teaching  force  of  the  school  and  on  active  duty  as  assistant  to  a  grade  teacher,  acooid- 
ing  to  arrangements  made  by  the  instructor  of  the  training  department.  On  the  fini 
morning  of  the  school  year  the  more  capable  students  diall  be  assigned  to  assist  the 
regular  teachers  in  oi>ening  school  in  the  different  grades.  Cloakroom  supervision, 
hfJl  duty,  the  correction  of  exercises,  the  oversight  of  seat  work,  tutoring,  group  work, 
and  the  instructing  of  sections  of  a  grade — into  which  it  may  be  divided  for  the  pur. 
pose— are  the  usual  forms  of  work.  Mere  observation  has  little  value  and  diall  be  given 
no  credit.  If  managed  rightly,  the  subject  knowledge  gained  through  prepadng  for 
the  recitation  of  groups,  sections,  or  model  school  classes  is  more  practical  and  does 
more  to  develop  independence  than  the  ordinary  academic  work  of  the  department. 

The  first  care  of  the  instructor  should  be  to  organize  the  department  as  a  tA^/*hing 
force,  to  get  the  students  into  the  attitude  of  the  teacher,  to  make  them  helpful  and 
welcome  in  the  school  system.  This  done,  the  academic  work  may  be  oiganiied 
with  clearer  insight.  Students  who  are  too  immature  to  ftUl  in  with  a  scheme  of  this 
sort,  too  immature  to  assist  pupils  in  seat  work,  or  to  hear  an  awkward  boy  read  miHt 
not  be  enrolled  in  the  training  department.  In  the  absence  or  illness  of  the  teacher, 
two  or  more  students  may  be  put  in  charge  of  a  grade  room,  but  this  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  sanctioning  any  plan  to  have  room  work  done  by  students  while  the  regular 
teacher  stands  by. 

Model  Khool. — (a)  The  organization  of  an  ungraded  model  school  is  encouraged.  A 
principal,  with  as  many  assistants  as  are  needed,  may  be  detailed  to  take  charge  lor  a 
week  or  even  a  month.  It  is  desirable  that  the  oiganization  of  classes  for  the  work 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  oiganization  most  practicable  for  an  ungraded  rural  schooL 
Such  a  one-teacher  school  can  not  be  organized  successfully  into  eight  grades;  it  can 
be  arranged  better  into  three  main  groups— primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced. 
Much  of  the  instruction  should  be  through  general  lessons  in  which  all  three  groups 
take  part. 

(6)  The  daily  program  should  be  framed  to  serve  as  a  model  for  a  rural  school.    It 

should  be  changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  varying  conditions,  but  whatever  changes 

are  made,  much  attention  should  be  given  to  genial  exercises.    Not  enough  of  this 

kind  of  teaching  has  been  done  in  the  ungraded  school.    The  student  teachers  should 

be  made  to  see  that,  by  careful  planning,  much  can  be  accomplished  in  even  a  U^ 

minute  period.    All  should  help  in  planning  the  general  lessons,  and  each  should 

have  an  opportunity  to  act  as  teacher.    By  taking  notes  and  collecting  materials  from 

day  to  day,  each  teacher  can  become  well  prepared  to  do  this  work  in  the  country 

school, 
(c)  Primary  pupils  entering  school  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  may  be  oigan. 

ized  into  a  model  school  if  so  desired.  The  model  school  may  be  managed  in  such  a 
way  at  any  time  as  to  afford  relief  to  a  crowded  room  or  an  overburdened  teacher,  but 
it  ehall  in  no  case  be  constituted  one  of  the  grade  rooms  of  the  school  so  as  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  a  regular  teacher. 

Rural  schools. — The  training  department  shall  connect  closely  with  the  rural  scho<^. 
The  county  superintendent  should  be  as  frequent  a  visitor  as  his  other  duties  permit. 
He  should  give  the  department  practical  talks.  Arrangements  shall  be  made  for 
instructor  and  students  to  visit  the  rural  schools  of  the  vicinity.  This  is  especially 
desirable  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  details  of  oigani- 
zation and  classification  as  presented  in  these  schools.  The  cost  of  transportation  is 
recognized  as  legitimate  expenditure  of  the  special  aid. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Rdative  to  fhe  Consolidation  of  Schools  under  the  Holmberg  Act, 

Chapter  207,  Laws  of  1911. 

(A)  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  FOUR  OR  MORE  ROOMS. 

I.  TEACHERS. 

(1)  Beginning  with  September,  1913,  the  principal  teacher  must  preeent  to  this 
office  for  approval  credentials  showing  special  preparation  of  not  less  than  one  year 
for  teaching  agriculture  and  manual  training.  School  boards  are  advised  not  to  make 
contracts  with  principals  who  have  not  secured  the  indorsement  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent. (The  law  requires  that  principals  must  at  least  be  graduates  of  the  advanced 
course  of  a  State  normal  school.) 

(2)  At  least  one  of  the  teachers  of  a  class  A  school  must  be  qualified  to  teach  the 
elements  of  sewing  and  cookery  and  must  have  the  written  indorsement  of  the  State 
superintendent. 

(3)  Assistant  teachers  are  required  to  have  the  same  qualifications  as  those  of  graded 
schools,  viz,  the  teacher  of  the  primary  room  must  be  an  advanced  normal-school 
graduate  and  must  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  special  training.  All  other  teachers 
must  hold  at  least  first-grade  common-school  certificates.  High-school  normal-depart- 
ment graduates  are  not  qualified. 

n.   BUILDINOS. 

(1)  Before  any  steps  are  taken  for  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
buildings,  all  plans  and  specifications  must  be  submitted  to  this  office  for  approval. 
They  must  also  have  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  health.  Such  plans  must  con- 
tain provision  for  flush  closets,  a  bubbling  fountain  on  each  floor,  a  central  heating 
plant,  hn  ventilation,  and  lavatories  in  each  closet.  Buildings  must  provide  suitable 
room  for  a  library.  There  must  also  be  provision  for  manual  training  and  home  eco- 
nomics, with  floor  space  of  at  least  35  square  feet  for  each  pupil  taking  the  work. 

(2)  In  order  to  secure  State  aid  for  building,  districts  must  furnish  this  office  with 
vouchers  for  expenditures  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

m.  BUiLDiNo  srrB,  water,  and  drainaoe. 

(1)  Site  should  be  chosen  for  its  central  location,  effective  drainage,  and  general 
attractiveness. 

(2)  In  communities  where  there  is  no  public  water  supply  tubular  or  driven  wells 
must  be  provided  to  furnish  water  for  drinking,  closets,  and  lavatories.  A  9urjaee 
vM  ioiU  not  be  approved,  A  pressure  tank  of  sufficient  capacity  must  be  installed. 
A  gasoline  engine  or  other  mechanical  power  must  be  provided  few  pumping  water. 
The  overflow  from  the  drinking  fountains  is  to  drain  over  urinals.  All  overflow  from 
toflets  must  be  carried  off  by  means  of  sewer  or  into  a  septic  tank. 
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IV.   BQUIPMBNT. 

Each  room  must  have  at  least  100  square  feet  of  substantial  blackboaid  (prefefably 
slate)  and  be  seated  with  single  desks,  at  least  one  row  of  which  shall  be  adjustable. 
The  district  must  piutdiase  at  least  $25  worth  of  library  books  annually  and  provide 
each  grade  with  at  least  two  sets  of  supplementary  readers.  Each  of  the  two  upper 
grade  rooms  shall  have  an  18-inch  pendent  globe,  one  full  set  of  up-to-date  maps, 
including  a  map  of  Minnesota,  all  in  cases,  one  unabridged  dictionary,  and  at  least 
10  abridged  dictionaries. 

V.  TRAKSPOBTAnOK. 

(1)  Suitable  conveyances,  built  under  specifications  furnished  by  this  office,  must 
be  provided.  Wagon  specifications  will  be  sent  to  county  superintendents  upon 
application. 

(2)  No  consolidation  will  be  approved  under  which  children  must  be  carried  moce 
than  6  miles.  It  is  recommended  that  no  plan  be  undertaken  where  children  must 
be  carried  more  than  5  miles.    . 

YI.  0OUB8B  OF  8TUDT. 

This  will  in  general  be  the  same  as  that  at  present  followed  In  graded  schools.  This 
department  issued  an  outline  for  industrial  courses  in  September,  1912. 

(B)  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  LESS  THAN  FOUR  ROOMS. 

I.  TBACHSB8. 

(1)  Principals,  under  the  law,  must  be  holders  of  at  least  a  fiist^grade  common- 
school  certificate.  The  indorsement  of  the  State  superintendent  as  to  ability  to 
teach  industrial  subjects  is  necessary. 

(2)  One  of  the  teachers  must  be  qualified  to  teach  home  economics. 

(3)  All  teachers  must  be  qualified  as  noted  above  for  four-room  schools. 

n.   BUIL0IN08. 

The  regulations  are  the  same  as  for  four^oom  building,  except  that  heating  and 
ventilation  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  a  semigraded  school. 

m.   BTJILDINO  SrTB,  WATBR,  AND  DRAINAOB. 

(Same  as  for  four-room  building.) 

TV.   BQtTIPMBNT. 

Blackboard,  supplementary  readers,  library,  and  dedc  requirements  are  the  same 
as  for  four-room  building.  The  upper-grade  room  must  have  an  18-inch  pendent 
globe,  a  complete  set  of  up-to-date  maps,  including  map  of  Minneaota,  an  unabridged 
dictionary,  and  at  least  10  abridged  dictionaries. 

V.  TBAN8POBTATION. 

(Same  as  for  four^room  building.) 

VI.  COUBSB  OF  STUDY. 

This  will  in  substance  conform  to  that  at  present  employed  in  semigraded  schools, 
except  as  to  industrial  work,  outlines  for  which  will  be  sent  to  county  superintend* 
ents  in  September. 
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RBOULATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOARD 

RelatiTe  to  Schools  Seeldiig  Aid  under  fhe  Putnam  and  Benson-Lee 

Acts. 

1.  APPUCATIOHS  FOR  STATE  AID. 

a.  Applications  shall  be  made  before  the  let  day  of  August  of  the  first  year  for 
which  aid  is  asked  on  the  blank  form  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

6.  Each  school  must  be  listed  provisionally  by  the  high-school  board  before  it 
begins  work.  If  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  it  has  complied  with  the  condition.*), 
it  shall  be  officially  designated  for  that  year. 

e.  Each  school  district  of  less  than  18  sections  listed  for  the  $2,500  aid  is  required 
to  effect  asMciation  with  rural  school  districts  so  as  to  embrace  within  its  territory 
at  least  18  sections. 

2.  AWARD  OF  AID. 

a.  The  annual  award  shall  be  made  at  the  regular  August  meeting  of  the  high- 
school  board  and  diall  be  based  on  a  compliance  with  the  statutes  and  the  rules  of 
this  board  relative  to  amount  of  aid  for  which  the  school  has  qualified. 

b.  Each  school  qualifying  for  $2,600  aid  shall  receive  not  exceeding  $2,500  per 
year,  and  in  addition  thereto  $150  per  year  for  each  associated  rural  school  district, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  total  amoimt  received  by  any  such  school  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  sum  actually  expended  upon  such  agricultural  and  industrial  department  as 
certified  to  the  State  high-school  board. 

e.  Each  school  qualifying  for  $1,800  aid  shall  receive  not  exceeding  $1,800  per 
year,  and  in  addition  thereto  $150  per  year  for  each  associated  rural  school  district, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  amoimt  awarded  exceed  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  school 
for  an  agricultural  department  and  a  department  of  home  economics  or  manual  train- 
ing as  certified  to  the  high-school  board. 

d.  In  reckoning  aid  credit  shall  be  given  for  (a)  salaries  of  special  instructors — in 
case  part  time  is  devoted  to  this  work*,  corresponding  credit  shall  be  given;  (b)  equip- 
ment, including  tools  and  apparatus;  (c)  supplies,  including  seeds;  (d)  labor  and 
team  work ;  (e)  reference  books;  (f )  extension  work  in  rural  schools  and  among  farmers; 
(g)  transportation  of  instructon. 

3.  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

a.  The  industrial  courses  required  by  law  and  covered  by  these  rules  shall  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  school  jrear. 

6.  The  work  in  agriculture  shall  include:  (a)  A  course  based  on  textbooks,  bulle- 
tins, and  lectures.  Agronomy  and  animal  husbandry  shall  be  given  not  less  than  a 
year  each.  It  is  desirable  that  botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  and  physics  should  be 
given  an  agricultural  trend,  but  these  subjects  shall  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
four  years  course  in  agriculture,  (b)  A  general  course  of  one  year  to  include  garden- 
ing, fruit  glowing,  dairying,  and  poultry  raising,  (c)  A  laboratory  course,  including 
physical  examination  of  soils,  preparation  of  weed-seed  cases,  testing  of  seeds,  testing 
for  butter  fat,  grain  judging,  stock  judging,  etc.  (d)  Special  work  along  some  line 
of  local  interest,  such  as  dairying,  com  breeding,  small  grain,  potatoes,  fruit,  meat 
products,  poultry,  etc.  The  school  shall  not  only  maintain  a  standard  of  general  effi- 
ciency, but  shall  develop  strength  in  chosen  spedalty.  (e)  The  oiganization  of  insti- 
tute work  in  cooperation  with  extension  division  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the 
State  university,  (f)  A  short  course  of  three  months.  In  case  local  conditions  are 
unfavorable  the  course  may  be  discontinued  with  the  written  consent  of  the  inspector. 
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4.  raSTRUCTORS. 

a.  In  a  school  receiving  $2,500  aid  the  corps  shall  include  not  less  than  three  ^>edal 
instructore,  one  qualified  to  teach  agriculture,  one  shopwork,  and  one  home  economics. 
The  entire  time  of  each  instructor  shall  be  devoted  to  his  department. 

6.  In  a  school  receiving  $1,800  aid  two  industrial  instructois  shall  be  employed,  one 
qualified  to  teach  agriculture  and  one  to  teach  either  home  economics  or  manual 
training.  These  instructors  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  instructor  per  30  students 
required  for  State  high-school  aid. 

e.  The  principal  of  a  graded  school  having  not  to  exceed  five  grade  teachera  may 
teach  one  industrial  subject.  In  such  case  he  must  have  the  qualifications  of  an 
industrial  teacher. 

d.  The  agricultural  instructor  shall  be  employed  for  the  full  calendar  year  of  12 
months.  The  year  of  employment  shall  begin  August  1.  His  entire  time  dial]  be 
given  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  extension  work,  provided  that  in  schools  receiT- 
ing  $1,800  aid  the  instructor  in  agriculture  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  ^e 
inspector,  be  permitted  to  teach  one  additional  subject,  particularly  one  related  to 
agriculture.  This  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  principal  of  a  graded  sdiool  from  acting 
as  instructor  of  agriculture. 

e.  The  instructor  shall  be  provided  with  laboratory  facilities.  During  the  fall  and 
the  spring  of  the  year  he  shall  have  not  less  than  a  continuous  half  day  for  outside  and 
extension  work.  He  shall  make  a  close  study  of  local  conditions  and  attend  markets, 
horticultural  meetings,  meetings  of  creamery  and  stock-breeding  and  other  association^ 
and  such  other  gatherings  as  afford  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  famMOs. 

/.  The  instructor  in  agriculture  may  not  direct  manual  training,  but  in  schools 
receiving  $1,800  aid  instructors  in  manual  training  or  home  economics  may,  if  quali- 
fied,  devote  part  time  to  academic  work.  The  work  in  homoicconomics  may  be  divided 
between  two  instructors,  one  for  sewing  and  the  other  for  cooking. 

g.  The  legal  qualifications  of  instructors  shall  be  those  prescribed  under  ^'Require- 
ments in  Kegard  to  Certificates  of  Teachers  in  High  and  Graded  Schools." 

5.  DBMORSTRATlbR  PLAT. 

Each  school  receiving  $2,500  aid  shall  maintain  a  demonstration  plat  of  5  acras  or 
more.  This  plat  shall  be  owned  by  the  school  district  or  be  held  under  a  long  lease. 
It  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds  and  in  a  state  proper  for  cultivation  and  for  demonstration 
purposes.  The  border  shall  be  seeded  down  into  a  sward.  A  part  of  the  plat  shall  be 
devoted  to  a  permanent  rotation  of  field  crops,  of  which  a  record  shall  be  kept  by  the 
instructor. 

6.  BQUIPMEKT. 

a.  Agriculture.  The  instructor  shall  have  one  or  more  rooms  exclusively  for  this 
work.  The  classroom  shall  be  equipped  with  a  well-arranged  reference  library,  includ- 
ing bulletins  and  facilities  for  displaying  agricultural  products.  The  laboratory  shall 
be  provided  with  apparatus  for  testing  soils,  milk,  and  seeds.  The  agricultural  quarters 
shall  be  easily  accessible  to  visitors  or  persons  bringing  in  farm  products.  An  outside 
entrance  is  desirable. 

6.  Home  economics,  (a)  In  schools  receiving  $1,800  aid  a  special  room  shall  be 
fitted  up  with  tables,  cooking  utensils,  table  service,  cupboards,  and  conveniences  for 
storing  kitchen  supplies.  An  adequate  equipment  shall  also  be  provided,  iucludiz^ 
cutting  tables,  one  or  more  sewing  machines,  material  suitable  for  patterns,  the  mate- 
rials required  for  exercise,  and  such  implements  as  are  required  in  the  usual  sewing 
room,  (b)  In  schools  receiving  $2,500  aid  the  quarters  shall  include  a  dining  room  or 
administration  room,  a  kitchen  laboratory,  and  a  room  equipped  with  tables  and 
machines  for  sewing. 
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e.  Manual  trainiDg.  A  special  room  for  woodwork  shall  be  provided  with  benches 
and  the  necessary  tools.  Material  for  exercises  shall  be  supplied  free  of  charge.  Lum- 
ber for  articles  taken  home  may  be  charged  for  at  cost.  Schools  receiving  $2,500  aid 
^lall  provide  facilities  for  blacksmithing. 

d.  The  rooms  used  for  industrial  purposes  must  be  approved  by  the  inspector. 
Where  but  one  room  is  used  for  a  department  not  less  than  700  square  feet  of  floor  space 
shall  be  considered  adequate,  and  all  rooms  must  be  properly  lighted  and  well  venti- 
lated. 

e.  Schools  receiving  $2,500  aid  shall  maintain  a  farm  building  large  enough  to  store 
supplies,  tools,  and  machinery,  in  case  the  plat  is  remote  from  school  building. 

7.  CREDITS. 

If  the  work  is  done  satis&u^torily,  two  periods  given  daily  to  an  industrial  subject  or 
subjects  for  one  year  shall  count  as  a  credit. 


TYPICAL  SHORT  COURSES 
Offered  by  the  Putnam  and  Benson-Lee  Schools. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  14  weeks'  short  course  offered  at  the  Benson-Lee 
School,  at  Red  Lake  Falls,  in  1912: 

PT7RP08B  AND  NATURE   OF  THE  COURSE. 

There  are  many  voung  people  in  Red  Lake  Falls  and  its  surrounding  farming  terri- 
tory who  have  not  nad  adeauate  educational  opportunitv.  Home  duties  prevent  their 
attendance  at  school  for  a  mil  school  year  of  nine  montns.  The  rural  scnool,  because 
of  it8  limited  facilities,  they  have  outgrown  and  do  not  desire  to  attend.  For  these 
young  people  the  course  outlined  on  these  pages  is  offered.  It  may  seem  by  reading 
through  the  brief  outlines  of  the  various  subjects  in  the  course  that  the  aim  is  to 
keep  the  work  intensely  practical  in  nature. 

FARM   ACCOUNTS. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

The  course  will  be  a  combination  of  very  practical  arithmetic  and  farm  accounting. 
Under  farm  arithmetic  acreage  of  fields,  contents  of  bins,  cribs,  and  tanks,  liimber 
measurements,  interest,  discounts,  and  other  topics  of  e^ual  importance  will  be 
treated.  Under  accpunting  a  simple  system  of  oookkeeping  for  farm  use  will  be 
taught. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

The  time  in  this  work  will  be  divided  between  actual  exercises  in  milk  testing,  seed 
testing,  grain  and  stock  judging,  rope  splicing,  etc.,  and  a  study  of  the  same  topics 
from  a  practical  textbook  and  tne  school's  agricultural  library  and  bulletins. 

ENGLISH. 

Two  periods  per  week. 

The  writing  and  speaking  of  correct  English,  use  of  capitals,  pimctuation,  and 
letter  writing  will  occupy  tl^  time  devoted  to  this  subject. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

A  Study  will  be  made  of  the  school  district,  the  township,  the  county,  and  the  State, 
both  as  to  organization  and  administration. 
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BUSINESS  LAW. 

One  period  per  week  on  the  sabjects  of  contimcts,  negotiable  instrumentt,  ri^tmn 
rights,  transfers  of  real  propot]^,  etc.,  simple  bustness  law  with  which  every  citina 
should  be  equipped. 

COOKINO 

Two  double  periods  per  week. 

The  time  devoted  to  cooking  will  be  spent  upon  the  actual  mixing  and  baking  of 
doughs  and  batters  used  in  the  making  of  bread,  cakes,  muffins,  etc.,  and  in  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  meat.  The  splendid  cooking  equipment  installed  a 
year  ago  will  be  used  in  this  work. 

SBWINQ. 
Three  periods  per  week. 

(jarments,  such  as  sprons,  undeii^mnents,  shirt  waists,  and  dresses  will  be  made 
in  this  sewing  class.  Materials  used  in  these  exercises  to  be  fumiflhed  by  the  studeola, 
and  the  garments  will  be  their  property  after  completion. 

CARPENTRY. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

The  articles  which  will  be  recommended  for  choice  in  the  woodwork  class  will  be 
the  milk  stool,  singletrees,  evener,  waeon  jack,  wheelbarrow,  hayrack,  and  other 
iiseful  articles.  One  of  the  best  tool  ana  bench  equipments  owned  by  the  Bchooli  of 
ncvthwestem  Minnesota  will  be  available  for  the  worx  in  carpentry. 

BLACKSMITHINa . 

One  douMe  period  per  week. 

The  voung  men  will  be  occupied  in  blacksmithing  in  making  useful  articles  such 
as  staples,  barn-door  hooks,  chams,  welding,  repair  work,  work  with  stodu  and  dies, 
drill,  etc.  The  board  of  education  of  Red  Lake  Falls  installed  in  September  a  fine 
foige  eauipment  with  anvils,  tongs,  shears,  drill,  etc.  This  will  be  at  the  service  of 
the  stuaents  enrolled  in  the  short  course. 

The  Putnam  School,  at  Madison,  gives  a  two-year  short  course,  each  14  weeks  long. 
The  course  comprises  agriculture,  woodwork,  cooking,  sewing,  English,  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  civil  government,  and  commercial  law.  The  outline  in  i^cultore 
follows: 

FIRST-TEAR  COURSE. 

Soils,— Work  on  soils  of  this  county,  elements  in  the  soil,  uses  of  green  manures, 
barnyard  manures,  effect  on  soil  of  grain  farming^  and  stock  framing. 

Crops. — ^Testing  grain  for  weed  seeds,  germination,  com  and  grain  judging,  selection 
of  seed. 

Forage  crops. — ^Alfalfa,  clover,  vetch,  rape,  cowpeas.    How  to  eradicate  "Weeds. 

Horticulture. — ^Apples  and  plums — ^planting,  grafting,  propagation,  protection  from 
insects  and  diseases,  pruning  methoHds;  strawberry  ana  bush  fruits — same  outline 
as  for  apples  and  plums. 

Entomology, — Sprays  and  spraying  for^  the  important  local  insects.  Testing  of 
Paris  ^een  and  the  other  sprays  for  impurities. 

Animal  husbandry.— EorseBy  draft  and  roadsters— care,  feedingj  judgmg.  Dairy 
cattle — care,  feeding,  judging,  proper  rations,  dairy  herd  records,  milk  testing,  testing 
for  tuberculosis,  treatment  of  milk  fever,  feeding  of  silage. 

Farm  mechanics. — Construction  of  portable  hog  houses  and  other  simple  buildings. 
Road  building  and  the  maintenance  of  a  good  road. 

SECOND-TEAR  COURSE. 

Animal  husbandry. — Horses — care  of  foal  mare,  care  of  foal,  veterinanr  work, 

'K>undneBs  of  horses,  sweenied  shoulders,  splints,  corns,  thorougnpin,  age  oi  horses. 

9— feeding,  ration  for  young  pigs  and  fat  hogs,  preparing  hogs  n>r  liiow  purposes. 
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Sheep— proper  houses,  trimming,  feeding,  treatment  for  bloat.  Poaltry-~good  breeds, 
poultey  nouses,  feeding.  Dairy  and  beef  cattle— more  advanced  work  than  in  the 
first  year. 

Rope  work, — ^Making  of  rope  halters,  splicing  rope,  tyins  knots. 

Cereal  and  forage  crops. — Proper  rotations  for  the  soil  of  this  county.  Soiling  and 
salage  crops.    Advanced  grain  judging.    Identification  of  weed  seeds. 

Farm  mechaniee. — Build  inss;  drainage  of  marsh  lands,  fence  building,  making  of 
concrete  fence  posts,  gas  engpoies. 

The  Associated  School  at  Spring  Valley  has  annually,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
short  course,  a  junior  course  for  the  farm«rs  and  their  wives.  It  is  six  days  in  length. 
Special  work  is  arranged  for  (1)  the  farmers,  (2)  their  wives,  and  (3)  the  rural  teachers 
of  the  associated  schools.    Says  the  short  course  announcement: 

There  is  no  age  limit^  all  we  want  is  to  gather  toother  the  farmers  and  their  wives. 
Ko  one  will  be  refused  mstruction ;  but  the  course  is  especially  adapted  to  the  fanners 
conditions. 

A  man  can  take  any  two  subjects,  such  as  animal  husbandry  and  farm  crops,  or  he 
can  substitute  one  of  these  with  cooking  or  sewing.  This  is  likewise  true  for  the 
women. 

In  case  of  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools,  it  will  be  necessary  that  they  take  a 
different  course,  which  wiU  be  farm  crops,  cooking  and  sewing,  and  in  some  cases 
animal  husbandry. 

No  one  can  take  one  subject  one  day  and  change  the  next,  as  this  will  make  con- 
fusion. 

The  daily  program  of  work  for  fanners'  wives  illustrates  well  the  definite  character 
of  this  school  for  grown-ups: 

Monday. 

10  a.  m.    Talk  on  food — ^its  use  in  the  body— digestion — effect  of  cooking— prep- 
aration. 

1.30  p.  m.    Demonstration.    Eggs  and  milk — (a)  custards — (6)  omelet. 

3.30  p.  m.    Sewing    methods — ^fastenings — sewing    on    buttons — ^buttonholes- 
hooks  and  eyes — ^loops. 
Tuesday. 

9  a.  m.    Economy  in  the  home — labor-saving  devices. 

10.30  to  12  a.  m.    Demonstration.    Cooking  starchy  foods — (a)  cereals — (6)  use 
of  fireless  cooker — (c)  making  white  sauce. 

I  to  2.30  p.  m.    Demonstration.    Setting  the  table. 

2.30  to  4  p.  m.    Talk  on  home  decoration. 
Wednesdi^. 

9  to  10.30  a.  m.    Talk  on  meat— principle  of  cooking. 

10.30  to  12  a.  m.    Demonstration.    Cooking  the  cheaper  cuts. 

1  to  2.30  p.  m.    Talk  on  care  and  feeding  of  little  children. 
Thursday. 

9  to  10.30  a.  m.    Talk  on  home  nursing. 

10.30  to  12  a.  m.    Demonstration.    Invalid  cookery. 

1  to  2.30  p.  m.    Vegetable  cookery — demonstration— preparation  of  two  or  more 
vegetables. 

2.30  to  4  p.  m.    Repairing— (a)  stockingette  dam— (6)  cloth  dam — (c)  patching. 
Friday. 

9  to  10.30  a.  m.    Talk  on  yeasts  and  baking  powders. 

10.30  to  12  m.    Demonstration,    (a)  Use  ofbread  mixture — (6)  white  bread. 

1  to  2.30  p.m.    Crarment  seams— demonstration  of  conet  cover. 

2.30  to  4  p.  m.    Laundry  work — removal  of  stains — washing  linen,  woolen,  silks, 
etc. 
Saturday. 

9  to  10  a.  m.    Talk  on  preservation  of  foods. 
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PLANS  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERVISOR  OF  TEACHER  TRADflHG 

IN  HIGH  SCHOOJ.S. 

The  objection  made  in  the  body  of  the  bulletin,  that  the  Minnesota  teacher-tnisiag 
departments  have  not  laid  enough  emphads  on  rural  leadership  subjecte,  is  now  in  % 
fair  way  to  be  removed  through  the  effective  work  initiated  by  the  newly  appointed 
training  supervisor,  Miss  Mabel  Carney.  She  offers  the  following  plans  as  a  baai 
for  future  work  of  the  training  departments: 

I.  GENERAL  PLANS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAININO  WORK. 

1.  Instnjuctars:  Their  increased  preparation  and  efficiency. 

a.  Securing  the  cooperation  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  of  the  college  of  edc- 

cation  in  establishing  special  rural  school  departments  for  the  prepantko 
of  training  teachers. 

b.  Summer-school  courses  at  tJie  college  of  agriculture. 

c.  Summer-school  courses  at  Teachers  College  (Columbia  Univemty),  Com«fl 

University  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhcfe. 

d.  Riu^  spirit  and  knowledge  especially  desirable  for  training  teaehers;  seruiTd 

while  teaching,  througn  tiie  study  of  rural  literature  and  attendance  tl 
rural  meetings;  also  from  taking  special  rural  courses  in  univeraty  sanuner 
schools. 

2,  Students:  A  more  careful  selection  desirable. 

a.  Only  students  of  ability  permitted  to  enter  departments. 

b.  Supervisor  and  training  teachers  to  investigate  previous  reo^s  of  all  studwti 

in  departments. 

S»  The  course  of  study: 

a.  An  adjustment  of  the  subnormal  high-school  course,  placing  some  academic 

courses  in  the  junior  year,  is  recommended. 

b.  Emphasis  upon  definite  professional  courses  in  pedagogy,   (x)untxy-«4io(4 

management,  and  rural  life. 

c.  Rural  adaptations  in  subject-matter  courses.     (To  be  worked  out  cmpfc- 

atively  and  published  in  bulletin  form  later. ) 

4.  Practice  teaching: 

a.  Brief  course  in  observation  preceding  practice  recommended  as  a  protecTtimi 

to  both  children  and  cadets. 

b.  The  management  and  use  of  country  schools  for  observation  and  practice. 

c.  The  abolition  of  the  ungraded  room  when  composed  of  defective  children. 

5.  Increased  rural  spirit  in  training  departments: 

a.  Country-life  clubs  or  farmers'  clubs  in  high  schools,  associated  districts,  and 

communities  of  rural  training  schools. 

b.  Contests  among  students  for  rural  poems^  country  teachers'  creeds,  fano-lif« 

stories,  essays  and  orations  on  rural  subjects,  etc. 

c.  Extension  work. 

^a)  Talks  hy  the  training  teacher  in  rural  districts. 

(b)  The  traming  department  as  a  countv  educational  center. 

Equipment   for   this   purpose:  Exhibits;    photogr^>lis,'   st^eoptlcoiifl; 
slides  at  State  office. 

Saturday  office  hours. 

Organization  of  alumni  of  tJie  department. 

6.  Relationships  of  trainina  departments: 

a.  To  State  normal  schools — rural-school  departments  needed. 

b.  To  the  university — ^a  rural  department  in  the  college  of  education. 

c.  To  the  county  superintendents — an  advisory  boarcTof  three. 

d.  To  city  superintendents  and  local  hi^-school  boards — greater  inieresi  in  tbs 

department  and  more  local  expenditure  for  its  support. 

7.  Quarters  and  equipment: 

a.  Usual  teaching  materials  and  equipment. 

b.  Special  rural  features  in  eauipment:  Sand  table;  shelf  of  country*li/e  boofct 

and  bulletins;  reading  table  of  rural  periodicals;  rural  school  and  coontiy- 
life  exhibits;  rural-life  pictures;  blackboard  quotations  and  decofatioai, 
etc. 
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8.  AMsistanoe  from  the  supervisor's  office. 

a.  Office  to  serve  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  clearing  house  for  training 

teachers,  superintendents,  and  others. 
Records  kept  of  supervisor  s  visits;  of  students,  teachers,  money  expended, 

vacancies,  candiaates  for  vacancies,  etc. 
Genial  source  of  information  on  development  of  training  work  in  Minnesota 

and  other  States;  and  on  country  school  and  rural  life  questions. 

b.  Correspondence. 

c.  Circular  letters — ^reporting  visits  and  announcing  recent  articles,  books,  forth- 

coming plans,  etc. 

d.  Bulletins — containing  outlines  for  courses,  special  contributions  by  various 

teachers,  etc.  * 

e.  Collection  of  books  and  bulletins  recommended  for  use  in  departments. 

Possibly  a  loan  library  established. 
I.    Photographs  for  exhibits  at  conferences  and  to  illustrate  bulletins, 
g.  Slides  to  loan  departments  for  class  teaching  and  extension  work. 

9.  Somegeneral  principles  to  be  emphasized. 

a.  Honesty  to  the  State  in  giving  vaUie  received  for  all  money  expended. 
Danger  of  expldtinff  the  training  system  for  local  ends.  \ 

b.  Rules  of  the  niffh-school  board  consistently  enforced. 

c.  Initiative  and  nreedom  of  training  instructors  to  be  preserved.    Teaching  con- 

structive and  contributory  to  the  solution  of  the  general  State  problem. 

n.  coNSTRucnvs  problems  for  the  attack  or  trainino 

TBACHBRS. 

Problems  from  the  course  of  study, 

1.  Courses  with  reference  an4  bibliographies  in  professional  and  rural  work^  (a)  Ele- 

mentary pedagogy  or  teaching  process;  (b)  country  school  management;  (c)  rural 
Bodolo^  or  course  in  country  life. 

2.  Courses  in  regular  subjects  showing  content,  rural  adaptations,  and  instruction  in 

method  of  presentation:   (a)  Aritnmetic;  (b)  geographv;  (c)  history  and  civics; 

id)  composition    and    sraounar;  (e)  reading   (especially    bennning   reading); 
f)  phyaologv  and  rural  sanitation;  (g)  music;  (h)  drawing;  (i)  stor^r  telling. 

3.  Courses  in  industrial  subjects,  showing  content,  rural  adaptations  and  instruction 

in  method  of  presentation;  giving  also  lists  of  materi^s  and  equipment  recom- 
mended: (a)  Agriculture;  (b)  cooking;  (c)  sewing;  (d)  manual  training;  (e) 
primary  handwork. 

4.  Iractice  teaching:  (a)  Outline  of  a  course  in  observation  for  training  departments; 

!b)  the  establishment  and  management  of  a  rural  training  or  observation  school; 
c)  managing  practice  to  the  beet  advantage  in  the  ungraded  room  or  in  city 
grades. 
6.  (Sird  catalogue  of  annotated  references  in  magazines  and  periodicals  for  department 
use. 

6.  Lists  of  songs^  pictures,  poems,  and  stories  for  rural  schools,  emphasizing  beauty 

and  satisfaction  of  countrv  life. 

7.  List  of  fiction  (novels  ana  short  stories)  dealing  with  child  life  and  pedagogical 

subjects. 

8.  Ust  of  rural  life  stories  and  novels. 

9.  List  of  educational  helps  and  sources  for  country  teachers. 

10.  -  Outline  of  elementary  course  in  the  study  of  country  life  for  older  pupils  of  rural 

schools. 

JProblem$  arising  in  the  administration  and  management  of  training  departments  and 

country  schools. 

11.  A  suggestive  program  of  studies  for  the  normal  year,  showing  arrangement  of  the 

subnormal  niffh-school  course. 

12.  A  recommendea  prqgram  for  country  schools. 

13.  Opening  exercises  for  country  schools;  study  of  their  influence;  suggestions  for; 

and  collection  of  material  to  use. 

14.  A  campaign  for  the  consolidation  of  schools;  method  of  procedure,  literature, 

statistics,  aids,  etc. 


